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INTRODUCTORY.* 


Of the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 


An historical view of the different forms under which human affairs have 
appeared in different ages and nations, natuially suggests the question, Whether 
the experience of former times may not now furnish some general principles to 
enlighten and direct the policy of future legislators ? The discussion, however, 
to which this question leads, is of singular difficulty; as it requires an accurate 
analysis of by far the most complicated class of phenomena that can possibly 
engage our attention, those which result from the intricate and often the imper- 
ceptible mechanism of political society ; — a subject of observation which seems, 
at first view, so little commensurate to our faculties, that it has been generally 
regarded with the same passive emotions of wonder and submission with which, 
in the material world, we survey the effects produced by the mysterious and un> 
controllable operation of physical causes. It is fortunate that upon this, as upon 
many other occasions, the difficulties which had long baffled the efforts of solitary 
genius begin to appear less formidable to the united exertions of the race ; and 
that in proportion as the experience and the reasonings of different individuals 
are brought to bear upon the same objects, and are combined in such a manner 
as to illustrate and to limit each other, the science of politics assumes more 
and more that systematical form which encourages and aids the labouis of 
future inquirers. 

In prosecuting the science of politics on this plan, little assistance is to be 
derived from the speculations of ancient philosophers, the greater part of 
whom, in their political inquiries, confined their attention to a comparison of 
the different forms of government, and to an examination of the provisions they 
made for perpetuating their own existence, and for extending the glory of the 
state. It was reserved for modem times to investigate those universal principles 
of justice and of expediency, which ought, under every form of government, to 
regulate the social order; and of which the object is, to make as equitable a 
distribution as possible, among all the different members of a community, of 
the advantages arising from the political union. 

The invention of printing was perhaps necessary to prepare the way for 
these researches. In those departments of literature and of science, where 
genius finds within itself the materials of its labours ; in poetry, in pure 
geometry, and in some branches of moral philosophy ; the ancients have not 
only laid the foundations on which we are to build, but have left great and 
finished models for our imitation. But in physics, where our process depends 
on an immense collection of facts, and on a combination of the accidental 
lights daily struck out in the innumerable walks of observation and experiment ; 
and in politics, where the materials of our theories are equally scattered, and 
are collected and arranged with still greater difficulty, the means of commu- 
nication afforded by the press have, in the course of two centuries, accelerated 
the progress of the human mind far beyond what the most sanguine hopes of 
our predecessors could have imagined. 

* From Memoir by Dugald Stuart on the works of Adam Smith, LL.D, 
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The pi ogress already made m this science, inconsiderable as it is in com- 
parison of what may be yet expected, has been sufficient to show that the 
happiness of mankind depends, not on the share which the people possesses, 
directly or indirectly, m the enactment of laws, but on the equity and ex- 
pediency of the laws that are enacted The shaie which the people possesses 
in the government is interesting chiefly to the small number of men whose 
object is the attainment of political importance ; but the equity and expediency 
of the laws are interesting to every member of the community : and more 
especially to those whose personal insignificance leaves them no encourage- 
ment, but what they deiive from the gcneial spiiit of the government under 
which they live. 

It IS evident, therefore, that the most important bianch of politic.al science is 
that which has now for its object to ascertain the philosophical principles of 
jurisprudence ; or (as Mr. Smith in his Theory of Moial Sentiments expresses 
it) to ascertain ‘ the general principles which ought to run through and be the 
‘ foundation of the laws of all nations.’ In countries where the prejudices of 
the people are widely at variance with these principles, the political liberty 
which the constitution bestows only fuinishes them with the means of accom- 
plishing their own ruin: and if it were possible to suppose these principles 
completely realized in any system of law.s, the people would have little reason 
to complain, that they were not immediately instrumental m their enactment. 
The only infallible criterion of the excellence of any constitution is to be found 
in the detail of its municipal code; and the value which wise men set on 
political freedom, arises chiefly from the facility it is supposed to afford, for the 
introduction of those legislative improvements which the general interests of 
the community recommend to. I cannot help adding, that the capacity of a 
people to exercise political rights with utility to themselves and to their country, 
presupposes a diffusion of knowledge and of good morals, which can only 
result from the previous operation of laws unfavourable to industry, to order, 
and to freedom. 

Of the truth of these remarks, enlightened politicians seem now to be in 
general convinced ; for the most celebiated woiks which have been produced in 
the different countries of Eurime during the last thirty years, by Smith, 
Quesnai, Turgot, Campomanes, Beccana, and others, have aimed at the im- 
provement of society, — ^not by delineating plans of new constitutions, but by 
enlightening the policy of actual legislators. Such speculations, while they 
are more essentially and more extensively useful than any others, have no 
tendency to unhinge established institutions, or to inflame the passions of the 
multitude. The impiovements they recommend are to be effected by means 
too gradual and slow m their operation to warm the imaginations of any but oj 
the speculative few ; and in proportion as they are adopted, they consolidate 
the political fabric, and enlarge the basis upon which it rests 

To direct the poluw of nations with respect to one most important class of 
its laws, those which form its system of political economy, is the great aim of 
Mr. Smith’s Inquiry ; and he has unquestionably had the merit of presenting 
to the world the most comprehensive and perfect work that has yet appeared 
on the general principles of any branch of legislation. The example which he 
has set will be followed, it is to be hoped, in due time, by other writers, 
for whom the internal policy of states furnishes many other subjects of 
discussion no less curious and interesting; and may accelerate the progress 
of that science which Lord Bacon has so well described in the following 
passage : ‘ Finis et si opus quem leges intueri, atque ad quem jussiones et 
‘sanctiones suas dirigere debent, non alius est, quam ut cives feliciter 
‘ degant ; id fiet, si pietate et religione recte instituti : moribus honesti ; 
‘armis adversus hostes extemos tuti; legum auxilio adversus seditioncs et 
‘ pnvatas injtuiaS muniti ; imperio ct magistratibus obsequentes j copiis et 
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•opibus locupletes et florentes fuerint. Certe cognitio ista ad viros civiles 

♦proprie special ; qui oplime nfirunt, quid feral socielas Humana, quid salus 
•populi, quid oequilas naturalis, quid gentium mores, ^uid rerumpublicarum 
*formje diversK ; ideoque possint de legibus, ex principiis el prreceplis lam 
‘ Kquilalis naluialis, quain polilices decernere. Quamobrem id nunc agalur, ut 
‘ fonles juslilise el ulihlatis public® petanlur, et in singulis juris parlibus 
‘ character qiiidam et idea justi exhibeatui, ad quam particulariiim regnorum et 
‘ rciumpublicauim leges probare, atque inde emendationem moliri quisque, cm 
‘hoc cordi eiit et curaj, possit.’ The enumtialion contained in the foregoing 
passage, of the different objects of law, coincides very nearly with that given 
by Mr. Smith in the conclusion of his Theory of Moral Sentiments; and the 
piecise aim of the political speculations which he then announced, and of 
winch he afterwaids published so valuable a part in his Wealth of Nations, was 
to ascertain the general principles of justice and of expediency, which ought to 
guide the institutions of legislators on these important articles ; — m the 
words of Loid Bacon, to ascertain those leges legim, ' ex quibus informatio 
‘peti possit, quid in singulis legibus bene aut perperam positum aut con- 
‘stitutiim sit.’ 

The branch of legislation which Mr. Smith has made choice of as the subject 
of his work, naturally leads me to remark a very striking contrast between the 
spirit of ancient and of modem policy in respect to the Wealth of Nations. 
The great object of the former was to counteiact the love of money and a taste 
for luxury, by positive institutions ; and to maintain in the great body of the 
people, habits of frugality and a severity of manners The decline of states 
is uniformly ascribed by the philosophers and historians, both of Greece and 
Rome, to the influence of riches on national character; and the laws of 
Lycurgus, which, during a course of ages, banished the precious metals from 
Spaita, are proposed by many of them as the most perfect model of legislation 
devised by human wisdom. How opposite to this is the doctnne of modem 
politicians ! Far from considering poverty as an advantage to a state, their 
great aim is to open new sources of national opulence, and to animate the 
activity of all classes of the people, by a taste for the comforts and the accom- 
modations of life. 

One principal cause of this difference between the spirit of ancient and 
modern policy, may be found in the difference between the sources of national 
wealth in ancient and modem times. In ages when commerce and manu- 
factures were yet in their infancy, and among states constituted like most of the 
ancient republic^, a sudden influx of riches from abroad was justly 
dreadful as an evil, alarming to the morals, to the industry, and to the freedom 
of a people. So different however is the case at present, that the most wealthy 
nations are fliose where the people are the most laborious, and where they 
enjoy the greatest degree of liberty. Nay, it was the general diffusion of 
wealth among the lower orders of men, which first gave birth to the spirit of 
independence m modern Europe, and which has produced under some of its 
governments, and especially under our own, a mcnre equal diffusion of freedom 
and of happiness than took place under the most celebrated constitutions of 
antiquity. 

Without this diffusion of wealth among the lower ordere, the important 
effects resulting from the invention of printing would have been extremely 
limited : for a certain dcOTee of ease and independence is necessary to Inspire 
men with the desire of knowledge, and to aferd them the leisure which is 
requisite for acquiring it ; and it is only by the rewards which such a state of 
society holds up to industry and ambition, that the selfish passions of the 
multitude can be interested in the intellectual improvement of their children. 
The extensive propagation of light and refinement arising from the influence of 
the press, aided by the spirit of commerce, seems to be the remedy provided 
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by nature against the fatal effects which would otherwise be produced by the 
subdivision of labour accompanying the progress of the mechanical arts : 
nor is anything wanting to make the remedy effectual, but wise institutions to 
facilitate general instmction, and to adapt the education of individuals to the 
stations they are to occupy. The mind of the artist, which fiom tlie limited 
splieie of his activity, would sink below the level of the peasant or the savage, 
might receive in infancy the means of intellectual enjoyment and the seeds of 
motal improvement ; and even the insipid uniformity of his piofessional en- 
gagements, by presenting no object to awaken his ingenuity or to distract his 
attention, might leave him at liberty to employ his faculties on subjects more 
interesting to himself, and moie extensively useful to others. 

These effects, notwithstanding a variety of opposing causes which still exist, 
have already resulted, in a veiy sensible degree, from the liberal policy of 
modern times. Mr. Hume, m his Essay on Commerce, aftei taking notice of 
the niimeious ai lines laiscdand maintained by the small republics in the ancient 
world, asci ibes the military power of these states to their want of commerce 
and luxury. ‘ Few artisans were maintained by the labour of the fanners, and 
‘ therefore more soldiers miglit live upon it.’ He adds, however, that ‘ the 
' policy of ancient times was vioi.ent, and contrary to the natural course of 
‘things — by which, I presume he means, that it aimed too much at modifying, 
by the force of positive institutions, the order of society, according to some 
preconceived idea of expediency; without tiusting sufficiently to those princi- 
ciples of the human constitution, winch, wherever they are allowed free scope, 
not only conduct mankind to happiness, but lay the foundation of a progressive 
improvement m their condition and in their chaiactcr. The advantages which 
modern policy possesses over the ancient, aiise piincipally from its conformity, 
in some of the most important ai tides of political economy, to an order of 
things recommended by nature ; and it would not be difficult to show, that where 
it remains impeifect, its eirois may be tiaced to the lestraints it imposes on the 
natural course of human affairs. Indeed, m these restraints may be discovered 
the latent seeds of many of the prejudices and follies which infect modem 
manners, and which have so long bid defiance to the reasonings of the philoso- 
pher and the ridicule of the satirist. 

The foregoing very imperfect hints appeared to me to form, not only a 
proper, but m some measuie a necessary introduction to the few remarks I have 
to offer on Mr. Smith’s Inquiry ; as they tend to illustrate a connection between 
his system of commercial politics, and those speculations of his earlier years, 
in which he aimed more professedly at the ailvancement of human improve- 
ment and happiness. It is this view of political economy that can alone render 
it interesting to the moialist, and can dignify calculations of profit a ’ ' 
the eye of the philosopher. Mr. Smith has alluded to it in various passages ol 
his work, but he has nowhere explained himself fully on the subject ; and the 
great stress he has laid on the effects of the division of labour in increasing it. 
productive poweis, seems, at first sight, to point to a different and very melan- 
choly conclusion, — that the same causes which promote the progress of the 
aits, tend to degiade the mind of the artists ; and, of consequeuce, that the 
growth of national wealth implies a sacrifice of the character of the people. 

The fundamental doctrines of Mr. Smith’s system are now so generally 
known, that it would have been tedious to offer any recapitulation of them in 
this place, even if I could have hoped to do justice to the subject within the 
limits which I have prescribed to myself at present. I shall content myself, 
therefore, with remarking, in general terms, that the great and leading object of 
his speculations is, to illustrate the provision made by nature m the principles 
of the human mind, and in the circumstances of man’s external situation, for 
a gradual and progressive augmentation in the means of national wealth ; anti 
tp demonstrate, tliat the most effectual plan for advancing a people to greatness, 
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is to maintain that order of things which nature has pointed out ; by allowing 
every man, as long as he observes the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest 
in his own way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into the freest 
competition with those of his fellow-citizens. Every system of policy which 
endeavours, either by extraordinary encouragements to diaw towards a par- 
ticular species of industry a gieatei share of the capital of the society than 
what would naturally go to it, or, by extraordinary restraints, to force from a 
particular species of industry some share of the capital which would othenvise 
be employed in it, is, in reality, subversive of the great purpose which it means 
to promote. 

What the circumstances are which, in modem Europe, have contributed to 
disturb this order of nature, and, in particular, to encourage the industry of 
towns at the expense of that of the country, Mr. Smith has investigated with 
great ingenuity ; and in such a manner, as to throw much new light on the 
history of that state of society which prevails in this quarter of the globe. His 
observations on this subject tend to show, that these circumstances were, m 
their first origin, tlie natural and the unavoidable result of the peculiar situation 
of mankind during a certain period ; and that they took their rise, not from any 
general scheme of policy, but from the private interests and prejudices of 
particular orders of men. 

The state of society, however, which at fiist arose from a singular combina- 
tion of accidents, has been prolonged much beyond its natural period by a 
false system of political economy, propagated by merchants and manufactureis ; 
a class of individuals, whose interest is not always the same with that of the 
public, and whose professional knowledge gave them many advantages, more 
particularly in the infancy of this branch of science, in defending those opinions 
which they wished to encourage. By means of this system, a new set of 
obstacles to the progress of national prosperity has been created. Those which 
arose from the disorders of the feudal ages, tended directly to disturb the 
internal arrangements of society, by obstructing the free circulation of labour 
and of stock, from employment to employment, and from place to place. The 
false system of political economy which has been hitherto prevalent, as its pro- 
fessed object has been to regulate the commercial intercourse between different 
nations, has produced its effect m a way less direct and less manifest, but equally 
prejudicial to the states that have adopted it. 

On this system, as it took its rise from the prejudices, or rather from the 
interested views, of mercantile speculators, Mr. Smith bestows the title of the 
Commercial or Meicantile System ; and he has considered at great length its 
two principal expedients for enriching a nation, — restraints upon importation, 
and encouragements to exportation. Part of these expedients, he observes, 
have been dictated by the spirit of monopoly, and part by a spirit of jealousy 
against those countries with which the balance of trade is supposed to be dis- 
advantageous. All of them appear clearly, from his reasonings, to have a 
tendency unfavourable to the wealth of the nation which imposes them. His 
remarks with respect to the jealousy of commerce are expressed in a tone of 
indignation which he seldom assumes in his political writings. 

‘ In this manner (says he) the sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are erected 
* into political maxims for the conduct of a great empire. By such maxims as 
‘ these, nations have been taught that their interest consisted in beggaring all 
‘ their neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an invidious eye 
‘ upon the prosperity of all the nations with which it trades, and to consider 
‘ their gain as its own loss. Commerce, which ought naturally to be among 
‘ nations, as among individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has become the 
‘ most fertile source of discord and animosity. The capricious ambition of 
‘ kings and ministers has not, during the present and the preceding century, 

‘ been more fatal to the repose of Europe, than the impertinent jealousy of 
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‘ mei chants and manufactiiiers. The violence and injustice of the rulers of 
‘ mankind is an ancient evil, for which perhaps the nature of human affairs can 
‘ scarce admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the monopolizing spirit ot 
‘ merchants and manufactuiers, who neither are nor ought to be the rulers ot 
‘ mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, may very easily be pievented 
‘ from disturbing the tranquillity of anybody but themselves.’ 

Such are the liberal principles which, according to Mi. Smith, ought to direct 
the commercial policy of nations ; and of which it ought to be the gieat object 
of legislators to facilitate the establishment. In what manner the execution of 
the theory should be conducted in paiticular instances, is a question of a very 
different nature, and to which the answer must vaiy, m different countries, 
according to the diffeiciit ciicuinslances of the case. In a speculative woik, 
such as Mr. Smith’s, the consideiation of this question did not fall properly 
under his geneial plan ; but that he uas abundantly awaie of the danger to be 
apprehended from a lash application of political llicoiy, appeals not only fiom 
the general strain of his writings, but from some incidental observations which 
he has expressly made upon the subject. ‘ So unfoitunate (says he, in one 
‘ passage) are the effects of all the regulations of the nieicantile system, that 
‘ they not only introduce very dangerous disordeis into the state of the body 
‘ politic, but disoiders which it is often difficult to leniedy, without occasioning, 

‘ for a time at least, still greater disoiders. In what manner, theiefore, the 
‘ natural system of pci feet liberty and lustice ought giadually to be lestored, 

‘ we must leave to the wisdom of future statesmen and legislators to determine.’ 
In the last edition of his Theory of Moi.al Sentiments, he has intioduced some 
remarks, which have an obvious lefeiencc to the same important doctiine. The 
following passage seems to refei moie paiticiilarly to those dciangements of the 
social Older which deiived their oiigin fiom the feudal institutions. 

‘The man whose public spirit is prompted altogether by humanity and 
‘ benevolence, will lespect the established powers and privileges even of indi- 
‘ viduals, and still moie of the great oiders and societies into which the state is 

* divided. Though he should consider some of them as in some measure 
‘ abusive, he will content himself with moderating what he often cannot 
‘ annihilate without great violence. When he cannot conquer the rooted 
‘ prejudices of the people by leason and persuasion, he will not attempt to 
‘ subdue them by force ; but will leligiously obseue what, by Cicero, is justly 
‘ called the divine maxim of Plato, never to use violence to his countiy no moie 

* than to his parents. He will accommodate, as well as he can, his public 
‘ airangeinents to the confirmed habits and piejudices of the people j and will 
‘ lemedy, as well as he can, the inconvcmoncies which may flow from the want 
‘ of those regulations which the people are averse to submit to. When he 
‘ cannot establish the right, he will not disdain to amelioiate the wrong ; but, 

‘ like Solon, when he c,annot est.-iblish the best system of laws, he will endeavour 
‘ to establish the best that the people can bear.’ 

These cautions with respect to the practical application of general principles 
were peculiarly necessary from the author of ‘The Wealth of Nations as the 
unlimited freedom of trade, which it is the chief aim of his work to recom- 
mend, IS extremely apt, by flattering the indoience of the statesman, to suggest 
to those who are invested with absolute power, the idea of carrying it into 
immediate execution. ‘ Nothing is more adverse to the tranquillity of a 
‘ statesman (says the author of an Eloge on the Administration of Colbert) 

‘ than a spirit of moderation ; because it condemns him to perpetual observa- 
‘ tion, shows him every moment the insufficiency of his wisdom, and leaves him 
‘ the melancholy sense of his own imperfection ; while, under the shelter of a 
‘ few general principles, a systematical poiitician enjoys a peipetual calm. By 
‘ the help of one alone, that of a perfect liberty of trade, he would govern the 
‘ world, and woitl4 l^ave humw affairs to arrange theng^elves at ^pleasure, under 
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* the opeiation of the prejudices and the self-mtciests of individuals. If these 
‘ run counter to each other, he gives himself no anxiety about the consequence, 
‘ he insists that the result cannot be judged of till after a century or two shall 
‘ have elapsed. If his contemporaries, in consequence of the disorder into 
' which he has thrown public affairs, are scrupulous about submitting quietly to 
‘ the experiment, he accuses them of impatience. They alone, and not he, are 
‘ to blame for what they have suffered ; and the principle continues to be incul- 
‘ cated with the same zeal and the same confidence as befoie,’ These are the 
words of the ingenious and eloquent author of the Eloge on Colbert, which 
obtained the prize from the Fiench Academy in the year 1763; a perfoim- 
ance which, although confined and erroneous in its speculative views, abounds 
with just and important leflections of a practical nature. How far his remarks 
apply to that particular class of politicians whom he had evidently in his eye in 
the foregoing passage, I shall not presume to decide. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add to these observations, that they do not 
detract in the least from the value of those political theories which attempt to 
delineate the principles of a pcilcct legislation. Such theories (as I have else- 
where observed) ought to be consideied meiely as descriptions of the ultimate 
objects at which the statesman ought to aim. The tranquillity of his adminis- 
tration, and the immediate success of his measures, depend on his good sense 
and his practical skill ; and his theoietical pimciples only enable him to direct 
his measures steadily and wisely, to piomote the improvement and happiness of 
mankind, and prevent him fiom being ever led astray fioin these important 
ends by more limited views of temporary expedience. ‘ In all cases (says Mr. 
‘ Hume) it must be advantageous to know what is most perfect in the kind, that 
‘ we may be able to bring any leal constitution or form of government as near 
‘ it as possible, by such gentle alterations and innovations as may not give too 
‘ great disturbance to society ’ 

The limits of this Memoir make it impossible for me to examine paiticu- 
larly the merit of Mr. Smith’s work in point of originality. That his docrine 
concerning the freedom of trade and of industry coincides remaikably with 
that which we find m the writing of the French Economists, appears from the 
slight view of their system which he himself has given. But it surely cannot 
be pretended by the warmest adiniiers of that system, that any one of its 
numerous expositors has approached to Mr. Smith in the precision and pers- 
picuity with which he has stated it, or in the scientific and luminous manner 
In which he has deduced it from elementary principles. The awkwardness of 
their technical language, and the paradoxical form m which they have chosen 
to present some of their opinions, are acknowledged, even by those who are 
most willmg to do justice to their merits ; whereas it may be doubted, with 
respect to Mr. Smith’s Inquiiy, if there exists any book beyond the circle of 
the mathematical and physical sciences, which is at once so agreeable in its 
arrangement to the rules of a sound logic, and so accessible to the examination 
of ordinary readers. Abstracting entirely from the author’s peculiar and original 
speculations, I do not know that, upon any subject whatever, a work has been 
produced in our times, containing so methodical, so comprehensive, and so 
judicious a digest of all the most profound and enlightened philosophy 
of the age. 

Injustice also to Mr. Smith, it must be observed, that although some of the 
economical writers had the start of him in publishing their doctrines to the 
world, these doctrines appear, with respect to him, to have been altogether 
original, and the result of his own reflections. Of this, I think, every person 
must be convinced, who reads the Inquiry with due attention, and is at pams 
to examine the gradual and beautiful progress of the author’s ideas : but in 
case any doubt should remain on this head, it may be proper to mention, that 
Mr. Smith’s political lectures, comprehending the fundamental principles of 
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his Inquiry, were delivered at Glasgow as early as the year 1752 or I 7 S 3 > 
at a period, surely, when there existed no French performance on the subject 
that could be of much use to him m guiding his researches. In the year 1756, 
indeed, M. Turgot (who is said to have imbibed his first notions concerning 
the unlimited freedom of commerce fiom an old merchant, M. Gournay), 
published in the Encydopldu, an article which sufficiently shows how com- 
pletely his mind was emancipated fiom the old prejudices in favour of com- 
mercial regulations : but that even then, these opinions were confined to a few 
speculative men in Fiance, appeals from a passage in the Memoires sur la Vte 
et les Otivrages de M. Turgot; in which, after a short quotation from the 
article just mentioned, the author adds : ‘ These ideas were then considered as 
‘ paradoxical ; they aie since become common, and they will one day be 
‘adopted universally.’ 

The Political Discourses of Mi Hume were evidently of greater use to Mr. 
Smith than any other book that had appeared prior to his lectures. Even 
Mr. Hume’s theories, however, though always plausible and ingenious, and in 
most instances pi ofoitnd and just, involve some fundamental mistakes ; and, 
when compared with Mr. Smith’s, afford a sti iking proof, that, in considering 
a subject so extensive and so complicated, the most penetrating sagacity. 
If directed only to particular questions, is apt to be led astray by first appear- 
ances ; and that nothing can ^lard us effectually against error, but a compre- 
hensive suivey of the whole field of discussion, assisted by an accurate and 
patient analysis of the ideas about which our reasonings are employed. It 
may be worth while to add, that Mr. Hume’s essay ‘ On the Jealousy of Trade,’ 
with some other of his political discouises, received a very flattering pioof of 
M. Turgot’s approbation, by his undei taking the task of translating them into 
the Flench language 

I am aware that the evidence I have hitherto piodiiced of Mr, Smith’s 
originality may be objected to as not perfectly decisive, as it rests entiiely on 
the recollection of those students who attended his first courses of moral philo- 
sophy at Glasgow : a recollection which, at the distance of forty years, cannot 
be supposed to be veiy accuiate Theie exists, however, fortunately, a short 
manuscript, drawn up by Mr. Smith in the year 1755, and presented by him 
to a society of which he was then a member, in which paper a pretty long 
enumeration is given of ceitain leading principles, both political and literary, 
to which he was anxious to establish his exclusive right, in order to prevent 
the possibility of some rival claims which he thought he had leason to appre- 
hend, and to which his situation as a professor, added to his unreserved com- 
munications in private companies, rendered him peculiarly liable. This paper 
is at present in my possession. It is expressed with a good deal of that honest 
and indignant warmth, which is perhaps unavoidable by a man who is conscious 
of the purity of his own intentions, when he suspects that advantages have 
been taken of the frankness of his temper. On such occasions, due allowances 
are not always made for those plagiarisms, which, however cruel in their effects, 
do not necessarily imply bad faith in those who are guilty of them : for the 
bulk of mankind, incapable themselves of original thought, are perfectly unable 
to form a conception of the nature of the injuiy done to a man of inventive 
genius by encroaching on a favourite speculation. For reasons known to 
some members of this society, it would be improper, by the pubhcation of this 
manuscript, to revive the memory of piivatc differences j and I should not 
have even alluded to it, if I did not think it a valuable document of the progress 
of Mr. Smith’s political ideas at a very early period. Many of the most im- 
portant opinions in ‘The Wealth of Nations’ are there detailed ; but I shall 
quote only the following sentences : ‘Man is generally considered by statesmen 
‘ and projectors as the materials of a sort of pol.tical mechanics. Projectors 
‘ disturb nature in the course of her operations in human affairs ; and it requires 
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‘ no more than to let her alone, and give her fair play in the pin suit of her 
‘ends, that she may establish her own designs.’ — And in another passage: 

‘ Little else is requisite to cairy a state to the highest degree of opulence from 
* the lowest barbarism, but peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable administration 
‘ of justice ; all the rest being brought about by the natural course of things. 
‘All governments which thwart this natuial course, which force things into 
‘ another channel, or which endeavour to arrest the progiess of society at a 
‘ particular point, are unnatural, and to support themselves are obliged to be 
‘oppressive and tyrannical.’ — ‘A great part of the opinions (he obseives) enume- 
‘ rated in this paper, is treated of at length in some lectuies which I have 
‘ still by me, and which were written by the hand of a cleik who left my 
‘ service six years ago. They have all of them been the constant subjects of 
‘ my lectures since I first taught Mr Craigie s class, the first winter I spent m 
‘ Glasgow, down to this day, without any considerable variation. They had 
‘all of them been the subjects of lectures which I read at Edinburgh the winter 
‘ before I left it, and I can adduce innumerable witnesses, both from that place 
‘ and from this, who will ascertain them sufficiently to be mine. ’ 

After all, perhaps, the merit of such a work as Mr. Smith’s is to be estimated 
less from the novelty of the piinciples it contains, than fiom the reasonings 
employed to support these principles, and from the scientific manner in which 
they are unfolded in their proper order and connection. General assertions 
with respect to the advantages of a free commerce may be collected from 
various writers of an early date. But in questions of so complicated a nature 
as occur in political economy, the credit of such opinions belongs of right to 
the author who first established their solidity, and followed them out to their 
remote consequences ; not to him who, by a fortunate accident, first stumbled 
on the truth. 

Besides the principles which Mr. Smith consideied as more peculiarly his 
own, his Inquiry exhibits a systematical view of the most important articles of 
political economy, so as to serve the purpose of an elementary treatise on that 
very extensive and difficult science. The skill and the comprehensiveness of 
mind displayed in his arrangement, can be judged of by those alone who have 
compared it with that adopted by his imm^iate predecessors. And perhaps, 
in point of utility, the labour he has employed in connecting and methodizing 
their scattered ideas, is not less valuable than the results of his own original 
speculations : for it is only when digested in a clear and natural order, that 
truths make their proper impressions on the mind, and that erroneous opinions 
can be combated with success 

It does not belong to my present undertaking (even if I were qualified for 
such a ta%k) to attempt a separation of the solid and important doctrines of Mr. 
Smith’s book from those opinions which appear exceptionable or doubtful. I 
acknowledge, that there are some of his conclusions to which I would not be 
understood to subscribe implicitly ; more particularly in that chapter, where he 
treats of the principles of taxation ; a subject, which he has certainly examined 
in a manner more loose and unsatisfactory than most of the others which have 
fallen under his review. 

It would be improper for me to conclude this section without taking notice 
of the manly and dignified freedom with which the author uniformly delivers 
his opinions, and of the superiority which he discovers thioughout to all the 
little passions connected with the factions of the times in which he wrote. 
Whoever takes the trouble to compare the general tone of his composition with 
the period of its first publication cannot fail to feel and acknowledge the force 
of this remaik. It is not often that a disinterested zeal for truth has so soon 
met with its just reward. Philosophers (to use an expression of Lord Bacon’s) 
are ‘ the servants of posterity and most of those who have devoted their 
talents to the best interests of mankind, have been obliged like Bicon to 
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‘ bequeafh their fame ’ to a race yet iinboin, and to console themselves with 
the idea of sowing what another generation was to reap ; 

Infcre Daplini pyros, carpent tua poma nepotes, 

Mr. Smith was more fortunate ; or lather, in this respect, his fortune was 
singular. He suivived the publication of his work only fifteen years ; and yet, 
during that shoit period, he had not only the satisfaction of seeing the opposi- 
tion which It at fiist excited giadually subdue, but to witness the practical 
influence of his wiitings on the coinmeicial jiolicy of his country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ADAM SMITH, 

LI, , F.R.S. 

ADAM SMITH was botr v, June S, 1723, and was a sickly child. 

When about three years old He was carrted off by tinkers or gipues from the house 
of his aunt Doiiglais, but sons soon recojcrcd from them. At the school of Kirk- 
caldy he made rapid progiess, and showed exti aordinary powers of memory, ffe 
was of friendly tempci ament but absent in manner, and had a habit of speaking 
to himself when alone. In 1737 he became a student at Glasgoso University, and 
tn 1 740 went to Balliol College, Oxford, enjoying an exhibition on the Snell 
foundation. At Glaioow, his favouute studies wet e mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and the political history of mank’tid, and his ruling passion was to 
contribute to the happiness and imp) ovement lety. To hts knowledc'e of Greek 

may be due the clearness and fulness . which he states hts political 
reasonings. 

After a residence at Oxford of seven years, he returned to Kirkcaldy, and lived 
two years with hts mother, an ardent student but without any fixed plan for his 
future life. He had been destined for the Chureh of England, but preferred to 
live in Scotland. Removing to Edinburgh in 1 748, he read lectures on rhetoric 
and belles leitres, under the patronage of Lord Karnes 

In 1751, he was elected Professor of Logic tn the University of Glasgow; and 
the year following, he became Professor of Moral Philosophy there. In delivering 
hts lectures, Mr. Smith trusted almost entirely to extemporary elocution. His 
manner, though not graceful, was plain and unaffected, and he never failed to 
interest his hearers. His reputation filled hts class rooms ; those branches of 
science taught by him became fashionable, and hts opinions were discussed m the 
clubs and literary societies of Glasgoio. While he became thus eminent as a 
lecturer, he was pieparing for the pi ess his System of Moials ; and the first 
edition of hts Essays appeared in 1757, under the title ‘ The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,’ the foundation of his literary reputation. 

Towards tlu close of 1763, Mr. Smith arranged to visit the continent with the 
Duke of Biucleugh, ret ui mug to London in 1766. For the next ten years he 
lived with his mother at Kirkcaldy ; and in 1776, accounted to the world for his 
long retreat, by the publication of his ‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations.’ In 1778, Mr. Smith was appointed a Commissioner of 
Customs tn Scotland. In 1 784, he lost his mother ; tn 1 788, hts cousin. Miss 
Douglass, died, to whom he had been sUongly attached .* and m fuly, 1790, he 
died, having a short while before, tn conversation ivith hts friend Riddell, 
regretted that 'He had done so little.’ 

[Above biographic notes and literal opinions have been abridged from a paper on ‘The 
Life and Writings of Adam Smith,’ by Piofessor Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh, 1793.— A. htj 
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AN INQUIRY 

INTO TIfE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 

THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


Introduction and Plan of the Work, 

The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniencies of life whiclx 
it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the imme- 
diate produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with that produce 
from other nations. 

According, therefore, as this produce, or what is purchased with it, 
bears a greater or smaller proportion to the number of those who are 
to consume it, the nation will be better or worse supplied with all the 
necessaries and conveniencies for which it has occasion. 

But this proportion must, in every nation, be regulated by two 
different circumstances ; first, by the skill, dexterity, and judgment 
with which its labour is generally applied ; and, secondly, by the pro- 
portion between the number of those who are employed in useful 
labour, and that of those who are not so employed. Whatever be the 
soil, climate, or extent of territory of any particular nation, the abun- 
dance or scantiness of its annual supply must, in that particular situa- 
tion, depend upon those two circumstances. 

The abundance or scantiness ot this supply, too, seems to depend 
nore upon the former of those two circumstances than upon the latter. 
\mong the savage nations of hunters and fishers, every individual who 
iS able to work, is more or less employed in useful labour, and endea- 
vours to provide, as well as he can, the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life, for himself, or such of his family or tribe as are either too old, 
or too young, or too infirm to go a hunting and fishing. Such nations, 
however, are so miserably poor, that from mere want, they are fre- 
quently reduced, or, at least, think themselves reduced, to the neces- 
sity sometimes of directly destroying, and sometimes of abandon- 
ing their infants, jheir old people, and those afflicted with lingering 
diseases, to perish with hunger, or to be devoured by wild beasts. 
Among civilized and thriving nations, on the contrary, though a great 

2 
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number of people do not labour at all, many of whom consume the 
produce of ten tunes, frequently of a hundred times more labour than 
the greater part of those who work ; yet the produce of the whole 
labour of the society is so great, that all are often abundantly supplied, 
and a workman, even of the lowest and poorest order, if he is frugal 
and industrious, may enjoy a greater share of the necessaiies and 
conveniencics of life than it is possible for any savage to acquire. 

The causes of this improvement in the productive powers of labour, 
and the oidcr according to which its produce is n.aturally distiibutcd 
among the diffeient r.anks and conditions of men m the society, make 
the subject of the first Hook of this Inquiry. 

Whatevei be the actual state of the skill, dexterity, and judgment 
with winch labour is applied in any nation, the abundance or scanli- 
ncss of its annual supply must depend, during the continuance of that 
state, upon the pioportion between the number of those who are 
annually employed in useful labour, and that of those who are not so 
employed. The number of useful and productive labourers, it will 
hereafter appear, is every where m proportion to the quantity of 
capital stock which is employed m setting them to work, and to the 
paiticular way in which it is so employed. The Second Book, theic- 
foie, treats of the nature of capital stock, of the manner in which it 
is gradually accumulated, and of the different quantities of labour 
which It puts into motion, according to the different ways in which 
it is employed. 

Nations, tolerably well advanced as to skill, dexterity, and judgment, 
in the application of labour, have followed very different plans in the 
general conduct or diicction of it , and those plans have not all been 
equally favourable to the greatness of its produce. The policy of some 
nations has given extraordinary encouragement to the industry of the 
country ; that of others to the industry of towns. Scarce any nation 
has dealt equally and impartially with every sort of industry. Since 
the downfall of the R oman empire, the policy of Europe has been more 
favourable to arts, inanufacturcs, and commcice, the industry of towns, 
than to agiiculture . the industry of the country. The circumstances 
which sccnTtolia^e introduced and established this policy are explained 
in tlie Third Book. 

Though these different plans were, perhaps, first introduced by the 
private interests and prejudices of particular ordeis of men, without 
any regard to, or foresight of, their consequences upon the general 
welfare of the society ; yet they have given occasion to very different 
theories of political economy ; of which some magnify the importance 
of that industry which is carried on in towns, others of that which is 
carried on in the country. Those theories have had a considerable 
influence, not only upon the opinions of men of learning, but upon the 
public conduct of princes and sovereign states. I have endeavoured in 
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the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can, those dif- 
ferent theories, and the principal effects which they have produced in 
different ages and nations. 

To explain in what has consisted the revenue of the great body of 
the people, or what has been the nature of those funds, which, in dif- 
ferent ages and nations, have supplied their annual consumption, is 
the object of these four fiist Books. The Fifth and last Book treats of 
the revenue of the soveieign, or commonwealth. In this book I have 
endeavoured to show ; first, what ate the necessary expenses of the 
sovereign, or commonwealth ; which of those expenses ought to be 
defrayed by the general contribution of the whole society ; and which 
of them, by that of some particular part only, or of some particular 
members of it : secondly, what are the different methods in which the 
whole society may be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
penses incumbent on the whole society, and what are the principal 
advantages and mconveniencies of each of those methods and, thirdly 
and lastly, what are the reasons and causes which have induced almost 
all modern governments to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to 
contract debts, and what have been the effects of those debts upon the 
real wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour of the society. 


Book I.— Of the Causes of Improvement in the Productive 
Powers of Labour, and of the order according to which 
ITS Produce is naturally Distributed among the dif- 
ferent Ranks of the People. 

Chap. I. — Of th« Division of Labour, 

The greatest improvement in the productive powers of labour, and the 
greater skill, dexterity, and judgment with which it is any where 
directed, or applied, seem to have been the effects of the division of 
labour. 

The effects of the division of labour, in the general business of 
society, will be more easily understood, by considering in what manner 
it operates in some particular manufactures. It is commonly supposed 
to be carried furthest in some very trifling ones ; not perhaps that it 
really is earned further in them than in others of more importance : 
but in those trifling manufactures which are destined to supply the 
small wants of but a small number of people, the whole number of 
workmen must necessarily be small; and those employed in every 
different branch of the work can often be collected into the same work- 
shop, and placed at once under the view of the spectator. In those 
great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destined to supply the 
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great wants of the great body of the people, every different branch of 
the work employs so great a number of workmen, that it is impossible 
to collect them all into the sam e wo rkshop. We can seldom see 
more, at one time, than those employed in one single branch. Though 
in such manufactures, therefore, the work may really be divided into a 
much greater number of parts, than in those of a more trifling nature, 
the division is not near so obvious, and has accordingly been much 
less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling manufacture ; 
but one in which the division of labour has been very often taken 
notice of, the trade of the pin-maker ; a workman not educated to this 
business (which the division of labour has rendered a distinct trade), 
nor acquainted with the use of the machinery employed in it (to the 
invention of which the same division of labour has probably given 
occasion), could scarce, perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one 
pin in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. But in the way in 
which this business is now carried on, not only the whole work is a 
peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, of which 
the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws out the 
wire, another straightens it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth 
grinds it at the top for receiving the head ; to make the head requires 
two or three distinct operations; to put it on, is a peculiar business ; to 
whiten the pins is another ; it is even a trade by itself to put them into 
the paper j and the impoitant business of making a pin is, in this 
manner, divided into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in some 
manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, though in others 
the same man will sometimes perform two or three of them. I have 
seen a small manufactory of this kind where ten men only were em- 
ployed, and where some of them consequently performed two or three 
distinct operations. But though they were very poor, and therefore 
but indifferently accommodated with the necessary machinery, they 
could, when they exerted themselves, make among them about twelve 
pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of four thou- 
sand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, therefore, could make 
among them upwards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each per- 
son, therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, might 
be considered as making four thousand eight hundred pins in a day. 
But if they had all wrought separately and independently, and without 
any of them having been educated to this peculiar business, they cer- 
tainly could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one pin 
ill a day ; that is, certainly, not the two hundred and fourtieth, perhaps 
not the four thousand eight hundredth part of what they are at present 
capable of performing, in consequence of a proper division and com- 
bination of their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the division of 
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labour are similar to what they are in this very trifling one ; though, in 
many of them, the labour can neither be so inuch subdivided, nor reduced 
to so great a simplicity of operation. The division of labour, however, 
so far as it can be introduced, occasions, in every art, a proportionable 
increase of the productive powers of labour. The separation of different 
trades and employments from one another, seems to have taken place, 
in consequence of this advantage. This separation, too, is generally 
carried furthest in those countries which enjoy the highest degree of 
industry and improvement ; what is the work of one man m a rude 
state of society, being generally that of several in an improved one. 
In every improved society, the farmer is generally nothing but a 
farmer; the manufacturer, nothing but a manufacturer. The labour, 
too, which IS necessary to produce any one complete manufacture, is 
almost always divided among a great number of hands. How many 
different trades are employed in each branch of the linen and woollen 
manufactures, from the growers of the flax and the wool, to the bleachers 
and smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of the cloth ! 
The nature of agriculture, indeed, does not admit of so many sub- 
divisions of labour, nor of so complete a separation of one business 
from another, as manufacturers. It is impossible to separate so en- 
tirely, the business of the grazier from that of the corn-farmer, as the 
trade of the carpenter is commonly separated from that of the smith. 
The spinner is almost always a distinct person from the weaver ; but 
the ploughman, the harrower, the sower of the seed, and the reaper of 
the corn, are often the same. The occasions for those differenjt sorts 
of lab our returning with the different seasons of the year. It is impossi- 
bTe tliat one mari’should be constantly employed in any one "of fhem. 
This impossibility of making so complete and entire a separation of all 
the different branches of labour employed m agriculture, is perhaps the 
reason why the improvement of the productive powers of labour in this 
art does not always keep pace with their improvement in manufactures. 
The most opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their neighbours 
in agriculture as well as in manufactures; but they are commonly more 
distinguished by their superiority in the latter than in the former. 
Their lands are in general better cultivated, and having more labour 
and expense bestowed on them, produce more in proportion to the 
extent and natural fertility of the ground. But this superiority of pro- 
duce is seldom much more than in proportion to the superiority of 
labour and expense. In agriculture, the labour of the rich country is 
not always much more productive than that of the poor ; or, at least, it 
is never so much more productive, as it commonly is in manufactures. 
The corn of the rich country, therefore, will not always, in the same 
degree of goodness, come cheaper to market than that of the poor. 
The corn of Poland, in the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as 
that of France, notwithstanding the superior opulence and impiove- 
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ment of the latter country. The corn of France is, in the corn pro- 
vinces, fully as good, and in most years nearly about the same price 
with the corn of England, though, in opulence and improvement, F ranee 
IS perhaps inferior to England. The corn-lands of England, however, 
aie better cultivated than those of France, and the coin-lands of France 
are said to be much better cultivated than those of Poland. But though 
the poor country, notwithstanding the inferiority of its cultivation, can, 
in some measure, rival the rich in the cheapness and goodness of its 
corn. It can pretend to no such competition in its manufactures ; at 
least if those manufactures suit the soil, climate, and situation of the 
rich country. The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England, because the silk manufacture, at least under the present 
high duties upon the importation of raw silk, docs not so well suit the 
climate of England, as that of France. But the haid-ware and the 
coarse woollens of England are beyond all comparison superior to 
those of F ranee, and much cheaper, too, m the same degree of good- 
ness. In Poland there are said to be scarce any manufactures of any 
kind, a few of those coarser household manufactures excepted, without 
which no country can well subsist. 

This great increase of the quantity of work, which, in consequence 
of the division of labour, the same number of people are capable of 
peiforming, is owing to three different circumstances; first, to the 
increase of dextciity in every particular workman; secondly to the 
saving of the time which is commonly lost in passing from one species 
of work to another ; and lastly, to the invention of a great number of 
machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man to 
do the woik of many. 

I. The improvement of the dexteiity of the woikman necessarily 
increases the quantity of the woik he can perfoim; and the division of 
labour, by i educing every man’s business to some one simple operation, 
and by making this operation the sole employment of his life, neces- 
sarily inci eases very much the dexterity of the workman. A common 
smith, who, though accustomed to handle the hammer, has never been 
used to make nails, if upon some particulai occasion he is obliged to 
attempt it, will scarce I am assured, be able to make above two or 
three hundred in a day, and those, too, very bad ones. A smith who 
has been accustomed to make nails, but whose sole or principal 
business has not been that of a nailer, can seldom with his utmost 
diligence make more than eight hundred or a thousand nails in a day. 
I have seen several boys undei twenty years of age who had never 
exercised any other tiade but that of making nails, and who, when 
they exerted themselves, could make, each of them, upwards of two 
thousand three hundred nails in a day. The making of a nail, how- 
ever, is by no means one of the simplest operations. The same person 
blows the bellows, stirs or mends the fire as there is occasion, heats the 
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iron, and forges every part of the nail. In forging the head too he is 
obliged to change his tools. The different operations into which the 
making of a pm, or of a metal button, is subdivided, are all of them 
much more simple, and the dexterity of the person, of whose life it has 
been the sole business to perform them, is usually much greater. The 
rapidity with which some of the operations of those manufactures are 
performed, exceeds what the human hand could, by those who had 
never seen them, be supposed capable of acquiring. 

II. The advantage which is gained by saving the time commonly 
lost in passing from one sort of woik to another, is much greater than 
ue should at first view be apt to imagine it. It is impossible to pass 
very quickly from one kind of work to another, that is carried on in 
a different place, and with quite different tools A country weaver , 
who cultivates a small farm, must lose a good deal of time in passing 
from his loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. When the 
two trades can be carried on in the same workhouse, the loss of time 
is no doubt much less. It is even in this case, however, very consider- 
able. A man commonly saunters a little in turning his hand from 
one sort of employment to another. When he first begins the new 
work he is seldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they say, does 
not go It, and for some time he rather trifles than applies to good 
purpose. The habit of sauntering and of indolent careless application, 
which is naturally, or rather necessarily, acquired by every country 
workman who is obliged to change his work and his tools every half 
hour, and to apply his hand in twenty different ways almost every day 
of his life, rendeis him almost always slothful and lazy, and incapable 
of any vigorous application even on the most pressing occasions. 
Independent, therefore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this 
cause alone must always reduce considerably the quantity of work 
which he is capable of performing. 

III. Everybody must be sensible how much labour is facilitated 
and abiidged by the application of proper machinery. It is unneces- 
sary to give any example. I shall only obscrvc7therefore, that the in- 
vention of all those machines by which labour is so much facilitated and 
abridged, seems to have been originally owing to the division of labour. 
Men are much more likely to discover easier and readier methods of 
attaining any object, when the whole attention of their minds is 
directed towards that single object, than when it is dissipated among a 
great variety of things. But in consequence of the division of labour, 
the whole of every man’s attention comes naturally to be directed 
towards some one very simple object. It is naturally to be expected, 
therefore, that some one or other of those who aie employed in each 
particular branch of labour should soon find out easier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular work, wherever the nature 
of it admits of such improvement. A great part of the machines 
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made use of in those manufactures in which labour is most subdi\ ided, 
were originally the inventions of common workmen, who being each 
of them employed in some very simple operation, naturally turned their 
thoughts towards finding out easier and readier methods of performing 
it. Whoever has been much accustomed to visit such manufactures, 
must frequently have been shown very pretty machines, which were 
the inventions of such workmen, in order to facilitate and quicken 
their own particular part of the work. In the first steam-engines, a boy 
was constantly employed to open and shut alternately the communica- 
tion between the boiler and the cylinder, according as the piston either 
ascended or descended. One of those boys, who loved to play with 
his companions, observed that, by tying a string from the handle of 
the valve which opened this communication, to another part of the 
machine, the valve would open and shut without his assistance, and 
leave him at liberty to divert himself with his playfellows. One of the 
gre.itest improvements that has been made upon this machine, since 
it was first invented, was in this manner the discovery of a boy who 
wanted to save his own labour. 

All the improvements m machinery, however, have by no means 
been the inventions of those who had occasion to use the machines. 
Many improvements have been made by the ingenuity of the makers 
of the machines, when to make them became the business of a peculiar 
trade j and some by that of those who arc called philosophers or men 
of speculation, ivhose trade it is not to do anything, but to observe 
ever yth ing ; and who, upon that account, are often capable of com- 
'bining together the powers of the most distant and dissimilar objects. 
In the progress of society, philosophy or speculation becomes, like 
every othei employment, the principal or sole trade and occupation of 
a particular class of citizens. Like every other employment too, it is 
subdivided into a great number of different branches, each of which 
affords occupation to a peculiar tribe or class of philosophers ; and 
this subdivision of employment in philosophy, as well as in every other 
business, improves dexterity and saves time. Each individual becomes 
more expert in his own peculiar branch, more work is done upon the 
whole, and the quantity of science is considerably increased by it. 

It is the great multiplication of the productions of all the different 
arts, in consequence of the division of labour, which occasions, in a 
well-governed society, that universal opulence which extends itself to 
the lowest ranks of the people. Every workman has a great quantity 
of his own work to dispose of beyond what he himself has occasion 
for ; and every other w'orkman being exactly in the same situation, he 
is enabled to exchange a great quantity of his own goods for a great 
quantity, or, what comes to the same thing, for the price of a great 
quantity of theirs. He supplies them abundantly with what they have 
occasion for, and they accommodate him as amply with what he has 
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occasion for, and a general plenty diffuses itself through all the dif- 
ferent ranks of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or day- 
labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you will perceive that 
the number of people of vrhose industry a part, though but a small 
part, has been employed in procuring him this accommodation, exceeds 
all computation. The woollen coat, for example, which covers the 
day-labourer, as coarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce of 
the joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the 
sorter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, 
the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must 
all join their different arts in order to complete even this homely produc- 
tion. How many merchants and carriers, besides, must have been em- 
ployed in transporting the materials from some of those workmen to 
others who often live in a very distant part of the country ! how much 
commerce and navigation in particular, how many ship-builders, sailors, 
sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been employed in order to bring 
together the different drugs made use of by the dyer, which often come 
from the remotest comers of the world ! What a variety of labour too 
is necessary in order to produce the tools of the meanest, of those 
workmen. To say nothing of such complicated machines as the ship 
of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let 
us consider only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to form 
that very simple machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips 
the wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, 
the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use of in 
the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the bricklayer, the workmen who 
attend the furnace, the mill-wright, the forger, the smith, must all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce them. Were we to 
examine, in the same manner, all the different parts of his dress and 
household furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears next his 
skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, and all 
the different parts which compose it, the kitchen grate at which he 
prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes use of for that purpose, 
dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a 
long sea and a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen or 
pewter plates upon which he serves up and divides his victuals, the 
different hands employed in preparing his bread and his beer, the 
glass window which lets in the heat and the light, and keeps out the 
wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and art requisite for pre- 
paring that beautiful and happy invention, without which these northern 
parts of the world could scarce have afforded a very comfortable 
habitation, together with the tools of all the different workmen em- 
ployed in producing those different conveniences; if we examine, I 
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say, all these things, and consider what a variety of labour is employed 
about each of them, we shall be sensible that without the assistance 
and co-operation of many thousands, the very meanest person in a 
civilized country could not be provided, even according to, what we 
very falsely imagine, the easy and simple manner in which he is com- 
monly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant 
luxury of the great, his accommodation must no doubt appear ex- 
tremely simple and easy; and yet it may be tiue, perhaps, that the 
accommodation of an European prince dots not always so much 
exceed that of an industrious and frugal peasant, as the accommoda- 
tion of the latter exceeds that of many an African king, the absolute 
master of the lives and liberties of ten thousand naked savages. 


Chap. II . — Of the Principle which gives Occasion to the Division of 
Labour. 

This division of labour, from which so many advantages are derived, 
IS not originally the effect of any human wisdom, which foresees and 
intends that general opulence to which it gives occasion. It is the 
necessary, though very slow and gradual, consequence of a certain pro- 
pensity in human nature which has in view no such extensive utility ; 
the propensity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another. 

Whether this propensity be one of those original principles m human 
nature, of which no further account can be given ; or whether, as 
seems more probable, it be the necessiuy consequence of the f acu lties 
of reason and speech, it belongs not to our present subject to inquire. 
It is common to all men, and to be found in no other race of animals, 
which seem to know neither this nor any other species of contracts. 
Two greyhounds, in running down the same hare, have sometimes the 
appearance of acting in some sort of concert. Each turns her towards 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept her when his companion 
turns her towards himself. This, however, is not the effect of any con- 
tract, but of the accidental concurrence of then passions in the same 
object at that particular time. Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair 
and deliberate exchange of one bone for another with another dog. No- 
body ever saw one animal by its gestures and natural cries signify to 
another, this is mine, that yours : I am willing to give this for that. 
When an animal wants to obtain something either of a man or of ano- 
ther animal, it has no other means of persuasion but to^am the favour 
of those whose service it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam, and 
a spaniel endeavours by a thousand attractions to engage the attention 
of its master who is at dinner, when it wants to be fed by him. Man 
sometimes uses the same arts with his brethren, and when he has no 
other means of engaging them to act according to his inclinations, en- 
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deavours by every servile and fawning attention to obtain their good 
will. He has not time, however, to do this upon every occasion. In 
civilized society, he stands at all times in need of the co-operation and 
assistance of great multitudes, while his whole life is scarce sufficient 
to gam the friendship of a few persons. In almost every other race of 
animals each individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is entirely in- 
dependent, and in its natural state has occasion for the assistance of no 
other living creature. But man has almost constant occasion for the 
help of his brethren, and it is in vain for him to expect it from their 
benevolence only. He will be more likely to prevail if he can interest 
their self-love in his favour, and show them that it is for their own 
advantage to do for him what he requires of them. Whoever offers to 
another a bargain of any kind, proposes to do this. Give me that which 
I want, and you shall have this which you want, is the meaning of 
every such offer ; and it is in this manner that we obtain from one 
another the far greater part of those good offices which we stand m 
need of. It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their own 
interest. We address ourselves, not to their humanity, but to their self- 
love ; and never talk to them of our own necessities, but of their advan- 
tages. Nobody but a beggar chooses to depend chiefly upon the bene- 
volence of his fellow-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it 
entirely. The charity of well-disposed people, indeed, supplies him 
with the whole fund of his subsistence. But though this principle 
ultimately provides him with all the necessaries of life which he has 
occasion for, it neither does nor can provide him with them as he has 
occasion for them. The gicater part of his occasional wants are sup- 
plied in the same manner as those of other people, by treaty, by barter, 
and by pui chase. With the money which one man gives him he pur- 
chases food. The old clothes which another bestows upon him he ex- 
changes for other old clothes which suit him better, or for lodging, or 
for food, or foi money, with w’hich he can buy either food, clothes, or 
lodging, as he has occasion. 

As It is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase, that we obtain from 
one another the greater part of those mutual good offices which we 
stand in need of, so it is this same trucking disposition which originally 
gives occasion to the division of labour. In a tribe of hunters or shep- 
herds a particular person makes bows and ariows, for example, with 
more readiness and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges 
them for cattle or for venison with his companions ; and he finds at 
last that he can in this manner get more cattle and venison, than if he 
himself went to the field to catch them. From a regard to his own in- 
terest, therefore, the making of bows and arrows grows to be his chief 
business, and he becomes a sort of armourer. Another excels in 
making the frames and covers of their little huts or movable houses 
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He is accustomed to be of use in this way to his neighbours, who re- 
ward him in the same manner with cattle and with venison, till at last 
he finds it his interest to dedicate himself entirely to this employment, 
and to become a sort of house-carpenter. In the same manner a third 
becomes a smith, or a brazier ; a fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or 
skins, the principal part of the clothing of savages. And thus the cer- 
tainty of being able to e.vchange all that surplus part of the produce of 
his own labour, which is over and above Ins own consumption, for such 
parts of the produce of other men’s labour as he may have occasion for, 
encourages every man to apply himself to a particular occupation, and 
to cultivate and bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may 
possess for that particular species of business. 

The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much 
less than we are aware of ; and the very different genius which ap- 
pears to distinguish men of different professions, when grown up to 
maturity, is not upon many occasions so much the cause, as the effect 
of the division of labour. The difference between the most dissi- 
milar characters, between a philosopher and a common street porter, 
for example, seems to arise not so much from natuie, as fiom habit, 
custom, and education. When they came into the world, and for the 
first six or eight years of their existence, they were perhaps very much 
alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows could perceive any re- 
markable difference. About that age, or soon after, they come to be 
employed m very diffeicnt occupations. The diffcicnce of talents 
comes then to be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at last the 
vanity of the philosopher is willing to acknowledge scarce any resem- 
blance. But without the disposition to truck, barter, and exchange, every 
man must have procured to himself every necessary and conveniency 
of life which he wanted. All must have had the same duties to pci- 
form, and the same work to do, and there could have been no such 
difference of employment as could alone give occasion to any great 
difference of talent. 

As it is this disposition which forms that difference of talents, so 
remarkable among men of different professions, so it is this same dis- 
position which renders that difference useful. Many tribes of animals, 
acknowledged to be all of the same species, derive from nature a much 
more remarkable distinction of genius, than what, antecedent to custom 
and education, appears to take place among men. By nature a philo- 
sopher is not in genius and disposition half so different from a street 
porter, as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound from a spaniel, 
or this last from a shepherd's dog. Those different tribes of animals, 
however, though all of the same species, are of scarce any use to one 
another. The strength of the mastiff is not in the least supported either 
by the swiftness of the greyhound, or by the sagacity of the spaniel, or 
by the docility of the shepherd’s dog. The effects of those different 
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" geniuses and talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter and 
exchange, cannot be brought into a common stock, and do not in the 
least contribute to the better accommodation and conveniency of the 
species. Each animal is still obliged to suppoit and defend itself, sepa- 1 
rately and independently, and derives no sort of advantage from that | 
v.anety of talents with which nature has distinguished its fellows, y 
Among men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses are of use to 
one another ; the different produces of their respective talents, by the 
general disposition to trucks b arter, and exch ange, being brought, as it 
were, into a common stock, where every man may purchase whatever 
part of the produce of other men’s talents he has occasion for. 


Chap. III.—TAo/ the Division of Labour is limited by the Extent of 
the Market, 

As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the division of 
labour, so the extent of this division must always be limited by the 
extent of that power, or, m other words, by the extent of the market. 
When the market is very small, no person can have any encourage- 
ment to dedicate himself entirely to one employment, for want of the 
power to exchange all that surplus part of the produce of his own 
labour, which is over and above his own consumption, for such part of 
the produce of other men’s labour as he has occasion for. 

There are some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which can 
be carried on nowhere but in a great town. A porter, for example, 
can find employment and subsistence in no other place, A village is 
by much too narrow a sphere for him ; even an ordinary market town 
is scarce large enough to afford him constant occupation. In the lone 
houses and very small villages which are scattered about in so desert 
a country as the Highlands of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, 
baker, and brewer for his own family. In such situations we can scarce 
expect to find even a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within less than 
twenty miles of another of the same trade. The scattered families 
that live at eight or ten miles distance from the nearest of them, must 
learn to perform themselves a great number of little pieces of work, for 
which in more populous countries they would call in the assistance of 
those workmen. Country workmen are almost everywhere obliged to 
apply themselves to all the different branches of industry that have so 
much affinity to one another as to be employed about the same sort of 
materials. A country carpenter deals in every sort of work that is 
made of wood : a country smith in every sort of work that is made of 
iron. The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, a cabinet 
maker, and even a carver in wood, as well as a wheelwright, a plough 
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wright, a cart and waggon maker. The employments of the latter are 
still more various. It is impossible there should be such a trade as 
even that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts of the Highlands 
of Scotland. Such a workman, at the rate of a thousand nails a day, 
and three hundred working days in the year, will make three hundred 
thousand nails in the year. But in such a situation it would be im- 
possible to dispose of one thousand, that is, of one day’s work in the 
whole year. 

As, by means of watci-cairiage, a more extensive market is open to 
every soit of industry than what land-carriage alone can afford it, so it 
IS upon the sca-coast, and along the banks of navigable rivers, that 
industry of every kind naturally begins to subdivide and improve itself, 
and it is ficqucntly not till a long time after that those impiovements 
extend themselves to the inland parts of the country. A broad-wheeled 
waggon, attended by two men, and drawn by eight horses, in about six 
weeks time carries and brings back between London and Edinburgh 
near four ton weight of goods. In about the same time a ship navi- 
gated by SIX or eight men, and sailing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two hundred ton weight of 
goods. Six or eight men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, can 
carry and bring back m the same time the same quantity of goods 
between London and Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, at- 
tended by a hundred men, and drawn by four hundred horses. Upon 
two hundred tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheapest land- 
carnage from London to Edinburgh, there must be charged the main- 
tenance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both the maintenance, 
and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the wear and tear of four 
hundred horses as well as of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the 
same quantity of goods carried by water, there is to be charged only 
the maintenance of six or eight men, and the wear and tear of a ship 
of two hundred tons burthen, together with the value of the superior 
risk, or the difference of the insurance between land and water-carriage. 
Were there no other communication between those two places, there- 
fore, but by land carriage, as no goods could be transported from the 
one to the other, except such whose price was very considerable in 
proportion to their weight, they could carry on but a small part of that 
commerce which at present subsists between them, and consequently 
could give but a small part of that encouragement which they at pre- 
sent mutually afford to each other’s industry. There could be little or 
no commerce ot any kind between the distant parts of the world. 
What goods could bear the expense of land-cairiage between London 
and Calcutta ^ Or if there were any so precious as to be able to sup- 
port this expense, with what safety could they be transported through 
the territories of so many barbarous nations ? Those two cities, how- 
ever, at present carry on a very considerable commerce with each 
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Other, and by mutually affording a market, give a good deal of encou- 
ragement to each other’s industry. 

.Since such therefore are the advantages of water-carriage, it is 
natural that the first improvements of art and industry should be made 
where this conveniency opens the whole world for a market to the pro- 
duce of every sort of labour, and that they should always be much later 
in extending themselves into the inland parts of the country. The 
inland parts of the country can for a long time have no other maiket 
for the greater part of their goods, but the country which lies round 
about them, and separates them from the sea coast, and the great 
navigable rivers. The extent of their market therefore must for a 
long time be in proportion to the riches and populousness of that 
country, and consequently their improvement must always be posterior 
to the improvement of that country. In our North American colonies 
the plantations have constantly followe d either the se a coa st or the 
banks of the navigable rivers , and have~scarce anywhere exfend&tt 
themselves to aniy'consideraBIe distance from both. 

The nations that, according to the best authenticated history, appear 
to have been first civilized, were those that dwelt round the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. That sea, by far the greatest inlet that is 
known in the world, having no tides, nor consequently any waves 
except such as are caused by the wind only, was, by the smoothness of 
Its surface, as well as by the multitude of its islands, and the proximity 
of Its neighbouring shores, extremely favourable to the infant naviga- 
tion of the world ; when, from their ignorance of the compass, men 
were afraid to quit the view of the coast, and from the imperfection of 
the art of ship-btiilding, to abandon themselves to the boisterous waves 
of the ocean. To pass beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, to sail 
out of the Straits of Gibraltar, was, in the ancient world, long con- 
sidered as a most wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. It 
was late before even the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the most skilful 
navigators and shipbuilders of those old times, attempted it, and they 
were for a long time the only nations that did attempt it. 

Of all the countries on the coast of the Mediterranean sea, Egypt 
seems to have been the first in which either agriculture or manufactures 
were cultivated and improved to any considerable degree. Upper 
Egypt extends itself nowhere above a few miles from the Nile, and in 
Lower Egypt that great river breaks itself into many different canals, 
which, with the assistance of a little art, seem to have afforded a com- 
munication by water-carriage, not only between all the great towns, 
but between all the considerable villages, and even to many farm- 
houses in the country ; nearly in the same manner as the Rhine and 
the Maese do in Holland at present. The extent and easiness of this 
inlanH navigation was probably one of the principal causes of the eady 
improvement of Egypt. 
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The improvements in agriculture and manufactures seem likewise to 
have been of very great antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the 
East Indies, and in some of the eastern provinces of China ; though 
the great extent of this antiquity is not authenticated by any histories 
of whose authority we, in this part of the world, are well assured. In 
Bengal the Ganges and several other great rivers form a great number 
of navigable canals, in the same manner as the Nile does in Egypt. 
In the Eastern provinces of China too several great rivers form, by 
their different branches, a multitude of canals, and by communicating 
with one another afford an inland navigation much more extensive 
than that either of the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of 
them put together. It is remarkable that neither the ancient Egyptians, 
nor the Indians, nor the Chinese encouraged foreign commerce, but 
seem all to have derived their opulence from this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all that part of Asia which lies 
any considerable way north of the Euxine and Caspian seas, the 
ancient Scythia, the modem Tartary and Siberia, seem in all ages of 
the world to have been in the same barbarous and uncivilized state in 
which we find them at present. The sea of Tartary is the frozen ocean, 
which admits of no navigation, and though some of the greatest rivers 
in the world run through that country they are at too great a distance 
from one another to carry commerce and communication through the 
greater part of it. There are in Africa none of those great inlets, such 
as the Baltic and Adriatic seas in Europe, the Mediterranean and 
Euxine seas in both Europe and Asia, and the gulfs of Arabia, 
Persia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Asia, to carry maritime commerce 
into the interior parts of that great continent ; and the great nvers of 
Africa are at too great a distance from one another to give occasion to 
any considerable inland navigation. The commerce, besides, which any 
nation can carry on by means of a river which does not break itself 
into any great number of branches or canals, and which runs into 
another territory before it reaches the sea, can never be very consider- 
able ; because it is always in the power of the nations who possess that 
other territory to obstruct the communication between the upper 
country and the sea. The navigation of the Danube is of very little 
use to the different states of Bavaria, Austria and Hungary, in com- 
parison of what it would be if any of them possessed the whole of its 
course till it fj^lls in^o the Black Sea. , ^ ^ 


Chap, IV.— 0/ the Origin and Use of Money. 

When the division of labour has been once thoroughly established, it 
is but a very small part of a man’s wants which the produce of his 
ownlaboui can ciippl). He siipi'lics ti c far gicatcr part of them by 
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exchanging that surplus part of the produce of his own labour, Avhich 
is over and above his own consumption, for such parts of the produce 
of other men’s labour as he has occasion for. Every man thus lives by- 
exchanging, or becomes m some measure a merchant, and the society 
itself grows to be what is properly a commercial society. 

But, when the division of labour first begun to take place, this power 
of exchanging must frequently have been very much clogged and 
embarrassed in its operations. One man, we shall suppose, has more 
of a certain commodity than he himself has occasion for, while another 
has less. The former consequently would be glad to dispose of, and 
the latter to purchase, a part of this superfluity. But, if this latter 
should chance to have nothing that the former stands in need of, no 
exchange can be made between them. The butcher has more meat in 
his shop than he himself can consume, and the brewer and the baker 
would each of them be willing to purchase a part of it. But they have 
nothing to offer in exchange, except the different productions of their 
respective trades, and the butcher is already provided with all the 
bread and beer which he has immediate occasion for. No exchange 
can, in this case, be made between them. He cannot be their merchant, 
nor they his customers ; and they are all of them thus mutually less 
serviceable to one another. In order to avoid the inconveniency of 
such situations, every prudent man in every period of society, after the 
first establishment of the division of labour, must naturally have 
endeavoured to manage his affairs in such a manner as to have at all 
times by him, besides the peculiar produce of his own industry, a 
certain quantity of some one commodity or other, such as he imagined 
few people would be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of 
their industry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were successively both 
thought of and employed for this purpose. In the rude ages of society, 
cattle are said to have been the common instrument of commerce ; 
and, though they must have been a most inconvenient one, yet in old 
times we find things were frequently valued according to the number 
of cattle which had been given in exchange for them. The armour of 
Diomede, says Homer, cost only nine oxen ; but that of Glaucus cost 
an hundred oxen. Salt is said to be the common instrument of com- 
merce and exchanges in Abyssinia ; a species of shells in some parts of 
the coast of India ; dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco in Virginia ; 
sugar in some of our West Indian colonies ; hidei or dressed leather 
m some other countries ; and there is at this day a village in Scotland 
where it is not uncommon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails 
instead of money to the baker’s shop or the ale house. I 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been determined 
by irresistible reasons to give the preference, for this employment, to 
metals above every other commodity. Metals can not only be kept 
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with as little loss as any other commodity, scarce anything being less 
perishable than they are, but they can likewise, without any loss, be 
divided into any number of parts, as by fusion those parts can easily 
be re-united again ; a quality which no other equally durable commodi- 
ties possess, and which more than any other quality renders them fit to 
be the instruments of commerce and circulation. The man who wanted 
to buy salt, for example, and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange 
for it, must have been obliged to buy salt to the value of a whole ox, 
or a whole sheep, at a time. He could seldom buy less than this, 
because what he was to give for it could seldom be divided without 
loss ; and if he had a mind to buy more, he must, for the same reasons, 
have been obliged to buy double or triple the quantity, the value, to 
wit, of two or three oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the contrary', 
instead of sheep or oxen, he had metals to give in exchange for it, he 
could easily proportion the quantity of the metal to the precise quantity 
of the commodity which he had immediate occasion for. 

Different metals have been made use of by different nations for this 
purpose, fron w as the common instrument of commerce among the 
ajicie nt Spar tans copper among the ancient Romans ; and gold and 
"sTlver i mong~all rich and commercial n-‘’ — ’’ 

Those metals seem originally to have been made use of for this pur- 
p ose in rude bars , without any stamp or coinage. Thus wc are told by 
PlTny (Phn. Hist, Nat. lib. 33. cap. 3.), upon the authority of Timseus, 
an ancient historian, that, till the time of Servius Tullius, the Romans 
had no coined money, but made use of unstamped bars of copper, to 
purchase whatever they had occasion for. These rude bars, therefore, 
performed at this time the function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was attended with two very con- 
siderable inconveniencies ; first, with the trouble of wei ghin g ; and, 
secondly, with that of assaying them. In the precious metals, where a 
small difference m the quantity makes a great difference in the value, 
even the business of weighing, with proper exactness, requires at least 
very accurate weights and scales. The weighing of gold in particular 
is an operation of some nicety. In the coarser metals, indeed, where 
a small error would be of little consequence, less accuracy would, no 
doubt, be necessary. Yet we should find' it excessively troublesome, if 
eveiy time a poor man had occasion either to buy or sell a farthing's 
worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the farthing. The operation 
of assaying is still more difficult, still more tedious, and, unless a part of 
the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, with proper dissolvents, any 
conclusion that can be drawn from it, is extremely uncertain. Before 
the institution of coined money, however, unless they went through 
this tedious and difficult operation, people must always have been liable 
to the grossest frauds and impositions, and instead of a pound weight 
of Dure silver, or pure copper, might receive in exchange for their goods 
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an adulterated composition of the coarsest and cheapest materials, 
which had, however, m their outward appearance been made to resem- 
ble those metals. To prevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and 
thereby to encourage all sorts of industry and commerce, it has been 
found necessary, in all countries that have made any considerable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a public stamp upon certain 
quantities of such particular metals as were in those countries com- 
monly made use of to purchase goods. Hence the origin of coined 
money, and of those public offices called mints ; institutions exactly of 
the same nature with those of the aul nagers a nd stampmasters of 
woollen and linen cloth. All of them are equally meant to ascertain, 
by means of a public stamp, the quantity and uniform goodness of 
those different commodities when brought to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that were affixed to the current 
metals, seem in many cases, to have been intended to ascertain, what 
it was both most difficult and most important to ascertain, the good- 
ness or fineness of the metal, and to have resembled the staling mark 
which is at present affixed to plate and bars of silver, or the Spanish 
mark which is sometimes affixed to ingots of gold, and which being 
struck only upon one side of the piece, and not covering the whole 
surface, ascertains the fineness, but not the weight of the metal, 
Abraham weighs to Ephron the four hundred shekels of silver which he 
had agreed to pay for the field of Machpelah. They are said however 
to be the current money of the merchant, and yet are received by 
weight and not by tale, in the same manner as ingots of gold and bars 
of silver are at present. The revenues of the ancient Saxon kings of 
England are said to have been paid, not in money, but in kind, that is, 
in victuals and provisions of all sorts. JWiIliam the Conqueror intro- 
duced the custom of paving them in niOTey, This money however 
was, for a long time, received at me exch^uer by weight and not 
by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weighing those metals with 
exactness gave occasion to the institution of coins, of which the stamp, 
covering entirely both sides of the piece and sometimes the edges too, 
was supposed to ascertain not only the fineness, but the weight of the 
metal. Such coins therefore were received by tale as at present, with- 
out the trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem originally to have expressed 
the weight or quantity of metal contained in them. In the time of 
Servius Tullius, who first coined money at Rome, the Roman As or 
Pondo contained a Roman pound of good copper. It was divided in 
the same manner as our Troyes pound, into twelve ounces, each of 
which contained a real ounc^oTgood copper. The English pound 
sterlin gin the time of Edward I . contained a pound. Toggr weight, of 
Silver ot a known fineness. The TowJ^^^ound seemstonave teen 
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something more than the Roman pound, and something less than 
the Troyes pound. This last was not introduced into the mint of 
England till the i8th of Henry VIII. The French hvre contained in 
the time of Charlemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of silver of a known 
fineness. Tligf^y^jjjy^rojgyjjjEJ^^ was at that time frequented 

by all the natioiisonSurope, and tFe weights and measures of so 
famous a market were generally known and esteemed. The Scots 
money pound contained, from the time of Alexander I. to that of 
Robert Bruce, a pound of silver of the same weight and fineness with 
the English pound sterling. English, French, and Scots pennies too, 
contained all of them originally a real pennyweight of silver, the 
twentieth part of an ounce, and the two-hundred-and-fortieth part of a 
pound. The shilling too seems originally to have been the denomina- 
tion of a weight. When wheat is at twelve shillings the quarter^ says 
an ancient statute of Henry HI., then wastel bread of a farthing shall 
weigh seven shillings and four pence^ proportion, however, 
between the shilling and either the penny on the one hand, or the 
pound on the other, seems not to have been so constant and uniform 
as that between the penny and the pound. During the first race of the 
kings of France, the French sou or shilling appears upon different 
occasions to have contained five, twelve, t wenty , and forty pennies. 
Among the ancient Saxons a shilling appears at one tune to have con- 
tained only five pennies, and it is not improbable that it may have been 
as variable among them as among their neighbours, the ancient Franks. 
From tlie time of Charlemagne among the French, and from that of 
William the Conqueror among the English, the proportion between the 
pound, the shilling, and the penny, seems to have been uniformly the 
same as at present, though the value of each has been very different. 
For in every country of the world, I believe, the avarice and injustice 
of princes and sovereign states, abusing the confidence of their sub- 
jects, have by degrees diminished the real quantity of metal which had 
been originally contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the latter 
ages of the republic, was reduced to the twenty-fourth part of its 
original value, and, instead of weighing a pound, came to weigh only 
half an ounce. The English pound and penny contain at present 
about a third only ; the Scots pound and penny about a thirty-sixth ; 
and the French pound and penny about a fifty-sixth part of their 
original value. By means of those operations the princes and sove- 
reign ^^es_wlfich^erforraed them were e nabled , in appearance, to pay 
their debts itnd to fulfil Thei r engageinems winTa smal ler quandty 
dfsilver than would otherwiseUave been r^uisite. TFwaTindeed in 
appearance only, for their creditors were really defrauded of a part of 
what was due to them. All other debtors in the state were allowed the 
same privilege, and might pay with the same nominal sum of the new 
and debased coin whatever they had borrowed in the old. Such 
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operations, therefore, have always proved favourable to the debtor, and 
ruinous to the creditor, and have sometimes produced a greater and 
more universal revolution in the fortunes of private persons than could 
have been occasioned by a very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become, in all civilized nations, 
the universal instrument of commerce, by the intervention of which 
goods of all kinds are bought and sold, or exchanged for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally observe in exchanging them 
either for money or for one another, I shall now proceed to examine. 
These rules determine what may be called the relative or exchangeable 
value of goods. 

The word value, it is to be observed, has two different meanings, 
and sometimes expresses the utility of some particular object, and 
sometimes the power of purchasing other goods which the possession 
of that object conveys. The one may be called ‘ v^ue in use ;’ the 
other, ‘ v^ue in exch ange .* The things which have tEe greate^ value 
in use have frequently little or no value in exchange ; and, on the con- 
trary, those which have the greatest value in exchange have frequently 
little or no value inuse.^^ Nothing is more useful than water : but it wilf' 
purchase scarce a nything ; scarce anything can be had" in exchange for 
iL A dlamondp on the contrary, has scarce any value in use, but a very 
great quantity of goods may frequently be had in exchange for it. 

In order to investigate the principles which regulate the exchange- 
able commodities, I shall endeavour to show, — 

I. What is the real measure of this exchangeable value ; or, wherein 
consists the real price of all commodities. 

I I. What are the different parts of which this real price is composed 
or made up. 

III. And what are the different circumstances which sometimes 
raise some or all of these different parts of price above, and sometimes 
sink them below, their natural or ordinary rate ; or, what are the causes 
which sometimes hinder the market price, that is, the actual price of 
commodities, from coinciding exactly with what may be called their 
natural price. 

I shall endeavour to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can, those 
three subjects in the three following chapters, for which I must very 
earnestly entreat both the patience and attention of the reader : his 
patience in order to examine a detail which may perhaps in some 
places appear unnecessarily tedious; and his attention in order to 
understand what may, perhaps, after the fullest explication which 1 am 
capable of giving it, appear still in some degree obscure. I am always 
willing to run some hazard of being tedious in order to be sure that 1 
am perspicuous ; and after taking the utmost pains that I can to be 
perspicuous, some obscurity may still appear toTemain upon a subject 
m its own nature extremely abstracted. 
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Chap. V. — 0/ the real and nominal Price of Commodities, or of their 
Price in Labour, and their Price in Money. 

Every man is rich or poor according to the degree in which he can 
afford to enjoy the necessaries, convenicncics, and amusements of 
human life. But after the division of labour has once thoroughly 
taken place, it is but a very small part of these with which a man’s 
own labour can supply him. The far greater part of them he must 
derive from the labour of other people, and he must be rich or poor 
according to the quantity of that labour which he can command, or 
which he can afford to purchase. The value of any commodity, there- 
fore, to the person who possesses it, and who means not to use or con- 
sume it himself, but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to 
the quantity of labour which it enables him to purchase or command. 
Labour, therefore, is the real measure of the exchangeable value of all 
commodities. 

Thereal priceof everything, what everything really costs tothemanwho 
wants to acquire it, is the toil and t rouble of acquiring i t. What every 
thing is really worth to the man who has acquired it, an3 who wants to 
dispose of it or exchange it for something else, is the toil and trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon other 
people. What is bought with money or with goods is purchased by 
labour, as much as what we require by the toil of our own body. That 
money or those goods indeed save us this toil. They contain the value 
of a certain quantity of labour, which we exchange for what is supposed 
at the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour was the 
lirst price, the original purchase money that was paid for all things. It 
was not by gold or by silver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the 
world was originally purchased ; and its value, to those who possess it, 
and who want to exch,ange it for some new productions, is precisely 
equal to the quantity of labour which it can enable them to purchase 
or command. 

Wea lth, a s Mr. Hobbes saysi^is power. But the person who either 
acquires, or succeeds to a great fortune, does not necessarily acquire or 
succeed to any political power, either civil or military. His fortune may 
perhaps, afford him the means of acquiring both, but the mere possession 
of that fortune does not necessarily convey to him either. The power 
which that possession immediately and directly conveys to him, is the 
power of purchasing ; a certain command over all the labour, or over 
all the produce of labour which is then in the market. His fortune is 
greater or less precisely in proportion to the extent of this power ; or 
to the quantity of other men's labour, or, what is the same thing, of 
the produce of other men's labour which it enables him to purchase or 
command. The exchangeable value of everything must always be 
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precisely equal to the extent of this power which it will convey 
to its owner. 

But though labour be the real measure of the exchangeable value of 
all commodities, it is not that by which their value i^ commonly es ti- 
mated., It is oftenTHifficuIt to ascertain the proportioiT befweenTwo 
cTiffSi^t quantities of labour. The time spent in two different sorts of 
work will not always alone determine this pr oportion. The different 
degrees of hardsliTp endlTredj and ofjngenuity exercised, must likewise 
j be tak en in to account. There may be more labour m an hour's hard 
■work than in two* hours’ easy business ; or in an hour’s application to 
a trade which it cost ten years’ labour to learn, than in a month’s 
industry at an ordinary and obvious employment. But it is not easy to 
find any accurate measure either of hardship or ingenuity. In exchange 
ing indeed the different productions of different sorts of labour for one 
another, some allowance is commonly made for both. It is adjusted, 
however, not by any accurate measure, but by the higgling and the bar- 
gaining of the market, according to that sort of rough equality which, 
though not exact, is yet sufficient for carrying on the business of 
common life. 

Every commodity, besides, is more frequently exchanged for, and 
thereby compared with, other commodities than with labour. It is 
more natural therefore to estimate its exchangeable value by the quan- 
tity of some other commodity, than by that of the labour which it can 
purchase. The greater part of people too understand better what is 
meant by a quantity of a particular commodity than by a quantity of 
labour. The one is a plain and palpable object ; the other an abstract 
notion, which, though it can be made sufficiently intelligible, is not 
altogether so natural and obvious. 

But, when barter ceases, and money has become the common instru- 
ment of commerce, every particular commodity is more frequently ex- 
changed for money than for any other commodity. The butcher seldom 
carries his beef or 

exchange them for 

wherehe exchanges them for money, and afterwards exchanges that 
money for bread and for beer. The quantity of money which he gets 
for them regulates too the quantity of bread and beer which he can 
afterwards purchase. It is more natural and obvious to him, therefore, 
to estimate their value by the quantity of money, the commodity for 
which he immediately exchanges them, than by that of bread and beer^ 
the commodities for which he can exchange them only by the interven- 
tion of another commodity ; and rather to say that his butcher’s meat 
is worth threepence or fourpence a pound, than that it is worth three or 
four pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of small beer. Hence it 
comes to pass, that the exchangeable value of every commodity is more 
frequently estimated by the quantity of money, than by the quantity 
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either of labour or of any other commodity which can be had in ex- 
change for it. 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, vary in their 
value, are sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of 
easier and sometimes of more difficult purchase. The quantity of 
labour which any particular quantity of them can purchase or com- 
mand, or the quantity of other goods which it will exchange for, depends 
always upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines which happen to 
be known about the time when such exchanges are made. The dis- 
covery of the abundant mines of America reduced , m the sixteenth 
century, the value j)f jfoldjinc^silver in Europe to aFouI'a "third oT wha^ 
it had been b efore. As irbosts lessTaB'our1[6“Bnhg those metals frorn^ 
TTe' mine to the market, so when they were brought thither they could 
purchase or command less labour ; and this revolution in their value, 
though perhaps the greatest, is by no means the only one of which 
history gives some account. But as a measure of quantity, such as the 
natural foot, fathom, or handful, which is continually varying in its own 
quantity, can never be an accurate measure of the quantity of other 
things ; so a commodity, which is itself continually varying in its own 
value, can never be an accurate measure of the value of oth er com- 
modities. Equal quantities of labour, at all times and places, may 
be said to be of equal value to the labourer. In his ordinary state of 
health, strength and spirits ; in the ordinary degree of his skill and 
dexterity, he must always lay down the same portion of his ease, his 
liberty, and his happiness. The price which he pays must always be 
the same, whatever may be the quantity of goods which he receives in 
return for it. Of these indeed it may sometimes purchase a greater 
and sometimes a smaller quantity ; but it is their value which varies, 
not that of the labour which purchases them. At all times and places 
that is dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it costs much 
labour to acquire ; and that cheap which is to be had easily, or with 
very little labour. Labour alone therefore, never varying in its own 
value, is alone the ultimate and real standard by which the value of all 
commodities can at all times and places be estimated and compared. 
It is their real price ; money is their nominal price only . 

But though equal quantitiSS of "labour are always of^ equal value to 
the labourer, yet to the person who employs him they appear sometimes 
to be of greater and sometimes of smaller value. He purchases them 
sometimes with a -greater and sometimes with a sm aller quantity of 
goods, and to him the price of labour seems to vary filce' !hat bf alT otli?!^ 
things. It appears to him dear in the one case, and cheap in the other. 
In reality, however, it is the goods which are cheap in the one case, and 
dear in the other. 

In this popular sense therefore labour, like commodities, may be said 
to hare a real and a nominal price. Its real price may be said to con- 
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sist in the quanti^ of the necessaries and conveniences of-U f e whid i 
are giv en for it j it s nomi n af price, in the quantity of mon ey. The 
labourer Is rich or poor, is wen or ill rewarded, im pr^ortion to the real 
not to the nominal price of his labour. 

The distinction between the real and the nominal price of commodi- 
ties and labour, is not a matter of mere speculation, but may sometimes 
be of considerable use in practice. The same real price is always at 
the same value ; but on account of the variations in the value of gold 
and silver, the same nominal price is sometimes of very different 
values. When a landed estate, therefore, is sold with a reservation of 
a perpetual rent, if it is intended that this rent should always be of the 
same value, it is of importance to the family in whose favour it is re- 
served, that It should not consist in a particular sum of money. Its 
value would in this case be liable to variations of two different kinds ; 
first, to those which arise from the diffeient quantities of gold and silver 
which are contained at different times in com of the same denomina- 
tion ; and, secondly, to those which arise from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and silver at different times. 

Princes and sovereign states have frequently fancied that they had a 
temporary interest to diminish the quantity of pure metal contained in 
their coins ; but they seldom have fancied that they had any to augment 
it. The quantity of metal contained in the coins, I believe of all 
nations, has, accordingly, been almost continually diminishing, and 
hardly ever augmenting. Such variations therefore tend almost always 
to diminish the value of a money rent. 

The discovery of the mines of America diminished the value of gold 
and silver in Europe. This diminution, it is commonly supposed, 
though I apprehend without any certain proof, is still going on gradu- 
ally, and is likely to continue to do so for a long time. Upon this sup- 
position, therefore, such variations are more likely to diminish, than to 
augment the value of a money rent, even though it should be stipulated 
to be paid, not in such a quantity of coined money of such a denomi- 
nation (in so many pounds sterling, for example), but in so many ounces 
either of pure silver, or of silver of a certain standard. 

The rents whic h have been reserved in ^orn have pre served their 
value much better than those which have been resefv^ed in money, even 
wlierelfie denomination of the coin has not been altered. By the i8th 
of Elizabeth it was enacted, That a third of the rent of aJl college 
leases should be reserved in corn, to be paid, either in kind, or accord- 
ing to the current prices at the nearest public market. The money 
arising from this corn rent, though originally but a third of the whole, 
is in the present times, according to Doctor Blackstone, commonly near 
double of what arises from the other two-thirds. The old money rents 
of colleges must, according to this account, have su nk almost to a fourth 
part of their ancient value ; or are worth litfie more tfian a fourth part 
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of the corn which they were formerly worth. But since the reign of 
Philip and Mary the denomination of the English com has undergone 
little or no alteration, and the same number of pounds, shillings and 
pence have contained very nearly the same quantity of pure silver. 
This degradation, therefore, in the value of the money rents of colleges) 
has arisen altogether from the degradation in the value of silver. 

When the degradation in the value of silver is combined with the 
diminution of the quantity of it contained in the coin of the same 
denomination, the loss is frequently still greater. In Scotland, where 
the denomination of the com has undergone much greater alterations 
than It ever did in England, and in France, where it has undergone 
still greater alterations than it ever did in Scotland, some ancient rents, 
originally of considerable value, have m this manner been reduced 
almost to nothing. 

Equal quantities of labour will, at distant times, be purchased more 
nearly with equal quantities of corn, the subsistence of the lah ourer. 
than with equal quantities of gold and^TTv^j^or^perHaps "0? any other 
commodity. Equal quantities of corn, therefoie, will, at distant times, 
be more nearly of the same real value, or enable the possessor to pur- 
chase or command more nearly the same quantity of the labour of other 
people. They will do this, I say, more nearly than equal quantities of 
almost any other commodity ; for even equal quantities of corn will not 
do it exactly. The subsistence of the labourer, or the real price of 
labour, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, is very different upon 
different occasions ; more liberal in a society advancing to opulence, 
than in one that is standing still ; and in one that is standing still, than 
in one that is going backwards. Every other commodity, however, 
will at any particular time purchase a greater or smaller quantity of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of subsistence which it can purchase 
at that time. A rent therefore reserved in corn^ is liable only to the 
variations in the quantity of labour which a certain quantity of corn 
can purchase. But a rent reserved in any other commodity is liable, 
not only to the variations in the quantity of labour which any particular 
quantity of corn can purchase, but to the variations in the quantity 
of corn which can be purchased by any particular quantity of that 
commodity. 

Though the real value of a corn rent, it is to be observed however, 
varies much less from century to century than that of a money rent, it 
varies much more from year to year. The money price of labour, as 
I shall endeavour to show hereafter, does not fluctuate from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but seems to be everywhere accom- 
modated, not to the temporary or occasional, but to the average or 
ordinary price of that necessary of life. The average or ordinary price 
of corn again is regulated, as I shall likewise endeavour to show here- 
after, by the value of silver, by the richness or barrenness of the mines 
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which supply the market with that metal, or by the quantity of labour 
which must be employed, and consequently of com which must be 
consumed, in order to bring any particular quantity of silver from the 
mine to the market. But the value of silver, though it sometimes 
varies greatly from century to century, seldom varies much from year 
to year, but frequently continues the same, or very nearly the same, 
for half a century or a century together. The ordinary or average 
money price of corn, therefore, may, during so long a period, continue 
the same or very nearly the same too, and along with it the money 
price of labour, provided, at least, the society continues, in other 
respects, in the same or nearly in the same condition. In the mean 
time the temporary and occasional price of corn may frequently be 
double, one year, of what it had been the year before, or fluctuate, for 
example, from five and twenty to fifty shillings the quarter. But when 
com IS at the latter price, not only the nominal, but the real value of a 
corn rent will be double of what it is when at the former, or will com- 
mand double the quantity either of labour or of the greater part of 
other commodities ; the money price of labour, and along with it that 
of most other things, continuing the same during these fluctuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only universal, as well 
as the only accurate measure of value, or the only standard by which 
we can compare the values of different commodities at all times and 
at all places. We cannot estimate, it is allowed, the real value of 
different commodities from century to century by the quantities of , 
silver which were given for them. We cannot estimate it from year to j 
year by the quantities of corn. By the quantities of labour we can, 
with the greatest accuracy, estimate it both from century to century 
and from year to year. Fro m c en tury to century , corn is a better 
measure^thaQ_silver, because, from century to century, equal quantities 
'oTc^n will command the same quantity of labour more nearly than 
equal quantities of silver. From year to year, o n the contrary, silver 
IS a better measure than corn, because equal quantities of it will more 
nearly command the same quantity of labour. 

But though in establishing perpetual rents, or even in letting very 
long leases, it may be of use to distinguish between the real and 
pominal price ; it is of none in buying and selling, the more common 
and ordinary transactions of human life. 

At the same time and place the real and the nominal price of all 
commod ities are exactly in proportion to one another. The more or 
less money you get ior ahy commodity, in the London market, for 
example, t^ more or less labour it will at that time and place enable 
you to pur&iase^r command. At tne same time and pia^, therefore, 
money is {lie iixaui mtiasurtdf the real exchangeable value of all com- 
modities. It is so, however, at the same time and place only. 

Though, at distant places^ there i? no regular proportion between tb© 
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real and the money price of commodities, yet the merchant who carries 
goods from one to the other hsfe nothing to consider but their money 
price, or the difference between the quantity of silver for which he 
buys them, and that for which he is likely to sell them. Half an 
ounce of silver at Canton in China may command a greater quantity 
both of labour and of the necessaries and conveniences of life, than an 
ounce at London. A commodity, therefore, which sells for half an 
ounce of silver at Canton may there be really dearer, of more real im- 
portance to the man who possesses it there, than a commodity which 
sells for an ounce at London is to the man who possesses it at London. 
If a London merchant, however, can buy at Canton for half an ounce 
of silver, a commodity which he can afterwards sell at London for an 
ounce, he gams a hundred per cent, by the bargain, just as much as if 
an ounce of silver was at London exactly of the same value as at 
Canton. It is of no impoitance to him that half an ounce of silver at 
Canton would have given him the command of more labour and of a 
greater quantity of the necessaries and conveniences of life than an 
ounce can do at London. An ounce at London will always give him 
the command of double the quantity of all these, which half an ounce 
could have done there, and this is precisely what he wants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, therefore, which finally 
determines the prudence or imprudence of all purchases and sales, and 
thereby regulates almost the whole business of common life in which 
price is concerned, we cannot wonder that it should have been so much 
more attended to than the real price. 

In such a work as this, however, it may sometimes be of use to 
compare the different real values of a particular commodity at different 
times and places, or the different degrees of power over the labour of 
other people which it may, upon different occasions, have given to 
those who possessed it. We must in this case compare, not so much 
the different quantities of silver for which it was commonly sold, as 
the different quantities of labour which those different quantities of 
silver could have purchased. But the current prices of labour at dis- 
tant times and places can scarce ever be known with any degree of 
exactness. Those of corn, though they have in few places been 
regularly recorded, are in general better known and have been more 
frequently taken notice of by historians and other writers. We must 
generally, therefore, content ourselves with them, not as being always 
exactly in the same proportion as the current prices of labour, but as 
being the nearest approximation which can commonly be had to that 
proportion. I shall hereafter have occasion to make several compari- 
sons of this kind. 

In the progress of industry, commercial nations have found it con- 
venient to com several different metals into money ; gold for larger 
payments, silver for purchases of moderate value, and copper, or some 
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Other coarse metal, for those of still smaller consideration. They have 
always, however, considered one of those metals as more peculiarly the 
measure of value than any of the other two ; and this preference 
seems generally to have been given to the metal which they happened 
first to make use of as the instrument of commerce. Having once 
began to use it as their standard, which they must have done when 
they had no other money, thfey have generally continued to do so even 
when the necessity was not the same. 

The Romans are said to have had nothing but copper money till 
within five years before the first Punic war, (Pliny, hb. xxxiii. c. 3,) 
when they first began to com silver. Copper, therefore, appears to 
have continued always the measure of valuejn that republic. At Rome 
all accounts appear to have been k^,land the value of all estates to 
have been computed, either in yiss^s or in Sestertii. The As was 
always the denomination of a copper com. The word Sestertius sig- 
nifies two Asses and a half. Though the Sestertius, therefore, was 
originally a silver coin, its value was estimated in copper. At Rome, 
one who owed a great deal of money, was said to have a great deal of 
other people’s copper. 

The northern nations who established themselves upon the ruins of 
the Roman empire, seem to have had silver money from the first 
beginning of their settlements, and not to have known either gold or 
copper coins for several ages thereafter. There were silver coins in 
England in the time of the Saxons ; but there was little gold coined 
till the time of Edward III. no r any copper till that of Tames I. of 
Great Britain. In England, IhereforeTand tor the same reason, 1 
believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, all accounts are kept, 
and the value of all goods and of all estates is generally computed in 
silver ; and when we mean to express the amount of a person’s fortune, 
we seldom mention the number of guineas, but the number of pounds 
sterling which we suppose would be given for it. 

Originally, in all countries, I believe, a legal tender of payment could 
be made only in the coin of that metal, which was peculiarly considered 
as the standard or measure of value. In England, gold was not con- 
sidered as a legal tender for a long time after it was coined into money. 
The proportion between the values of gold and silver money was not 
fixed by any public law or proclamation ; but was left to be settled by 
the market. If a debtor offered payment in gold, the creditor might 
cither reject such payment altogether, or accept of it at such a valua- 
tion of the gold as he and his debtor could agree upon. Copper is not 
at present a legal tender, except in the change of the sma^er silver 
coins. In this state of things the distinction between the metal which 
was the standard, and that which was not the standard, was something 
more than a nominal distinction. 

In process of time, and as people became gradually more familiar 
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with the use of the different metals in coin, and consequently better 
acquainted with the proportion between their respective values, it has 
in most countries, I believe, been found convenient to ascertain this 
proportion, and to declare by a public law that a guinea, for example, 
of such a weight and fineness, should exchange for one-and-twenty 
shillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that amount. In this state 
of things, and during the continuance of any one regulated proportion 
of this kind, the distinction between the metal which is the standard, 
and the metal which is not the standard, becomes little more than a 
nominal distinction. 

In consequence of any change, however, in this regulated proportion, 
this distinction becomes, or at least seems to become, something more 
than nominal again. If the regulated value of a guinea, for example 
was either reduced to twenty, or raised to two-and-twenty shillings, all 
accounts being kept and almost all obligations for debt being expressed 
in silver money, the greater part of payments could in either case be 
made with the same quantity of silver money as before ; but would 
require very different quantities of gold money ; a greater in the one 
case, and a smaller in the other. Silver would appear to be moic 
invariable in its value than gold. Silver would appear to measure the 
value of gold, and gold would not appear to measure the value of 
silver. The value of gold would seem to depend upon the quantity of 
silver which it would exchange for ; and the value of silver would not 
seem to dejfend upon the quantity of gold which it would exchange 
for. This difference, however, would be altogether owing to the custom 
of keeping accounts, and of expressing the amount of all great and 
small sums rather in silver than in gold money. One of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s notes for five-and-twenty or fifty guineas would, after an altera- 
tion of this kind, be still payable with fivc-and-twenty or fifty guineas 
in the same manner as before. It would, after such an alteration, be 
payable with the same quantity of gold as before, but with very differ- 
ent quantities of silver. In the payment of such a note, gold would 
appear to be more invariable in its value than silver. Gold would 
appear to measure the value of silver, and silver would not appear to 
measure the value of gold. If the custom of keeping accounts, and of 
expressing promissory notes and other obligations for money in this 
manner, should ever become general, gold, and not silver, would be 
considered as the metal which was peculiarly the standaid or measure 
of value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one regulated proportion 
between,the respective values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the most precious metal regulates the value of the whole coin. 
Twelve copper pence contain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of 
not the best quality, which, before it is coined, is seldom woith seven- 
pence in silver. But as by the regulation twelve such pence are ordered 
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to exchange for a shilling, they are in the market considered as worth 
a shilling, and a shilling can at any time be had for them. Even before 
the late reformation of the gold coin of Great Britain, the gold, that 
part of it at least which circulated in London and its neighbourhood, 
was in general less degraded below its standard weight than the greater 
part of the silver. One and twenty worn and defaced shillings, how- 
ever, were considered as equivalent to a guinea, which perhaps, indeed, 
was worn and defaced too, but seldom so much so. The late regula- 
tions have brought the gold coin as near perhaps to its standard 
weight as it is possible to bring the current com of any nation ; and 
the order, to receive no gold at the public offices but by weight, is 
likely to preserve it so, as long as that order is enforced. The silver 
coin still continues in the same worn and degraded state as before the 
reformation of the gold com. In the market, however, one-and-twenty 
shillings of the degraded silver coin are still considered as worth a 
guinea of this excellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently raised the value of 
the silver coin which can be exchanged for it. 

In the English mint a pound weight of gold is coined into forty-four 
guineas and a half, which, at one-and-twenty shillings the guinea, is 
equal to forty-five pounds fourteen shillings and sixpence. An ounce 
of such gold com, therefore, is worth 3/. lyj. io|</. in silver. In Eng- 
land no or sei gnorage is paid upon the coinage, and he who 
carries a pound w^ght or an ounce weight of standard gold bullion to 
the mint, t[et 3 back a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold m coin,^ 
wi thout anv^Heduction . Three pouhHssm^nteen shillings anH" ten-* 
pence half^nny an ounce, therefore, is said to be the mint price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold coin which the mint gives in 
return for standard gold bullion. Before the leformation of the gold 
coin, the price of standard gold bullion in the market had for many 
years been upwards of 3/. i8j. sometimes 3/, 19J. and very fre- 
quently 4/. an ounce ; that sum, it is probable, in the worn and de- 
graded gold coin, seldom containing more than an ounce of standard 
gold. Since the reformation of the gold coin, the market price of 
standard gold bullion seldom exceeds 3/. Jjs. yd. an ounce. Before 
the reformation of the gold coin, the market price was always more or 
less above the mint price. Since that reformation, the maiket price 
has been constantly below the mint prije. But that market price is 
the same whether it is paid in gold or m silver coin. The late reforma- 
tion of the gold coin, therefore, has raised not only the value of the 
gold coin, but likewise that of the silver coin in proportion to gold 
bullion, and probably too in proportion to all other commodities ; 
though the price of the greater part of other commodities being influ- 
enced by so many other causes, the lise in the value either of gold or 
silver com in proportion to them, may not be so distinct and sensible. 
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In the English mint a pound weight of standard silver bullion is 
coined into sixty-two shillings, containing, m the same manner, a 
pound weight of standard silver. Five shillings and two-pence an 
ounce, therefore, is said to be the mint price of silver in England, or 
the quantity of silver coin which the mint gives in return for standard 
silver bullion. Before the reformation of the gold com, the market 
price of standard silver bullion was, upon different occasions, five 
shillings and four-pence, five shillings and five-pence, five shillings 
and six-pcnce, five shillings and seven-pence, and very often five shil- 
lings and eight-pence an ounce. Five shillings and seven-pence, how- 
ever, seems to have been the most common price. Since the reforma- 
tion of the gold coin, the market price of standard silver bullion has 
fallen occasionally to five shillings and threc-pcncc, five shillings and 
four-pence, and five shillings and five-pence an ounce, which last price 
it has scarce ever exceeded. Though the market puce of silver bullion 
has fallen considerably since the reformation of the gold com, it has 
not fallen so low as the mint price. 

In the proportion between the different metals in the English coin, 
as copper is rated very much above its real value, so silver is rated 
somewhat below it. In the market of Europe, in the French coin and 
in the Dutch coin, an ounce of fine gold exchanges for about fourteen 
ounces of fine silver. In the English coin, it exchanges for about fifteen 
ounces, that is, for more silver than it is worth according to the com- 
mon estimation of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars is not, 
even in England, raised by the high price of copper in English coin, so 
the price of silver in bullion is not sunk by the low rate of silver in 
English coin. Silver in bullion still preserves its proper proportion to 
gold ; for the same reason that coppci in bars preserves its proper pro- 
portion to silver. 

Upon the reformation of the silver coin in the reign of William III. 
the price of silver bullion still continued to be somewhat above the 
m int price . Mr. Locke imputed this high price to the permission of 
exporting silver bullion, and to the prohibition of exporting silver coin. 
This permission of exporting, he said, rendered the demand for silver 
bullion greater than the demand for silver coin. But the number of 
people who w'ant silver com foi the common uses of buying and selling 
at home is surely much greater than that of those who want silver 
bullion either for the use of exportation or for any other use. There 
subsists at present a like permission of exporting gold bullion, and a 
like prohibition of exporting gold coin ; and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in the English coin silver 
was then, in the same manner as now, under-rated in proportion to 
gold ; and the gold coin (which at that time too was not supposed to 
require any reformation) regulated then, as well as now, the real value 
of the whole coin. As the reformation of the silver coin did not then 
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reduce the price of silver bullion to the mint price, it is not very prob- 
able that a like reformation will do so now. 

Were the silver coin brought back as near to its standard weight as 
the gold, a guinea, it is probable, would, according to the present pro- 
portion, exchange for more silver in coin than it would purchase in 
bullion. The silver containing its full standard weight, there would in 
this case be a profit in melting it down, in order, firs t, to sell the bullion 
for £old coin, and afterwards to exchange this goT3 coin forsAveTcoin 
to be melted down in the same manner. Some alteration in the present 
proportion seems to be the only method of preventing this inconve- 
niency. 

The inconvenieney perhaps would be less if silver was rated in the 
coin as much above its proper proportion to gold as it is at present 
rated below it ; provided it was at the same time enacted that silver 
should not be a legal tender for more than the change of a guinea, in 
the same manner as copper is not a legal tender for more than the 
change of a shilling. No creditor could in this case be cheated in 
consequence of the high valuation of silver in coin ; as no creditor 
can at present be cheated in consequence of the high valuation of 
copper. The bankers only would suffer by this regulation. When a 
run comes upon them they sometimes endeavour to gain time by pay- 
ing in sixpences, and they would be precluded by this regulation from 
this discreditable method of evading immediate payment. They 
would be obliged in consequence to keep at all times in their coffers a 
greater quantity of cash than at present ; and though this might no 
doubt be a considerable inconvenieney to them, it would at the same 
time be a considerable security to their creditors. 

Three pounds seventeen shillings and tenpcnce halfpenny (the mint 
price of gold) certainly does not contain, even in our present excellent 
gold coin, more than an ounce of standard gold, and it may be thought, 
therefore, should not purchase more standard bullion. But gold in 
coin is more convenient than gold in bullion, and though, in England, 
the coinage is free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion to the mint, 
can seldom be returned in coin to the owner till after a delay of several 
weeks. In the present hurry of the mint, it could not be returned till 
after the delay of several months. This delay is equivalent to a small 
duty, and renders gold in coin somewhat more valuable than an equal 
quantity of gold in bullion. If in the English com silver was rated 
according to its proper proportion to gold, the price of silver bullion 
would probably fall below the mint price even without any reformation 
of the silver coin ; the value even of the present worn and defaced 
silver coin being regulated by the value of the excellent gold coin for 
which it can be changed. » 

A small seignorage or duty upon the coinage of both gold ahd silver 
would probably increase still more the superiority of those metals in 
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com aoove an equal quantity of either of them in bullion. The coin- 
age would in this case increase the Value of the metal coin m propor- 
tion to the extent of this small duty; for the same reason that the 
“Tashion increases the value of plate in proportion to the price of that 
fashion. The superiority of com above bullion would prevent the 
melting down of the com, and would discourage its exportation. If 
upon any public exigency it should become necessary to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would soon return again of its own accord. 
Abroad it could sell only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight. There would be a profit, therefore, in 
bringing it home again. In France a seignorage of about eight per 
cent. IS imposed upon the coinage, and the French coin, when ex- 
ported, IS said to return home again of its own accoid. 

IT The occasional fluctuations in the market price of gold and silver 
bullion aiise fiom the same causes as the like fluctuations in that of all 
other commodities. The frequent loss of those metals from various 
accidents by sea and by land, the continual waste of them m gilding 
and plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and tear of coin, and 
in that of plate ; require, in all countries which possess no mines of 
their own, a continual impoitation, in order to repair this loss and this 
waste. The merchant importers, like all other merchants, we may 
believe, endeavour, as well as they can, to suit their occasional im • 
portations to what, they judge, is likely to be the immediate demand. 
With all their attention, however, they sometimes over-do the business, 
and sometimes under-do it. When they import more bullion than is 
wanted, rather than incur the risk and trouble of exporting it again, 
they are sometimes willing to sell a part of it for something less 
than the ordinary or average price. When, on the other hand, they 
import less than is wanted, they get something more than this price. 
But when, under all those occasional fluctuations, the market price 
either of gold or silver bullion continues for several years together 
steadily and constantly, either more or less above, or more or less 
below the mint pace; we maybe assured that this steady and con- 
stant, either superiority or inferiority of price, is the effect of sonie- 
thing in the state of the coin, which, at that time, renders a certain 
quantity of coin either of more value or of less value than the precise 
quantity of bullion which it ought to contain. The constancy and 
steadiness of the effect, supposes a proportionable constancy and 
steadiness in the cause. 

The money of any particular country is, at any particular time and 
place, more or less an accurate measure of value according as the cui- 
rent coin is more or less exactly agreeable to its standard, or contains 
more or less exactly the precise quantity of pure gold or pure silver, 
which it ought fjo contain. If in England, for example, forty-four 
guineas and a half contained exactly a pound weight of standard gold, 
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or eleven ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the gold coin in 
England would be as, accurate a measure of the actual value of goods 
at any particular time and place as the nature of the thing would 
admit. But if, by rub bing and wearing , f orty-fou r guineas a nd a half 
generally CSHFain' less than a pound” stahd^” goid^the" 
diminutionThdivever, being greater in some piecerthah in others — the 
measure of value comes to be liable to the same sort of uncertainty to 
which all other weights ‘and measures are commonly exposed. As it 
rarely happens that these aic exactly agreeable to their standard, the 
merchant adjusts the price of his goods, as well as he can, not to what 
those weights and measures ought to be, but to what, upon an average, 
he finds by experience they actually are. In consequence of a like 
disorder in the coin, the price of goods comes, m the same manner, to 
be adjusted, not to the quantity of puie gold 01 silver which the coin 
ought to contain, but to that which, upon an a\erage, it is found by 
experience it actually does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it is to be observed, I understand 
always the quantity of pure gold or silver for which they are sold, with- 
out -any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six shillings and 
eight-pence, for example, in the time of Edward I , I consider as the 
same money-price with a pound sterling in the present time ; because 
It contained, as nearly as we can judge, the same quantity of pure 
silver. 


Chap. VI . — Of the Component Paris of the Price of Comnodities, 

In that early and rude state of society which precedes both the accu- 
mulation of stock and the appropriation of land^ the proportion be- 
tween the quantities of labour necessary^ for acquiring different objects 
seems to be the only circumstance which can afford any rule for ex- 
changing them for one another. If among a nation of hunters, for 
example, it usually costs twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver should naturally exchange for, or be worth 
two deer. It is natural that what is usually the produce of two days' 
or two hours’ labour, should be worth double of what is usually the 
produce of one day’s or one hour’s labour. 

If the one species of labour should be more severe than the other, 
some allowance will naturally be made for this superior hardship ; and 
the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way may frequently ex- 
change for that of two hours’ labour in the other. 

Or if the one species of labour requires an uncommon degree of dex- 
terity and ingenuity, the esteem which men have for such talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce, superior to what would be due 
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to the time employed about it. Such talents can seldom be acquiicd 
but in consequence of long application, and the superior value of their 
produce may frequently be more than a reasonable compensation for 
the time and labour which must be spent in acquiring them. In tlie 
advanced state of society, allowances of this kind, for superior hard- 
ship and superior skill, are commonly made in the wagds of labour ; 
and something of the same kind must probably have taken place in its 
earliest and rudest penod. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of labour belongs to the 
labourer ; and the quantity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing any commodity, is the only circumstance which can regu- 
late the quantity of labour which it ought commonly to purchase, com- 
mand, or exchange for. 

As soon as stock has accumulated in the hands of particular persons, 
some of them will naturally employ it m setting to work industrious 
people, whom they will supply with materials and subsistence , in order 
to make a^rofit by the jale of their work, or by what their labour adds 
to the value of the materials. In e.xhhanging the complete manulabture 
either for money, fo7TaBour, or for other goods, over and above what 
may be sufficient to pay the price of the materials, and the wages of the 
workmen, something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of 
the work who hazards his stock in this adventure. The value which 
the workmen add to the materials, therefore, resolves itself in this case 
into two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the other the profits 
of their employer upon the whole stock of materials and wages which 
he advanced. He could have no interest to employ them, unless he 
expected from the sale of their work something more than what was 
sufficient to replace his stock to him ; and he could have no interest to 
employ a great stock rather than a small one, unless his profits were to 
bear some proportion to the extent of his stock. 

The profits of stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a different 
name for the wages or a particular sort of labour, the labour of inspec- 
tion and direction. They are, however, altogether different, are regu- 
lated by quite different principles, and bear no proportion to the quan- 
tity, the hardship, or the ingenuity of this supposed labour of inspection 
and directioa They are regulated altogether by the value of the stock 
employed, and are greater or smaller in proportion to the extent of this 
stock. Let us suppose, for example, that in some particular place, 
where the common annual profits of manufacturing stock are ten pet 
cent, there are two different manufactures, in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rate of fifteen pounds a year each, or at 
expense of three hundred a year in each manufactory. Let us sup- 
pose too, that the coarse materials annually wrought up in the one cost 
only seven bundled pounds, while the finer mateiials in the other cost 
seven thousand. The capital annually employed in the one will in this 
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case amount o nly to one thousand pounds ; whereas that employed in 
the other will arnount to seven thousand three hu ndred pounds. At 
the rate of ten per cent, therefore, the undertaker of the one will expect 
a yearly profit of about one hundred pounds only ; while that of the 
other will expect about seven hundred and thirty pounds. But 
though their profits are so very different, their labour of inspection and 
direction may be either altogether or very nearly the same. In many 
great works, almost the whole labour of this kind is committed to some 
principal clerk. His wages properly express the value of this labour of 
inspection and direction. Though m settling them some regard is had 
commonly, not only to his labour and skill, but to the trust which is re- 
posed in him, yet they never bear any regular proportion to the capital 
of which he oversees the management ; and the owner of this capital, 
though he is thus discharged of almost all labour, still expects that his 
profits should bear a regular proportion to his capital. In the price of 
commodities, therefore, the profits of stock constitute a component 
part altogether different from the wages of labour, and regulated by 
quite different principles. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of labour does not always 
belong to the labourer. He must in most cases share it with the owner 
of the stock wlijch employs him. Neither is the quantity of labour 
cdmhiOnly em^yed in acquiring or producing any commodity, the 
only circumstance which can regulate the quantity which it ought com- 
monly to purchase, command, or exchange for. An additional quan- 
tity, It is evident, must be due for the profits of the stock which ad- 
vanced the wages and furnished the materials of that labour. 

As soon as the land of any country has all become private property, 
the landlords, like all other men, love to reap where they never sowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. The wood of the 
forest, the grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of the earth, 
which, when lan d was in common, cost the labourer only the trouble of 
gatherinjf them, come, even to him, to have an additional price fixed 
upon them. He must then pay for the licence to gather them ; and 
must give up to the landlord a portion of what his labour either collects 
or produces. This portion, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
price of this portion, constitutes the rent of land, and in the price of 
the greater part of commodities makes a third component part. 

The real value of all the different component parts of price, it must 
be observed, is measured by the quimtity of labour which they can, 
each of them, purchase or command. Labou r measur es the value^ 
not o nly of that part of price which resolves itselT into labour, I5ut of 
tKat which resolves itself into rent, and of that which resolves itself 
into jrofit. 

In every society the price of every commodity finally resolves itself 
into some one or other, or all of those thicc parts ; and in every im- 
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proved society, all the three enter more or less, as component parts, 
into the price of the far greater part of commodities. 

In the price of corn, for example, one part pays the rent of thejaodr 
lord, another pays the wages or maintenance of the labourers and 
.nibouring cattle employed in producing it, and the third pays the pro- 
■<it of the farmer. These three parts seem cither im mediate ly or iilti- 
mately to make up the whole price o f corn. A'foiirtirpart, it may per* 
haps beTKougiit, is necessary for replacing the stock of the farmer, or 
for compensating the wear and tear of his labouring cattle, and other 
instruments of husbandry. But it must be considered that the price of 
any instrument of husbandry, such as a labouring horse, is itself made 
up of the same three parts ; the rent of the land upon which he is 
reared, the labour of tending and rearing him, and the profits of the 
farmer who advances both the rent of this land, and the wages of this 
labour. Though the price of the coin, therefore, may pay the price as 
well as the maintenance of the hoisc, the whole price still resolves itself 
either immediately or ultimately into the same three paits of icnt, 
labour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, wc must add to the puce of the corn, 
the profits of the millci, and the wages of his servants ; in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages of his servants ; and in 
the price of both, the labour oftiansporting the corn from the house of 
the farmer to that of the miller, and fiom that of the miller to that of 
the baker, together with the profits of those who advance the wages 
of that labour. 

The price of flax resolves itself into the same three parts as that of 
corn. In the price of linen we must add to this price the wages of the 
flax-dresser, of the spinner, of the weaver, of the bleacher, &c. together 
with the profits of their respective employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be more manufactured, that 
part of the price which resolves itself into wages and profit, comes to 
be greater in proportion to that which resolves itself into rent. In the 
progress of the manufacture, not only the number of profits increase, 
but every subsequent profit is greater than the foregoing ; because the 
capital from which it is derived must always be ^eato. The 
capital which employs the weavers, for example, must be grater than 
that which employs the spinners; because it not only replaces that capi- 
tal with its profits, but pays, besides, the wages of the weavers ; and 
the profits must always bear some proportion to the capital. 

In the most improved societies, however, there are always a few 
commodities of which the price resolves itself into two parts only, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of stock ; a nd a sljll sma ller n um^r. 
in which it consists altogether in the wages of laboiy . In the ^ce of 
’sea-hsh, for example, oiie part pays tne labour olTthe fishermen, and 
the other the profits of the capital employed in the fishery. Rent very 
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■ seldom makes any part in it, though it does sometimes, as I shall show 
hereafter. It is otherwise, at least through the greater part of Europe, 
in river fisheries. A salmon fishery pays a rent, and rent, though it 
cannot well be called the rent of land, makes a part of the price of a 
salmon as well as wages and profit. In some parts of Scotland a few 
poor people make a trade of gathering, along the sea shore, those little 
variegated stones commonly known by the name of Scotch Pebbles. 
The price which is paid to them by the stone-cutter is altogether the 
wages of their labour ; neither rent nor profit make any part of it. 

But the whole price of any commodity must s till fina lly r esolve its elf 
into some one or other, or all ot those threu-pgfts ; as whatever part ot 
it remains after paying the rent of the land, and the price of the whole 
labour employed in raising, manufacturing, and bringing it to market, 
must necessarily be profit to somebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every particular commodity, 
taken separately, resolves itself into some one or other, or all of those 
three parts ; so that of all the commodities which compose the whole 
annual produce of the labour of every country, taken complexly, must 
resolve itself into the same three parts, and be parcelled out among 
different inhabitants of the country, e ither as the wages of their labour, 
the profits of their stock , or the rent of their land.^ The whole 01 what 
is annually either collected or produced by the labour of every society, 
or what comes to the same thing, the whole price of it, is in this man- 
ner originally distributed among some of its different members. Wages, 
profit, and rent, are the three original sources of all revenue as well as 
of all exchangeable value . All other revenue is ultimately derived 
from some~dne“d“r otlier of these. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund which is his own, must 
draw it either from his labour, from his stock, or from his land. The 
revenue derived from labour is called wages. That derived from stock, 
by the person who manages or employs it, is called profit. That de- 
rived from it by the person who does not employ it himself, but lends 
it to another, is called the interest or the use of money. It is the com- 
pensation which the borrower pays to the lender, for the profit which 
he has an opportunity of making by the use of the money. Part of 
that profit naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs the risk and 
takes the trouble of employing it ; and part to the lender, who 
affords him the opportunity of making this profit. The interest of 
money is always a derivative revenue, which, if it is not paid from the 
profit which is made by the use of the money, must be paid from some 
other source of revenue, unless perhaps the borrower is a spendthrift, 
who contracts a second debt in order to pay the interest of the first 
The revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is called rent, and 
belongs to the landlord. The revenue of the farmer is derived partly 
from his labour, and partly from his stock. To him, land is only the 
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instrument which enables him to earn the wages of this labour, and to 
make the profits of this stock. All taxes, and all the revenue which is 
founded upon them, all salaries, pensions, and annuities of every kind, 
are ultimately derived from some one or other of those three original 
sources of revenue, and are paid either immediately or mediately from 
the -wages of labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of land. 

When those three different sorts of revenue belong to different per- 
sons, they are readily distinguished; but when they belong to the 
same they are sometimes confounded with one another, at least in 
common language. 

A gentleman who farms a part of his own estate, after paving the 
expense of cultivation, should gain both tRe-reht oT^e lan dlord a nd 
the pr ofit of the farmer, "lli IS apt 4o denominate, however, his whole 
gain, profit, and thus confounds rent with profit, at least in common 
language. The greater part of our North American and West Indian 
planters are in this situation. They farm, the greater part of them, 
their own estates, and accordingly we seldom hear of the rent of a 
plantation, but frequently of its profit. 

Common farmers seldom employ any overseer to direct the general 
operations of the farm. They generally, too, work a good deal with 
their own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, &c. What remains of the 
crop after paying the rent, therefore, should not only replace to them 
their stock employed in cultivation, together with its ordinary profits, 
but pay them the wages which are due to them, both as labourers and 
overseers. Whatever remains, however, after paying the rent and 
keeping up the stock, is called profit. But wages evidently make a 
part of it. The farmer, by saving these wages, must necessarily gain 
them. Wages, therefore, are in this case confounded with profit. 

An independent manufacturer, who has stock enough both to pur- 
chase materials, and to maintain himself till he can carry his work to 
market, should gain both the wages of a ioi prneYman who works under 
a master, and the profits which that master m^cs'*by the sale of the 
journeyman’s work. His whole gains, however, are commonly called 
profit, and wages are, in this case too, confounded with profit. 

A gardener who cultivates his own garden with his own hands, unites 
in his own person the three different characters, of landlord, farmer, 
and labourer. His produce, therefore, should pay him the rent of the 
first, the produce of the second, and the wages of the third. The 
whole, however, is commonly considered as the earnings of his labour. 
Both rent and profit are, in this case, confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few commodities of which the 
e ^hange^le value a rises from labour only, rent an^npFCfft contri; 
butliig lafgely^to^ that oT the far greater part of them, so the annual 
produce of its labour will always be sufficient to purchase or command 
a much greater quantity of labour than what was eniplo) ed in raising. 
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preparing, and bringing that produce to market. If the society were 
annually to employ all the labour which it can annually purchase, as 
the quantity of labour would increase greatly every year, so the pro- 
duce of every succeeding year would be of vastly greater value than 
that of the foregoing. But there is no country in which the whole 
annual produce is employed in maintaining the industrious. The idle 
everywhere consume a great part of it ; and according to the different 
proportions in which it is annually divided between those two different 
orders of people, its ordinary or average value must either annually 
increase, or dimmish, or continue the same from one year to another. 


Chap. VII. — Of the Natural and Market Price of Commodities. 
There is in every society or neighbourhood an ordinary or average 
rate both of wages and profit in every different employment of labour 
and stock. This rate is naturally regulated, as I shall show hereafter, 
partly by the general circumstances of the society, their riches or 
poverty, their advancing, stationary, or declining condition ; and partly 
by the particular nature of each employment. 

There is likewise in every society or neighbourhood an ordinary or 
average rate of rent, which is regulated, too, as I shall show hereafter, 
partly by the general circumstances of the society or neighbourhood in 
which the land is situated, and partly by the natural or the improved 
fertility of the land. 

These ordinary or average rates may be called the natural rates 
of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and place in which they may 
commonly prevail. 

When the price of any commodity is neither more nor less than 
what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land, the wages of the labour, 
and the profits of the stock employed in raising, preparing, and bring- - 
ing it to market, according to their natural rates, the commodity is 
then sold for what may be called its natural price. 

The commodity is then sold precisely for what it ‘is worth, or for 
what it really costs the person who brings it to market ; for though in 
common language what is called the prime cost of any commodity 
does not comprehend the profit of the person who is to sell it again, 
yet if he sells it at a price which does not allow him the ordinary 
rate of profit in his neighbourhood, he is evidently a loser by the 
trade ; since by employing his stock in same other way he might have 
made that profit. His profit, besides, is his revenue, the proper fund 
of his subsistence. As, while he is preparing and bringing the goods 
to market, he advances to his workmen their ^vages, or their sub- 
sistence ; so he advances to himself, in the same manner, his own sub- 
sistence, which is generally suitable to the profit which he may reason- 
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ably expect from the sale of his goods. Unless they yield him this 
profit, therefore, they do not repay him what they may very properly 
be said to have really cost him. 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves him this profit, is not 
always the lowest at which a dealer may sometimes sell his goods, it is 
the lowest at which he is likely to sell them for any considerable time ; 
at least where there is perfect liberty, or where he may change his 
trade as often as he pleases. 

The actual price at which any commodity is commonly sold is called 
its market price. It may cither be above, or belovv^ or exactly the 
same with its natural puce. ' 

The market price of every particular commodity is regulated by the 
proportion between the quantity which is actually brought to market, 
and the demand of those who arc willing to pay the natural price of 
the commodity, or the whole value of the rent, labour, and profit, 
which must be paid in order to bung it tliithef. Such people may be 
called the effectual dem^ders, and then demand the effectual demand ; 
since it may be sufficient to’ effectuate the bringing of the commodity 
to market. It is different fiom the absolute demand. A very poor 
man may be said in some sense to have a demand for a coach and^au.;. 
he might like to have it ; but his demand is not an effectual demand, 
as the commodity can never be brought to the market in order 
to satisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which is brought to market 
falls short of the effectual demand, all those who aie willing to pay the 
whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which must be paid m Older 
to bring it thither, cannot be supplied with the quantity which they 
want. Rather than want it altogether, some of them will be willing to 
give more. A competition will immediately begin among them, and 
the market price will rise more or less above the natural price, accoid- 
ing as either the greatness of the deficiency, or the wealth and wanton_ 
luxury of the competitors, happens to animate more or less the eager- 
ness of the competition. Among competitois of equal wealth and 
luxury the same deficiency will generally occasion a more or less eager 
competition, according as the acquisition of the commodity happens to 
be of more or less importance to them. Hence the exorbitant price of 
the necessaries of life during blockade of a town or in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effectual demand, 
it cannot be all sold to those who are willing to pay the whole value of 
the rent, wages and profit, which must be paid in order to bring it 
thither. Some part must be sold to those who are willing to pay less, 
and the low price which they give for it must reduce the price of the 
whole. The market price will sink more or less below the natural 
price, according as the greatness of the excess increases more or less 
the competition of the sellers, or according as it happens to be more 
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or less important to them to get immediately rid of the commodity. 
The same excess in the importation of perishable, will occasion a 
much greater competition than in that of durable commodities ; in the 
importation of oranges, for example, than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is just sufficient to supply the 
effectual demand and no moie, the market price naturally comes to be 
cither exactly, or as nearly as can be judged of, the same with the 
natural price. The whole quantity upon hand can be disposed of for 
this price, and cannot be disposed of for more. The competition of 
the different dealers obliges chem all to accept of this price, but does 
not oblige them to accept of less. 

The quantity of every commodity biought to maiket naturally suits 
itself to the effectual demand. It is the interest of all those who 
employ their land, labour, or stock, in bringing any commodity to 
market, but the quantity never should exceed the effectual demand ; and 
It is the interest of all other people that it never should fall short of 
that demand, 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, some of the component 
parts of Its puce must be paid below their natural rate. If it is rent, 
the interest of the landlords will immediately prompt them to with- 
draw a part of their land ; and if it is wages or profit, the interest of 
the labourers in the one case, and of their employers in the other, will 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their labour or stock from this 
employment. The quantity brought to market will soon be no more 
than sufficient to supply the efiectual demand. All the different parts 
of its price will rise to their natural rate, and the whole price to 
Its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market should at any 
time fall short of the effectual demand, some of the component parts 
of Its price must rise above their natural rate. If it is rent, the interest 
of all other landlords will naturally prompt them to prepare more land 
for the raising of this commodity ; if it is wages or profit, the interest 
of all other labourers and dealers will soon prompt them to employ 
more labour and stock in preparing and bringing it to market. The 
quantity brought thither will soon be sufficient to supply the effectual 
demand. All the different parts of its price will soon sink to their 
natural rate, and the whole price to its natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, to which 
the prices of all commodities are continu allx giavit ating. Different 
accidents may sometimes keep them' suspended a good deal above it. 
and sometimes force them down even somewhat below it. But what- 
ever may be the obstacles which hinder them from settling in this 
centre of repose and its continuance, they are constantly tending 
towards it. 

The whole quantity of industry annually employed in order to bring 
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any commodity to market, naturally suits itself in this manner to the 
effectual demand. It naturally aims at bringing always that precise 
quantity thither which may be sufficient to supply, and no more than 
supply, that demand. 

But in some employments the same quantity of industry will in 
different years produce very different quantities of commodities; while in 
others it will produce always the same, or very nearly the same. The 
same number of labourers m husbandly will, in different years, produce 
very different qu antities of corn, wine, oil, hops, et c. But the same 
number of spinners and weavers will every year produce the same or 
very nearly the same quantity of linen and woollen cloth. It is only 
the average produce of the one species of industry which can be suited 
in any respect to the effectual demand ; and as its actual produce is 
frequently much greater and frequently much less than its average 
produce, the quantity of the commodities brought to market will some- 
times exceed a good deal, and sometimes fall short a good deal, of the 
effectual demand. Even though that demand therefore should con- 
tinue always the same, their market price will be liable to great fluctua- 
tions, will sometimes fall a good deal below, and sometimes rise a good 
deal above, their natural price. In the other species of industry, the pro- 
duce of equal quantities of labour being always the same, or very 
nearly the same, it can be more exactly suited to the effectual demand. 
While that demand continues the same, therefore, the market price of 
the commodities is likely to do so too, and to be either altogether, or 
as nearly as can be judged of, the same with the natural price. That 
the price of linen and woollen cloth is liable neither to such frequent 
nor to such great variations as the price of corn, every man’s expe- 
rience will infoim him. The price of the one species of commodities 
vanes only with the variations in the demand : that of the other 
varies not only with the variations in the demand, but with the much 
greater and more ficqiient variations iathe quantity of what is brought 
to market in order to supply that demand. 

The occasional and temporary fluctuations in the market price of 
any commodity fall chiefly upon those parts of its pi ice which resolve 
themselves into wages and profit. That part which resolves itself into 
rent is less affected by them. A rent certain in money is not in the 
least affected by them either in its rate or in its value. A rent which 
consists either in a certain proportion or in a certain quantity of the 
rude produce, is no doubt affected in its yearly value by all the 
occasional and temporary fluctuations in the market price of that rudt 
produce ; but it is seldom affected by them in its yearly rate. In 
sStlmg the terras of the lease, the landlord and farmer endeavour, 
according to their best judgment, to adjust that rate, not to the tempo- 
rary and occasional, but to the average and ordinary price of the 
pi od lice. 
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Such fluctuations affect both the value and the rate either of wages 
or of profit, according as the market happens to be either over-stocked 
or under-stocked with commodities or with labour; with work done, or 
with work to be done. A public mourning raises the price of black 
cloth ^vi th which the market is almost always under-stocked upon ^uch 
occasions ^ and augments the profits ot tne merchants who posset 
any considerable quantity of it. It has no effect upon the wages of 
the weavers. The market is under-stocked with commodities, not with 
labour ; with work done, not with work to be done. It raises the 
wages of journeymen tailors. The market is here under-stocked with 
labour. There is an effectual demand for more labour, for more work 
to be done than can be had. It sinks the price of coloured silks and 
cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who have 
any considerable quantity of them upon hand. It sinks too the 
wages of the workmen employed in preparing such commodities, 
for which all demand is stopped for six months, perhaps for a twelve- 
month. The market is here over-stocked both with commodities and 
with labour. 

But, though the market price of every particular commodity is in 
this manner continually gravitating, if one may say so, towards the 
natural price, yet sometimes particular accidents, sometimes natural 
causes, and sometimes particular regulations of police, may, in many 
commodities, keep _up the mark et price, for a long time together, a 
good deal above th e natural pricey. 

When by an incre^e in the effectual demand, the market price of 
some particular commodity happens to rise a good deal above the 
natural price, those who employ their stocks in supplying that market 
are generally careful to conceal this change. If it was commonly 
known, their great profit would tempt so many new rivals to employ 
their stocks m the same way, that, the effectual demand being fully 
supplied, the market price would soon be reduced to the natural 
price, and perhaps for some time even below it. If the market is at a 
great distance from the residence of those who supply it, they may 
sometimes be able to keep the secret for several years together, and 
may so long enjoy their extraordinary profits without any new rivals. 
Secrets of this kind, however, it must be acknowledged, can seldom be 
long kept ; and the extraordinary profit can last very little longer than 
they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of being longer kept than 
secrets in trade. A dyer who ha^fgund the means of producing a 
par^ular colour^ith^aterials which^osf'only half the price of 
those commonly ma'Se use of, may, with good management, enjoy the 
advantage of his discovery as long as he lives, and even leave it as a 
legacy to his posterity. His extraordinary gains arise from the high 
price which is paid for his piivate labour. They properly consist in 
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the high wages of that labour. But as they are repeated upon every 
part of his stock, and as their whole amount bears, upon that account, 
a regular proportion to it, they are commonly consideied as extra- 
ordinary profits of stock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are evidently the effects of 
particular accidents, of which, however, the operation may sometimes 
last for many years together. 

Some natural productions require such a singularity of soil and 
situation, that all the land m a great country, which is fit for producing 
them, may not be sufficient to supply the effectual demand . Th e 
whole quantity brought to market, thereforefTTiay be disposed of to 
those who arc willing to give more than what is sufficient to pay the 
rent of the land which pioduced them, together with the wages of the 
labour, and the piofits of the stock which were employed in prepaiing 
and bringing them to market, according to their natural rates. Such 
commodities may continue for whole centuries together to be sold at 
this high price; and that part of it which resolves itself into the rent 
of land is in this case the part which is generally paid above its natuial 
rate. The rent of the land which affoids such singular and esteemed 
productions, like the rent of some vmeyaids in France of a peculiarly 
happy soil and situation, bears no regular propoition to the rent 
of other equally fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its neigh- 
bourhood. The wages of the labour and the profits of the stock 
employed in bringing such commodities to market, on the contraiy, 
are seldom out of their natural proportion to those of the other employ- 
ments of labour and stock in their neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are evidently the effect of 
natural causes which may hinder the etfcctual demand from ever 
being fully supplied, and w'hich may continue, therefore, to opeiate 
for ever. 

A monopoly granted cither to an individual or to a trading company 
has the same effect as a secret in trade or manufactures. The mono- 
polists, by keeping the market constantly understocked, by never 
fully supplying the effectual demand, sell their commodities much 
above the natuial piicc, and laise their emoluments, whether they 
consist in wages or profit, greatly above their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is, upon every ocasion, the highest^ which 
can be got. The natural price, or the price of free compe^on, on the 
contrary, is the lowest w'hich can be taken, not upon every occasion 
Indeed, but for any considerable time together. The one is upon 
every occasion the highest which can be squeezed out of the buyers, 
or which, it is supposed, they will consent to give: the other is the 
lowest which the sellers can commonly afford to take, and at the same 
time continue their business. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations, statutes of apprenticeship. 
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and all those laws which restrain, in particular employments, the com- 
petition to a smaller number than might otherwise go into them, have 
the same tendency, though m a less degree. They are a sort of en- 
larged monopolies, and may frequently, for ages togetlier, and in w'hole 
"aasses ot eihpiflyTnents, keep up the market price of particular com- 
modities above the natural price, and maintain both the wages of the 
labour and the profits of the stock emploj ed about them somewhat 
above their natural rate. 

Such enhancements of the market pi ice may last as long as the 
regulations of police which give occasion to them. 

The market price of any particular commodity, though it may con- 
tinue long above, can seldom continue long below, its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natural rate, the persons whose 
interest it affected rvould immediately feel the loss, and would imme- 
diately withdraw either so much land, or so much labour, or so much 
stock, from being employed about it, that the quantity brought to 
market would soon be no more than sufficient to supply the effectual 
demand. Its market price, therefore, would soon rise to the natural 
price. This at least rvould be the case where there was perfect liberty. 

The same statutes of apprenticeship and other corpor ation laws_ 
indeed, which, when a manUfSCture liS In prosperity, enable’lKT'wSflc^ 
man to raise his wages a good deal above their natural rate, sometimes 
oblige him, when it decays, to let them down a good deal below it. 
As in the one case they exclude many people from his employment, so 
in the other the y exc lu de him from many employments. The effect 
of such regulations, however, is not near "id durabir'm sinking the 
workman’s wages below, as m raising them above, their natural rate. 
Their operation in the one way may endure for many centuries, but m 
the other it can last no longer than the lives of some of the workmen 
who were bred to the business in the time of its prosperity. When 
they are gone, the number of those who are afterwards educated to the 
trade will naturally suit itself to t he e ff^ual ^emai^ The police 
must be as violent as that of HindosfaiTor ancient'E^pt (where every 
man was bound by a principle of religion to follow the occupation of 
his father, and was supposed to commit the most horrid sacnlege if 
he changed it for another), which can m any particular employment, 
and for seveial generations together, sink either the wages of labour 
or the profits of stock below their natural rate. 

This is all that I think necessary to be observed at present concern- 
ing the deviations, whether occasional or permanent, of the market 
price of commodities from the natural price. 

The natural prj ^ Jtself varies with the natural rate of each of its 
component parts, of wages, profit, and rent ; and in every society this 
rate varies according to their circumstances, accoixiing to their riches 
or poverty, their advancing, stationary, or declining condition. I shall 
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in the four following chapters, endeavour to explain, as fully and dis- 
tinctly as I can, the causes of those different variations. 

I. I shall endeavour to explain what are the circumstances which 
naturally determine the rate of wages, and m ivhat manner those cir- 
cumstances are affected by the riches or poverty, by the advancing, 
stationary, or declining state of the society. 

II. I shall endeavour to show what are the circumstances which 
naturally determine the rate of profit, and in what manner too those 
circumstances are affected by the like variations in the state of the 
society. 

III. Though pecuniary wages and profit are very different in thedif- 
fferent employments of labour and stock ; yet a certain proportion seems 
commonly to take place between both the pecuniary wages in all the 
different employments of labour, and the pecuniary profits in all the 
different employments of stock. This proportion, it will appear here- 
after, depends partly upon the nature of the different employments, and 
partly upon the different laws and policy of the society in which they 
are carried on. But though in many respects dependent upon the laws 
and policy, this proportion seems to be little affected by the riches or 
poverty of that society ; by its ^vancing, stationary, or declinin g con- 
dition 5 but to remain the same or very nearly the same in all those 
different states. I shall, therefore, endeavour to explain all the 
different circumstances which regulate this proportion. 

IV. , and lastly, I shall endeavour to show what are the circumstances 
which regulate the rent of land, and which either raise or lower the 
real price of all the different substances which it produces. 


Chap. VIII.— ty the Wages of Labour. 

The produce of Labour constitutes the natural recompense or wages 
of labour. 

In that original state of things, which precedes both the appropri^on 
of land and the accumulation of stock, the whole produce of labour 
belongs to the labour. He has neither landlord nor master to share 
with him. 

<^Kad this state continued, the wages of labour would have augmented 
with all those improvements m its productive powers, to which the 
division of labour gives occasion. All things would gradually have 
become cheaper. They would have been produced by a smaller quan- 
tity of labour ; and as the commodities produced by equal quantities of 
labour would naturally in this state of things be exchanged for one 
another, they would have been purchar^l likewise with the produce of 
a smaller quantity. 

But though all things would have become cheaper in reality, in 
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appearance many things might have become dearer than before, or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other goods. Let us suppose, 
Dr example, that in the greater part of employments the productive 
powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, or that a da/s labour 
could produce ten times the quantity of work which it had done origin- 
ally ; but that in a particular employment they had been improved only 
to double, or that a day’s labour could produce only twice the quantity 
of work which it had done befoic. In exchanging the produce of a 
day’s labour in the greater part of employments, for that of a day’s 
labour in this particular one, ten times the oiiginal quantity of work in 
them would purchase only twice the original quantity in it. Any par- 
ticular quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, for example, would ap- 
pear to be five times dearer than before. In reality, however, it would 
be twice as cheap. Though it required five times the quantity of other 
goods to purchase it, it would require only half the quantity of labour 
either to purchase or to pioduce it. The acquisition, therefore, would 
be twice as easy as before. 

But this original state of things, in which the labourer enjoyed the 
whole produce of his own labour, could not last beyond the fiist intro- 
duction of the appropriation of land and the accumulation of stock. 
It was at an en3, therelore, long before the most considerable improve- 
ments were made in the productive powers of labour, and it would be 
to no purpose to trace further what might have been its effects upon 
the recompense or wages of labour. 

As soon as land becomes private property, the landlord demands a 
share of almost all the produce which the labourer can either raise, or 
collect from it. His rent makes the first deduction from the p roduc e of 
the labour which is employed upon land. ' 

iTseldbm happens that the person who tills the ground has where- 
withal to maintain himself till he reaps the harvest. His maintenance 
IS generally advanced to him from the stock of a master, the farmer 
who employs him, and who would have no interest to employ him 
unless he was to share in the produce of his labour, or unless his 
stock was to be replaced to him with a profit. This profit makes a 
second deduction from the produce of the labour whibh is~ employed 
upon land. 

The produce of almost all other labour is liable to the like deduction 
of profit. In all arts and manufactures the greater part of the work- 
men stand in need of a master to advance them the materials of their 
u ork, and their wages and maintenance till it be completed. He shares 
in the produce of their labour, or i n the value which it adds to the m ate- 
Ijals upon which it is bestowed ; and in this consists Iris prohf. ^ 

ir sometimes happens, indeed, that a single independent workman 
has stock sufficient both to purchase the materials of his work, and to 
maintain himself till it be completed. He is both master and workman, 
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and enjoys the whole produce of his ow'n labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is bestow'Sd. It includes 
what are usually two distinct revenues, belonging to two distinct per- 
sons, the profits of stock, and the wages of labour. 

Such cases, however, are not very frequent, and in every part of 
Europe, twenty workmen serve under a master for one that is indepen- 
dent ; and the wages of laboui are everywheie understood to be, ivhat 
they usually are, when the labourer is one person, and the ownei of the 
stock which employs him another. 

What aie the common wages of laboui, depends eveiywheic upon 
the contract usually made between those two paities, whose interests 
are by no means the same. The workmen desire to get as much, the 
masters to give as little, as possible. The former aie disposed to 
combine in order to raise, the latter m order to lower, the wages 
of labour. 

It IS not, however, difficult to foiesee which of the two parties must, 
upon all ordinary occasions, have the advantage m the dispute, and force 
the other into a compliance with their terms. The masters, being fewer 
in number, can combine much more easily ; and the law, besides, 
authorises oi at least does not prohibit their combinations, while it 
prohibits those of th e workme n. 1824.). We have no acts 

of pailiament against combinfh^T D l o w e f TTie price of work ; but many 
against combining to raise it. In all such disputes the masters can hold 
out mucli longer. A Lindloid, a farmer, a master manufacturer, or 
merchant, though they did not employ a single workman, could gene- 
rally live a year or two upon the stocks which they have already acquired. 
Many woikmen could not subsist a week, few could subsist a month, 
and scarce any a yeai without employment. In the long-run the work- 
man may be as necessary to his master as his master is to him ; but 
the necessity is not so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the combinations of masters, 
though frequently of those of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon 
this account, that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of the world 
as of the subject. Masters aie always and everywhere in a sort of 
tacit, but constant and uniform, combination, not to raise the wages of 
labour above their actual rate. To violate this combination is every- 
where a most unpopular action, and a sort of reproach to a master 
among his neighbours and equals. We seldom, indeed hear 
of this combination, because it is the usual, and one may say, the 
natural state of things which nobody ever hears of. Masters, too, 
sometimes enter into particular combinations to sink the wages of 
labour even below this rate. These are always conducted with the 
Utmost silence and secrecy, till the moment of execution, and when the 
workmen yield, as they sometimes do, without resistance, though 
severely felt b y them, they a re never heard of by other people. Such 
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combinations, however, are frequently resisted by a contrary defensive 
combination of the workmen ; who sometimes, too, without any provo- 
cation of this kind, combine of their own accord to laise the price of 
their labour. Their usual pretences are, sometimes the high price of 
piovisions, sometimes the great profit which their masters make by 
their work. But whether their combinations be offensive or defensive, 
they are always abundantly heard of In order to bring the point to a 
speedy decision, they have always recourse to the loudest clamour, and 
sometimes to the most shocking violence and outrage. They are dcs- 
peiate, and act with the folly and extravagance of desperate men, who 
must either starve, or frighten their masters into an immediate com- 
pliance with their demands. The masters upon these occasions are 
just as clamorous upon the other side, and never cease to call aloud for 
the assistance of the civil magistrate, and the rigorous execution of 
those laws which have been enacted with so much severity against the 
combinations of servants, labourers, and journeymen. The workmen, 
accordingly, very seldom derive any advantage from the violence of 
those tumultuous combinations, which, partly from the interposition of / 
the civil magistrate, partly from the superior steadiness of the masters, 
partly from the necessity which the greater part of the workmen are 
under of submitting for the sake of present subsistence, generally end 
in nothing but the punishment or luin of the ringleaders. 

But though in disputes with their workmen, masters must generally 
have the advantage, there i^, however, a certain rate below which it 
seems impossible to reduce, for any considerable time, the ordinary 
wages even of the lowest species of labour. 

A man must always live by his work, and his wages must at least be 
suffici ent to maintain him. They must'^even upon most occasions be 
somFwhat more V otherwise it would be impossible for him to bring up 
a family, and the race of such workmen could not last beyond the first 
generation. Mr. Cantillon seems, upon this account, to suppose that 
the lowest species of common labourers must everywhere earn at least 
double their own maintenance, in order that one with another they 
may be enabled to bring up two children ; the labour of the wife, on 
account of her necessary attendance on the children, being supposed 
no more than sufficient to provide for herself. But one half the chil- 
dien born, it is computed, die before the age of manhood. _ The poorest 
labourers, theiefore, according to~tIus” account, must, one with another, 
attempt to lear at least four children, m order that two may have an 
equal chance of living to that age. But the necessary maintenance of 
four children, it is supposed, may be nearly equal to that of one man. 
The labour of an able-bodied slave, the same author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance ; and that of the meanest labourer, 
he thinks, cannot be worth less than that of an able-bodied slaVe. 
Thus far at least seems certain, that in order to bring up a family, the 
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labour of the husband and wife together must, even in the lowest 
species of common labour, be able to earn something more than what 
is precisely necessary for their own maintenance; but in what pio- 
portion, whether in that above mentioned, or in any other, I shall not 
take upon me to determine. 

There are certain circumstances, however, which sometimes give the 
labourers an advantage, and enable them to raise their wages consider- 
ably above this rate; evidently the lowest which is consistent with 
common humanity. 

When in any country the demand for those who live by wages ; la- 
bourers, journeymen, servants of every kind, is continually increasing; 
when evei y year furnishes employment for a greater number than had 
been employed the year before, the workmen have no occasion to com- 
bine in order to raise their wages. The scarcity of hands occasions a 
competition among masters, who bid against one another, in order to 
get workmen, and thus voluntarily break through the natural combina- 
tion of masteis not to raise wages. 

The demand for those who live by wages, it is evident, cannot 
increase but in proportion to the increase of the funds which are 
destined for the payment of wages. These funds are of two kinds : 
first, the revenue which is over and above what is necessary for the 
maintenance ; and secondly, the stock which is over and above what 
is necessary for the employment of their masters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or moneyed man, has a greater revenue 
than what he judges sufficient to maintain his own family, he emplo>s 
either the whole oi a pait of the surplus in maintaining one or more 
menial servants. Inciease this surplus, and he will naturally increase 
the number of those servants. 

When an independent workman, such as a weaver or shoemaker, 
has got more stock than what is sufficient to purchase the materials of 
his own work, and to maintain himself till he can dispose of it, he 
naturally employs one or more journeymen with the suiplus, in order 
to make a profit by their work. Increase this surplus, and he will 
naturally increase the number of his journeymen. 

The demand for those who live by wages, therefore, necessaiily 
increases with the increase of the revenue and stock of every country, 
and cannot possibly increase without it. The increase of revenue and 
stock is the increase of national wealth. The demand for t hose who 
live by wages, therefore, naturally increas es~^th the incr ease 6r~ 
nationa l ^alth, and can not possibly increase wi thout iti ^ 

It is not the actual greJltiiess TSf nationaTwealth, but its co ntinual 
which occasions a rise in the wages of labour. It is not, 
accoromgly, in the richest countries, but in the most thriving, or in 
those which are growing rich the fastest, that the wages of labour are 
highest. England is certainly, in the present times, a much richer 
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country than any part of North America. The wa^es of labour, how- 
ever, are much higher in North America than m any part of England. 
In the province of New York, common labourers earn (1773) three 
shillings and sixpence currency, equal to two shillings sterling, a day ; 
ship carpenters, ten shillings and sixpence currency, with a pint of rum 
worth sixpence sterling, equal in all to six shillings and sixpence ster- 
ling; house carpenters and bricklayeis, eight shillings currency, equal 
to four shillings and sixpence sterling ; journeymen tailors, five shil- 
lings currency, equal to about two shillings and tenpcnce sterling. 
These piices are all above the London price; and wages are said to be 
as high in the other colonies as in New York. The price of provisions 
is everywhere in North America much lower than in England. A 
dearth has never been known there. In the worst seasons, they have 
always had a sufficiency for themselves, though less for exportation. 
If the money price of labour, theiefore, be higher than it is anywhere 
in the mother country, its real price, the real command of the neces- 
saries and conveniencies of life which it conveys to the labourer, must 
be higher in a still greater proportion. 

But though North America is not yet so rich as England, it is much 
more thriving, and advancing with much greater rapidity to the further 
acquisition of riches. The most decisive mark of the prosperity of any 
country is the increase of the number of its inhabitants. In Great 
Britain, and most other European countries, they are not supposed to 
double in less than five hundred years. In the British colonies in 
North America, it has been found, that they double in twenty or five- 
and-twenty years. Nor in the present times is this increase principally 
owing to the continual importation of new inhabitants, but to the great 
multiplication of the species. Those who live to old age, it is said, 
fiequcntly see there from fifty to a hundred, and sometimes many 
more, descendants from their own body. Labour is there so well 
rewarded, that a numerous family of children, instead of being a 
burden, is a source of opulence and prosperity to the parents. The 
labour of each child, before it can leave their house, is computed to be 
worth a hundred pounds clear gain to them. A young widow with four 
or five young children, who, among the middling or inferior ranks of 
people in Europe, would have so little chance for a second husband, is 
there frequently courted as a sort of fortune. The value of children is 
the greatest of all encouragements to marriage. We cannot, therefoie, 
wonder that the people in North America should generally marry veiy 
young. Notwithstanding the great increase occasioned by such early 
marriages, there is a continual complaint of the scarcity of hands in 
North America. The demand for labourers, the funds destined for 
maintaining them, increase, it seems, still faster than they can find 
labourers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country should be very great, yet if it has 
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been long stationary, we must not expect to find (he wages of labour 
very high in it. The funds destined for the payment of wages, the 
revenue and stock of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest extent ; 
but if they have continued foi several centuries of the same, or veiy 
nearly of the same extent, the number of labourers employed every 
year could easily supply, and even moie than supply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could seldom be any scarcity of 
hands, nor could the masters be obliged to bid against one another in 
order to get them. The hands, on the contrary, would in this case, 
naturally multiply beyond their employment. There would be a con- 
stant scarcity of employment, and the labourers would be obliged to 
bid against one another in order to get it. If in such a country the 
wages of labour had evet been mote than sufficient to maintain the 
labourer, and to enable him to bung up a family, the competition of 
the labourers and the interest of the masters would soon reduce them 
to this lowest rate which is consistent with common humanitya China 
has been long one of the richest, that is, one of the most fertile, best 
cultivated, most industrious, and most populous countiies in the woild. 

It _seems,Jhpweyer, tp_hay'e been J^ong stationary'. Marco Polo, who 
Tisited It more than five Tnindred yc’af?ago, describes its cultivation, 
industry, and populousness, almost in the same terms in which they 
arc described by travellers in the present times. It had peihaps, even 
long before his time, acquiied that full complement of riches which the 
nature of its laws and institutions pcrinits it to acqiiiie. The accounts 
of all travellers, inconsistent in many other respects, agree in the low 
wages of labour, and in the difficulty v/hich a labourer finds m bringing 
up a family in China. If by digging the ground a whole day he 
can get what will purchase a small quantity of rice m the evening, 
he IS contented. The condition of artificers is, if possible, still worse. 
Instead of waiting indolently in their work-houses, for the calls of their 
customers, .ts in Europe, they are continually running about the streets 
with the tools of their respective trades, offering their service, — as it 
were begging employment. The poverty of the lower ranks of people 
in China far surpasses that of the most beggarly nations in Europe. 

In the neighbourhood of Canton many hundred, it is commonly said, 
many thousand families h.avc no habitation on the land, but live con- 
stantly in little fishing boats upon the nveis and canals. The subsist- 
ence winch they find there is so scanty that they are eager to fish up the - 
nastiest gaibage thiowii overboaid from any European ship. Any ' 
can ion, the carcase of a dead dog or cat, for example, though half 
putrid and stinking, is as welcome to them as the most wholesome 
food to tlie people of other countries. Marriage is encouraged in 
China, not by the profitableness of children, but by the liberty of 
destroying them. In all great towns several are every night exposed 
m the stieets, or drowned like puppies in the water. The peiforniance 
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of this horrid office is even said to be the avowed business by which 
some people earn their subsistence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps stand still, does not seem to 
go backwards. Its towns are nowhere deserted by their inhabitants. 
The lands which had once been cultivated, are nowhere neglected. 
The s ime, or very nearly the same annual labour must therefore con- 
tinue to be performed, and the funds destined for maintaining it, musi 
not consequently be sensibly diminished. The lowest class of labour- 
eis, therefore, notwithstanding their scanty subsistence, must some 
way or another make shift to continue their race so far as to keep up 
their usual numbers. 

But It would be otherwise in a country where the funds destined for 
the maintenance of labour were sensibly decaying. Every year the 
demand of servants and labourers would, m all the different classes of 
employments, be less than it had been the year before. Many who 
had been bred in the superior classes, not being able to find employ- 
ment in their own business, would be glad to seek it in the lowest. 
The lowest class being not only overstocked with its own workmen, 
but with the overflowings of all the other classes, the competition for 
employment would be so great in it, as to reduce the wages of labour 
to the most miserable and scanty subsistence of the labourer. Many 
would not be able to find employment even upon these haid terms, but 
would either starve, or be driven to seek a subsistence, either by beg- 
ging, or by the perpetration perhaps of the greatest enoimities. 
Want, famine, and mortality, would immediately prevail in that class, 
and from thence extend themsebes to all the superior classes, till the 
number of inhabitants m the countiy was reduced to vhat could easily 
be maintained by the revenue and stock which remained in it, and which 
had escaped either the tyranny or calamity which had destroyed the 
lest. This perhaps is nearly the piesent state of Bengal, and of some 
other of the English settlements in the East Indies. In a fcitilc 
country which had before been much depopulated, wheic subsistence, 
consequently should not be very difficult, and where, notwithstanding 
three or four hundred thousand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be assured that the funds destined for the maintenance of the 
labouring poor are fast decaying. The difference between the genius 
of the British constitution which protects and go\erns Noith America, 
and that of the mercantile compa ny which oppresses and do tmaoprs 
i p the East Indies , cannot perhaps "be bcltei lilustmtccPnnuv by the 
dufeient sTate of those countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefoie, as it is the necessary effect, 
so it is the natural symptom of increasing national wealth. The 
scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is the 
natural symptom that things are at a stand, and their staiving condition 
that they are going fast backwards. 
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In Gieat Britain the wages of labour seem, in the present times, to 
be evidently more than what is precisely necessary to enable the 
labourer to bring up a family. In order to satisfy ourselves upon this 
point, it will not be necessary to enter into any tedious or doubtful cal- 
culation of what may be the lowest sum upon which it is possible to do 
this. There are many plain symptoms that the wages of labour are 
nowhere in this country regulated by this lowest rate which is con- 
sistent with common humanity. 

I. In almost every part of Great Britain there ie a distinction, even 
in the lowest species of labour, between summer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always highest. But on account of the extraordi- 
nary expense of fuel, the maintenance of a family is most expensive 
in winter. Wages therefore being highest when this expense is lowest, 
it seems evident that they are not regulated by what is necessary for 
this expense ; but by the quantity and supposed value of the work. A 
labourer, it may be said indeed, ought to save part of his summer 
wages in order to defray his winter expense ; and that through the 
whole year they do not exceed what is necessary to maintain his family 
through the whole year. A slave, however, or one absolutely de- 
pendent on us for immediate subsistence, would not be treated in this 
manner. His daily subsistence would be propoitioned to his daily 
necessities. 

II. The wages of labour do not in Great Britain fluctuate with the 
price of provisions. These vary everywhere from year to year, 
frequently frorr^ month to month. But in many places the money 
price of labour remains uniformly the same sometimes for half a 
century together. If in these places therefore the labouring poor can 
maintain their families in deal years, they must be at their ease in 
times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in those of extraordinary 
cheapness. The high price of piovisions during these ten years past 
has not m many parts of the kingdom been accompanied with any 
sensible rise in the money price of labour. It has, indeed, in some, 
owing piobably more to the increase of the demand for labour, than 
to that of the price of provisions. 

I I I. As the price of provisions varies more from year to year than the 
wages of labour, so on the other hand, the w'ages of labour vary more 
from place to place than the price of pro\TsTon^ '~The prices'of breaT 
and butche r’s meat are generally the same, or very nearly the same 
througH~tHe greater part of the United Kingdom. These and most 
other things which are sold by retail, the way m which the labouring 
poor buy all things, are generally fully as cheap or cheaper in great 
towns than in the remoter parts of the country, for reasons which I 
shall have occasion lo explain hereafter. But the wages of labour in 
a great town and its neighbourhood are frequently a fourth or a fifth 
part, twenty or fivc-and-twenty per cent, higher than at a few miles 
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distance. Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the common price 
of labour in London and its neighbourhood. At a few miles distance 
It falls to fourteen and fifteen-pence. Tenpence may be reckoned its 
price in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. At a few miles distance it 
falls to eightpence, the usual price of common labour through the 
greater part of the low country of Scotland, where it varies a good 
deal less than in England. Such a difference of prices, which it seems 
is not always sufficient to transport a man from one parish to another, 
would necessarily occasion so great a transportation of the most bulky 
commodities not only from one parish to another, but from one end of 
the kingdom, almost from one end of the world, to the other, as would 
soon reduce them more nearly to a level After all that has been said 
of the levity and inconstancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience that a man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult 
to be transported. If the labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their 
families in those parts of the kingdom where the price of labour is 
lowest, they must be in affluence where it is highest. 

IV. The variations in the price of labour not only do not cor- 
respond either in place or time with those in the price of provisions, 
but they are frequently quite opposite. 

Gram, the food of the comifron people is dearer in Scotland than in 
England, whence Scotland receives admost every year very large sup- 
plies. But English com must be sold dearer in Scotland, the country 
to which it is brought, than in England, the country from which it 
comes ; and in proportion to its quality it cannot be sold dearer in 
Scotland than the Scotch com that comes to the same market in com- 
petition with it. The quality of grain depends chiefly upon the 
quantity of flour or meal which it yields at the mill, and in this respect 
English grain is so much superior to the Scotch, that, though often 
dearer in appearance, or in proportion to the measure of its bulk, it is 
generally cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its quality, or even to 
the measure of its weight. The price of labour, on the contrary, is 
dearer in England than in Scotland. If the labouring poor therefore 
can maintain their families in the one part of the united kingdom, they 
must be in affluence in the other. Oatmeal indeed supplies the com- 
mon people in Scotland with the gfeate^ and the best part of their 
food, which is in general much inferior to that of their neighbours of 
the same rank in England. This difference, however, in the mode of 
their subsistence is not the cause, but the eflect of the difference in 
their wages ; though, by a strange misapprehension, I have frequently 
heard it represented as the cause. It is not because one man keeps a 
coach while his neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is rich and the 
other poor ; but because the one is rich he keeps a coach, amd because 
the other is poor he walks a-foot. 

During the course of the last century, taking one year with another, 
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gram was dearer in both parts of the United Kingdom than during that 
of the present. This is a matter of fact which cannot now admit of 
any reasonable doubt ; and the proof of it is, if possible, still more de- 
cisive with regard to Scotland than with regard to England. It is in 
Scotland supported by the evidence of the public fiars, annual valua- 
tions made upon oath, according to the actual state of the markets, of 
all the different sorts of grain in every different county of Scotland. If 
such direct proof could require any collateral evidence to confirm it, I 
would observe that this has likewise been the case in France, and pro- 
bably in most other parts of Europe. With regard to France theic is 
the clearest pi oof. 13 ut though it is certain that in both paits of the 
United Kingdom gram was somewhat dearer in the last century than m 
the present, it is equally ccitain that labour was much cheaper. If the • 
labouring poor, therefore, could bring up their families then, they must 
be much more at their ease now. In the last century, the most usual 
day-wages of common labour through the greater part of Scotland 
were sixpence in summer and fivcpcnce m winter. Three shillings a 
week, the same price very nearly, still continues to be paid in some 
parts of the Highlands and Western Islands. Through the greater 
part of the low country the most usual wages of common labour aie 
now eightpence a day; tenpence, sometimes a shilling about Edin- 
burgh, in the counties which border upon England, probably on account 
of that neighbourhood, and in a few other places where there has 
lately been a considerable rise in the demand for labour, about Glas- 
gow, Carron, Ayrshire, etc. In England the improvements of agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce began much earlier than in Scot- 
land. The demand for labour, and consequently its price, must neces- 
sarily have increased with those improvements. In the last century, 
accordingly, as well as in the present, the wages of labour were higher 
in England than in Scotland. They have risen too considerably since 
that tune, though, on account of the greater variety of wages paid there 
m different places, it is more difficult to ascertain how much. In 1614, 
the pay of a foot soldier was the same as in the present times, eight- 
pence a day. When it was first established it would naturally be re- 
gulated by the usual wages of common labourers, the rank of people 
from winch foot soldiers are commonly drawn. Lord Chief Justice 
Hales, who wiote in the time of Charles II., computes the necessary 
expense of a labourer’s family, consisting of six persons, the father and 
mother, two children able to do something, and two not able, at ten i 
shillings a week, or twenty-six pounds a year. If they cannot earn 
this by their labour, they must make it up, he supposes, either by beg- 
ging or stealing. He appears to have inquired very carefully into this 
subject in Burn’s Hist, of Poor-laws. In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, \ 
whose skill in political arithmetic is so much extolled by Doctor Da- ' 
venant, computed the ordinary income of labourers and out-servants to 
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be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which he supposed to consist, one 
with another, of three and a half persons. His calculation therefore, 
though different in appearance, corresponds very nearly at bottom with 
that of Judge Hales. Both suppose the weekly expense of such families 
to be about twenty-pence a head. Both the pecuniary income and ex- 
pense of such families have increased considerably since that time 
through the greater part of the kingdom ; in some places more, and in 
some less ; though perhaps scarce anywhere so much as some ex- 
aggerated accounts of the present wages of labour have lately repre- 
sented them to the public. The price of labour, it must be observed, 
cannot be ascertained veiy accurately anywhere, different prices being 
often paid at the same place and for the same sort of labour, not only 
according to the different abilities of the wwkmen, but according to the 
easiness or hardness of the masters. Where wages aie not regulated 
by law, all that we can pretend to determine isw-hat are the most usual; 
and cxpciicncc seems to show that law can never regulate them pro- 
pci ly, though it has often pretended to do so. 

'rite real recompense of labour, the real quantity of t he necessfliks . 
an d con veni ences of life tvhich it c an procuic to the labourer, has, dur- 
ing thcTourse o? the present century, inci eased perhaps m a still greater 
proportion than its money price. Not o!fly''gf!i!h'nasbccome somc- 
wlntt cneaper, oiit many outer things, from which the industrious poor 
derive an agiceable and wholesome variety of food, have become a great 
deal cheaper. Potatoes, for cvainple, do not at picscnt, through the 
greater pait of the kingdom, cost half the price which they used to do 
thiityor foity jeais ago. The same thing m.ay be said of turnips, 
caiiots, cabbages ; things winch were formcily never laised but by the 
spade, but which now are commonly raised by the plough. All sort of 
gaidcn stuff too has become cheaper. The gi cater part of the apples 
and even of the onions consumed in Great Britain were in the last cen- 
tury imported from Flanders. The great inTprovements in the coarser 
manufactures of both linen and woollen cloth furnish the labourers with 
cheaper and better clothing ; and those in the manufactures of the 
coarser metals, with cheaper and better instniments of tiade, as well as 
with many agreeable and convenient pieces of household furniture. 
.Soap, salt, candles, leather, and fennented liquors, have, indeed, be- 
come a good deal dearer ; chiefly from the taxes which have been laid 
upon them. The quantity of these, however, which the labouring poor 
are under any necessity of consuming, is so v cry small, that the increase 
in llicir price docs not compensate the diminution in that of so many 
other things. The common complaint that luxury extends itself even 
to the lowest ranks of the people, and that the labouring poor will not 
now be contented with the same food, clothing, and lodging which 
satisfied them in former times, may convince us that it is not the money 
price of labour only, but itj real lecompensc, vvhic^t has auemented.. > 
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Is this improvement in the circumstances of the lower ranks of the 
people to be regarded as an advantage or as an inconvenicncy to the 
society? The answer seems at first sight abundantly plain. Servants, 
labourers, and workmen of different kinds, make up the far greater 
part of every great political society. But what improves the circum- 
stances of the greater part can never be regarded as an inconvcniency 
to the whole. No society can surely be flourishing and happy, of which 
the far greater part of the members are poor and miserable. It is but 
equity, besides, that they who feed, clothe, and lodge the ivhole body 
of the people, should have such a share of the produce of their own 
labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, and lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, does not always prevent 
marriage. It seems even to be favourable to generation. A Jialf-starved 
Highland woman frequently bears more than tw'enty children, while a 
pampered fine lady is often incapable of bearing any, and is generally 
exhausted by two or three. Barrenness, so frequent among women of 
fashion, is very rare among those of inferior station Luxury in the fair 
sex, while it inflames perhaps the passion for enjoyment, seems almost 
to weaken, and frequently to destroy, the pow'ers of generation. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, is extremely 
unfavourable to the rearing of children. The tender plant is pioduccd, 
but in so cold a soil, and so severe a climate, soon withers and dies. It 
is not uncommon, I have been frequently told, in the Highlands of 
Scotland for a mother who has borne twenty children not to have two 
alive. Several officers of great e.xperience have assured me, that 
so far fiom recruiting their regiment, they have never been able to sup- 
ply it with drums and fifes from all the soldiers children that were born 
in It. A greater number of fine children, however, is seldom seen any- 
where than about a barrack of soldiers. Very few of them, it seems, 
arrive at the age of thirteen or fourteen. In some places one half the 
children born, die before they are four years of age ; in many places 
before they are seven ; and in almost all places before they are nine or 
ten. This great moitality, however, will everywhere be found chiefly 
among the children of the common people, who cannot afford to tend 
them with the same care as those of better station. Though their 
marriages are generally more fruitful than those of people of fashion, a 
smaller proportion of their children arrive at maturity. In foundling 
hospitals, and among the children brought up by parish charities, the 
mortality is still greater than among those of the common people. 

Every species of animals naturally multiplies in proportion to the 
means of their subsistence, and no species can ever multiply beyond it. 
But in civilized society it is only among the inferior ranks of people that 
the scantiness of subsistence can set limits to the further multiplicatior 
of the human species ; and it can do so in no other way than by destroy 
ing a great part of the children which their marriages produce. 
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The liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide belter for 
their children, and consequently to bring up a greater number, naturally 
tends to widen and extend those limits. It deserves to be remarked 
too, that it neces5e.rily does this as nearly as possible in the proportion 
which the demand for labour requires. If this demand is continually 
increasing, the reward of labour must necessarily encourage in such a 
manner the marriage and multiplication of labourers, as may enable 
them to supply That continually increasing demand by a continually in- 
creasing population. If the reward should at any time be less than 
what was requisite for this purpose, the deficiency of hands would soon 
raise it ; and if it should at any time be more, their excessive multipli- 
cation would soon lower it to this necessary rate. The market would 
be so much under-stocked with labour in the one case, and so much 
over-stocked in the other, as would soon force back its price to that 
proper rate which the circumstances of the society required. It is in 
this manner that the demand for men, like that for any other com- 
modity, necessarily regulates the production of men ; quickens it when 
it goes on too slowly, and stops it when it advances too fast. It is this 
demand which regulates and determines the state of propagation in all 
the different countries of the world, in North America, in Europe, and 
in China ; which renders it rapidly progressive in the first, slow and 
gradual in the second, and altogether stationary in the last. 

The wear and tear of a slave, it has been said, is at the expense of 
his master ; but that of a free servant is at his own expense. The 
wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in reality, as much at the 
expense of his master as that of the former. The wages paid to jour- 
neymen and servants of every kind must be such as may enable them, 
one with another, to continue the race of journeymen and servants, ac- 
cording as the increasing, diminishing, or stationary demand of the 
society may happen to require. But though the wear and tear of a free 
servant be equally at the expense of his master, it generally costs him 
much less than that of a slave. The fund destined for replacing or re- 
pair mg, if I may say so, the wear and tear of the slave, is commonly 
managed by a negligent master or careless overseer. That destined 
lor performing the same office with regard to the free man, is managed 
by the free man himself. The disorders which generally prevail in the 
economy of the rich, naturally introduce themselves into the manage- 
ment of the former : the strict frugality and parsimonious attention of 
the poor as naturally establish themselves in that of the latter. Under 
such different management, the same purpose must require very dif- 
ferent degrees of expense to execute it. It appears, accordingly, from 
llie experience of all ages and nations, I believe, that the work done by 
fr^gmclLComes cheaper in the end than that performed by slaves. It | 
is found to do' so e ven at "Boston, New York, and EhilaiKlpIua, w&ere 
♦he wages of common labour are so very high, 
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The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the effect of increas- 
ing wealth, so it is the cause of increasing population. To complain 
of It, is to lament over the necessary effect and cause of the greatest 
public prosperity. 

It deserves to be remarked, perhaps, that it io the progressive 
state, while the society is advancing to the further acquisition, rather 
than when it has acquired its full complement of riches, that the con- 
dition of the labouring poor, of the great body of the {fbople, seems to 
be the happiest and the most comfortable. It is hard in the stationary, 
and miserable in the declining state. The progiessive state is in 
reality the cheeiful and the hearty state to all the different orders of 
the society. The stationary is dull ; the declining melancholy. 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages tlie prop.agation, so it 
increases the industry of the common people. The wages of labour 
are the encouragement of industry, Avhich, like every other human 
quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement it receives. A 
plentiful subsistence increases the bodily strength of the labourer, and 
the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, and of ending his days 
perhaps in ease and plenty, animates him to exert that strength to the 
utmost. Where wages are high, accordingly, wc shall always find the 
workmen more active, diligent, and expeditious, than where they are 
low ; in England, for example, than m Scotland ; in the neighbour- 
hood of great towns, than in remote country places. Some woikmen, 
indeed, when they can earn m four days vs hat will maintain them 
through the week, will be idle the other three. This, however, is by no 
means the case with the greater pait. Workmen, on the contrary, 
when they are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to overwoik 
themselves, and to ruin their health and constitution in a few years. 
A carpenter in London, and in some other places, is not supposed to 
last in his utmost vigour above eight years. Something of the same 
kind happens in many other trades, m which the workmen are paid by 
the piece, as they generally are m manufactures, and even in country 
labour, wherever wages are higher than ordinary. Almost every class 
of artificers is subject to some peculiar infirmity occasioned by exces- 
sive application to their peculiar species of work. Ramuzzini, an 
eminent Italian physician, has written a particular book concerning 
such diseases. We do not reckon our soldiers the most industrious 
set of people among us. Yet when soldiers have been employed in 
some particular sorts of work, and liberally paid by the piece, their 
officers have frequently been obliged to stipulate with the undertaker, 
that they should not be allowed to earn above a certain sum every day, 
according to the rate at which they were paid, Till this stipulation 
was made, mutual emulation and the desire of greater gain, frequently 
prompted them to overwork themselves, and to hurt their health by 
excessive labour. Excessive application during four days pf the week. 
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is frequently the leal cause of the idleness of the other three, so much 
and so loudly complained of. Great labour, either of mind or body, 
continued for several days together, is in most men naturally followed 
by a great desire of relaxation, which, if not restrained by force or by 
some strong necessity, is almost irresistible. It is the call of nature, 
which requires to be relieved by some indulgence, sometimes of ease 
only, but sometimes too of dissipation and diversion. If it is not 
complied with, the consequences are often dangerous, and sometimes 
fatal, and such as almost always, sooner or later, bring on the peculiar 
infirmity of the trade. If masters would always listen to the dictates 
of reason and humanity, they have frequently occasion rather to mode- 
rate, than to animate the application of many of their workmen. It 
will be found, I believe, in every sort of trade, that the man who works 
so moderately as to be able to work constantly, not only preserves his 
health the longest, but, in the course of the year, executes the greatest 
qu.intity of work. 

In cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are generally more idle, 
and in dear ones more in dustrious than ordinar y. A plentiful subsist- 
ence therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, and a scanty one 
quickens their industry. That a little more plenty than ordinary may 
render some woikmen idle, cannot well be doubted ; but that it should 
have this effect upon the greater part, or that men in general should 
work better when they are ill fed than when they are well fed, when 
they arc disheartened than when they aic in good spirits, when they 
are frequently sick than when they are generally in good health, seems 
not very probable. Years of dearth, it is to be observed, are generally 
among the common people years of sickness and mortality, which can- 
not fail to diminish the produce of their industry. 

In years of plenty, servants frequently leave their masters, and trust 
their subsistence to what they can make by their own industry'. But 
the same cheapness of provisions, by increasing the fund which is 
destined for the maintenance of servants, encourages masters, farmers 
especially, to employ a greater number. Farmers upon such occasions 
expect more profit from their corn by maintaining a few more labouring 
servants, than by selling it at a low price in the market. The demand 
for servants increase s, while the number of those who offer to supply 
thaF demand dlminTShes. The price of labour, therefore, frequently 
rises in cheap year s. " 

^ In years of scarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of subsistence 
make all such people eager to return to service. But the high price 
of provisions, by diminishing the funds destined for the maintenance 
of servants, disposes masters rather to diminish than to increase the 
number of those they have. In dear years too, poor independent 
workmen frequently consume the little stocks with which they had 
used to supply themselves with the materials of their work, and are 
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o'jligcd to become journeymen for subsistence. More people want 
employment than can easily get it ; many are willing to take it upon 
lower terms than ordinary, and the wages of both servants and journey- 
men frequently sink in dear years. 

Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently make better ba rgains with 
^eir~ servanls in de^ than in cheaiTyears. an^ ^nd them more humble 
and dependent in the former than in the latter. They naturally, there- 
fore, commend the former as more favourable to industry. Landlords 
and farmers, besides, two of the largest classes of masters, have 
another reason for being pleased with dear years. The rents of the 
one and the profits of the other depend very much upon the price of 
provisions. Nothing can be more absurd, however, than to imagine 
that men in general should work less when they work for themselves, 
than when they work for other people. A poor independent workman 
will generally be more industrious than even a journeyman who works 
by the piece. The one enjoys the whole produce of his own industry ; 
the other shares it with his master. The one, in his separate inde- 
pendent state, is less liable to the temptations of bad company, which 
in large manufactories so frequently rum the morals of the other. The 
superiority of the independent workman over those servants who are 
hired by the month or by the year, and whose wages and maintenance 
are the same whether they do much or do little, is likely to be still 
greater. Cheap years tend to increase the proportion of independen t 
w Q^-kme n to journeymen and servants of all kinds, and dear years to 
diminish it. 

A French author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr. Messance, 
receiver of the tailhes m the election of St. Etienne, endeavours to 
show that the poor do more work in cheap than in dear years, by 
comparing the quantity and value of the goods made upon those 
different occasions in three different manufactures : one of coarse 
woollens carried on at Elbeuf ; one of linen, and another of silk, both 
which extend through the whole generality of Rouen. It appears from 
his account, which is copied from the registerT'oTthe public offices, 
that the quantity and value of the goods made in all those three manu- 
factures has generally been greater in cheap than in dear years ; and 
that it has always been greatest in the cheapest, and least in the 
dearest years. All the three seem to be stationary manufactures, or 
which, though their produce may vary somewhat from year to year, are 
upon the whole neither going backwards nor forwards. 

The manufacture of linen in Scotland, and that of coarse woollens 
in the west riding of Yorkshire, are growing manufactures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with some variations, increasing both 
in quantity and value. Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been published of their annual produce, I have not bc?n able to 
observe that its variations have had any sensible connection with the 
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deal ness or cheapness of the seasons. In 1740, a year of great scarcity, 
both manufactures, indeed, appear to have declined very considerably. 
But in 1756, another year of great scarcity, the Scotch manufacture 
made more than ordinary advances. The Yorkshire manufacture, 
indeed, declined, and its produce did not rise to what it had been m 
175s till 1766, after the repeal of the American stamp act. In that and 
tlie following year it greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, 
and it has continued to advance e\er since. 

The produce of all great manufactures for distant sale must neces- 
saiily depend, not so much upon the dearness or cheapness of the 
seasons in the countries where they are carried on, as upon the cir- 
cumstances which affect the demand in the countries where they are 
consumed ; upon peace or war, upon the prosperity or declension of 
other rival manufactures, and upon the good or bad humour of their 
principal customers. A great pait of the extraordinary work, besides, 
winch is probably done in cheap years, never enters the public registers 
of manufactures. The men servants who leave their masters become 
independent labourers. The women return to their parents, and com- 
monly spin m order to make clothes for themselves and their families. 
Even the independent workmen do not always work for public sale, 
but are employed by some of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family use. The produce of their labour, therefore, frequently makes 
no figure m those public registers of which the records are sometimes 
published with so much parade, and from which our merchants and 
manufacturers would often vainly pretend to announce the prosperity 
or declension of the greatest empires. 

Though the variations m the price of labour, not only do not always 
correspond with those in the price of provisions, but are frequently 
quite opposite, we must not, upon this account, imagine that the price 
of provisions has no influence upon that of labour. The money price 
of labour is necessarily regulated by two circumstances ; the demand 
for labour, and the price of the necessaries and conveniencies of life. 
The demand for labour, according as it happens to be increasing, 
stationary, or declining, or to require an increasing, stationary, or 
declining population, determines the quantity of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life which must be given to the labourer ; and the 
money price of labour is determined by what is requisite for purchasing 
this quantity. Though the money price of labour, therefore, is some- 
times high where the price of provisions is low, it ivould be higher, the 
demand continuing the same, if the price of provisions was high. 

It is because the demand for labour increases in years of sudden 
and extraordinary plenty and diminishes in those of sudden and extra- 
ordinary scarcity, that the money price of labour sometimes rises in 
the one, and sinks in the other. 

In a year of sudden and extraordinary plenty, there are funds in the 

6 
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hands of many of the employeis of industiy, sufficient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of industrious people than had been em- 
ployed the year before ; and this exti aordmary number cannot ahvajs 
be had. Those masters, theicforc, who want more workmen, bid 
against one another, m order to get them, which sometimes raises 
both the real and the money price of their labour. 

The edirmtry of this happens m a year of sudden and e.xtraoidinaiy 
scarcity'. The funds destined for employing industry aic less than 
they had been the year before. A considerable number of people aic 
thrown out of employment, who bid against one another in oidcr to 
get it, which sometimes loweis both the real and the money puce of 
labour. In 1740, a year of extraordinary scarcity, many people weic 
uiiling to work for bare subsistence. In the succeeding years of 
plenty, it was moie difficult to get labourers and servants. 

The scarcity of a dear year, by diminishing the demand for labour, 
tends to lower its price, as tjre high p rice of piovi sions tends to raise it._ 
yiThe plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by mcrcasihg the demand, 
tends to raise the piice of labour, as the cheapness of provisions tends 
to lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price of provisions, those 
two opposite causes seem to counterbalance one another; which is 
.probably m part the reason why the wages of labour are everywhere so 
^much more steady and permanent than the puce of provisions. 

The increase in the wages of labour necessarily increases the price 
of many commodities, by increasing that part of it which reso lves itself__ 
intQjjag^, and so far tends to dimmish their consumption both aF 
Ti^e and abioad The same cause, however, which raises the wages 
of labour, the inciease of stock, tends to increase its productive powers, 
and to make a smaller quantity of labour produce a greater quantity of 
work. The owner of the stock which employs a great number of 
labourers, necessai ily endeavours for his own advantage, to make such 
a proper division and distribution of employment, that they may be 
enabled to produce the greatest quantity of work possible. For the 
same reason he endeavours to supply them with the best machinery 
which either he or they can think of. What takes place among the 
labourers in a particular woikhotise, takes place, for the same reason, 
among those of a great society. The greater their number, the more 
they naturally divide themselves into different classes and subdivisions 
of employment. More heads are occupied in inventing the most pro- 
per machineiy for executing the work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commodities, therefore, which, 
in consequence of these improvements, come to be produced by so 
much less labour than before, that the increase of its price is more than 
compensated by the diminution of its quantity. 
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Chap. IX. — Of the PjoJits of Stock. 

The lisc and fall in the profits of stock depend u pon the same causes 
with the rise and fall in the wages of labou r, the increasing or declining 
stafC oftfrcT wealtliTof tKe society ; Dul tiiose causes affect the one and 
the other very differently. 

The increase of stock, which raises wages, tends to lower profit. 
When the stocks of many iich merchants are turned into the same 
trade, their mutual competition naturally tends to lower its profit; and 
when there is a like increase of slock in all the different trades carried 
on in the same society, the same competition must produce the same 
effect in them all. 

It IS not easy, it has alicady been observed, to ascertain what are the 
average wages of labour even in a particular place and at a paiticular 
time. We can, even in this case, seldom determine more than what 
are the most usual wages. But even this can seldom be done with 
regard to the profits of stock. Profit is so very fluctuating, that the 
person who carries on a paiticulai trade cannot always tell you himself 
what IS the average of his annual profit. It is affected, not only by 
every variation of price in the commodities which he deals in, but by 
the good or bad fortune both of his iivals and of his customers, and 
by a thousand other accidents to which goods when carried cither by 
sea or by land, or even when stored in a warehouse, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but from day to day, and 
almost from hour to hour. To ascertain what is the aveiage profit of 
all the different trades carried on in a great kingdom must be much 
more difficult ; and to judge of what it may have been formerly, or in 
remote periods of time, with any degree of precision, must be alto- 
gether impossible. 

But though it may be impossible to determine with any degree of 
precision, what are or were the average profits of stock, either in the 
present, or in ancient times, some notion may be formed of them from 
the interest of money. It may be laid down as a maxim, that wherever 
a great deal can be made by the use of money, a great deal will com- 
monly be given for the use of it ; and that wherever little can be made 
by It, less will commonly be given for it. Accordingly, therefore, as 
the usual market rate of interest varies in any country, we may be 
assured that the ordinary profits of stock must vary with it, must sink 
as It sinks and rise as it rises. The progress of interest, therefore, 
may lead us to form some notion of the progress of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIII. all interest above ten per cent, was 
declared unlawful. More, it seems, had sometimes been taken before 
that. In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal prohibited all interest. 
This prohibition, however, like others of the same kind, is said to have 
produced no effect, and probably rather increased than diminished the 
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evils of usury. The statute of Henry VIII., was revived by the 13th 
of Elizabeth, cap. 8, and ten per cent, continued to be the legal rate o 
interest till the 21st of James I., when it w'as restricted to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to six per cent, soon after the restoration, and by 
the i2th _of Q ueen Anne, to five percent. All these differen^ statiito^ 
regulations se^ToTlav^TSccn itfaiJe with great propriety. They seern 
to have fol/oued, and not to have gone before, the market rate of 
interest, or the into at which the people of good credit usually bor- 
rowed. .Since the time of Queen Anne, five per cent, seems to have 
been r.ither above than below the market rate. Before the late war, 
the government bon owed at three per cent. ; and people of good credit 
in the capital, and m many other parts of the kingdom, at three and a 
half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

Since the time of Hcmy VIII. the wealth and revenue of the country 
have been continually advancing, and, in the course of their progress, 
their pace seems rather to have been gradually accelerated than 
retarded. They seem not only to have been going on, but to have been 
going on faster and faster. The wages of labour have been continually 
increasing dining the same period, and m the greater part of the 
different branches of trade and manufactures the profits of stock have 
been diminishing. 

It generally requires a greater stock to carry on any sort of trade in 
a town than in a country village. The great stocks employed in every 
blanch of trade, and the number of rich competitors, generally reduce 
the rate of p iofit m the foimer belo w what it is in the latter. But the 
Avag 5 s df^ laESuFaT^ gcneiaTTjrhTgher m a great town tlian in a country 
village. In a thriving town the people who have great stocks to 
employ, frequently cannot get the number of workmen they want, 
and thcrefoie bid against one another in order to get as many as they 
can, which raises the wages of labour, and lowers the profits of stock. 
In the remote parts of the country there is frequently not stock suffi - 1 
cient to employ all the people, who therefore bid against one another 
in order to get employment, which lowers the wages of labour, and | 
raises the profits of stock. 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of inteiest is the same as in 
England, the market rate is rather higher. People of the best credit there 
seldom bonow iinctcr live per cent. Ev'cn private bankers in Edin- 
burgh give four per cent, upon their promissory notes, of which pay- 
ment either in whole or in part may be demanded at pleasuie. Private 
bankers in London give no inteiest for the money which is deposited 
with them. T here are few trades which cannot be carrie d-on. with 
a s maller stock in Scotland than in England. The ^onimon rate^or” 
^ofif, therefore, be somewhat greater. The wages of labour, it 
nas been already observed, arc lower in Scotland than in England. 
The country too is not only much poorer, but the steps by which it 
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advances to a better condition, for it is evidently advancing, seem to 
be much slower and more tardy. 

The legal rate of interest in France has not, during the course of the 
present century, been always regulated by the market rate. In 1720 
interest was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth penny, or from 
five to two per cent. In 1724 it was raised to the thirtieth penny, or to 

per cent. In 1725 it was again raised to the twentieth penny, or to 
five per cent. In 1766, during the administration of Mr. Laverdy, it 
was reduced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to four per cent. The 
Abbd Tcrray raised it afterwards to the old rate of five per cent. The 
supposed purpose of many of those violent reductions of interest was 
to prepare the way for reducing that of the public debts, a purpose 
which has sometimes been executed. F'lance is perhaps m the piesent 
tunes not so rich a country as England ; and though the legal rate of 
interest has in France frequently been lower than in England, the market 
rate has generally been higher ; for there, as in othei counti les, they have 
several very safe and easy methods of evading the law. The profits of 
trade, I have been assured by British merchants who have traded in both 
countries, are higher m France than 111 England ; and it is no doubt upon 
this account that many British subjects choose rather to employ their 
capitals in a country where tiade is in disgrace, than in one where it is 
highly respected. T he wa ges of labour are jower^ i n Franc e than in 
Englan d. When you go TrSfii' Scotland to England, the difference* 
wm^ yo u may remark betwe en the dress and countenance ofthe 
c omnrgtfpFople irTthe one counTr^ Aririrt the other, siifflcientlv inaicater* 
the ditlerence In their coriSJtion. ~'The contrast is still greater when )ou 
return from France. France, though no doubt a richer country than 
Scotland, seems not to be going forward so fast. It is a common and even 
a popular opinion in the country, that it is going backwards ; an opinion 
which, I apprehend, is ill-founded even with regard to Fiance, but which 
nobody can possibly entertain with regard to Scotland, who sees the 
country now, and who may have seen it twenty or thirty years ago. 

The province of Holland, on the other hand, in propoition to the 
extent of its territory and the number of its people, is a richer country 
than England. The government there borrow at two per cent., and 
private people of good credit at three. The wages of laboui are said 
to be higher in Holland than in England, and the Dutch, it is well 
known, trade upon lower profits than any people in Euiope. The trade 
of Holland, it has been pretended by some people, is decaying, and it 
may perhaps be true that some particular blanches of it aie so. But 
these symptoms seem to indicate sufficiently that there is no general 
decay. When profit diminishes, merchants are veiy apt to complain 
that trade decays ; though the diminution of profit is the natural effect 
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France, of which they still retain a very large share. The great pro- 
perty which they possess both in the French and English funds, about 
forty millions, it is said, in the latter (in which I suspect, however, 
there is a considerable exaggeration); the great sums which they lend to 
private people m countries where the rate of inteicst is higher tli.in m 
their own, arc circumstances which no doubt demonstiate the redun- 
dancy of their stock, or that it has increased beyond wliat they can 
employ with tolerable profit in the pioper business of tlieir own 
countiy; but they do not demonstrate that that business has dccrea-ctl. 
As the capital of a private man, though acquired by a paKicuIai tiadc, 
ma} increase beyond what he can employ in it, and )ct that tiade con- 
tinue to inciease ; so may likewise the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and West Indian colonies, not only the wages 
of labour, but the interest of money, and consequently the profits of 
stock, are higher than m England. In the different colonics both the 
legal and the market rate of interest iiin from six to eight jier cent. 
High wages of labour and high profits of stock, however, arc things, 
pel haps, which scarce ever go together, e.xcept in the peculiar ciicum- 
stances of new colonies. A new colony must always for some time 
be more under-stocked m proportion to the extent of its tcnitoiy, and 
more under-peopled m propoition to the extent of its stock, than the 
greater part of other countries. They have more land than they have 
stock to cultivate. What they have, therefore, is applied to the cultiva- 
tion only of what is most fe rtile and most favourab ly situa ted, the land 
near the sea shore, and "along the banks of navigable riwrs. Such 
land too is frequently purchased at a price below the value even of its 
natural produce. Stock employed in the purchase and inipiovemcnt 
of such lands must yield a veiy laige profit, and consequently afford to 
pay a veiy large interest. Its lopaid accumulation in so piofitablc an 
employment enables the plantei to increase the number of his hands 
faster than he can find them m a new settlement. Those whom he can 
find, thcrefoie, arc very liberally rcwaided As the colony increases, 
the profits of stock gradually diminish. When the most fertde and 
best situated lands have been all occupied, less profit can be made by 
the cultivation of what is infeiioi both in soil and situation, and less 
interest can be afforded for the stock which is so employed. In the 
greater part of our colonies, accordingly, both the legal and the market 
rate of interest have been considerably reduced duiing the course of 
the present century. As riches, improvement, and population have 
increased, interest has declined. The wages of labour do not sink with 
the profits of stock. The demand for labour increases with the increase 
of stock, whatever be its profits ; and after these are diminished, stock 
may not only continue to increase, but to increase much faster than 
before. It is with industrious nations who are advancing in the acqui- 
sition of riches, as with industrious individuals. A great stock, though 
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with small profits, generally inrreases faster than a small stock with 
great profits. Money, says the proverb, makes money. When you 
have got a little, it is often easy to get more. The great difiiculty is 
to get that little. The connection between the increase of stock and 
that of industry, or ol the demand for useful l.iboui , has partly been 
explained already, but will be explained more fully hereafter m tre.it.ng 
of the nccuimilation of slock. 

'1 he acquisition of new tcnitaiy, or of nev branches of iiade, may 
sonictiincs laise the piofits of stock, and with them the interest of 
iiionoy, oven in .a countiy which is fast adiancing in the acquisition of 
iiehes The slock of the countiy not being sufiiuent for the whole 
accession of business, which such acquisitions present to the different 
people among whom it is divided, is applied to those particular 
branches only which afford the gicalcst profit. I’ait of what had be- 
foic been employed in other tr.idcs, is neccssaiily withdrawn from 
them, and tuinccl into some of tlic new and more piofitable ones. In 
all those old trades, therefore, the competition comes to be less than 
before. The maiket comes to be less fully supplied with many dif- 
ferent soits of goods. Their price necessarily rises more or less, and 
yields a greater profit to those who deal m them, who can, therefore, 
afford to borrow at a higher interest. For some time after the conclu- 
sion of the late war, not only piivale people of the best credit, but some 
of the greatest companies in London, commonly bon owed at fire per 
cent, who before that had not been used to pay moie than four, and 
four and a half 23cr cent. The gieat accession both of territory and 
trade, by our acc^uisitions m Noith Amcnca and the West Indies, will 
sufficiently account foi this, without supposing any diminution in the 
capital stock of the society. So gieat an accession of new business to 
be cairied on by the old slock, must necessarily have diminished the 
quantity employed in a gicat number of paiticular branches, in which 
the competition being less, the piofits must ha\e been greater. I shall 
hcieafler have occasion to mention the leasons which dispose me to 
believe that the capital stock of Great liiitain was not diminished even 
by tlic cnoimous exjicnsc of the late war. 

The diminution of the capital stock of the society, or of the funds 
destined for the maintenance of industiy, however, as it loweis the 
f wages of labour, so it raises the profits of stock, and consequently the 
interest of money. By the wages of labour being loweicd, the owners 
of what stock remains m the society can bring thcii goods at less ex- 
pense to market than before, and less stock being employed in supply- 
j ing the market than before, they can sell them dearer. Their goods 
cost them less, and they get more for them. Their profits, therefore, 
being augm ented at both ends, can well afford a large intere st. The 
great fortune yu sudtlt^Uly and so easily acquired in lien^ and the 
pther British settlements in the East Indies, may satisfy us that, as the 
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wages of labour arc very low, so the profits of stock are very high in 
those ruined countrjes.^ The interest of money is proportionably so. 
tirTTengalTmoneyTs frequently lent to the farmers at forty, fifty, and 
sixty per cent., and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the payment. 
As the profits which can afford such an interest must eat up almost the 
whole rent of the landlord, so such enormous usury must in its turn 
eat up the greater part of those profits. Before the fall of the Roman 
republic, a usuiy of the same kind seems to have been common in the 
provinces, undei the luinous administration of their proconsuls. The 
virtuous Brutus lent money m Cyprus a t eight-and-forty per cent., as 
we learn fiom thelctteis of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full complement of iiches 
which the nature of its soil and climate, and its situation with respect 
to other countries, allowed it to acquire; which could, theiefore, ad- 
vance no fuither, and which was not going backwaids, botli the wages 
of labour and the profits of stock would probably be vciy low. In a 
country fully peopled in propoition to what either its territory could 
maintain or its stock employ, the competition for employment would 
necessarily be so great as to reduce the w'ages of labour to what was 
barely sufficient to keep up the number of labourers, and, the countiy 
being already fully peopled, that number could never be augmented 
In a country fully stocked in proportion to all the business it had to 
transact, as great a quantity of stock w'ould be employed in every par- 
ticular branch as the nature and extent of the trade would admit. 'The 
competition, therefore, would everywhere be as great, and consequently 
the ordinary piofit as low as possible. 

But perhaps no couniry has ever yet arrived at this degree of opu- 
lence. China seems to have been long stationary, and had probably 
long ago acquired that full complement of riches which is consistent 
with the nature of its laws and institutions. But this complement may 
be much inferior to what, with other laws and institutions, the natuie 
of Its soil, climate, and situation might admit of. A country which 
neglects or despises foieign commerce, and which admits the vessels 
of foreign nations into one or two of its ports only, cannot transact the 
same quantity of business which it might do with different laws and 
institutions In a country too, wheie, though the rich or the owmeis 
of large capitals enjoy a good deal of security, the poor or the owners 
of small capitals enjoy scarce any, but are liable, under the pretence 
of justice, to be pillaged and plundered at any time by the inferior 
mandarins, the quantity of stock employed in all the different branches 
of business transacted within it, can never be equal to what the nature 
and extent of that business might admit. In every different branch, 
the oppression of the poor must establish the monopoly of the rich, 
who, by engrossing the whole trade to themselves, will be able to make 
very large profits. Twelve per cent, accordingly is said to be the com* 
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mon interest of money in China, and the ordinary profits of stock must 
be sufficient to afford this large interest. 

A defect in the law may sometimes raise the rate of interest con- 
siderably above what the condition of the country, as to wealth or 
poverty, would require. When the law does not enforce the perform- 
ance of contracts, it puts all borrowers nearly upon the same footing 
with bankrupts or people of doubtful credit in better regulated countries. 
The uncertainty of recovering his money makes the lender exact the 
same usurious interest which is usually required from bankrupts. 
Among the barbarous nations who overran the western provinces of 
the Roman empire, the performance of contiacts was left for many 
ages to the faith of the contraeiing parties. The courts of justice of 
their kings seldom intermeddled in it. The high rate of interest 
which took place in those ancient times may perhaps be partly ac- 
counted for from this cause. 

When the law prohibits interest altogether, it does not prevent it. 
Many people must borrow, and nobody will lend without such a con- 
sideration for the use of their money as is suitable, not only to what 
can be made by the use of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The high rate of interest among all Mahometan nations is 
accounted for by M r. Montesqu.eu, n ot from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and paFTly trom the difficulty of recovering the money. 

The lowest ordinary rate of piofit must always be something more 
than what is sufficient to compensate the occasional lo sses t o which 
every einplo) mcnt of stock is exposed. _ It is tins surplus only winch is 
nett or dlear pfoht. What is called gross profit comprehends fre- 
quentTyT ^t only this surplu s, b ut what is retained for compensating, 
suc h extraordinar y losses. The interest which the borrower can afford 
to pay IS in propoition to the clear piofit only. 

The lowest ordinary late of interest must, in the same manner, be 
something more than sufficient to compensate the occasional losses to 
which lending, even with tolerable piudcncc, is exposed. Weie it not 
more, chanty or friendship could be the only motives for lending. 

In a countiy which had acquired its full complement of riches, where 
in every particular branch of business theie was the greatest quantity 
of stock that could be employed in it, as the ordinary rate of clear profit 
would be very small, so the usual maiket rate of interest which could 
be affoided out of it, would be so low as to render it impossible for any 
.but the very wealthiest people to live upon the interest of their money. 
All people of small or middling fortunes would be obliged to superintend 
themselves the employment of their own stocks. It would be necessary 
that almost every man should be a man of business, or engage in some 
sort of trade. The province o f Holland seems to be approaching near 
to this state. It is there unfashionable not to be a nun of business . 
Necessity makes it usual ior almost every man to be so, amt cusfom 
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everywhere regulates fashion. As it is ridiculous not to dress, so is it, 
in some measure, not to be employed, like other people. As a man of 
a civil profession seems awkward in a camp or a garrison, and is even 
in some danger of being despised there, so does an idle man among 
men of business. 

The highest ordinary rate of profit may be such as, in the price of 
the greater pai t of commodities, cats up the whole of what slioiikl go 
to the rent of the land, and leaves only what is sufficient to pay the 
labour of preparing and bunging them to market, aecoiding to the 
lowest rate at which labour can anywhere be paid, the baie subsistence 
of the laboLiicr. The woikman must always have been fed in some 
way or other while he was about tlic work; but the landloid may not 
always have been paid. The piofits of the trade which the servants of 
the East India Company carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be veiy 
far from this rate. 

The proportion which the usual inaiket rate of mtcicsl ought to bear 
to the ordinaiy rate of clear piofit, necessarily varies as piofit rises or 
falls. Double interest is m Great Britain ic<.koncd, what the merchants 
call, a good, modeiatc, reasonable profit; terms which I appichcnd 
mean no more than a common and usual piofit. In a coimtiy where 
the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight or ten pci cent., it may be 
leasonablc that one half of it should go to interest, wherever business 
is cainccl on with borrowed money. The stock is at the iisk of the 
borrower, who, as it were, insures it to the lender; and four or five per 
cent, may, in the greater part of trades, be both a sufficient profit upon 
the risk of this insurance, and a sufficient recompense foi the trouble 
of employing the stock. But the piopoition between interest and clear 
profit might not be the same m countries where the ordinary rate of 
profit was either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. If it wcie 
a good deal lower, one half of it perhaps could not be affoidcd for 
interest ; and more might be affoidcd if it were a good deal highei. 

In countries which arc fast advancing to riches, the low late of 
profit may, in the price of many commodities, compensate the high 
wages of labour, and enable those countues to sell as cheap ns tlieir 
less thriving neighbou s, among whom the wages paid for labour 
may be lower. 

In reality high profits tend much moie to raise the pnee of woik 
than high wages. If in the linen manufactuie, for example, the wages 
of the different work'jlg people, the flax-dressers, the spinners, the 
weavers, etc., should, all of them, be advanced twopence a day; it 
would be necessary to heighten the price of a piece of linen only by a 
number ot two pences equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number of days during which 
they had been so employed. That part of the price of the commodity 
>vhich resolvec} ifsclf into wagqe would; through all the different stages 
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of the manufacture, rise only m arithmetical proportion to this rise of 
wiges But if the profits of all the different employers of those work 
mg people should be raised five per cent , that part of the price of the 
commodity which resolved Itself info" profit would, through all the 
different stages of the manufacture, rise in geometrical proportion to 
this rise of profit The employer of the flax dressers uould m sell 
mg his flax icquire an additional five per cent upon the whole \alue of 
the m itenals and wages wh ich he advanced to his workmen The 
employer of the spmners would require an additional five per cent 
both upon the advanced price of the flax a nd upon the vages of the 
spinners And the employer of the wea\ cl s would require a like five 
percent both upon the advanced puce of the linen yarn and upon the 
wages of the weavers In raising the i icejjf commodities the rise of 
wages operate s in the samejnajinef as sjmple interesT docs in the_ 
SctTumulation of ^deti The* rise of profit operates Tike compound 
inter est Our merchants and mastei manufacturers complain much of 
the bad effects of high wages in raising the price, and thereby lessen 
ing the sale of their goods both at home and abroad They siy 
nothing concerning the bad effects of high piofits They are silent 
with regard to the pernicious effects of their own gams Thej com 
plain only of those of other people 


ClI\P X — Of JP'a£^es and P>ofits in the difflrcnt Employ niLUts of 
Labour and Stotl 

Thi whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
cinplo>mcnts of labour and stock must, m the same neighbourhood, be 
e thei p ifectly equal or continually tending to equality If in the 
saire ncighbouihood, there was any emplojmcnt eviden ly either more 
01 less advantageous than the icst, so many people would ciowd into 
It m the one case, and so many would dcscil it in the other, that its 
advantages would soon return to the level of other employments This 
at least would be the case m a society wheic things were left to follow 
then natuial course, where theic was peifect liberty and w here everv 
man was peifcctiy fiec both to choose what occupation he thought 
proper, and to change it as often as he thought pioper Every man 3 
intciest would piompt him to seek the advantageous, and to shun the 
disadvantageous employment 

Pecuniaiy wages and piofit, indeed, are everywhere m Europe 
extremely different according to the different employments of labour 
and stock But this difference arises partly from ceitain circumstances 
m the employments themselves, which, either really or at least m the 
in^agin,ations pf men, make up lor a small pecupiaiy gam in some, an 4 
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counter-balance a great one in others; and partly fi om the policy of ^ 
' Europ e, which n owhere le^es things at perfect libei ty. 

The particular '~conslc[eration of those cifciimstances and of that 
policy will divide this chapter into two parts. 


Part I . — Inequalities arising from the Nature of the Employments 
themselves. 

The five following are the princip.-il circumstances which, so far as I 
have been able to observe, make up foi a small pecuniary gain in some 
employments, and counterbalance a great one m others: fiist, the 
agreeableness or disagreeablcncss of the employments themselves ; 
secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and c\pensc of 
learning them ; thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of employment 
in them ; fourthly, the small or great trust which must be reposed in 
those who exercise them ; and fifthly, the probability or improbability 
of success in them. 

I. The wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship, the cleanli- 
ness or dirtiness, the honourableness or dishonourableness of the 
employment. Thus in most places, take the year round, a jouineyinan 
tailor earns less than a journeyman weaver. His work is much easier. 

A journeyman weaver earns less than a journeyman smith. His work 
is not always easier, but it is much cleaner. A journeyman blacksmith, 
though an artificer, seldom earns so much m twelve hours as a collier, 
who is only a labourer, does m eight. His work is not quite so dirty, 
is less dangerous, and is earned on m daylight and above ground. 
Honour makes a great part of the reward of all honourable professions. 
In point of pecuniary gain, all things considered, they are generally 
under-recompensed, as I shall endeavour to show by-and-by. Disgiace 
has the contrary effect. The trade of a butcher is a brutal and an 
odious business ; but it is in most places more profitable than the 
greater part of common tiades. The most detestable of all employ- 
ments, that of public executioner, is, in proportion to the quantity of 
work done, better paid than any common trade whatever. 

Hunting and fishing, the most important employments of mankind 
in the rude state of society, become in its advanced state their most 
agreeable amusements, and they pursue for pleasure what they once 
followed from necessity. In the advanced state of society, therefore, ' 
they are all very poor people who follow as a trade what other people ! 
pursue as a pastime. Fishermen have been so since the time of | 
Theocritus (Idyllium xxi.). A poacher is everywhere a very poor man 
in Great Britain. In countries where the rigour of the law suffers no 
poachers, the licensed hunter is not in a much better condition. The 
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natural taste for those employments makes more people follow them 
than can live comfortably by them, and the produce of meir labour, in 
proportion to its quantity, comes always too cheap to market to afford 
anything but the most scanty subsistence to the labourers. 

Disagregableness and disgrace affect the profits of stock in t he same 
r pgnnpr ns the waggy or iatrouf. The deeper of an inn or tavern, who 
IS never master of his own fidifsc, and who is exposed to the brutality 
of every drunkard, exercises neither a very agreeable nor a very credit- 
able busine^. But there is scarce any common trade in which a small 
stock yields so great a profit. 

II. The wages of labour vary with the easiness and or 

the difficulty and expense of learning the business. ^ , 

When an expensive machine is erected, the extraordinary work to be 
performed by it before it is worn out, it must be expected, will replace 
the capital laid out upon it, with at least the ordinary profits. A man 
educated at the expense of much labour and time to any of those 
employments which require extraordinary dexterity and skill, may be 
compared to one of those expensive machines. The work which he 
learns to perform, it must be expected, over and above the usual wages 
of common labour, will replace to him the whole expense of his educa- 
tion, with at least the ordinary profits of an equally valuable capital. 
It must do this too in a reasonable time, regard being had to the very 
uncertain duration of human life, in the same manner as to the more 
certain duration of the machine. 

The difference between the wages of skilled labour and those of com- 
mon labour, is founded upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe considers the labour of all mechanics, artificers, 
and manufacturers, as skilled labour ; and that of all country labourers 
as common labour. It seems to suppose that of the former to be of a 
more nice and delicate nature than that of the latter. It is so perhaps 
in some cases ; but in the greater part it is quite otherwise, as I shall 
endeavour to show by-and-by. The laws and customs of Europe, there- 
fore, in order to qualify any person for exercising the one species of 
labour, impose the necessity of an apprenticeship, though with 
different degrees of rigour in different places. They leave the other 
free and open to every body. During the continuance of the appren- 
ticeship, the whole labour of the apprentice belongs to his master. In 
the meantime he must, in many cases, be maintained by his parents 
or relations, and in almost all cases must be clothed by them. Some 
money too is commonly given to the master for teaching him his trade. 
They who cannot give money, give time, or become bound for more 
than the usual number of years ; a consideration which, though it is not 
always advantageous to the master, on account of the usual idleness of 
apprentices, is always disadvantageous to the apprentice. In country 
labour, on the contrary, the labourer, while he is employed about the 
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easier, learns the more difficult parts of his business, and his own laboir. 
maintains him through all the different stages of his employment. It 
is reasonable, theiefore, that in Europe the wages of mechanics, artifi- 
cers, and manufacturers, should be somewhat higher than those of com- 
mon labourcis. They are so accordingly, and their superior gains 
make them in most places be considered as a superior rank of people. 
This superiority, however, is generally very small ; the daily or weekly 
earnings of journeymen m the more common sorts of manufactuiers, 
such as those of plain linen and woollen cloth, computed at an average 
are, in most places, very little more than the day wages of common 
labourers. Their employment, indeed, is more steady and uniform, 
and the superiority of their earnings, taking the whole year together, 
may be somewhat greater. It seems evidently, however, to be no 
greater than what is sufficient to compensate the superior expense 
of their education. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the liberal professions, is still 
more tedious and expensive. The pecuniary recompense, therefore of 
painters and sculptors, of lawyers and physicians, ought to be much 
more liberal . and it is so accordingly. 

The profits of stock seem to be very little affected by the easiness or 
difficulty of learning the tiade in which it is employed. All the different 
ways in which stock is commonly employed in great towns seem, m 
reality, to be almost equally easy and equally difficult to learn. One 
branch either of foieign or domestic trade, cannot well be a much more 
intricate business than another. 

III. The wages of labour in different occupations vary with the con- 
stancy or inconstancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in some trades than in others. 
In the greater part of manufactures, a journeyman may be pretty sure 
of employment almost every day in the year that he is able to work. A 
mason or bricklayer, on the contrary, can work neither m hard frost 
nor in foul weather, and his employment at all other times depends 
upon the occasional calls of his customers. He is liable, in conse- 
quence, to be frequently without any. What he earns, theiefore, while 
he is employed, must not only maintain him while he is idle, but make 
him some compensation for those anxious and desponding moments 
which the thought of so precarious a situation must sometimes occa- 
sion. Where the computed earnings of the greater part of manufac- 
turers, accordingly, are nearly upon a level with the day wages of com- 
mon labourers, those of masons and bricklayers are generally fi om 
one half more to double those wages. Where common labourers earn 
four and five shillings a week, masons and bricklayers frequently earn 
seven and eight ; where the former earn six, the latter often earn nine 
and ten, and where the former earn nine or ten, as in London, the latter 
cwnmonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No species of skilled labour, how- 
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fever, seems more easy to learn than that of masons and bricklayers. 
Chairmen m London, during the summer season, are said sometimes to 
be employed as bricklayers. The high wages of those workmen, there- 
fore, are not so much the recompense of their skill, as the compensation 
for the inconstancy of their employment. 

A house carpenter seems to exercise rather a nicer and more in- 
genious trade than a mason. In most places, however, for it is not 
universally so, his day-wages are somewhat lower. His employment, 
though It depends much, does not depend so entirely upon the occa- 
sional calls of his customers ; and it is not so liable to be interrupted 
by the cathcr. 

When the trades which generally afford constant employment, hap- 
pen m a particular place not to do so, the wages of the workmen always 
use a good deal above their ordinary proportion to those of common 
labour. In London almost all journeymen artificers are liable to be 
called upon and dismissed by their masters from day to day, and from 
week to week, in the same manner as day-labourers in other places. 
The lowest order of artificers, journeymen tailors, accordingly, earn 
there half a crown a d.ay, though eightecnpence may be reckoned the 
wages of common labour. In small towns and country villages, the 
wages of journeymen tailors frequently scarce equal those of common 
labour ; but in London they arc often many weeks without employ- 
ment, particularly during the summer. 

When the inconstancy of employment is combined with the hardship, 
disagreeableness, and dirtiness of the work, it sometimes raises the 
wages of the most common labour above those of the most skilful arti- 
ficers. A collier working by the piece is supposed, at Newcastle, to 
earn commonly about double, and in many parts of Scotland about 
three times, the wages of common labour. His high wages arise alto- 
gether from the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of his work. 
His employment may, upon most occasions, be as constant as he 
pleases. The coalheavers m London exeicise a trade which in hard- 
ship, dirtiness, and disagrecableness, almost equals that of colliers ; and 
from the unavoidable i rregularity in the a rrivals of coalships, the em- 
ployment of the grealcrpaitoT them is necessaiily verjnTTedn^tant. If 
collieis, therefore, commonly earn double and triple the wages of com- 
mon labour, it ought not to seem unreasonable that co.alheavers should 
sometimes earn four and five times those wages. In the inquiry made 
into their condition a few ycais ago, it was found that at the rate at 
which they were then paid, they could earn from siv to ten shillings a 
day. Six shillings are about four times the wages of common labour in 
London, and in every particular trade, the lowest common earnings 
may always be considered as those of the far greater number. How 
extravagant soever those cainings may appear, if they were more than 
sufficient^o compensate all the disagreeable circumstances of the busi- 
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ness, there would soon be so great a number of competitors as, in a 
trade which has no exclusive privilege, would quickly reduce them to a 
lower rate. 

The constancy or inconstancy of employment cannot affect the oi- 
dinary profits of stock m any trade. Whether the stock is or is not 
constantly employed depends, not upon the trade, but the trader. 

IV. The wages of labour vary according to the small or great trust 
which must be reposed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers arc everywhere superior to 
those of many other workmen, not only of equal, but of much supeiior 
ingenuity, on account of the precious materials with winch they aie 
necessarily intrusted. 

We trust our health to the physician ; our fortune and sometimes 
our life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney. .Such confidence 
could not safely be reposed in people of a v'eiy mean or low condition. 
Their reward must be such, therefore, as may give them that rank in 
the society which so important a trust requires. The long time and 
the great expense which must be laid out m their education, when com- 
bined with this circumstance, will necessarily enhance still further the 
price of their labour. 

When a person employs only his own stock in trade, there is no 
trust : and the credit which he may get from other people depends, 
not upon the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion of his fortune, 
probity, and prudence. The different rates of profit, therefore, in the 
different branches of trade, cannot arise from the different degrees of 
trust reposed in the traders. 

V. The wages of labour m different employments vary according to 
the probability or improbability of success in them. 

The probability that any paiticular person shall ever be qualified for 
the employment to which he is educated, is very different m different 
occupations. In the greater part of mechanic trades success is almost 
certain, but very uncertain m the liberal professions. Put your son 
apprentice to a shoemaker, there is little doubt of his learning to make 
a pair of shoes . but send him to study the law, it is at least twenty to 
one if ever he makes such a proficiency as will enable him to Iiv^e by 
the business. In a peifcctly fair lottery, those who draw the prizes 
ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the blanks. In a 
profession where twenty fail for one that succeeds, that one ought to 
gain all that should have been gained by the unsuccessful twenty. The 
counsellor at law who, perhaps, at near forty years of age, begins to 
make something by his profession, ought to receive the retribution, not 
only of his own so tedious and expensive education, but of that of more 
than twenty others who are never likely to make anything by it. How 
extravagant soever the fees of counsellors at law may sometimes ap- 
pear, their real retribution is never equal to this. Compute in any 
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particular place, wliat is likely to be annually gained, and what is 
likely to be annually spent, by all the different workmen in any 
common trade, such as that of shoemakers or weavers, and you will 
find that the former sum will generally exceed the latter. But make 
the same computation with regard to all the counsellors and students 
of law, in all the different inns of court, and you will find that their 
annual gains bear but a very small proportion to their annual expense, 
even though you late the former as high, and the latter as low, as can 
well be done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from being 
a perfectly fair lottery ; and that, as well as many other liberal and 
honourable professions is, m point of pecuniary gam, evidently under- 
recompensed. 

Those professions keep their level, however, with other occupations, 
and, notwithstanding these discouragements, all the most generous and 
liberal spirits are eager to crowd into them. Two different causes 
contribute to recommend them. First, the desire of the reputation 
which attends upon superior excellence in any of them ; and, secondly, 
the natural confidence which every man has more or less, not only in 
his own abilities, but in his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profession, in which but few arrive at mediocrity, is 
the most decisive mark of what is called genius or superior talents. 
The public admiration which attends upon such distinguished abilities, 
makes always a part of their reward ; a greater or smaller in proportion 
as it is higher or lower in degree. It makes a considerable part of 
that reward in the profession of physic ; a still greater perhaps in that 
of law ; in poetry and philosophy it makes almost the whole. 

There are some very agreeable and beautiful talents of which the 
possession commands a certain sort of admiration ; but of which the 
exercise for the sake of gain is considered, whether from reason or 
prejudice, as a sort of public prostitution. The pecuniary recompense, 
therefore, of those who exercise them in this manner, must be sufficient, 
not only to pay for the time, labour, and expense of acquiring the 
talents, but for the discredit which attends the employment of them as 
the means of subsistence. The exorbitant rewards of players, opera- 
singers, opera-dancers, etc., are founded upon those two principles ; the 
rarity and beauty of the talents, and the discredit of employing them 
in this manner. It seems absurd at first sight that we should despise 
their persons, and yet reward their talents with the most profuse 
liberality. While we do the one, however, we must of necessity do the 
other. Should the public opinion or prejudice ever alter with regard 
to such occupations, their pecuniary recompense would quickly 
diminish. More people would apply to them, and the competition 
would quickly reduce the price of their labour. Such talents, though 
far from being common, are by no means so rare as Is imagined. 
Many people poiseii them In great perfection, who diedain to make 
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fhis use of them ; and many more are capable of acquiring them, if 
anything could be made honourably by them. 

The over-weening conceit which the greater part of men hav'e of 
their own abilities, is an ancient evil remarked by the philosophers and 
moralists of all ages. Their absurd presumption in their own good 
fortune, has been less taken notice of. It is, however, if possible, still 
more universal. There is no man living who, when in tolerable health 
and spirits, has not some share of it. The chance of gain is by eveiy 
man more or less overvalued, and the ehance of loss is by most men 
undervalued, and by scarce any man, who is in tolerable health and 
spirits, valued more than it is worth. 

That the cliance of gain is naturally overv'alucd, we may learn from 
the universal success of lotteries. The woild neither ever saw, nor 
ever will sec, a perfectly fair lottery ; or one in which the whole gain 
compensated the whole loss ; because the undertaker could make no- 
thing by It. In the state lotteries the tickets are teally not worth the 
price winch is paid by the oiigmal subscribers, and yet commonly sell 
in the market for twenty, thiity, and sometimes forty per cent, advance. 
The vain hope of gaming some of the great prircs is the sole cause of 
fhis demand. The soberest people scarce look upon it as a folly to 
pay a small sum for the chance of gaining ten or twenty thousand 
pounds, though they know that even that small sum is perhaps twenty 
or thirty per cent, moie than the chance is worth. In a lottciy ir. 
which no piize exceeded twenty pounds, though in other respects it 
approached much nearer to a pcifectly fair one than the common state 
lotteries, there would not be the same demand for tickets. In older tc 
have a better chance for some of the great prizes, some people pui chase 
seveial tickets, and others, small shares in a still gicatcr number. 
There is not, however, a more ceitain proposition in mathematics, than 
that the more tickets you adventure upon, the more likely you are to 
be a loser. Adventure upon all the tickets in the lottery, and you lose 
for certain , and the greater the number of your tickets the nearer you 
approach to this certainty. 

That the chance of loss is frequently undervalued, and scarce ever 
valued more than it is worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of insurers. In order to make insurance either from fire or sea- 
risk, a trade at all, the common premium must be sufficient to compen- 
sate the common losses, to pay the expense of management, and to 
afford such a profit as might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The person who pays no more than 
this, evidently pays no more than the real value of the risk, or the 
lowest price at which he can reasonably expect to insure it. But 
though many people have made a little money by insurance, very few 
have made a gieat fortune ; and from this consideration alone, it seems 
evident enough, that the ordinary balance of piofit and loss is not tnore 
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advantageous m this, than in other common trades by which so many 
people make fortunes. Moderate, however, as the premium of insur- 
ance commonly is, many people despise the risk too much to care to 
pay it. Taking the whole kingdom at an average, nineteen houses in 
twenty, or rather, perhaps, ninety-nine in a hundred, are not insured 
from fire. Sea risk is more alarming to the greater part of people, and 
the propoition of ships insured to those not insured is much greater. 
Many sail, however, at all seasons, and even in time of war, without 
any insurance. This may sometimes perhaps be done without any 
imprudence. When a great company, or even a great merchant, has 
twenty or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, insure one another. 
The premium ■ av 'd upon them all, may moic than compensate such 
losses as they : le likely to meet with m the common course of chances. 
The neglect of msui.ancc upon shipping, however, in the same man- 
ner as upon houses, is, in most cases, the effect of no such nice calcu- 
lation, but of mcic thoughtless lashncss and presumptuous contempt 
of the risk run. 

The contempt of lisk and the presumptuous hope of success, are in 
no period of life more active than at the age at which young people 
choose their professions. How little the fear of misfortune is then 
capable of balancing the hope of good luck, appears still more evidently 
in the readiness of the common people to enlist as soldiers, or to go to 
sea, than in the eagerness of those of better fashion to enter into what 
are called the libcial professions. 

What a common soldier may lose is obvious enough. Without 
regarding the danger, however, young volunteers never enlist so readily 
as at the beginning of a new war ; and though they have scarce any 
chance of piefcimcnt, they figure to themselves, in their youthful 
fancies, a thousand occasions of acquiring honour and distinction 
which never occur. Th ese, lomantic hopes make the whole price of 
tlicir blood . Then pay is less than that of common labourers, and in 
Mtual service their fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so disadvantageous as that of 
the army. The son of a creditable labourer or artificer may frequently 
go to sea with his fathers consent ; but if he enlists as a soldier it is 
always without it. Other people sec some chance of his making some- 
thing by the one trade : nobody but himself sees any of his making 
anything by the other. The great admiral is less the object of public 
admiration than the great general, and the highest success in the sea 
service promises a less brilliant fortune and reputation than equal 
success in the land. The same difference runs through all the inferior i 
degress of preferment in both. By the rules of precedency a captain 
in the navy ranks with colonel in the army : but he does not rank 
I with him in the common estimation. As the great prizes in the lottery 
are less, the smaller ones must be more numerous. Common sailors. 
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therefore, more frequently get some fortune and preferment than 
common soldiers ; and the hope of those prizes is what principally 
recommends the trade. Though their skill and dexterity are much 
superior to that of almost any artificers, and though their whole life is 
one continual scene of hardship and danger, yet for all this dextei ity 
and skill, for all those haidships and dangers, while they remain in the 
condition of common sailors, they receive scarce any other recompense 
but the pleasure of exercising the one and of surmounting the other. 
Their wages are not greater than those of common labourers at the 
port which regulates the rate of seamen’s wages. As they are continu- 
ally going from port to port, the monthly pay of those who sail from 
all the different poit of Great Britain, is more neatly upon a level than 
that of any other workmen m those different places ; and the rate of 
the port to and from which the greatest number sail, that is the port of 
London, regulates that of all the rest. At London the wages of the 
gi eater part of the different classes of workmen are about double those 
of the same classes at Edinburgh. But the sailors who sail from the 
port of London seldom earn above three or four shillings a month 
more than those who sail from the poit of Leith, and the difference is 
frequently not so great. In time of peace, and m the merchant service, 
the London price is from a guinea to about seven-and-twenty shillings 
the calendar month (in 1869, 50^. to 6oj-.). A common labourer m 
London, at the rate of nine or ten shillings a week, may earn in the 
calendar month from forty to five-and-foity shillings. The sailor, 
indeed, over and above his pay, is supplied with provisions. Their 
value, however, may not perhaps always exceed the difference between 
his pay and that of the common labourer : and though it sometimes 
should, the excess will not be clear gain to the sailor, because he cannot 
share it with his wife and family, whom he must maintain out of his 
wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a life of adventures, 
instead of disheartening young people, seem frequently to recommend 
a tr.ide to them. A tender mother, among the infeiior ranks of people, 
is often afraid to send her son to school at a seaport town, lest the 
sight of the ships and the conversation and adventures of the sailors 
should entice him to go to sea. The distant prospect of hazards, from 
which we can hope to extricate ourselves by courage and address, is 
not disagreeable to us, and does not raise the wages of labour in any 
employment. It is otheiwise with those in which courage and address 
can be of no avail. In trades which are known to be very unwhole- 
some, the wages of labour are always remarkably high. Unwhole- 
someness is a species of disagreeableness, and its effects upon the 
wages of labour are to be ranked under that general head. 

In all the different employments of stock, the ordinary rate of profit 
varies more or less with the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. 
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These are in general less uncertain in the inland than in the foreign 
trade, and in some branches of foreign trade than in others ; m the 
trade to North America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. The 
ordinary rate of profit always rises more or less with the risk. It does 
not, however, seem to rise in proportion to it, or so as to compensate 
it completely. Bankruptcies are most frequent in the most hazardous 
trades. The most hazardous of all trades, that of a smuggler, though 
when the adventure succeeds it is likewise the most profitable, is the 
infallible road to bankruptcy. The presumptuous hope of success 
seems to act here as upon all other occasions, and to entice so many 
adventurers into those hazardous trades, that their competition reduces 
their profit below what is sufficient to compensate the risk. To com- 
pensate it completely, the common returns oughr, over and above the 
ordinary profits of stock, not only to make up for all occasional losses, 
but to afford a surplus profit to the adventurers of the same nature 
with the profit of insureis. But if the common returns were sufficient 
for all this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent in these than in 
other trades. 

Of the five circumstances, therefore, which vary the wages of labour, 
two only affect the profits of stock ; the agreeableness or disagrecable- 
^ness^of th e business, and the risk or security wlift Which ifls'attc^^' 
In "point oF agreeaDlcne^s~df ■dTSagrceabTcriess, there "Is TT£tTe"br no 
difference in the far greater part of the different employments of stock ; 
but a great deal in those of labour ; and the ordinary profit of stock 
tliough it rises with the risk, does not always seem to rise in propor- 
tion to it. It should follow from all this, that, in the same society or 
neighbourhood, the average and oidinary rates of profit in the different 
employments of stock should be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different sorts of labour. They are so accord- 
ingly. The difference between the earnings of a common labourer 
and those of a well employed lawyer or physician, is evidently much 
greater than that between the ordinary profits m any two different 
branches of trade. The apparent difference, besides, in the profits of 
different trades, is generally a deception arising from our not always 
distinguishing what ought to be considered as wages, from what ought 
to be considered as profit. 

Apothecaries’ profit is become a bye-word, denoting something 
uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent profit, however, is 
frequently no more than the reasonable wages of labour. The skill of 
an apothecary is a much nicer and more delicate matter than that of 
any artificer whatever ; and the trust which is reposed in him is ol 
much greater importance. He is the physician of the poor in all cases, 
and of the rich when the distress or danger is not very great. His 
reward, therefore, ought to be suitable to his skill and his trust, and it 
arises generally from the price at which he sells his drugs. But the 
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whole drugs which the best employed apothecary, in a large maikct 
town, will sell m a year, may not perhaps cost him above thirty or 
forty pounds. Though he should sell them, therefore, for thiee or four 
hundred, or at a thousand per cent, profit, this may frequently be no 
more than the reasonable wages of his labour charged, in the only way 
in which he can charge them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is wages disguised m the garb of profit. 

In a small seapoit town, a little grocer wi-11 make foity or fifty per 
cent, upon a stock of a single hundred pounds, while a considerable 
wholesale me’-chant in the s<ame place will scarce make eight or ten 
per cent, upon a slock of ten thousand. The trade of the grocer may 
be necessary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and the narrow- 
ness of the market may not admit the employment of a larger capital 
in the business. The man, however, must not only live by his tiadc, 
but live by it suitably to the cpialifications which it icquires. besides 
possessing a little capital, he mus*- be able to read, wiite, and account, 
and must be a tolerable judge too of pcihaps fifty oi sixty diffeicnt 
sorts of goods, their puces, qualities, and tlic maikets where they <nc 
to be had cheapest. He must have .all the knowledge, in shoit, that is 
necessary for a great mcichant, which nothing hindeis linn from 
becoming but the want of a sufficient capital. Thiity or foily pounds 
a year cannot be considered as too gicat a iccompense for the labour 
of a person so accomplished. Deduct this fiom tlic seemingly gieat 
profits of his capital, and little moic will icmaiii, pciliaps, than the 
ordinary piolits of stock. The gicatcr pait of the appaicnt profit is, 
in this case too, real w.agcs. 

The difference between the appaicnt profit of the retail and that of 
the wholesale trade, is much less in the capital than m small towns and 
country villages. Where ten thousand pounds can be employed m the 
grocery trade, the wages of the grocer’s labour make but a very trifling 
addition to the real profits of the wealthy stock. The apparent profits of 
the wealthy retailer, thcrefoic, arc there more nearly upon a level with 
those of the wholesale merchant. It is upon this account that goods 
sold by letail are geneially as cheap and frequently much cheocpci m 
the capital than m small towns and count! y villages. Groreiy goods, 
for example, aie geneially much cheaper; bread and butcher’s-rneat 
frequently as cheap. It costs no moie to bring gioccry goods to the 
gieat town than to the country village; but it costs a great deal moie 
to bring corn and cattle, as the gi eater part of them must be brought 
from a much gi eater distance. The prime cost of grocery goods, 
therefore, being the same in both places, they arc cheapest where the 
least profit is chaiged upon them. The prime cost of bread and 
butcheds-meat is greater in the great town than in the country village ; 
and though the profit is less, therefore they are not always cheaper 
there, but often equally cheap. In such articles as bread and butcher’s- 
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meat, the same cause which diminishes apparent profit, increases 
prime cost. The extent of the market, by giving employment to 
greater stocks, diminishes apparent profit ; but by requiring supplies 
from a greater distance, it increases prime cost. This diminution of 
the one and increase of the other seem, in most cases, nearly to 
counterbalance one another ; which is probably the reason that, 
though the prices of corn and cattle are commonly very different m 
different parts of the kingdom, those of bread and butcher’s-incat are 
generally very nearly the same through the greater part of it. 

Though the profits of stock both in the wholesale and retail trade 
arc generally less in the capital than in small towns and country 
villages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired from small begin- 
nings in the former, and scarce ever in the latter. In small towns and 
country villages, on account of the narrowness of the market, trade 
cannot always be extended as stock extends. In such places, thcre- 
f ire, though the rate of a particular peison’s piofits may be very high, 
tlie sum or amount of them can never be very great, nor consequently 
that of his annual accumulation. In great towns, on the contrary, 
trade can be extended as stock increases, and the credit of a frugal 
and thriving man increases much faster than his stock. His trade is 
extended in proportion to the amount of both, and the sum or amount 
of his profits is in proportion to the extent of his trade, and his annual 
accumulation in proportion to the amount of his profits. It seldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are made even in great towns 
by any one regular established and well-known branch of business, 
but in consequence of a long life of mdustiy, frugality, and attention. 
Sudden fortunes, indeed, are sometimes made in such places by what is 
called the trade of speculation. The speculative merchant exercises 
no one regular, established, or well-known branch of business. He is 
a corn merchant this year, and a wine merchant the next, and a sugar, 
tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. He enters into every trade 
Avhen he foresees that it is likely to be more than commonly profitable, 
and he quits it when he foresees that its profits are likely to return to 
the level of other trades. His profits and losses, therefore, can bear 
no regular proportion to those of any one established and well-knoyn 
branch of business. A bold adventurer may sometimes acquire a con- 
siderable fortune by two or three successful speculations ; but is just as 
likely to lose one by two or three unsuccessful ones. This trade can be 
carried on nowhere but in great towns. It is only in places of the 
most extensive commerce and correspondence that the intelligence 
requisite for it can be had. 

The five circumstances above mentioned, though they occasion con- 
siderable inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of stock, 
occasion none in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages, real 
Of imaginary, of the different employnvwilrsf either.~'’THenature of 
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those circumstances is such, that they make up for a small pecuniary 
gain in some, and counterbalance a great one in others. 

In order, however, that this equality may take place in the whole of 
their advantages or disadvantages, three things are requisite even 
where there is the most perfect freedom. First, the employments 
mus t be well known and long establi shed in the' Heigh b^ourhoo d ; 
secondiyTTH^ miisl be m their ordinary, or what may be called their 
natural state ; and, thirdly, they must be the sole or principal employ- 
ments of those who occupy them. 

I. This equality can take place only in those employments which 
are well known, and have been long established in the neighbourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, wages are generally higher 
in new than in old trades. When a projector attempts to establish a 
new manufactuic, he must at first entice his workmen from other 
employments by higher wages than they can either earn in their own 
trades, or than the nature of his work would otherwise require, and a 
considerable time must pass away before he can venture to reduce 
them to the common level. Manufactures for which the demand arises 
altoge ther fioir^fashion andl^cy, are continually changing, aiid^Sldom 
last long' enougTi 'tcTlie “consTdered as old established manufactures. 
Those, on the contrary, for which the demand arises chieflj from u se 
or neces sity, are les^ liable to change, anaiFe’same form or fabric 
mhyliontinue in demand for whole centuries together. The wages of 
labour, therefore, are likely to be higher in manufactures of the for- 
mer, than in those of the latter kind. Birmingham deals chiefly in 
manufactures of the former kind ; Sheffield in those of the latter ; and 
the wages of labour in those two different places, are said to be 
suitable to this difference in the nature of their manufactures. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, of any new branch of 
commerce, or of any new practice in agriculture, is always a specula- 
tion, from which the projector promises himself extraordinary profits. 
These profits sometimes are very great, and sometimes, more fre- 
quently perhaps, they are quite otherwise ; but in general they bear 
no regular proportion to those of other old trades in the neighbour- 
hood. If the project succeeds, they are commonly at first very high. 
When the trade or practice becomes thoroughly established and well 
known, the competition reduces them to the level of other trades. 

II. This equality in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different employments of labour and stock, can take place only 
in the ordinary, or what may be called the neural, state of those 
em ployme nts. 

The demand for almost every different species of labour is sometimes 
greater and sometimes less than usual. In the one case the advantages of 
the employment rise above, in the other they fall below, the common level. 
The demand for country labour is greater at hay-time and harvest, than 
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during the greater part of the year; and wages rise with the demand. 
In time of war, when forty or fifty thousand sailors are forced from the 
merchant service into that of the king, the demand for sailors to 
merchant ships necessarily rises with their scarcity, and their wages 
upon such occasions commonly rise from a guinea and seven-and- 
twenty shillings, to forty shillings and three pounds a month. In a 
decaying manufacture, on the contrary, many workmen, rather than 
quit their old trade, arc contented with smaller wages than would 
otherwise be suitable to the nature of their employment. 

The profits of stock vary with the price of the commodities in which 
it is employed. As the price of any commodity rises above the ordi- 
nary or average rate, the profits of at least some part of the stock that 
is employed in bringing it to market, rise above their proper level, and 
as It falls they sink below it. All commodities are more or less liable 
to variations of price, but some are much more so than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human industry, the quantity of 
industry annually employed is necessarily regulated by the annual de- 
mand, m such a manner that the average annual produce may, as 
nearly as possible, be equal to the average annual consumption. In 
some employments, it has already been observed, the same quantity of 
industry will always produce the same, or very nearly the same quantity 
of commodities. In the linen or woollen manufactures, for example, 
the same number of hands will annually work up very nearly the same 
quantity of linen and woollen cloth. The variations m the market 
price of such commodities, therefore, can arise only from some ac- 
cidental variation in the demand. A public mourning raises the price 
of black cloth. But as the demand for most sorts of plain linen and 
woollen cloth is pretty uniform, so is likewise the price. But there are 
other employments in which the same quantity of industry will not 
always produce the same quantity of commodities. The same 
quantity of industry, for example, will, in different years, produce very 
different quantities of corn, wine, hops, sugar, tobacco, etc. The 
price of such commodities, therefore, varies not only with the varia- 
tions of demand, but with the much greater and more frequent varia- 
tions of quantity, and is consequently extremely fluctuating. But the 
profit of some of the dealers must necessarily fluctuate with the price of 
the commodities. The operations of the speculative merchant are 
principally employed about such commodities. He endeavours to buy 
them up when he foiesees that their price is likely to rise, and to sell 
them when it is likely to fall. 

III. This equality in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages 
of different employments of labour and stock, can take place only in such 
as are the sole or principal employments of those who occupy them. 

When a person derives his substance from one employment, which 
does not occupy the greater part of his time ; in the intervals of his lei- 
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sure he is often willing to work at another for less wages than would 
otherwise suit the nature of the employment. 

There still subsists in many parts of Scotland a set of people called 
cotters or cottagers, though they were more frequent some years ago 
than they aie now. {Few such exist tn 1869 ) They are a sort of out- 
servants of the landlords and farmers. The usual lewaid which they 
receive from their masters is a house, a small gaidcn for pot herbs, as 
much gi-ass as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad 
arable land. When their mastei has occasion for then labour, he gives 
them, besides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, woith about fifteen-pence 
sterling. During a gieat part of the year he has little or no occasion 
for their labour, and the cultivation of thcii own little possession is not 
sufficient to occupy the time which is kft at their own disposal. When 
such occupiers were more numeious than they are at present, they are 
said to have been willing to give their spare time for a very small re- 
compense to any body, and to have wrought for less wages than other 
laboureis. In ancient times they seem to have been common all 
over Euiopc. In countries ill cultivated and woisc inhabited, the 
grcatei part of landloids and farmers could not othenv ise provide them- 
selves with the extraordinary number of hands, which country labour 
requires at certain seasons. The daily or weekly lecompense winch 
such labourers occasionally received from then masters, was evidently 
not the whole price of their labour. Their sm.all tenement made a con- 
siderable pait of It. This daily or weekly recompense, however, seems 
to have been considered as the whole of it, by many wnteis who have 
collected the prices of labour and piovisions m ancient times, and 
who have taken pleasuie in leprescntmg both as wonderfully low. 

The produce of such labour comes fiequcntly cheaper to market than 
would otherwise bo suitable to its nature. Stockings in many parts of 
Scotland arc knit much cheaper than they can anywhere bo wrought 
upon the loom. They aie the work of servants and labourers, who 
derive the principal part of their subsistence fiom some other employ- 
ment. More than a thousand pan of Shetland stockings aie annually 
imported into Leith, of which the puce is from fivepence to sovcnpence 
a pair. At Lcivvick, the small capital of the Shetland islands, ten- 
pence a day, I have been assured, is a common piicc of common labour. 
In the same islands they knit woistcd stockings to the value of a guinea 
a pair and upwards. 

The spinning of linen yam is carried on in Scotland nearly in the 
same way as the knitting of stockings by servants who are chiefly hired 
for other purposes. They earn but a very scanty subsistence, who 
endeavour to get their whole livelihood by either of those tiades. In 
most parts of Scotland she is a good spinner who can earn twenty- 
pence a week. {Linen mills are numerous in 1869.) 

In opulent countries the market is generally so extensive, that any 
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one trade is sufficient to employ the whole labour and stock of those 
who occupy It. Instances of people’s living by one employment, and 
at the same time deriving some little advantage from another, occur 
chiefly in poor countries. The following instance, however, of some- 
thing of the same kind is to be found in the capital of a very rich one. 
There is no city in Europe, I believe, in which house rent is dearer 
than in London, and yet I know no capital in which a furnished apait- 
ment can be hired so cheap. Lodging is not only much cheaper in 
London than in Pans ; it is much cheaper than in Edinburgh of the 
same ^gree of goodness ; and what may seem extraordinary, the 
deaThess” of house rent is the cause of the cheapness of lodging. 
The dearness of house rent in London arises not only from those 
causes which render it dear in all great capitals, the dearness of 
labour, the dearness of all the materials of building, which must 
generally be brought fr om a great distance, and above all the dearness 
of ground rent, every landlord acting the part of a monopolist, and fre- 
quently exacting a highcF rent for a single acie of bad land In a town, 
than can be had for a hundred of the best in the country ; but it arises 
m pait from the peculiar manners and customs of the people, which 
oblige every master of a family to hire a whole house from top to bot- 
tom. A dwelling house in England means everything that is contained 
under the same roof. In France, Scotland, and many other parts of 
Europe, it frequently means no more than a single story. A tradesman 
in London is obliged to hire a whole house in that part of the town 
where his customers live. His shop is upon the ground floor, and he 
and his family sleep m the garret ; and he endeavours to pay a part of 
his house rent by letting the two middle stories to lodgers. He expects 
to maintain his family by his trade, and not by his lodgers. Whereas, 
at Pans and Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings have commonly no 
other means of subsistence ; and the price of the lodging must pay, not 
only the rent of the house, but the whole expense of the family. 


Part I \.— Inequalities oecasioned by the Policy of Em ope. 

Such aie the inequalities in the whole of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different employments of labour and stock, which the 
defect of any of the three requisites above mentioned must occasion, 
even where there is the most perfect liberty. But the policy of Europe, 
by not leaving things at perfect liberty, occasions other inequalities of 
much greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following ways. First, by restrain- 
ing the competition in some employments to a smaller number than 
would otherwise be disposed to enter into them ; secondly, by increas- 
ing it in others beyond what it naturally would be ; and, thirdly, by 
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obstructing the free circulation of labour and stock, both from employ- 
ment to employment and from place to place. 

I. The policy of Europe occasions a very important inequality in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and stock, by restraining the competition in some em- 
ployments to a smaller number than might otherwise bg" disposed to 
enter into them. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations are the principal means it 
makes use of for this purpose. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated tiade necessarily restrains 
the competition, in the town wheie it is established, to those who are 
free of the trade. To have served an apprenticeship in the town, under 
a master properly qualified, is commonly the necessary requisite for 
obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of the corporation regulate some- 
times the number of apprentices which any master is allowed to have, 
and almost always the number of years which each apprentice is 
obliged to serve. The intention of both regulations is to restrain the 
competition to a much smaller number than might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into the trade. The limitation of the number of ap- 
prentices restrains it directly. A long term of apprenticeship restrains it 
indirectly, but as effectually, by increasing the expense of education. 

In Sheffield no master cutler can have more than one apprentice at 
a time, by a bye-law of the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich no 
master weaver can have more than two apprentices under pain of for- 
fcitin g five pounds a month to the king. No 'masT?T hatter can have 
niSre than two apprentices anywhere m England, or in the English 
plantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a month, half to the 
king, and half to him who shall sue m any court of record. Both these 
icgulations, though they have been confirmed by a public law of the 
kingdom, are evidently dictated by the same corporation spirit which 
enacted the bye-law of Sheffield. The silk weavers in London had 
scarce been incorporated a year, when they enacted a bye-law, restrain- 
ing any master from having more than two apprentices at a time. It 
required a particular act of pailiament to rescind this bye-law. 

Seven years seem anciently to have been, all over Europe, the usual 
term established for the duration of apprenticeships in the greater 
part of incorporated trades. All such incorporations were anciently 
called universities; which indeed is the proper Latin name for any, 
incorporation whatever. The university of smiths, the university of 
tailors, etc., are expressions which we commonly meet with in the old 
charters of ancient toivns. When those particular incorporations 
which are now peculiarly called universities were first established, the 
term of years which it was necessary to study, in order to obtain the 
degree of master of arts, appears evidently to have been copied from 
the term of apprenticeship in common trades, of which the incorpora- 
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tions were much more ancient. As to have wrought sev'en years umlcr 
a master properly qualified was necessary, in order to entitle any 
person to become a master, and to have himself apprentices in a com- 
mon trade; so to have studied seven years under a master propeily 
qualified, was necessary to entitle him to become a master, teacher, 
or doctor (words anciently synonymous) in the liberal arts, and to 
have scholars or apprentices (words likewise originally synonymous) to 
study under him. 

By the cth of Elizabeth , commonly called the Statute of Apprentice- 
slnp,"lt was enaHed, that no person should for the future exercise any 
trade, craft, or mystery at that time exercised in England, unless he 
had previously served to it an apprenticeship of seve n years a t least ; 
and what before had been the byc-law of many particular corporations, 
became in England the general and public law of all trades carried on 
in market towns. For though the words of the statute {rejtealed 1814) 
are very general, and seem plainly to include the whole kingdom, by 
interpretation its operation has been limited to market towns, it having 
been held that in country villages a person may exercise several 
different trades, though he has not served a seven years apprenticeship 
to each, they being necessary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the number of people frequently not being sufficient to supply 
each with a particular set of hands. 

By a strict interpretation of the words’ too, the operation of this 
statute has been limited to those trades which were established in 
England before the sth of Elizabeth, and has never been extended to 
such as have been introduced since that time. This limitation has 
given occasion to seveial distinctions which, considered as rules of 
police, appear as foolish as can well be imagined. It has been 
adjudged, for example, that a coachmaker can neither himself make 
nor employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, but must buy 
them of a master wheelwright ; this latter trade having been exercised 
in England before the sth of Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, though 
he has never served an apprenticeship to a coachmaker, may either 
himself make or employ journeymen to make coaches ; the trade of a 
coachmaker not being within the statute, because not exercised in 
England at the time when it was made. The manufactures of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, are many of them, upon 
this account, not within the statute; not having been exercised in 
England before the sth of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticeships is different in different 
towns and in different trades. In Paris, five years is the term required 
in a great number; but before any person can De qualified to exercise 
the trade as a master, he must, in many of them, serve five years more 
aa a Journeyman. During this latter term he is called the companion 
of his maeiei', and the term itcelf ia called his companionship. 
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In Scotland tlieic is no general law which regulates unlvcisally the 
Uiration of apprenticeslnpg. ‘ "1 He 't^m is different in different corpo- 
rations. Where it is long, a pait of it may geneially be redeemed by 
paying a small fine. In most towns, too, a very small fine is sufficient 
to purchase the freedom of any corporation. The weavers of linen 
and hempen cloth, the principle manuf.-’ctures of the country, as v\cll 
as all other aitificers subservient to them, wheel-makers, recl-maheis, 
etc., may exercise their trades m any toAvn corporate without paying 
any fine. In all towns corpoiate all poisons are free to sell butcher’s- 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. Thrac y^vs is in Scotland a 
poi nmon ter m of a pprenticeshi p, even in some very nice trades : and 
in^neral I Ttnow of no country m Europe in which corporation laws 
arc so little opiircssive. 

The propel ty which every man has in his own labour, as it is the 
original foundation of all othei property, so it is the most sacicd and 
inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength and 
dexterity of his hands ; and to hinder him from employing this strength 
and dexteiity in what manner he thinks proper without injury to his 
neighbour, is a plain violation of this most sacred propeity. It is a 
manifest encroachment upon the just libeity both of the workman, and 
of those who might be disposed to employ him. As it hinders the one 
fiom working at what he thinks pioper, so it hinders the otlicis from 
employing whom they think proper. To judge whether he is fit to be 
employed, may suiely be trusted to the discretion of the employcis 
whose interest it so much concerns. The affected anxiety of the law- 
giver lest they should employ an improper person, is evidently as 
impel tinent as it is oppressive. 

The institution of long apprenticeships can give no secuiity that 
insufficient workmanship shall not frequently be exposed to public 
sale. When this is done it is generally the effect of fraud, and not of 
inability, and the longest appienticeship can give no security against 
fraud. Quite different regulations aie neccssaiy to prevent this abuse. 
'J’he sterling mark on plate, and the stamps on linen and woollen cloth, 
give the purchase! much greater security than any statute of apprentice- 
ship. He geneially looks at these, but never thinks it w'orth while to in- 
quire whether the workmen had served a seven years’ apprenticeship. 

The institution of long appicnticeships has na tendency to form 
young people to industry. A journeyman who works by the piece is 
likely to be industrious, because he derives a benefit from every 
exertion of his industry. An apprentice is likely to be idle, and almost 
always is so, because he has no immediate interest to be otherwise. 
In the inferior employments, the sweets of labour consist altogether 
in the recompense of labour. They who are soonest in a condition to 
enjoy the sweets of it, are likely soonest to conceive a relish for it, and 
to acquire the early habit of industiy. A young man naturally con- 
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ccives an aversion to labour, when for a long time he receives no 
benefit from it. The boys who are put out apprentices from public 
chanties arc generally bound for more than the usual number of 
years, and they generally turn out very idle and worthless. 

Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
recipiocal duties of master and apprentice make a considerable article 
in every modern code. The Roman law is perfectly silent with regard 
to them. I know no Greek or Latin word (I might venture, I believe, 
to assert that there is none) which expicsses the idea we now annex 
to the word apprentice, a servant bound to work at a particular trade 
for the benefit of a master, dining a tcim of years, upon condition that 
the master shall teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticeships are altogether unnecessary. The arts, which 
are much superior to common trades, such as those of making clocks 
and watches, contain no such mystery as to require a long course of 
instruction. The first invention of such beautiful machines, indeed, 
and even that of some of the instruments employed in making them, 
must, no doubt, have been the work of deep thought and long time, 
and may justly be considered as among the happiest efforts of human 
ingenuity. But when both have fairly been invented and are well 
understood, to explain to any young man, in the completest manner, 
how to apply the instruments and how to construct the machines, 
cannot well require moie than the lessons of a few weeks: perhaps 
those of a few days might be sufficient. In the eommon mechanic 
tiadcs, those of a few days might certainly be sufficient. The dexterity 
of hand, indeed, even in common trades, cannot be acquired without 
much practice and expeiionce. But a young man would practise with 
much more diligence and attention, if from the beginning he wrought 
as a journeyman, being paid in proportion to the little work which he 
could execute, and paying in his turn for the materials which he might 
sometimes spoil through awkwardness and inexperience. His education 
would generally in this way be more effectual, and always less tedious 
and expensive. The master, indeed, would be a loser. He would lose 
all the wages of the apprenticeship, which he now saves for seven 
years together. In the end, perhaps, the apprentice himself would be 
a loser. In a trade so easily learnt he would have more competitors, 
and his wages, when he came to be a complete workman, would be 
much less than at present. The same increase of competition would 
reduce the profits of the masters as well as the wages of the workmen. 
The trades, the crafts, the mysteries, w'ould all be losers. But the 
public would be a gainer, the work of all artificers coming in this way 
much cheaper to market. 

It is to prevent this reduction of price, and consequently of wages 
and profit, by restraining that free competition which would most 
certainly occasion it, that all corporations, and the greater part of 
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corporation laws, have been established. In order to erect a cor- 
poration, no other authority in ancient times was requisite in many 
parts of Europe, but that of the town corporate in which it was 
established. In England, indeed, a charter from the king was like- 
wise necessary. But this prerogative of the crown seems to have 
been reserved rather for extorting money from the subject, than 
for the defence of the common liberty against such oppressive mono- 
polies. Upon paying a fine to the king, the charter seems generally to 
Have been readily granted ; and when any particular class of artificers 
or traders thought proper to act as a corpoiation without a charter, 
such adulterine guilds, as they were called, were not always disfran- 
chised upon that account, but obliged to fine annually to the king for 
permission to exercise their usurped privileges. (Madox Firma Burgi, 
p. 26.) The immediate inspection of all corporations, an 3 ~oif the bye- 
laws which they might think proper to enact for their own government, 
belonged to the town corporate in which they were established ; and 
whatever discipline was exercised over them, proceeded commonly, not 
from the king, but fiom that gi eater incorporation of which those sub- 
ordinate ones were only parts or members. 

The government of towns corporate was altogether in the hands of 
tradeis and artificers ; and it was the manifest interest of every par- 
ticular class of them to prevent the market from being over-stocked, as 
they commonly express it, with their own particular species of industry ; 
which is in reality to keep it always under-stocked. Each class was 
eager to establish regulations proper for this purpose, and, provided it 
was allowed to do so, was willing to consent that every other class 
should do the same. In consequence of such regulations, indeed, each 
class was obliged to buy the goods they had occasion for from every 
other within the town, somewhat dearer than they otherwise might have 
done. But in recompense, they were enabled to sell their own just as 
much dearer, so that so far it was as broad as long, as they say; and in 
the dealings of the different classes within the town with one another 
none of them were losers by these regulations. But in their dealings 
with the country they were all great gainers ; and in these latter dealings 
consists the whole trade which supports and enriches every town. 

Every town draws its whole subsistence, and all the materials of its 
industry, from the country. It pays for these chiefly in two ways : first, 
by sending back to the country a part of those materials wrought up 
and manufactured, in which case their price is augmented by the waijcs 
of the workmen, and th e profi ts of their masteis or immediate em- 
ploy ers ; secondly, by sending to It a part Boni oTThe'rude and manu-~ 
iactur^ produce, either of other countries, or of distant parts of the 
same country, imported into the town : in which case too the original 
price of those goods is augmented by the wagess of the carriers or 
sailors, and by the profit# of the merchant# who employ them. In 
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what is gained upon the first of those t«o branches of commerce, con- 
sists the advantage which the town makes by its manfacturcs ; in what 
is gained upon the second, the advantage of its inland and foreign trade. 
The wages of the workmen, and the profits of their dififerent employers, 
make up the whole of what is gained upon both. Whatever regula- 
tions, therefore, tend to increase those wages and profits beyond nhat 
they otherwise would be, tend to enable the town to purchase, with a 
smaller quantity of its labour, the produce of a greater quantity of the 
labour of the country. They give the traders and artificers in the town 
an advantage over the landlords, farmers, and labourers in the country, 
and break down that natural equality which would otherwise take place 
in the commerce which is carried on between them. The whole annual 
produce of the labour of the society is annually divided between those 
two different sets of people. By means of those regulations a greater 
share of it is given to the inhabitants of the town than would otherwise 
fall to them, and a less to those of the country. 

The price which the town really pays for the provisions and materials 
annually imported into it, is the quantity of manufactures and other 
goods annually exported from it. The dearer the latter are sold, the 
cheaper the former are bought. The industry of the town becomes 
more, and that of the country less advantageous. 

That the industry which is carried on in towns is, everywhere in 
Europe, more advantageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice computations, we may 
satisfy oui selves by o»e very simple and obvious observation. In every 
country in Europe we find, at least, a hundred people who have 
acquired great fortunes from small beginnings by trade and manufac- 
tures, the industry which properly belongs to towns, for one who has 
done so by that which properly belongs to the country, the raising of 
rude produce by the improvement and cultivation of land. Industry, 
therefore, must be better rewarded, the wages of labour and the profits 
of stock must evidently be greater in the one situation than in the 
other. But stock and labour naturally seek the most advantageous 
employment. They naturally, theieforc, resort as much as they can to 
the town, and desert the country. 

The inhabitants of a town, being collected into one place, can easily 
combine together. The most insignificant trades carried on in towns 
have accordingly, in some place or other, been incorporated ; and even 
where they have never been incorporated, yet the corporation spirit, 
the jealousy of strangers, the aversion to take apprentices, or to com- 
municate the secret of their trade generally pie\ ail in them, and often 
teach them, by voluntary associations and agreements, to prevent that 
free competition whiph they cannot prohibit by bye-laws. The trades 
which employ but a small number of hands, run most easily into such 
combinations. Half a dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are necessary to 
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keep a thousand spinners and weavers at work. By combining not to 
take apprentices they cannot only engross the employment but reduce 
the whole manufacture into a sort of slavery to themselves, and thus 
raise the price of their labour much above w'hat is due to the nature of 
their work. 

The inhabitants of the country dispersed m distant places, cannot 
easily combine together. They have not only never been incorpoiated, 
but the corporation spirit never has prevailed among them. No 
apprenticeship has ever been thought neccssaiy to qualify for hus- 
bandry, the gi cat tiade of the country. After whataic called the fine arts, 
and the liberal professions, however, there is perhaps no trade which 
requires so great a vai iety of knowledge and experience. The innu- 
merable volumes which have been wiitten upon it in all languages may 
satisfy us, that among the wisest and most learned nations, it has never 
been regarded as a matter very easily understood. And from all those 
volumes we shall in vain attempt to collect that knowledge of its various 
and complicated operations which is commonly possessed even by the 
common farmer, how contemptuously soever the very contemptible 
authors of some of them may sometimes affect to speak of him. Theie 
IS scaice any common mechanic trade, on the contrary, of which all 
the operations may not be as completely and distinctly explained in a 
pamphlet of a veiy few pages, as it is possible for woids illustrated by 
figures to explain them. In the history of the aits now publishing by 
the Flench academy of sciences, several of thcmaie actually explained 
in this mannei. The direction of opeiations besides, which must be 
vai led with eveiy change of the weather as well as with many other 
accidents, requires much more judgment and discretion, than that of 
those which are alu ays the same or very nearly the same. 

Not only the art of the farmer, the general direction of the opera- 
tions of husbandry, but many inferior branches of countiy labour rc- 
quiif much moic skill and experience than the greater part of mechanic 
tiades. The man who woiks upon brass and iron, works with instill- 
ments and upon materials of which the temper is always the same, oi 
vci y nearly the same. But the man who ploughs the ground with a 
team of horses or oxen, woiks with mstiuments of which the health, 
sticngth, and temper, are very diffcient upon different occasions. The 
condition of the materials which he works upon too is as vaiiable 
as that of the instruments which he works with, and both requiie 
to be managed with much judgment and discretion. The common 
ploughman, though generally regarded as the pattern of stupidity 
and Ignorance, is seldom defective in his judgment and discretion. He 
is less accustomed, indeed, to social intercourse than the mechanic who 
lives in a town. His voice and language are more uncouth and more 
difficult to be understood by those who are not used to them. Hisun- 
dei standing, however, being accustomed to consider a greater variety of 
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objects, is generally much superior to that of the other, whose whole 
attention from morning to night is commonly occupied in performing 
one or two very simple operations. How much the lower ranks of 
people in the country are really superior to those of the town, is well 
known to every man whom either business or curiosity has led to con- 
verse much with both. In China and Hindostan accordingly both the 
lank and the wages of country labourers are said to be superior to those 
of the greater part of artificers and manufacturers. They would pro- 
bably be so everywhere if corporation laws and the corporation spirit d id 
not prevent it. 

The superiority which the industry of the towns has everywhere in 
Europe over that of the country, is not altogether owing to corpora- 
tions and corporation laws. It is supported by many other regulations. 
The high duti.es upon for eign ma nufactures and upon all goods imported 
by ahcfTmerciiants, all tend to the same purpose. Corporation l aws 
enable the inhabitants of towns to raise their prices without Teanng^o” 
BCTmdersoW by thcrlV^’e competitibh oT tlielr’ own'eouhtrymen.’ Those 
other regulations secure them equally against that of foreigners. The 
enhancement of price occasioned by both is everywhere finally paid by 
the landlords, farmers, and labourers of the eountry, who have seldom 
opposed the establishment of such monopolies. They have commonly 
neither inclination nor fitness to enter into combinations j and the 
clamour and sophistry of merchants and manufacturers easily persuade 
them that the private interest of a part, and of a subordinate part of 
the society, is the general interest of the whole. 

In Great Britain the superiority of the industry of the towns over 
that of the countiy seems to have been greater formerly than in the 
present times. The wages of country labour approach nearer to those 
of manufacturing labour, and the profits of stock employed in agricul- 
tuie to those of trading and manufacturing stock, than they are said to 
have done m the last century, or in the beginning of the present. This 
change may be regarded as the necessaiy, though very late consequence 
of the extraordinary encouragement given to the industry of the towns. 
The stock accumulated in them comes in time to be so great that it can 
no longer be employed with the ancient profit in that species of indus- 
try which is peculiar to them. That industry has its limits like every 
other ; and the increase of stock by increasing the competition, neces- 
sarily reduces the profit. The lowering of profit in the towns forces 
out stock to the country, where, by creating a new demand for country 
labour, it necessarily raises its wages. It then spreads itself, if I may 
say so, over the face of the land, and by being employed in agriculture 
is in part restored to the country at the expense of which, in a great 
measure, it had originally been accumulated in the town. That every- 
where in Europe the greatest improvements of the country have been 
owing to such overflowings of the stock originally accumulated in the 
towns, 1 shall endeavour to show hereafter ; and at the same time to 
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demonstrate, that though some countries have by this couise attained 
to a considerable degree of opulence, it is in itself necessarily slow, 
uncertain, liable to be disturbed and interrupted by innumerable acci- 
dents, and in every respect contrary to the order of nature and of 
reason. The interests, prejudices, laws and customs which have given 
occasion to it, I shall endeavour to explain as fully and distinctly as I 
L.in 111 tlic thud and fourth books of this inquiry. 

People of the same trade seldom meet together even for merriment 
.tkI diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the 
public, or on some contrivance to raise prices. It is impossible indeed 
to pi event such meetings by any law which either could be executed, 
or would be consistent with liberty and justice. But though the law 
cannot hinder people of the same trade from sometimes assembling 
together, it ought to do nothing to facilitate such assemblies, much 
less to render them necessary.- 

A regulation which obliges all those of the same trade in a particular 
town to enter their names and places of abode in a public register, 
facilitates such assemblies. It connects individuals who might never 
otheiwisc be known to one another, and gives evciy man of the trade a 
direction where to find cvciy other man of it. 

A regulation which enables those of the same trade to tax themselves 
in order to provide for their poor, their sick, their widows and orphans, 
by giving them a common interest to manage, may also render such 
assemblies necessaiy. 

An incorporation not only renders them necessary, but makes the 
act of the majority binding upon the whole. In a free trade an effectual 
combination t annot be established but by the unanimous consent of 
every single trader, and it cannot last any longer than every single 
trader continues of the same mind. The majority of a corporation 
can enact a bye-law with proper penalties, which will limit the competi- 
tion moic effectually, and more durably than any voluntary combination 
whatever. 

The pretence that corporations arc necessary for the better govern- 
ment of the trade, is without any foundation. The real and effectual 
discipline which is exercised over a workman, is not that of his corpo- 
ration, but that of his customers. It is the fear of losing their employ- 
ment which restrains his fraud s and corrects his negli gence. An ex- 
clusive corporation necessarily weakens the force orthTs discipline. A 
particular set of workmen must then be employed, let them behave 
well or ill. It is upon this account, that in many large incorporated 
towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, even in some of the most 
necessary trades. If you would have your work tolerably executed, it 
must be done in the suburbs, where tlie workmen, having no exclusive 
privilege, have nothing but their character to depend upon, and you 
must then smuggle it into the town as well as you can. 
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It is in till"? manner that the policy of Europe, by restraining; the 
competition in some employments to a smaller number than would 
otherwise be disposed to enter into them, occasions a very impoi tant 
inequality in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
diffeicnt employments of labour and stock. 

II. The policy of Europe, by uirrcasing the competition in some 
employments beyond what it naturally would be, occasions another 
inequality of an opposite kind in the whole of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different employments of labour and stock. 

^TTTias been considered as of so much importance that a proper 
number of young people should be educated for certain professions, 
that, sometimes the public, and sometimes the piety of private foiindeis 
have established many pensions, scholarships, exhibitions, bursaries, 
etc., for this purpose, which draw many more people into those trades 
than could otherwise pretend to follow them. In all Chiistian countnes, 

I believe, the education of the greater part of churchmen is paid for in 
this manner. Very few of them are educated altogether at their own 
expense. The long, tedious, and expensive education, therefore, of 
those who are, will not always procuie them a suitable reward, the 
church being crowded with people who, in order to get employment, 
are willing to accept of a much smaller recompense than what such an 
education would otherwise have entitled them to ; and in this manner 
the competition of the poor takes away the reward of the rich. It 
would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The pay of a curate or 
chaplain, however, may very properly be considered as of the same 
nature with the wages of a journeyman. They are, all three, paid for 
their work according to the contract which they may happen to make 
with their respective superiors. Till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, five merks, containing about as much silver as ten pounds of 
our present money, was in England the usual pay of a curate or a 
stipendiary parish priest, as we find it regulated by the decrees of 
several different national councils. At the same period fourpcnce a 
day, cont ainin ^g the g^am £-_qua^tv of silver as a shilling of our present 
money, wlB^eclared to betEe-pJtySTam^er mason, ancTthi^cepence 
trday, equal to niaepence of our present money, that of a journeyman 
mason. (Statute of labourers. 21; Ed. HI.) The wages of both these 
labourers, therefore, supposing them to have been constantly employed, 
were much superior to those of the curate. The wages of the master 
mason, supposing them to have been without employment one third of 
the year, would have fully equalled them. By the 12th of Queen Anne, 
c. 12, it is declared, ‘ That whereas for want of sufficient maintenance 
‘ and encouragement to curates, the cures have in several places teen 
‘meanly supplied, the bishop is, therefore, empowered to appoint by 
‘ writing under his hand and seal a sufficient certain stipend or allo\r 
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‘ ancc, not exceeding fifty and not less than twenty pounds a year.' 
( Act 1817, ;^8o to £iSo.) Forty pounds a year is reckoned at picsen 
very good pay for a curate, and notwithstanding this act of parliament, 
there are many curacies under twenty pounds a year. There aie 
journeymen shocmakeis in London who earn foity pounds a year, and 
there is scarce an industrious workman of any kind m that metio- 
polis who does not earn more than twenty. This last sum indeed 
does not exceed what is frequently earned by common laboureis in 
many coimtiy parishes. \Vhene\er the law has attempted to legulate 
the wages of woikmen, it l ias always b een rather to lower them t han 
to raise them. But the lawlias upon many occasions attempted to 
raise the wages of curates, and for the dignity of the church, to oblige 
the rectors of parishes to give them more than the wietclted mainten- 
ance which they themselves might be willing to accept of. And m 
both cases the law seems to have been equally inetfcctual, and has 
never eithei been able to raise the wages of cui'ates, or to sink those of 
labouieis to the degree that was intended ; because it has never been 
able to hinder either the one from being willing to accept of less than 
tlie legal allowance, on account of the indigence of their situation 
and the multitude of their competitors; or the other fiom recenmg 
more, on account of the contiaiy competition of those who expected 
to derive either piofit or pleasure from employing them. 

The gicat benefices and other ecclesiastical dignities support the 
honour of the church, notwithstanding the mean circumstances of 
some of its inferior mcmbeis. The respect paid to the profession too 
makes some compensation even to them for the meanness of their 
pecuniary recompense. In England, and in all Roman Catholic 
countries, the lottery of the chuich is in reality much more advan- 
tageous than IS ncccssaiy. The example of the chuiches of Scotland, 
of Geneva, and of seveial other protestant churches, may satisfy us, 
that in so ci edit. able a profession, in which education is so easily pio- 
cured, the hopes of much more moderate benefices will draw a suffi- 
cient number of learned, decent, and lespcctablc men into holy orders. 
{Average income 1867, 150 to .^^50) 

In piofessions in nhich there aio no benefices, such as law and 
physic, if an equal proportion of people were educated at the public 
expense, the competition would soon be so great, as to sink veiy much 
their pecuniary reward. It might then not be worth any man’s while 
to educate his son to either of those professions at his own expense. 
They would be entirely abandoned to such as had been educated by 
those public chanties, whose numbers and necessities would oblige 
them in general to content themselves with a veiy miserable recom- 
pense, to the entire degradation of the now respectable professions of 
law and physic. 

That unprosperous race of men commonly called men of leltcis, are 
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pretty much in the situation which lawyers and physicians probably 
would be in upon the foregoing supposition. In every part of Europe 
the greater part of them have been educated for the church, but have 
been hindered by different reasons from entering into holy orders. 
They have generally, therefore, been educated at the public expense, 
and their numbers are everywhere so great as commonly to reduce the 
price of their labour to a very paltry recompense. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the only employment by 
which a man of letteis could make anj thing by his talents, was that of 
a public or a private teacher, or by communicating to other people the 
curious and useful knowledge which he had acquired himself. And 
this IS still surely a more honourable, a more useful, and in general 
even a more profitable employment than that other of writing for a 
bookseller, to which the ait of punting has given occasion. The time 
and study, the genius, knowledge, and application requisite to qualify 
an eminent teacher of the sciences, are at least equal to what is neces- 
sary for the gieatest piactitioners in law and physic. But the usual 
reward of the eminent tcaclier bcais no propoition to that of the 
lawyer or physician; because the tiade of the one is crowded with 
indigent people who have been brought up to it at the public expense ; 
whereas those of the other two are encumbered with very few who have 
not been educated at their own. The usual recompense, however, of 
public and piivate teachers, small as it may appear, would undoubtedly 
be less than it is, if the competition of those yet more indigent men of 
Icttcis who write for bread was not taken out of the market. Before 
the invention of the art of printing, a scholar and a beggar seem to 
have been terms very nearly synonymous. The difterent governors of 
the univeisities befoie that time appear to have often granted licences 
to their scholars to beg. 

In ancient times, before any chanties of this kind had been esta- 
blished for the education of indigent people to the learned piofessions, 
the rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been much more con- 
siderable. Isocrates, in what is called his discourse against the 
sophists, leproachcs the teachers of his own times with inconsistency. 

‘ They make the most magnificent promises to their scholars,’ says he, 
‘ and undertake to teach them to be wise, to be happy, and to be just, 
‘and in return for so important a service they stipulate the paltry 
‘ leward of four or five minre. They who teach wisdom, continues he, 
‘ ought certainly to be wise themselves ; but if any man ivere to sell 
‘ such a bargain for such a price, he would be convicted of the most 
‘evident folly.’ He certainly does not mean here to exaggerate the 
reward, and w'e may be assured that it was not less than he represents 
it. Four minae were equal to thiiteen pounds six shillings and eight- 
pence ; five minae to sixteen pounds thiiteen shillings and fourpence. 
Something not less than the largest of those two sums, therefore, must 
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at that time have been usually paid to the most eminent teachers at 
Athens. Isocrates himself demanded ten niina?, or thirty-three pounds 
■ix shillings and eightpence, from each scholar. When he taught at 
Athens, he is said to have had an hundred scholars. I understand 
this to be the number whom he taught at one time, or who attended 
what we would call one course of lectures, a number which will not 
appear extraordinary fiom so great a city to so famous a teacher, who 
taught too what was at that time the most fashionable of all sciences, 
rhetoric. He must have made, therefore, by each course of lectures, a 
thousand mime, or 3,333/. 6 s. 8 if. A thousand minae, accordingly, is 
said by Plutarch in another place, to have been his Didactron, or usual 
price of teaching. Many other eminent teachers in those times appear 
to have acquired great fortunes. Gorgias made a present to the temple 
of Delphi of his own statue in solid gold. We must not, I presume, 
suppose that it was as large as the life. His way of living, as well as 
that of Hippias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of those 
times, is represented by Plato as splendid even to ostentation. Plato 
himself is said to have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
Aristotle, after having been tutor to Alexander, and most munificently 
rewarded, as it is universally agreed, both by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithstanding, to return to Athens, in order 
to resume the teaching of his school. Teachers of the sciences were 
probably in those times less common than they came to be in an age 
or two afterwards, when the competition had probably somewhat 
reduced both the price of their labour and the admiration for their 
persons. The most eminent of them, however, appear always to have 
enjoyed a degree of consideration much superior to any of the like 
profession in the present times. The Athenians sent Carneades the 
academic, and Diogenes the stoic, upon a solemn embassy to Rome j 
and though their city had then declined from its former grandeur, it 
was still an independent and considerable republic. Carneades too 
was a Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a people more 
jealous of admitting foreigners to public offices than the Athenians, 
their consideration for him must have been very great. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, rather advantageous than 
hurtful to the public. It may somewhat degrade the profession of a 
public teacher ; but the cheapness of literary education is surely an 
advantage which greatly overbalances this trifling inconveniency. 
The public too might derive still greater benefit fiom it, if the con- 
stitution of those schools and colleges, in which education is carried 
on, was more reasonable than it is at present through the greater part 
of Europe. 

III. The policy of Europe, by obstructing the free circulation of 
labour and stock, both from employment to employment, and from 
place to placcj occasions in some cases a very inconvenient inequality 
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in the whole of the advantagae and disadvantages of their different 
employments. 

The ^atute o f a pprentice ship o bstruc t s the fr ee^circul atio n afjaljour^ 
from one employment 'to~anoth'ef, even in the same place. The ex- 
clusive privileges of corporations obstruct it from one place to another, 
even in the same employment. 

It frequently happens that while high wages are given to the work- 
men in one manufacture, those m another arc obliged to content them- 
selves with bare subsistence. The one is m an advancing state, and 
has therefore a continual demand for new hands ; the other is in a 
declining state, and the superabundance of hands is continually 
increasing. Those two manufactures may sometimes be in the same 
town, and sometimes in the same neighbourhood, without being able 
to lend the least assistance to one another. The statute of apprentice- 
ship may oppose it m the one case, and both that and an exclusive 
corporation in the other. In many different manufactures, however, 
the operations are so much alike, that the workmen could easily 
change trades with one another, if those absurd laws did not hinder 
them. The arts of weaving plain linen and plain silk, for example, arc 
almost entirely the same. That of weaving plain woollen is somewhat 
different ; but the difference is so insignificant, that either a linen or a 
silk weaver might become a tolerable workman in a very few days. If 
any of those three capital manufactures, theiefore, were decaying, the 
workmen might find a resource in one of the other two which was in a 
more prosperous condition ; and their wages would neither rise too 
high in the thriving, nor sink too low in the decaying manufacture. 
The linen manufacture indeed is, in England, by a particular statute, 
open to everybody ; but as it is not much cultivated through the 
greater part of the country, it can afford no general resource to the 
workmen of other decaying manufactures, who, wherever the statute of 
apprenticeship takes place, have no other choice but either to come 
upon the parish, or to work as common labourers, for which, by their 
habits, they are much worse qualified than for any sort of manufacture 
that bears any resemblance to their own. They generally, therefore, 
choose to come upon the parish. 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation of labour from one employ- 
ment to another, obstructs that of stock likewise; the quantity of stock 
which can be employed in any branch of business depending very much 
upon that of the labour which can be employed in it. Corporation 
laws, however, give less obstruction to the free circulation of stock 
from one place to another than to that of labour. It is everywhere 
much easier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the privilege of trading 
in a town corporate, than it is for a poor artificer to obtain that of 
working in it. 

The obstruction which corporation laws give to the fiee circulation 
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of labour is common, I believe, to every part of Europe. That whicl 
is given to it by the pooi laws is, so far as I know, peculiar to England 
It consists in the difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining u 
settlement, or even in being allowed to exercise his industry in any 
parish but that to which he belongs. It is the labour of artificers and 
manufacturers only of which the free circulation is obstuictcd by cor- 
poration laws The difficulty of obtaining settlements obstructs even 
that of common Labour. It may be worth while to give some account 
of the use, piogrcss, and present state of this disoider, the gicatcst 
pci haps of any in the police of England. 

When by the dcstiuction of monasteries the poor had been deprived 
of the chanty of those religious houses, after some other ineffectual 
. attempts for their iclief, it was enacted by the 43rd of Elizabeth c. 
that every parish should be bound to provide fbTTts own poof; and 
that ovei seers of the ])oor should be annually appointed, who, with the 
churchwardens, should raise, by a paiish late, competent sums for 
this puiposc. 

13y this statute the necessity of piovidmg for tlieii own poor was 
indispensably imposed upon every parish. Who wcie to be considcied 
as the pool of each paiish became, therefoie, a cpicstion of some im- 
poitancc This question, after some vaiiation, uas at last doteimincd 
by the 1 3th and 14th o f C hailcs II. when it w.is enacted, that forty 
days uriaisiuibed leslrlence should g.\m .my peison a settlement m 
"any pansIT, bTiffh.al within that lime it should be lawful for tw’O justices 
of the peace, upon complaint m.ide by the cluirchwardens or ovcrsecis 
of the jioor, to icmove any new inhabitant to the pansh wheie he was 
last legally settled; unless he either icnted a tenement of ten pounds a 
year, or could give such security for the discharge of the parish where 
he was then living, as those justices should judge sufficient. 

Some fiauds, it is said, were committed in consequence of tins 
statute, palish ofticeis sometimes bribing their own pooi to go clandes- 
tinely to anothci pansh, and by keeping themselves concealed foi forty 
days to gam a settlement ihcie, to the disch.aige of that to which they 
pioperly belonged It was en.acted, thciefore, by the 1 st o f lameS-I^ 
that the forty d.i) s undistuibed residence of any person necessaryTo* 
gain a settlement, should be accounted only from the time of his 
delivering notice in wi iting, of the pl.rce of his abode and the number 
of his family to one of the churchwardens or overseers of the parish 
where he came to dwell. 

But parish officers, it seems, were not always more honest with 
regard to their own than they had been with regard to other parishes, 
and sometimes connived at such intrusions, receiving the notice, and 
taking no proper steps m consequence of it. As every person in a 
pansh, therefoie, was supposed to have an intciest to prevent as much 
as possible their being burdened by such intruders, it was further 
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enacted by the 3rd William III. that the f jrty days residence should be 
accounted only from the publication of such notice in writing on Sunday 
in the chinch, immediately after divine service. 

‘After all,’ says Doctor Burn, ‘this kind of settlement, by continu- 
‘ing forty days after publication of notice in writing, is very seldom 
‘ obtained ; and the design of the acts is not so much for gaining of 
‘ settlements as for the avoiding of them by persons coming into a 
‘ parish clandestinely . for the giving of notice is only putting a force 
‘ upon the parish to remove. But if a person’s situation is such, that it 
‘ is doubtful whether he is actually removable or not, he shall by giving 
‘of notice compel the paiish cither to allow him a settlement uncon- 
‘ tested, by suffering him to continue forty days ; or, by removing him, 

‘ to try the right.’ 

This statute, therefore, rendered it almost impracticable for a poor 
man to gam a new settlement in the old way, by foity days inha- 
bitancy. But that It might not appear to pieclude altogether the 
common people of one parish fioni ever establishing themselves with 
security in another, it appointed four other ways by which a settlement 
might be gamed without any notice delivered or published. The first 
was, by b*ing taxed to parish rates and paying the'a; the second, by 
being elected into an annual parish office, and serving m it a year ; the 
thud, by serving an apprenticeship in the parish; the fourth, by being 
hired into service there for a year, and continuing in the same seiwice 
dm mg the whole of that t»me. 

Nobody can gam a settlement by either of the two first ways, but by 
the public deed of the whole parish, who aie too iiell aware of the 
consequences to adopt any new-comer who has nothing but his labour 
to support him, either by taxing him for the paiish rates, or by electing 
him into a parish office. 

No married man can well gam any settlement in cither of these two 
last ways. An appicnticc is scarce ever inairicd, and it is expicssly 
enacted, that no mariicd seivant shall gam any settlement by being 
hired for a year. The piincipal effect of intioducmg settlenicms by 
service, has been to put out m a great measure the old fashion of 
hiring for a year, which before had been so customary in England, that 
even at this day, if no particular term is agreed upon, the l aw intends. 
that every seivant is hired fof~a yearT Buf masters aie not always 
willing to give their servants a settlement by hiiing them in this man- 
ner; and servants aie not always willing to be so hired, because, as 
every last settlement discharges all the foicgoing, they might thereby 
lose their original settlement in the places of their nativity, the habita- 
tion of their parents and relations. 

No independent workman, it is evident, whether labourer or artificer, 
is likely to gam any new settlement either by apprenticeship or by 
service. When such a person, therefore, carried his industry to a uew 
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palish, he was liable to be removed, how healthy and industrious so- 
ever, at the caprice of any churchwarden or overseer, unless he either 
rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, a thing impossible for one 
who has nothing but his labour to live by; or could give such security 
for the discharge of the parish as two justices of the peace should 
judge sufficient. WJi.it security they shall require, indeed, is left 
altogether to their discretion ; but they cannot well require less than 
thirty pounds, it h.iving been enacted, that the purchase even of a 
freehold estate of less than thirty pounds value, shall not gam any 
person a settlement, as not being sufficient for the discharge of the 
palish. But this is a security which scarce any man who lives by 
labour can give; and greater security is frequently demanded. 

In order to restore in some measure that free circulation of labour 
which those different statutes had almost entirely taken away, the 
invention of certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and 9th of 
William III. it was enacted, that if any person should bring a c erti^ 
cate from the parish where he was last legally settled, subscribed byUie 
'cHurchwardens and overseers of the poor, and allowed by two justices of 
the peace, that every other parish should be obliged to receive him; that 
he should not be removable merely upon account of his being likely to 
become chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually chargeable,i] 
and that then the parish which granted the ccitificate should be 
o bliged to nav the both of his maintenance and of his removal. , 

T^irid in order to givemc ni 5 st peffecT'^cunly t^tlie parisli wliere suclv 
certificated man should come to reside, it was further enacted by the 
same statute, that he should gam no settlement there by any means 
whatever, except either by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, 
or by serving upon his own account in an annual parish office for one 
whole year; and consequently neither by notice, nor by service, nor 
by apprenticeship, nor by paying parish rates. By the 12th of Queen 
Anne too, stat. i., c. 18, it was further enacted, that neither the servants 
nor apprentices of such certificated men should gain any settlement 
in the parish where he resided under such certificate. 

How far this invention has restored that free circulation of labour 
which the preceding statutes had almost entirely taken away, we may 
learn from the following very judicious observation of Dr. Burn. 

‘ It is obvious,' says he, ‘ that there are divers good reasons for 
‘requiring certificates with persons coming to settle in any place; 
‘namely, that persons residing under them can gain no settlement, 

‘ neither by apprenticeship, nor by service, nor by giving notice, nor 
‘ by paying parish rates ; that they can settle neither apprentices nor 
‘servants; that if they become chargeable, it is certainly known 
‘ whither to remove them, and the parish shall be paid for the removal, 

‘ and for their maintenance in the mean time ; and that if they fall 
‘sick, and cannot be removed, the parish which gave the ceitificate 
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•must maintain them: none of all which can be without a certificate, 
‘Which reasons will hold proportionably for parishes not graniinj 
‘ certificates in ordinary cases; for it is far more than an equal chance, 

• but that they will have the certificated persons again, and in a worse, 
‘ condition.’ The moMiI of this observation seems to be, that certifi- 
cates ought always to be required by the parish where any poor m in 
comes to lesidc, and that they ought very seldom to be granted by 
that which he proposes to leave. ‘ There is somewhat of hardship in 
‘ this matter of certificates,’ says the same very intelligent author, in 
his History of the Poor Laws, ‘ by putting it in the power of a parish 

• officer, to imprison a man as it were for life ; however inconvenient 
‘ it may be for him to continue at that place where he has had the 

• misfortune to acquire what is called a settlement, or whatever advan- 
‘tage he may propose to himself by living elsewhere.' This act was 
repealed in 1715. 

Though a certificate carries along with it no testimonial of good 
behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the person belongs to the 
parish to which he really docs belong, it is altogether discretionary m 
the parish officers either to grant or to refuse it. A mandamus was 
once moved for, says Dr. Burn, to compel the churchwardens and 
overseers to sign a certificate ; but the court of King’s Bench rejected 
the motion as a very strange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which we find in England in places 
at no great distance from one another, is probably owing to the ob- 
struction which the law of settlements gives to a poor man who would 
carry his industry from one parish to another without a certificate. A 
single man, indeed, who is healthy and industrious, may sometimes 
reside by sufferance without one ; but a man with a wife and family 
who should attempt to do so, would m most parishes be sure of being 
removed, and if the single man should afterwards marry, he would 
generally be removed likewise. The scarcity of hands in one parish, 
therefore, cannot always be relieved by their superabundance in 
another, as it is constantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other 
countries w-heie there is no difficulty of settlement. In such countiies, 
though wages may sometimes rise a little in the neighbourhood of a 
large town, or wherever else there is an extraordinary demand for 
labour, and sink gradually as the distance from such places increases, 
till they fall back to the common rate of the country, yet we never 
meet with those sudden and unaccountable differences in the wages 
of neighbouring places which we sometimes find in England, where it 
is often more difficult for a poor man to pass the artificial boundary of 
a parish, than an arm of the sea or a ridge of high mountains, natural 
boundaries which sometimes separate very distinctly different rates of 
wages m other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no misdemeanour from the 
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parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident violation of natural 
liberty and justice. The common people of England, however, so 
jealous of their liberty, but like the common people of most other 
countries never rightly understanding wherein it consists, have now for 
more than a century together suffered themselves to be exposed to 
this oppression without a lemedy. Though men of reflection too have 
sometimes complained of the law of settlements as a public grievance ; 
yet it has never been the object of any general popular clamour, 
such as that against general waiirants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, 
but such a one as \vi\s noTTnccly to occasion any general oppression 
There is scatce a poor man in England of foily ycais of age, I will 
venture to say, who has not in some part of his life felt himself most 
ciuelly oppressed by this ill-contiivcd law of settlements. 

I shall conclude this long chapter with observing, that though 
anciently it was usual to late wages, fust by gencial laws extending 
over the whole kingdom, and aftenvards by paiticular oiders of the 
justices of peace in every particular county, both these practices have 
now gone entirely into disuse. ‘ By the cxpeiience of above four 
‘hundred yeais,' says Doctor Burn, ‘it seems tune to lay aside all 
‘endeavours to biing under stiict regulations, what in its own nature 
‘seems incapable of minute limitation foi if all poisons m the same 
kind of woik were to receive equal wages, theic would be no emiila- 
‘tion, and no room left for industry or ingenuity ’ 

Particular acts of pailiamcnt, however, still attempt sometimes to 
regulate wages m paiticular ti. ides and m particular places. Thus the 
8th of George I II. "prohibits unHw he.avy penalties alTmaster tailois in 
London, and five miles round it, from giving, and their workmen fiom 
accepting, more than two shillings and sevcnpence halfpenny a day, 
except in the case of a general mourning. Whenever the legislature 
attempts to regulate the difference between mastcis and their work- 
men, its counsellors are always the masters. When the regulation 
theieforc, is in favour of the woikmcn, it is always just and equitable; 
but It IS sometimes otherwise when in favour of the masters. Thus the 
law which obliges the masteis m several diffci cut trades to pay then- 
workmen m money and not m goods, is quite just and equitable. It 
imposes no real hardship upon the masteis. It only obliges them to 
pay that value in money, which they pretended to pay, but did not 
always ically pay m goods. This law is m favour of the workmen; 
but the 8th of George III. is in favour of the masters. When masteis 
combine together m order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, not to give moie 
than a certain wage under a certain penalty. Were the workmen to 
enter into a contrary combination of the same kind, not to accept of a 
certain wage unclci a certain penalty, the law would punish them very 
severely ; and if it dealt impaitially, it would treat the masteis m the 
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same manner. But the 8th of George III. enfortfes by law that very 
regulation which masters sometimes attempt to establish by such com- 
bmations. The complaint of the workmen, that it puts the ablest and 
most industrious upon the same footing with an ordinary workman, 
seems perfectly well founded. 

In ancient times too it was usual to attempt to regulate the profits of 
merchants and other dealers, by rating the price both of provisions 
and other goods. The assize of bread is, so far as 1 know, the only 
icinnant of this anciennisagc. Where there is an exclusive corpora- 
tion, It may peihaps be proper to regulate the price of the first neces- 
sary of life. But where there is none, the competition will regulate it 
much better than any assize. The method of fixing the assize of 
biead established by the 31st of George II. could not be put in 
practice in Scotland, on account of a defect in the law ; its execution 
depending upon the office of clerk of the maiket, which does not 
exist there. This defect was not remedied till the 3rd of George 111. 
The want of an assize occasioned no sensible inconveniency, and the 
establishment of one in the few places where it has yet taken place, 
has produced no sensible advantage. In the greater part of the towns 
of Scotland, however, there is an incorporation of bakert who claim 
exclusive privileges, though they aie not very strictly guarded. 

The proportion between the diflcrent rates both of wages and profit 
in the different emploj ments of labour and stock, seems not to be 
much affected, as has already been observed, by the riches or poverty, 
the advancing, stationary, or declining state of the society. Such 
revolutions in the public welfare, though they affect the general rates 
both of wages and profit, must m the end affect them equally in all 
different employments. The proportion between them, therefore, must 
remain the same, and cannot well be altered, at least for any consider- 
able time, by any such revolutions. 


Ch\i>. XI . — Of the Rent of Land. 

Rent, consideied as the puce paid for the use of land, is naturally the 
highest which the tenant can afford to pay m the actual circum- 
stances of the land. In adjusting tli^terms of the lease, the landlord 
endeavours to leave him no greater share of the produce than what is 
sufficient to keep up the stock from which he furnishes the feed, pays 
the labour, and purchases and maintains the cattle and other instru- 
ments of husbandry, together with the ordinary profits of farming stock 
in the neighbourhood. This is evidently the smallest share with which 
the tenant can content himself without being a loser, and the landlord 
seldom means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the produce, 
or, what is the same thing, whatever part of its price is over and above 
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this share, he naturally endeavours to reserve to himself as the rent of 
his land, which is evidently the highest the tenant can afford to pay in 
the actual circumstances of the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberalit> , 
moie frequently the ignorance, of the landlord makes him accept of 
somewhat less than this poition; and sometimes, too, though moic 
laiely, the ignoiance of the tenant makes him undcitake to pay some- 
what moic, or to content himself with somewhat less than the oidinary 
profits of fanning stock m the neighbouihood. This poition, howcvci, 
may still be considcicd as the natural rent of land, or the rent for which 
it IS naturally meant that land should foi the most part be let. 

The lent of land, it maybe thought, is frequently no moie than a 
icasonable profit or interest for the stock laid out by the landlord upon 
Us improvement. This, no doubt, may be partly the case upon some 
occasions ; for it can scarce ever be more than partly the case. The 
landlord demands a lent even for unimpioved land, and the supposed 
interest or profit upon the expense of impiovcmcnt is generally an 
addition to this original rent. Ihosc impiovcmtiils, besides, are not 
always made by the stock of the landlord, but sometimes by that of the 
tenant. When the lease comes to be lenewcd, howcwci, the landlord ^ 
commonly demands the same augmentation of rent, as if they had 
been all made by his own. 

He sometimes demands icnt for what is .dtogether incapable of 
human improvement. Kelp is a species of sca-wced, which, when 
burnt, yields an alkaline salt, useful for making glass, soap, and foi 
several other purposes. It giows in scvcial parts of Great Britain, 
particulaily m Scotland, upon such locks only as lie within the high 
watcr-maik, which arc twice every day covered with the sea, and of which 
the produce, therefore, was never augmented by human industry. The 
landloid, however, whose estate is bounded by a of this 

kind, demands a lent for it as much as for his corn-fields. 

The sea m the neighbourhood of the islands of Shetland is moic 
than commonly abundant in fish, which make a great part of the sub- 
sistence of their inhabitants. But in oidcr to profit by the pioducc of 
the watei , they must have a h.ibilation upon the ncighbounng land. 
The rent of the landloid is in piopoition, not to what the farmci can 
make by the land, hut to what he can make both by the land and by 
the watci. It is paitly paid m sea-fish; and one of tlie very few 
instances m which rent makes a pait of the puce of that commodity, 
IS to found ill that country. 

The rent of land, theicforc, consideied as the pnee paid for the use 
of the land, is naturally a mon opo ly price. It is not at all proportioned 
to what the landlord may Have laid out upon the improvement of the 
land, or to wh.at he can afford to take; but to what the farmer can 
affoid to give. 

Such parts only of the pioduce of land can commonly be bioiight to 
maikct of which the ordinary pi ice is sufficient to leplace the stock 
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which must be employed in bringing them thither, together with its 
ordinal y piofits If the oidinaiy price is more than this, the surplus 
part of It will naturally go to the rent of the land If it is not moie, 
though the commodity may be brought to market, it can alford no rent 
to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is not more, will depend 
upon the demand. 

'I'here are some parts of the pioduce of land for which the demand 
must always be such as to afford a greater price than what is sufficient 
to bring them to market ; and there are others for which it cither may 
or may not be such as to afford this greater price. The former must 
always affoid a rent to the landlord The latter sometimes may, and 
sometimes may not, accoiding to ditfeicnt circumstances 

Rent, It is to be observed, thcictorc, jpiteis into tbccoiDposition of the 
pn^ofcpmmodj^iesjn a different way from wages and profit. High or 
• low wages and profit arc the causes of high or low price ; high or low rent 
^ IS tlie'eHe^of it. It is because high or low wages and profiFmust Fc paid, 
iiTdfder to bring a particular commodity tomaiket, that its price is high 
or low; but It IS because its puce is high 01 low, a great deal more, or 
very little moic, or no more, than what is sufficient to pay those wages 
and profit, that it affords a high rent, a low lent, or no rent at all. 

The particular consideration, first, of those parts of the produce of 
land which always afford some lent ; secondly, of those which some- 
times may and sometimes may not afford rent ; and, thiidly, of the 
variations which, 111 the diffeient periods of improvement, naturally 
take place, in the relative value of those two different sorts of ludc 
pioduce, when compaied both with one another and with in.mufactuied 
commodities, will divide this chapter iaito throe parts. 


Part I . — Of the Produce of Land which always affords Rent. 

As men, like all other animals, naturally multiply m proportion to the 
means of their subsistence, food is always, more or less, in demand. 
It can always purchase or command a gicater or smaller quantity of 
labour, and somebody can always be found who is willing to do some- 
thing m order to obtain it. The quantity of labour, indeed, which it 
can purchase, is not always equal to what it could maintain, if managed 
in the most economical mannner, on account of the high wages which 
are sometimes given to labour. But it can always purchase such a 
quantity of labour as it can maintain, according to the rate at which 
that sort of labour is commonly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, m almost any situation, produces a gi eater quantity of 
food than what is sufficient to maintain all the labour necessary for 
bringing it to market, in the most liberal way in which that labour is 
ever maintained. The surplus too is always more than sufficient to 

9 
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replace the stock which employed that labour, together with its profits, 
Something, therefoic, always remains for a rent to the laiidloid. 

The most dcscit moois in Norway and Scotland pioducc some soit 
of pasture for c.ittlc, of which the milk and the increase aie .ihva>s 
more than sufficient, not only to maintain .ill the labour iicccss.it y for 
tending tlicin, .iiid to ]).iy tlic ordinaiy piofit to the farmei or owiici of 
the herd or flock, but to affoid some small rent to the landloid. The 
rent increases in pioporlion to the goodness of the pasture. The same 
extent of gioinid not only maintains a gic.itci number of cattle, but as 
they are bi ought within a sm.allcr comjiass, less labour becomes icqiu- 
sitc to tend them, and to collect their produce. The landloid gams 
both w.iys by the increase of the produce, <ind by the dmiimilion of 
the laboiii which must be maintained out of it. 

The lent of land not only vanes with its feitihty, whalevei belts 
produce, but with its ^tuatioii, whatever be its feitility. Land m the 
neiglibouihood of a town gives r gic.ater lent than land eiiu.illy fertile 
m a di'-tant p.iit of the coiinliy. 'lliough it may cost no moie labour 
to ciilLiv.ite tlic one than the olhei, it must .ilw.iys cost moic to bung 
the pioducc of the distant land to maikct. A grealci quantity of 
labour, thcicfoic, must be mainlamed out of it ; and the suiiilus, fiom 
which me diawn both the piotn of tlic* fanner and the rent of the 
landloid, must be dmnnibhcd. Jiut in lemote paits of the countiy tlie 
rate of profits, as h.is alie.idy been shown, is generally higher th.m m 
the neighboiiihooil of ,i laigc town. A smaller pioportion of tins 
dinnnislied suiplus, therefore, must belong to the landlord. 

j/oodioads^ can.ils, and n.ivig.iblo nvcis, by diminishing th e expg uso 
of c. Ullage, put the remote ji.i rts of the coiiiitiy more nearly upon a 
“levcrwitli those m the ncighbouibood of <he town Tliey 'luT’upoii 
th.it .iccount the gieatest of .ifl hnpiovemints. 'rhe> cncouiago the 
culliv.ilion of the 1 emote, winch must .always bo tlic most extensive 
i iicle ot the countiy, 'flioy aio adv.intagcoiis to the town, by bie.ikiiig 
down the monopoly of the countiy in its nc'igbbomliood. They aic 
.idv.intageous even to that pail of the country Though they introduce 
some rival ronnnoditu s into the old inaiket, they open many new 
ni.iikcts to its prodnee. Monoiioly, besides, is a great enemy to good 
m.in.igcment, which can never lac mnvers.ally established but m conse- 
quence of th.it fiec and iimveisjl competition which foiccs everybody 
to bav'c recourse to it foi tlie s.ike of self-defence. It is not more than 
fifty yeats ago, that some of the counties m the neiglibouihood of 
I.ondon petitioned the parliament against the extension of the turn- 
pike loads into remoter counties. Those remoter counties, they pie- 
tended, fioin tlie cheapness of l.iboiir, would be able to sell their grass 
and com choaiicr in the London inaiket than themselves, and would 
Iheieby icdi.ee then rents, and rum their cultivation. Then rents, how- 
ever, have nsen, and their cultivation has been improved since that time 
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A cnrn-ficlcl of modciate fcilility produce'; a miicb t;icatcr qiiantity 
of food foi man than Ihc best pasture of cqu.il extent. 'I hou^h its 
cnlliv.ition requires much more l.aliour, yet the sinplus wliicli ildi mis 
aflei lepl.icinj^ the seed and maintammj^r all that labour, is likenise 
much greater. If a pound of butchcr’s-ineat, tbciefoie, was never 
supposed to be woith more than a pound of bread, this greater suijdiis 
would evcrywheie be of gieater value, and constitute a giealer fund 
both for the profit of the farmer and the lent of the landloid. It seems 
to have done so universally m the i ude beginning of agriculture. 

But the iclative values of those two difteient species ot food, bread, 
and butcher’s-meat, are vciy thffeient in the different peiiods of agri- 
culture. In Its Hide beginning, the unimpioved wilds, which then 
occiijiy the far gieatei pait of the countiy, are all abandoned to cattle. 
Tliere is more biitcher’s-meat lhan bread, and biead, therefoie, is the 
food for which tlieie is the gieatest competition, and which conse- 
quently bungs the gre.itest puce. At Buenos Ayres, we aie told by 
Ulloa, four leals, oiie-anel-twenty pence halfpenny Stirling, was, foi ty 
or fifty years ago, the ordinaiy puce of an o\, chosen fioin a held of 
two 01 tin CO hundred. lie says nothing of the price of bread, pio- 
bably because he found nothing rcm.iikable about it. An ox there, he 
sajs, costs little nioie than the labom of catching him. ’ But com can 
novvhcie be raised witTidut a gicat deal of labour, and in a countiy 
which lies upon the rivei Plate, at that time the direct road fiom 
Europe to the silver mines of Potosi, the money price of labour could 
not be very che.ip. It is otherwise when cultivation is e.xtcndcd over 
the greater part of the countiy. There is then more bread than 
butchei’s-meat. The competition changes its direction, and the price 
of butchei’s-mcat becomes gieater than the puce of biead. 

By the extension besides of cultivation, the unimproved wilds become 
insufficient to supply the demand for butcher’s-meat. A great pait of 
the cultivated lands must be employed in leaiing and fattening cattle, 
of which the price, theicfoio, must be sufficient to pay, not only the 
labour necessary for tending them, but the rent which the landloid and 
the piofit which the farmer could have drawn fiom such land emplo>ed 
in tillage. The cattle bred upon the most uncultivated moors, when 
brought to the same market, are, in piopoition to their weight or 
goodness, sold at the same price as those which are reared upon the 
most improv'cd land. The proprietors of those moors profit by it, and 
raise the rent of their land m propoition to the price of their cattle. 
It IS not more than a century ago that in many paits of the Highlands 
of Scotland, butoher’s-mcat was as cheap or cheaper than even bread 
made of oatmeal. The union opened the maiket of England to the 
Highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at present about three times 
greater than at the beginning of the century, and the rents of many 
Highland estates have been tripled and quadrupled in the same time. 

9 * 
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In almost every part of Great Britain a pound of the best butcher’s 
meat, is in the present times, generally worth more than two pounds of 
the best white bread ; and in plentiful years it is sometimes worth 
three or four pounds. 

It is thus that in the progress of improvement the rent and profit of 
unimproved pasture come to be regulated in some measure by the rent 
and profit of what is improved, and these again by the rent and profit, 
of corn. Com is an annual crop. Butchei-’s meat, a crop which 
requires four or five years to grow. As an acre of land, therefore, will 
produce aTrhuch'smaller quantity of the one species of food than of the 
other, the inferiority of the quantity must be compensated by the 
superiority of the price. If it was more than compensated, more corn 
land would be turned into pasture ; and if it was not compensated, 
part of what was in pasture would be brought back into corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent and profit of grass and 
those of corn ; of the land of which the immediate produce is food for 
cattle, and of that of which the immediate produce is food for men ; 
must be understood to take place only thiough the greater part of the 
improved lands of a great country. In some particular local situations 
it is quite otherwise, and the rent and profit of grass are much superior 
to what can be made by corn. 

Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town, the demand for milk and 
for forage to horses, frequently contribute, together with the high price 
of butcher’s-meat, to raise the value of g rass a bo ve, what m-iy be cplled 
its natural proportion to that of corn. Tlirs locar~a3vantage, it is 
evident, cannot be communicated to the lands at a distance. 

Particular circumstances have sometimes rendered some countries 
so populous, that the whole territory, like the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of a great town, has not been sufficient to produce both the grass 
and the corn necessary for the subsistence of their inhabitants. Their 
lands, therefore, have been principally employed in the production of 
grass, the more bulky commodity, and which cannot be so easily 
brought from a great distance ; and corn, the food of the great body 
of the people, has been chiefly imported from foreign countries. 
Holland is at present in this situation, and a considerable part of 
ancient Italy seems to have been so during the prosperity of the 
Romans, To feed well, old Catq^^aid, as we are told by Cicero, was 
the first and most profitable thing in the management of a private 
estate ; to feed tolerably well, the second ; and to feed ill, the third. 
To plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of profit and advantage. 
Tillage, indeed, in that part of ancient Italy which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, must have been very much discouraged by the 
distributions of corn which were frequently made to the people, either 
gratuitously, or at a very low price. This com was brought from the 
conquered provinces, of whiA several, instead of taxes, were obliged 
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to furnish a tenth part of their produce at a stated price, about six- 
pence a peck, to the republic. The low price at which this corn was 
distributed to the people, must necessarily have sunk the price of what 
could be brought to the Roman market from Latium, or the ancient 
territory of Rome, and must have discouraged its cultivation in that 
part of the country. 

In an open country too, of which the principal produce is corn, a 
well-enclosed piece of grass will frequently rent higher than any corn- 
field in Its neighbourhood. It is convenient for the maintenance of the 
cattle employed in the cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in 
this case, not so properly paid from the value of its own produce, as 
from that of the corn lands which are cultivated by means of it. It is 
likely to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are completely enclosed. 
The present high rent of enclosed land in Scotland seems owing to the 
scarcity of enclosure, and will probably last no longer than that 
scarcity. The advantage of enclosure is greater for pasture than for 
corn. It saves the labour of guarding the cattle, which feed better too 
when not liable to be disturbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of this kind, the rent and 
profit of corn, or whatever else is the common vegetable food of the 
people, must naturally regulate, upon the land which is fit for producing 
it, the rent and profit of pasture. 

The use of the artificial grasses, of turnips, carrots, cabbages, and 
the other expedients which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle than when in natural 
grass, should somewhat reduce, it might be expected, the superiority 
which, in an improved country, the price of butcher’s meat naturally 
has over that of bread. It seems accordingly to have done so ; and 
there is some reason for believing that, at least in the London market, 
the price of butchers’-meat in proportion to the price of bread, is a 
good deal lower in the present times than it was in the beginning of the 
last century. 

In the appendix to the Life of Prince Henry, Doctor Birch has given 
us an account of the prices of butcher’s-meat as commonly paid by that 
prince. It is there said, that the four quarters of an ox weighing six 
hundred pounds usually cost him nine pounds ten shillings or there- 
abouts ; that is, thirty-one shillings and eightpencc per hundred pounds 
weight. Pr ince ^epry died on the 6th of N ovember 1612^ in the pi^ - 
teenth ye^ of his age. "" 

t In March" 1 76^1,' ffiere was a parliamentary inquiry into the causes of 
the high price of provisions at that time. It was then, among other 
proof to the s 4 me purpose, given in evidence by a Virginia merchant, 
that in March 1763, he had victualled his ships for twenty-four or 
twenty-five shillings the hundredweight of beef, which he considered 
as the ordinary price ; whereas, in that dear year, he had paid twenty- 
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seven shillings for the same weight and sort. This high price m 1 764 
is, however, four shillings and eight-pence cheaper than the ordinary- 
price paid by Prince Henry ; and it is the best beef only, it must be 
observed, which is fit to be salted for those distant voyages. 

The price paid by Prince Henry amounts to per pound weight 
of the whole carcase, coarse and choice pieces taken together ; and at 
that rate the choice pieces could not have been sold by retail for less 
than 4id. or the pound. 

In the parliamentary inquiry in 1764, the witnesses stated the price 
of the choice pieces of the best beef to be to the consumer 4d. and 4\d. 
the pound ; and the coarse pieces in general to be from seven farthings 
to 2.1c/. and 2?c/ ; and this they said was in general one halfpenny 
dearer than the same sort of pieces had usually been sold in the month 
of March. But even this high price is still a good deal cheaper than 
what we can well suppose the ordinary retail price to have been in the 
time of Prince Henry. 

During the twelve first years of the last century, the average price of 
the best wheat at the Windsor market was iSr. 31c/. the quarter of 
nine Winchester bushels. 

But in the twelve years preceding 1764, including that year, the 
average price of the same measure of the best wheat at the same mar- 
ket was £2 IS. 9 lc/. 

In the twelve first years of the last century, therefore, wheat appears 
to have been a good deal cheaper, and butchcr’s-mcat a good deal 
dearer, than in the twelve years preceding 1764, including that year. 

In all great countries the greater part of the cultivated lands are em- 
ployed in producing cither food for men or food for cattle, The rent 
and profit of these regulate the rent and profit of all other cultivatedT 
land. "If any particular produce afforded less, the land would soon be 
Turned into corn or pasture ; and if any afforded more, some part of 
the lands in corn or pasture would soon be turned to that produce. 

Those productions, indeed, which require cither a greater original 
expense of improvement, or a greater annual expense of cultivation, in 
order to fit the land for them, appear commonly to afford, the one a 
greater rent, the other a greater pi ofit than corn or pasture. This 
superiority, however, will seldom be found to amount to more than a 
reasonable interest or compensation for this superior expense. ^ 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, both the rent of 
the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are generally greater than in 
a corn or grass field. But to bring the ground into this condition re- 
quires more expense. Hence a greater rent becomes due to the land- 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and skilful management. Hence 
a greater profit becomes due to the farmer. The crop too, at least in 
the hop and f ruit garden, is more precarious. Its price, therefore, be-_ 
«ides^mpensanng ail ' ddcasional losses, must 'afiord som'ethihg like 
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the nr ofit of insurance. The circumstances of gardeners, generally 
itteahTand always moderate, may satisfy us that their great ingenuity is 
not commonly over-recompensed. Their delightful art is practised by 
so many rich people for amusement, that little advantage is to be made 
by those who practise it for profit ; because the persons who should 
naturally be their best customers, supply themselves with all their most 
precious productions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives from such improvement 

ems at no time to have been greater than what was sufficient to com 
pensate the original expense of making them. In the ancient hus- 
bandry, after the vineyard, a well-w.atercdkitchcn garden seems to have 
been the part of the farm which was supposed to yield the most valua- 
ble produce. But Democritus, who wrote upon husbandry about two 
thousand years ago, and who was regarded by the ancients as one of 
the fathers of the art, thought they did not act wisely who enclosed a 
kitchen garden. The profit, he said, would not compensate the ex- 
pense of a stone wall ; and bricks (he meant, I suppose, bricks baked 
in the sun) mouldered with the rain and the winter storm, and required 
continual repairs. Columella, who reports this judgment of Democri- 
tus, does not controvert it, but proposes a very frugal method of en- 
closing with a hedge of brambles and briers, which, he says, he had 
found by experience to be both a lasting and an impenetiable fence ; 
but which, it seems, was not commonly known in the time of Demo- 
critus. Palladius adopts the opinion of Columella, which had before 
been recommended by Varro. In the judgment of those ancient im- 
provers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, it seems, been little more 
than sufficient to pay the extraordinary culture and the expense of 
watering ; for in countries so near the sun, it was thought proper, in 
those times as in the present, to have the command of a stream of 
water, which could be conducted to evciy bed m the garden. Through 
the greater part of Einope, a kitchen gaiden is not at present supposed 
to deserve a better enclosure than that lecommended by Columella. 
In Great Britain, and some other northern countries, the finer fruits 
cannot be brought to perfection but by the assistance of a wall. 
Their price, therefore, in such countries must be sufficient to pay the 
expense of building and maintaining what they cannot be had without. 
The fruit- wall fieqiiently surrounds the kitchen garden, which thus 
enjoys the benefit of an enclosure which its own produce could seldom 
pay for. ' " — — — 

That the vineyard, when properly planted and brought to perfection, 
was the most valuable part of the farm, seems to have been an un- 
doubted maxim in the ancient agriculture, as it is in the modern 
through all the wine countries. But whether it was advantageous to 
plant a new vineyard, was a matter of dispute among the ancient 
Italian husbandmen, as we leant from Columella. He decides, like a 
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true lover of all cuiious cultivation, in favour of the vincyaid, and 
endeavours to show, by a comparison of the profit and expense, that it 
was a most advantageous improvement. Such comparisons, however, 
between the profit and expense of new projects, are commonly very 
fallacious ; and m nothing more so than in agriculture. Had the gain 
actually made by such plantations been commonly as great as he 
imagined it might have been, there could have been no dispute about 
it. The same point is frequently at this day a matter of controversy 
in the wine countries. Their writers on agriculture, indeed, the lovers 
and promoters of high cultivation, seem generally disposed to decide 
with Columella m favour of the vineyard. In France the anxiety of 
the proprietors of the old vineyards to prevent the planting of any new 
ones, seems to favour their opinion, and to indicate a consciousness 
in those who must have the experience, that this species of cultivation 
is at present in that country more profitable than any other. It seems 
at the same time, however, to indicate another opinion, that this 
superior profit can last no longer than the laws which at present 
restrain the free cultivation of the vine. In 17^1. they ob tained an 
order of council, prohibiting both the^ planting _9f new jymejards, and 
the renewal of those old ones, orwKichlhe cultivation had been inter, 
rupted for two years, without a particular permission from the king, to 
be granted only in consequence of an information from the intendant 
of the province, certifying that he had examined the land, and that it 
was incapable of any other culture. The pretence of this order was 
the scarcity of corn and pasture, and the superabundance of wine. 
But had this superabundance been real, it would, without any order 
of council, have effectually prevented the plantation of new vineyards, 
by reducing the profits of this species of cultivation below their natural 
proportion to those of corn and pasture. With regard to the supposed 
scarcity of corn occasioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn 
is nowhere in France more carefully cultivated than in the wine 
provinces, where the land is fit for producing it ; as in Burgundy, 
Guienne, and the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands employed 
in the one species of cultivaiion necessarily encourage the other, by 
affording a ready market for its pioduce. To diminish the number of 
those who are capable of paying for it, is surely a most unpromising 
expedient for encouraging the cultivation of corn. It is like the policy 
which would promote agriculture by discouraging manufactures. 

The rent and profit of those productions, therefore, which require 
either a greater original expense of improvement in order to fit the 
land for them, or a greater annual expense of cultivation, though often 
much supenor to those of corn and pasture, yet when they do no 
more than compensate such extraordinary expense, are in reality regu- 
lated by the rent and profit of those common crops. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the quantity of land which can 
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be fitted for some particular produce, is too small to supply the effec- 
tual demand. The whole produce can be disposed of to those who 
are willing to give somewhat more than what is sufficient to pay the 
whole rent, wages, and profit necessary for raising and bringing it to 
market, according to their natural rates, or according to the rates at 
which they are paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. The 
surplus part of the price which remains after defraying the whole 
expense of improvement and cultivation may commonly, in this case, 
and in this case only, bear no regular proportion to the like surplus in 
corn or pasture, but may exceed it in almost any degree; and the 
greater part of this excess goes to the rent of the landlord. ” 

The usual and natural proportion, for example, between the rent and 
profit of wine and those of corn and pasture, must be understood to 
take place only with regard to those vineyards which produce nothing 
but good common wine, such as can be raised almost anywhere, upon 
any light, gravelly, or sandy soil, and which has nothing to recommend 
it but Its strength and wholesomeness. It is m such vineyards only 
that the common land of the country can be brought into competition ; 
for with those of a peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more affected by the difference of soils than any other 
fruit tree. From some it derives a flavour which no culture or manage- 
ment can equal, it is supposed, upon any other. This flavour, real or 
imaginary, is sometimes peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards ; 
sometimes it extends through the greater part of a small district, and 
sometimes through a considerable part of a large province. The 
whole quantity of such wines that is brought to market falls short of 
the effectual demand, or the demand of those who would be willing to 
pay the whole rent, profit and wages necessary for preparing and 
bringing them thither, according to the ordinary rate, or according to 
the rate at which they are paid in common vineyards. The whole 
quantity, therefore, can be disposed of to those who are willing to pay 
more, which necessarily raises the price above that of common wine. 
The difference is greater or less, according as the fashionableness and 
scarcity of the wine render the competition of the buyers more or less 
eager. Whatever it be, the greater part of it goes to the rent of the 
landlord. For though such vineyards are in general more carefully 
cultivated than most others, the high price of the wine seems to be, 
not so much the effect, as the cause of this careful cultivation. In so 
valuable a produce the loss occasioned by negligence is so great as to 
force even the most careless to attention. A small part of this high 
price, therefore, is sufficient to pay the wages of the extraordinary 
labour bestowed upon their cultivation, and the profits of the extraor- 
dinary stock which puts that labour into motion. 

The sugar colonies possessed by many European nations in the 
West Indies, may be compared to those precious vineyards. Their 
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whole produce falls short of the effectual demand of Europe, and can 
be disposed of to those who are willing to give more than what is suf- 
ficient to pay the whole rent, profit, and wages necessary for preparing 
and bringing it to market, according to the rate at which they are 
commonly paid by any other produce. In Cochin China the finest 
white sugar commonly sells for three piastres the quintal, about thirteen 
shillings and sixpence of our money, as we arc told by Mr. Poivre 
(Voyages d\in Philosophc,) a very careful observer of the agriculture of 
that country. What is there called the quintal weighs from a hiindicd 
and fifty to two hundred Pans pounds, or a hundred and seventy-five 
Pans pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of the hundred- 
weight English to about eight shillings sterling, not a fourth part of 
what is commonly paid for the brown or muskavado sugars imported 
from our colonies, and not a sixth part of what is paid for the finest 
white sugar. The greater part of the cultivated lands in Cochin China 
are employed in producing corn and iicc, the food of the great body of 
the people. The respective prices of corn, rice, and sugar, arc there 
probably m the natural proportion, or in that which naturally takes 
place in the different crops of the greater part of cultivated land, and 
which recompenses the landlord and farmer, as nearly as can be com- 
puted, according to what is usually the oiiginal expense of improve- 
ment and the annual expense of cultivation. But in our sugar colonies 
the price of sugar bears no such proportion to that of the produce of a 
rice or corn field cither in Europe or in America. It is commonly said 
that a sugar planter expects that the rum and the molasses should 
defray the whole expense of his cultivation, and that his sugar should 
be all clear profit. If this be true, for I pretend irot to affirm it, it is as 
if a corn farmer expected to defray the expense of his cultivation with 
the chaff and the straw, and that the gram should be all clear profit. 
We see frequently societies of merchants m London and other tiading 
towns, purchase waste lands m our sugai colonies, which they expect 
to improve and cultivate with profit by means of factors and agents ; 
notwithstanding the great distance and the uncertain returns, from the 
defective administration of justice m those countries. Nobody wiil at- 
tempt to improve and cultivate in the same manner the most fci tile 
lands of Scotland, Ireland, or the corn provinces of North America, 
though from the more exact administration of justice in these countries, 
more regular returns might be expected. 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco is preferred, as 
moic profitable, to that of corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 
advantage through the greater part of Europe ; but in almost every 
part of Europe it has become a principal subject of taxation, and to 
collect a tax from every different farm in the country where this plant 
might happen to be cultivated, would be more difficult, it has been sup- 
posed, than to levy one upon its importation at the custom-house. The 
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Cultivation of tobacco has upon this account been most absurdly pro- 
hibited through the greater part of Europe, which necessarily gives a 
sort of monopoly to the countries where it is allowed ; and as Virginia 
and Maryland produce the greatest quantity of it, they share largely, 
though with some competitors, m the advantage of this monopoly. The 
cultivation of tobacco, however, seems not to be so advantageous as 
that of sugar. I have never even heard of any tobacco plantation that 
was improved and cultivated by the capital of merchants who resided 
in Great Britain, and our tobacco colonies send us home no such 
wealthy planters as we see frequently arrive from our sugar islands. 
Though from the preference given m those colonies to the cultivation 
of tobacco above that of corn, it would appear that the effectual de- 
mand of Europe for tobacco is not completely supplied, it probably is 
more nearly so than that for sugar : and though the present price of 
tobacco IS piobably more than sufficient to pay the whole rent, w.iges 
and profit necessary for prepaiing and bringing it to maiket, according 
to the rate at which they are commonly paid m corn land, it must not 
be SO much more as the present price of sugar. Our tobacco planters, 
accordingly, have shown the same fear of the supci abundance of 
tobacco, which the proprietors of the old vineyards m France have 
of the superabundance of wme. By act of assembly they have re- 
strained Its cultivation to six thousand plants, supposed to yield a 
thousand weight of tobacco, for every negro between sixteen and 
sixty years of age. Such a negro, over and above this quantity of 
tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres of Indian corn. To pre- 
vent the market from being overstocked too, they have sometimes, in 
plentiful years, we arc told by Dr. Douglas (Summary, vol. ii. p. 372.) 
(I suspect he has been ill-informed), burnt a certain quantity of tobacco 
for evciy negio, in the same manner as the Dutch are said to do of 
spices. If such violent methods are necessary to keep up the present 
price of tobacco, the superior advantage of its culture over that of corn, 
if It still has any, will not probably be of long continuance. 

It K in this manner that the rent of the cultivated land^ of which the 
produce is human jpodj regulates the renroTthc gr^Ter part of other 
cultivatM land. No particular produce can long afford less ; because 
the land would immediately be turned to another use. And if any par- 
ticular product commonly affords more, it is because the quantity of 
land which can be fitted for it is too small to supply the effectual demand. 

In Europe corn is the principal produce of land which serves im- 
fnediately for human food. Except in particular situations, therefore, 
the rent of corn land regulates in Europe that of all other cultivated 
land. Brita'iUTreed envy neither the vineyards of France nor the olive 
plantations of Italy. Except in particular situations, the value of these 
is regulated by that of corn, in which the fertility of Britain is not 
much inferior to that of either of those two countries. 
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If in any country the common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people should be drawn from a plant of which the most common land, 
with the same or nearly the same culture, produced a much greater 
quantity than the most fertile does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the surplus quantity of food which would remain to him, after paying 
the labour and replacing the stock of the farmer together with its 
ordinary profits, would necessarily be much gieater. Whatever was 
the rate at which labour was commonly maintained in that country, 
this greater surplus could always maintain a greater quantity of it, and 
consequently enable the landlord to purchase or command a greater 
quantity of it. The real value of his rent, his real power and authority, 
and his command of the necessaries and conveniencies of life with 
which the labour of other people could supply him, would necessarily be 
much greater. 

A rice field produce s a much gre ater qu antity of food than the most 
fertile co rn field . Two crops m the~year fromtHirty to sixty bushels 
eacHpare said to be the ordinary produce of an acre. Though its 
cultivation, therefore, requires much labour, a much greater surplus 
remains after maintaining all that labour. In those rice countries, 
therefore, where nce is the common and favouiite vegetable food 
of the people, and where the cultivators are chiefly maintained with it, 
a greater share of this greater surplus should belong to the landlord 
than in corn countries. In Carolina, where the planters, as in other 
British colonies, aie generally both farmers and landlords, and where 
rentjronsequently is confounded with profit, the cultivation "of'Ttce is 
tbund to be more profitable than that of corn, though their fields 
produce only one crop in the year, and though, from the prevalence of 
the customs of Europe, rice is not there the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people. 

A good rice field is a bog at all seasons, and at one season a bog 
covered with water. It is unfit either for corn, or pasture, or vineyard, 
or, indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is very useful to men ; 
and the lands which are fit for those purposes are not fit for rice. Even 
in the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice lands cannot regulate 
the rent of the other cultivated land which can never be turned to the 
produce of that cropTJ 

The food producer by a field of potatoes is not inferior m quantity 
to that produced by a field of rice, and much superior to what is pro- 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thousand weight of potatoes from 
an acre of land is not a greater produce than two thousand weight ol 
wheat. The food or solid nourishment, indeed which can be drawn 
from each of those two plants, is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the watery nature of potatoes. Rowing, liovy - 
Jte g o to w ate/j a v eriLl^ r ge S lowanc^j^ 
an acre of potatoes will stiir ^3ime six thou sand "w^gRT ot 
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cnliH nouri shment, three times thj£ qjiantky-^jroduced. hy. tbs .acre of 
wheats. An acre of 'potatoes is .cultivated with less exp ense than nn 
acre of wheat ; the iallow, which generally precedes the sowing of 
wTiea^ inore then compensating the hoeing and other extraordinary 
culture which is always given to potatoes. Should this root ever be- 
come in any part of Europe, like rice in some rice countries, the 
common and favourite vegetable food of the people, so as to occupy 
the same proportion of the lands in tillage which wheat and other sorts 
of grain for human food do at present, the same quantity of cultivated 
land would maintain a much greater number of people, and the 
labourers being generally fed with potatoes, a greater surplus would 
remain after replacing all the stock and maintaining all the labour 
employed in cultivation. A greater share of this surplus too would 
belong to the landlord. Population would increase, and rents would 
rise much beyond what they are at present. 

The land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for almost every other useful 
vegetable. If they occupied the same proportion of cultivated land 
which corn does at present, they would xegulate, in the same manner, 
the rent of the greater part of other cultivated land. 

In some parts of Lancashire it is pietcnded, I have been told, that 
bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring people than wheaten 
bread, and I have frequently heard the same doctrine held m Scotland. 
I am, however, somewhat doubtful of the truth of it. The common 
people in Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither so 
strong, nor so handsome as the same rank of people in England who 
are fed with wheaten bread. They neither work so well, nor look so 
well ; and as there is not the same difference between the people of 
fashion m the two countries, experience would seem to show, that the 
food of the common people in Scotland is not so suitable to the human 
constitution as that of their neighbours of the same rank in England. 
But It seems to be otherwise with potatoes. The chairmen, porters, 
and coal-heavers in London, and those unfortunate women who live by 
prostitution, the strongest men and the most beautiful women perhaps 
in the British dominions, are said to be, the greater part of them^ from 
the lowest rank of people in Ireland, who are generally fed with this 
root. No food can afford a more decisive proof of its nourishing 
quality, or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the human 
constitution. 

It is difficult to preserve potatoes through the year, and impossible 
to store them like corn, for two or three years together. The fear of 
not being able to sell them before they rot, discourages their cultiva- 
tion, and is, perhaps, the chief obstacle to their ever becoming in any 
great country, like bread, the principal vegetable food of all the different 
ranks, of the people. 
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WHAT ARE THE GREAT WANTS OF MANKIND? 


Part II . — Of the Produce of Land which sometimes does, and some- 
times does not, afford Rent. 

f Human food seems to be the only produce of land which always and 
necessarily affo rds some rent to the landlord. Other sorts of produce 
sometimes may and sometimes may not, according to different circum- 
stances. 

After food, clothing and lodging are the two great wants of mankind. 

Land in its original rude state can afford the materials of clothing 
and lodging to a much greater number of people than it can feed. In 
its improved state it can sometimes feed a greater number of _pgopIe 
than it can supply with those materials ; at least,’ in the way m which 
they require them, and are willing to pay for them. In the one state, 
therefore, there is always a supci abundance of those materials, which 
are frequently, upon that account, of little or no \ahic. In the other 
there is often a scarcity, which necessarily augments their value. In 
the one state a great part of them is thiown away as useless, and the 
price of what is used is considered as ecpial only to the labour and 
expense of fitting it for use, and can, therefore, afford no rent to the 
landlord. In the othei they are all made use of, and there is frequently 
a demand for more than can be had. Somebody is always willing to 
give more for every part of them than what is sufficient to pay the 
expense of bringing them to market. Their price, therefore, can 
always afford some rent to the landlord. 

The skins of the larger animals were the original materials of 
clothing. Among nations of hunters and shepherds, therefoi e, whose 
food consists chiefly in the flesh of those animals, every man, by pro- 
viding himself with food, provides himself with the materials of more 
clothing than he can wear. If there was no foreign commerce, the 
greater part of them would be thrown away as things of no value. 
This was probably the case among the hunting nations of North 
America, before their country was discovered by the Europeans, with 
whom they now exchange their surplus peltry, for blankets, fiiearms, 
and brandy, which gives it some value. In the present commercial 
state of the known world, the most barbarous nations, I believe, among 
whom land property is established, have some foreign commerce of 
this kind, and find among their wealthier neighbours such a demand 
for all the materials of clothing, which their land produces, and which 
can neither be wrought up nor consumed at home, as raises their price 
above what it costs to send them to those wealthier neighbours. It 
affords, therefore, some rent to the landlord. When the greater part 
of the highland cattle were consumed on their own hills, the exportation 
of their hides made the most considerable article of the commerce of 
that country, and what they were exchanged for afforded some addition 
to the rent of the highland estates. The wool of England, which in 
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old times could neither be consumed nor wrought up at home, found a 
market in the then wealthier and more industrious country of Flandeis, 
and its price afforded something to the rent of the land which produced 
it. In countries not better cultivated than England was then, or than 
the Highlands of Scotland are now, and which had no foreign com- 
merce, the materials of clothing would evidently be so superabundant, 
that a great part of them would be thrown away as useless, and no 
part could afford any rent to the landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot al ways be tr angpo rte d to so g|reat a- 
dista nce as thos e of clothing, and do not so "rea^Tly^B^me an object 
of foreign commeK?. "When they are superabundant in the country 
which produces them, it frequently happens, even in the present com- 
mercial state of the world, that they are of no value to the landlord. 
A good stone quarry in the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
considerable rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it affords 
none. Barren timber for building is of great value in a populous and 
well-cultivated country, and the land which produces it affords a con- 
siderable rent. But in many parts of North America the landlord 
would be much obliged to anybody who would carry away the greater 
part of his large trees. In some parts of the highlands of Scotland 
the bark is the only part of the wood which, for want of roads and 
water-carriage, can be sent to market. The timber is left to rot upon 
the ground. When the materials of lodging are so superabundant, the 
part made use of is woith only the labour and expense of fitting it for 
that use. It affords no rent to the landlord, who generally grants the 
use of it to whoever takes the trouble of asking it. The demand of 
wealthier nations, however, sometimes enables him to get a rent for it. 
The paving of the streets of London has enabled the owners of some 
barren rocks on the coast of Scotland to draw a rent from what never 
afforded any before. The woods of Norway and of the coasts of the 
Baltic, find a market in many parts of Great Britain ivhich they could 
not find at home, and thereby afford some rent to their proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to the number of people 
whom their produca can clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that of 
those whom it can feed. When food is provided, it is easy to find the 
necessary clothing and lodging. But though these are at hand, it may 
often be difficult to find food. In some parts even of the British 
dominions, what is called a house, may be built by one day’s labour of 
one man. The simplest species of clothing, the skins of animals, require 
somewhat more labour to dress and prepare them for use. They do 
not, however, require a great deal. Among savage and barbarous 
nations, a hundredth or little more than a hundredth part of the labour 
of the whole year, will be sufficient to provide them with such clothing 
and lodging as satisfy the greater part of the people. All the other ninety- 
nine parts are frequently no more than enough to provide them with food, 
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But when by the improvement and cultivation of land the labour of 
one family can provide food for two, the labour of half the society 
becomes sufficient to provide food for the whole. The other half, 
therefore, or at least the greater part of them, can be employed in pro- 
viding other things, or in satisfying the other wants and fancies of 
mankind. Clothing and lodging, household furniture, and what is 
called equipage, aie the principal objects of the greater part of those 
wants and fancies. The rich man consumes no more food than his 
poor neighbour. In quality it may be very different, and to select and 
prepare it may require more labour and art ; but in quantity it is very 
nearly the same. But compare the spacious palace and great wardrobe 
of the one, with the hovel and the few rags of the other, and you will 
be sensible that the difference between their clothing, lodging, and 
household furniture, is almost as great m quantity as it is in quality. 
The desire of food is limited in every man by the narrow capacity of 
the human stomach ; but the desire of the conveniences and ornaments 
of building, dress, equipage, and household furniture, seems to have no 
limit or certain boundary. Those, therefore, who have the command 
of more food than they themselves can consume, are always willing to 
exchange the surplus, or, what is the same thing, the price of it, for 
gratifications of this other kind. What is over and above satisfying 
the limited desire, is given for the amusement of those desires which 
cannot be satisfied, but seem to be altogether endless. The poor, in 
order to obtain food, exert themselves to gratify those fancies of the 
rich, and to obtain it more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapness and perfection of their work. The number of workmen 
increases with the increasing quantity of food, or with the growing 
improvement and cultivation of the lands ; and as the nature of their 
business admits of the utmost subdivisions of labour, the quantity of 
materials which they can work up, increases in a much greater propor- 
tion than their numbers. Hence arises a demand for every sort of 
materials which human invention can employ, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, in building, dress, equipage, or household furniture ; for the 
fossils and minerals contained in the bowels of the earth, the precious 
metals, and the precious stones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original source of rent, but 
every other part of the produce of land which afterwards affords rent, 
derives that part of its value from the improvement of the powers of 
labour in pioducing food by means of the improvement and the culti- 
vation of the land. 

Those other parts of the produce of land, however, which afterwards 
afford rent, do not afford it always. Even in improved and cultivated 
countries, the demand for them is not always such as to afford a 
greater part than what is sufficient to pay the labour, and replace, 
togethei with its ordinary profits, the stock winch must be employed 
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in bringing them to market. Whether it is or is not such, depends 
upon different circumstances. 

Whether a coal mine, for <>vamnlp r.nn aff^^-d anv rc^nt. depends 
partly upon its fertility, and partly upon its situation. 

A mine of any kind may be said to be either fertile or barren, 
according as the quantity of mineral which can be brought from it 
by a certain quantity of labour, is greater or less than what can be 
brought by an equal quantity from the greater part of other mines of 
the same kind. 

Some coal-mines advantageously situated, cannot be wrought on 
account of their barrenness. The produce does not pay the expense. 
They can afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are some of which the produce is barely sufficient to pay the 
labourer, and replace, together with its ordinary profits, the stock 
employed in working them. They afford some profit to the under- 
taker of the work, but no rent to the landlord. They can be wrought 
advantageously by nobody but the landlord, who being himself under- 
taker of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the capital which he 
employs in it. Many coal-mines in Scotland are wrought in this 
manner, and can be wrought in no other. The landlord will allow 
nobody else to work them without paying some rent, and nobody can 
afford to pay any rent. 

Other coal-mines in the same country sufficiently fertile, cannot 
be wrought on account of their situation. A quantity of mineral 
sufficient to defray the expense of working, could be brought from 
the mine by the ordinary, or even less than the ordinary, quantity of 
labour; but in an inland country, thinly inhabited, and without either 
good roads or water-carriage, this quantity could not be sold. 

Coals are a less agreeable fuel th an wood ; they are said, too, 
to “H^css wtioiesSme. " t he expens^~of coalsj" therefore, at the place 
where they are consumed, must generally be somewhat less than that 
of wood. 

The price of wood, again, varies with the state of agriculture, nearly 
in the same manner, and exactly for the same reason, as the price of 
cattle. In its rude beginnings the greater part of every country is 
covered with wood, which is then a mere incumbrance of no value to 
the landlord, who would gladly give it to anybody for the cutting. As 
agriculture advances, the woods are partly cleared by the progress of 
tillage, and paitly go to decay in consequence of the increased number 
of cattle. These, though they do not increase in the same proportion 
as corn, which is altogether the acquisition of human industry, yet 
multiply under the care and protection of men, who store up in the 
season of plenty what may maintain them in that of scarcity, who 
through the whole year furnish them with a greater quantity of food 
than uncultivated nature provides for them, and who, by destroying 
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and extirpating their enemies, secure them in the free enjoyment of all 
that she provides. Numerous herds of cattle, when allowed to wander 
through the woods, though they do not destroy the old trees, hindet 
any young ones from coming up, so that in the course of a century or 
two the whole forest goes to ruin. The scarcity of wood then raises 
its price. It affords a good lent, and the landlord sometimes finds 
that he can scarce employ his best lands more advantageously than in 
growing baircn timber, of which the greatness of the profit often com- 
pensates the lateness of the returns. This seems m the present times 
to be nearly the state of things in several parts of Gieat Britain, where 
the profit of planting is found to be equal to that of either corn or pas- 
ture. Tlic advantage winch the landlord derives fiom planting, can 
nowhere exceed, at least for any consideiable time, the rent which 
these could affoid him , and in an inland country which is highly cul- 
tivated, it will frequently not fall much short of this rent. Upon the 
sea-coast of a wcll-impioved country, indeed, if coals can conveniently 
be had for fuel, it may sometimes be cheaper to bring barren timber 
for building fiom less cultivated foieign countries, than to raise it at 
home. In the new town built within these few years, 

there is not^ p erh aps, a sin gle s tick of Sc otch tit pbff i ^ 

Whatever may do the prTce^ of wood, if that of coals is such that the 
expense of a coal-fiie is nearly equal to that of a wood one, we may be 
assured, that at that place, and m these circumstances, the price of 
coals is as high as it can be. It seems to be so in some of the inland 
parts of England, pai ticiilarly in Oxfordshire, where it is usual, even m 
the fires of the common people, to mix coals and wood together, and 
where the difference m the expense of those two sorts of fuel cannot, 
therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, are everywhere much below this highest 
price. If they were not, they could not bear the expense of a distant 
carriage, either by land or by water. A small quantity only could be 
sold, and the coal masters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
interest to sell a great quantity at a price somewhat abowe the lowest, 
than a small quantity at the highest. The most fertile coal-mine, too, 
regulates the price of coals at all the other mines in its neighbourhood. 
Both the proprietor and the undertaker of the work find, the one that 
he can get a greater rent, the other that he can get a greater profit, by 
somewhat underselling all their neighbours. Their neighbours are 
soon obliged to sell at the same price, though they cannot so well 
afford it, and though it always diminishes, and sometimes takes away 
altogether both their rent and their profit. Some works are abandoned 
altogether ; others can afford no rent, and can be wrought only by 
the proprietor. 

The lowest price at which coals can be sold for any considerable 
time is, like that of all other commodities, the price which is barely 
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sufficient to rcpLice, together with its ordinary profits, the stock which 
must be employed in bringing them to market. At a coal-mine for 
which the landlord can get no rent, but which he must either work 
himself or let it alone altogether, the price of coals must generally be 
nearly about this price. 

Rent, even where coals afford one, has generally a smaller share in 
their price than in that of most other parts of the rude produce of land. 
The rent of an estate above ground, commonly amounts to what is 
supposed to be a third of the gioss pioduce ; and it is generally a rent 
ceitain and independent of the occasional vaiiations in the crop. In 
coal-mines a fifth of the gross produce is a very great rent ; a tenth 
the common rent, and it is seldom a rent certain, but depends upon 
the occasional variations in the produce. These are so great, that in a 
country where thirty years purchase is considered as a moderate price 
for the property of a landed estate, ten years purchase is regarded as 
a good price for that of a coal-mine. 

The value of a coal-mine to the proprietor frequently depends as 
much upon its situation as upon its fertility. That of a metallic mine 
depends more upon its fertili ty, and less upon its situation. The 
coarse, and still more the precious metals, when separated from the 
ore, are so valuable that they can generally bear the expense of a very 
long land and of the most distant sea carriage. Their market is not 
confined to the countries in the neighbourhood of the mine, but extends 
to the whole world. The copper of Japan makes an article of com- 
merce in Europe ; the iron of Spam m that of Chili and Peru ; and 
the silver of Peru finds its way, not only to Europe, but from Europe 
to China. 

The price of coals in Westmorland or Shropshire can have little 
effect on their price at Newcastle ; and their price in the Lionnois can 
have none at all. The productions of such distant coal-mines can 
never be brought into competition with one another. But the produc- 
tions of the most distant metallic mines frequently may, and in fact 
commonly are. The price, therefore, of the coarse, and still more that 
of the precious metals, at the most fertile mines in the world, must 
necessarily more or less affect their price at every other m it. The 
price of copper in Japan must have some influence upon its price at the 
copper mines in Europe. The price of silver in Peru, or the quantity 
either of labour or of other goods which it will purchase there, must 
have some influence on its price, not only at the silver mines of Europe, 
but at those of China. After the discovery of the mines of Peru, the 
silver mines of Europe were, the greater part oi them abandoned. The 
value of silver was so much reduced that their produce could no longer 
pay the expense of working them, or replace with a profit, the food, 
clothes, lodging, and other necessaries which were consumed in that 
operation. This jwas the case too with the mines of Cuba and St* 
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Domingo, and even with the ancient mines of Peru, after the discovery 
of those of Potosi. 

The price of every metal at every mine, therefore, being regulated in 
some measure hy its price at the most lertilC IIllnB'Inuie w orld that is 
^dually wrought, It Comat the greater part of mines dcTv^ little more 
^ than pay the expense of working, and can seldom afford a very high 
rent to the landlord. Rent, accordingly, seems at the greater part of 
mines to have but a small share in the price of the coarse, and a still 
smaller in that of the precious metals. Labour and profit make up the 
I ^eater part of both. 

A sixth part of the gross produce may be reckoned the average rent 
of the tin mines of Cornwall, the most fertile that arc known in the 
world, as we are told by the Rev. Mr. Borlace, vice-warden of the stan- 
j iaries. Some, he says, afford more, and some do not afford so inucHT 
“A sixth part of the gross produce is the rent too of several very fertile 
lead mines in Scotland. 

In the silver mines of Peru, we are told by Frezier and Ulloa, the 
proprietor frequently exacts no other acknowledgment from the under- 
taker of the mine, but that he will grind the ore at his mill, paying him 
the ordinary multure or price of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, the tax 
of the king of Spain amounted to one-fifth of the standard silver, which 
till then might be considered as the real rent of the gi eater part of the 
silver mines of Peru, the riclKst which have been known m the woild. 
If there had been no tax, this fifth would natuially have belonged to the 
landloid, and many mines might have been wrought which could not 
then be wrought, because they could not afford this tax. The tax of the 
Duke of Cornwall, upon tin is supposed to amount to more than five 
per cent, or one twentieth pait of the value; and whatever may be his 
proportion, it would naturally too belong to the proprietor of the mine, 
if tin was duty free. But if >ou add one-twentieth to one-sixth, you 
wdl find that the whole average lent of the tin mines of Cornwall, was 
to the whole aveiage rent of the silver mines of Peru, as thirteen to 
tw'elve. But the silver mines of Peru are not now able to pay even 
this low rent, and the tax upon silver was in 1736, reduced from one- 
fifth to one-tenth. Even this tax upon silver too gives more temptation 
to smuggling than the tax of one twentieth upon tin ; and smuggling 
must be much easier in the precious than in the bulky commodity. The 
tax of the King of Spam accordingly is said to be very ill paid, and 
that of the Duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, therefore, it is probable, 
makes a gi eater part of the price of tin at the most fertile tin mines, 
than It does of silver at the most fertile silver mines in the world. 
After icplacing the stock employed in working those different mines, 
together with its ordinary profits, the residue which remains to the pro- 
piietor, is gi eater in the coarse than in the precious metal. 

Is'eithci are the profits of the undertakers of silver mines commonly 
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very great in Peru. The same most respectable and well informed 
authors acquaint us, that when any person undertakes to work a new 
mine m Peru, he is universally looked upon as a man destined to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, and is upon that account shunned and avoided by 
everybody. Mining, it seems, is considered there in the same light as 
here ; as a lottery in which the prizes do not compensate the blanks, 
though the greatness of some tempts many adventurers to throw away 
their fortunes in such unprosperous projects. 

As the sovereign, however, derives a considerable part of his revenue 
from the produce of silver mines, the law in Peru gives every possible 
encouragement to the discovery and working of new ones. Whoever 
discovers a new mine is entitled to measure off two hundred and forty- 
six feet in length, according to what he supposes to be the direction of 
the vein, and half as much in breadth. He becomes proprietor of this 
portion of the mine, and tan work it without paying any acknowledg- 
ment to the landlord. The interest of the Duke of Cornwall has given 
occasion to a regulation nearly of the same kind in that ancient duchy. 
In waste and uninclosed lands any person who discovers a tin mine> 
may mark out its limits to a certain extent, which is called bounding a 
mine. The bounder becomes the real proprietor of the mine, and may 
cither work it himself or give it in lease to another without the consent 
of the owner of the land, to whom, however, a very small acknowledg- 
ment must be paid upon working it. In both regulations the sacred 
rights of private property are sacrificed to the supposed interests of 
the public revenue. 

The same encouragement is given in Peru to the discovery and 
working of new gold mines ; and m gold the king's tax amounts only 
to a twentieth part of the standard metal. It was once a fifth, and 
afterwards a tenth, as in silver ; but it was found that the work could 
not bear even the lowest of these two taxes. If it is raie, however, 
say the same authors, Frezier and Ulloa, to find a person who has 
made his fortune by a silver, it is still much rarer to find one who has 
done so by a gold mine. This twentieth part seems to be the whole 
rent which is paid by the greater part of the gold mines in Chih and 
Peru. Gold too is much more liable to be smuggled than even silver ; 
not only on account of the supeiior value of the metal in proportion to 
its bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in which nature produces 
it. Silver is very seldom found virgin, but, like most other metals, is 
generally mineralized with some other body, from which it is impossible 
to separate it in such quantities as will pay for the expense, but by a 
very laborious and tedious operation, which cannot well be carried on 
but in the workshops erected for the purpose, and therefore exposed 
to the inspection of the king’s officers. Gold, on the contrary, is almost 
always found virgin. It is sometimes found m pieces of some bulk ; 
and even when mixed in small and almost insensible particles with 
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sand, earth, and other extraneous bodies, it can be separated fiom them 
by a very short and simple operation, which can be earned on m any 
private house by anybody who is possessed of a small quantity of mer- 
cury. If the king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon silver, it is likely 
to be much worse paid upon gold ; and rent must make a much smaller 
part of the pi ice of gold, than even of that of silver. 

The low est pi ic^at which the precious metals c an be ^old, or the 
smallest qUintiTy of other goods for wlii^ tlTcy can be exchanged 
during any considerable time, is regulated by the same principles which 
fix the lowest oidinary price of all other goods. The stock which must 
commonly be employed, the food, clothes, and lodging which must 
commonly be consumed in bringing them from the mine to the maiket, 
determine it. It must at least be sufficient to replace that stock with 
the ordinary profits. 

Their Jiic rhest Price, ho wever, seems not to be necessaiily deteimined 
byanything but the actual scarcity or plenty of those metals themseh cs. 
It IS not determined by that of any other commodity in the same man- 
ner as the price of coals is by that of wood, beyond which no scaicity 
can ever raise it. Increase the scarcity of gold to a ceitam degice, and 
the smallest bit of it may become more precious than a diamond, and 
exchange for a greater quantity ot othei goods. 

The demand for those metals arises partly from their utili ty and 
partly from their beauty. If you except iron, they are moie useful 
than perhaps any o!her ihetal. As they are less liable to lust and im- 
purity, they can moie easily be kept clean ; and the utensils either of 
the table or the kitchen are often upon that account moie agreeable 
when made of them. A silver boiler is more cleanly than a lead, cop- 
per, or tin one ; and the same quality would render a gold boiler still 
better than a silver one. Their principle merit, however, arises from 
their beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for the ornaments of 
dress and furniture. No paint or dye can give so splendid colour as 
gilding. The merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced by then scarcity. 
With the greater part of rich people the chief enjoyment of iiches con- 
sists in the parade of riches, which in their eye is never so complete as 
when they appear to possess those decisive marks of opulence which 
nobody can possess but themselves. In their eyes the merit of an 
object which is in any degree cither useful or beautiful, is greatly 
enhanced by its scarcity, or by the great labour which it requires to 
collect any considerable quantity of it, a labour which nobody can afford 
to pay but themselves. Such objects they are willing to purchase at a 
higher price than things much more beautiful and useful, but more 
common. These qualities of utility, beauty, and scarcity, are the ori- 
ginal foundation of the high price of those metals, or of the great quan 
tity of other goods for which they can everywhere be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independent of their being employed as 
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coin, and was the quality which fitted them for that employment. That 
employment, however, by occasioning a new demand, and by diminish- 
ing the quantity which could be employed in any other way, may have 
afterwards contributed to keep up or increase their value. 

The demand for the precious stones arises altogether frojn their^ 
be auty . They are of no use, but as ornaments ; and the merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their scarcity, or by the difficulty and 
expense of getting them from the mine. Wages and profit accordingly 
make up, upo.n most occasions, almost the whole of their high price. 
Rent comes in but for a veiy small shaie, frequently for no share; and 
the most fertile mines only affoid any considerable rent. When 
Tavernier, a jeweller, visited the diamond mines of Golconda and 
Visiapour, he was informed that the sovcieign of the country, for 
whose benefit they were wrought, had oidcicd all of them to be shut up, 
except those which yield the largest and finest stones. The others, it 
seems, wcie to the propiittor not woith the working. 

As the pi ICC both of the piccious metals and of the precious stones 
is regulated all o\er the woild by their price at the most fertile mine 
m It, the lent which a mine of cither can afford to its proprietor is in 
proportion, not to its absolute, but to what may be called its relative 
fertility, or to its superiority over other mines of the same kind. If 
new mines were discovered as much superior to those of Potosi as they 
were superior to those of Europe, the value of silver might be so much 
degraded as to render even the mines of Potosi not worth the work- 
ing. Before the discoveiy of the Spanish West Indies, the most fertile 
mines in Euiopc may have afforded as great a rent to the proprietor as 
the richest mines in Peru do at present. Though the great quantity of 
silver was much less, it might have exchanged foi an equal quantity of 
other goods, and the proprietoi’s shaic might have enabled him to 
purchase or command an equal quantity either of labour or of commo- 
dities. The v.nlue both of the pioducc and of the lent, the leal revenue 
which they afforded both to the public and to the propiietor, might 
have been the same. 

The most abundant mines either of the piecious metals or of the 
precious stones could add very little to the wealth of the world. A 
pioducc of which the value is principally deiivcd fiom its scaicity, is 
necessarily degraded by its abundance. A scivice of plate, and the 
Irivolous ornaments of diess and furnituic, could be piiichased for a 
smaller quantity ol labour, or for a smaller quantity of commodities ; 
and in this would consist the sole advantage which the world could 
derive from that abundance. 

It is otherwise in estates above ground. The value both of their 
produce and of their rent is m proportion to their absolute, and not to 
their relative fertility. The land which pioduces a certain quantity of 
food, clothes, and lodging, can always fe^, clothe, and lodge a certain 
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number of people : and whatever may be the proportion of the land- 
loid, it will always give him a proportionable command of the labour 
of those people, and of the commodities with which that labour can 
supply him. The value of the most barren lands is not diminished by 
the neighbourhood of the most fertile. On the contrary, it is generally 
increased by it. The great number of people maintained by the fertile 
lands afford a market to many parts of the produce of the barren, 
which they could never have found among those whom their produce 
alone could maintain. 

What ever increases the fertility of la^nd in producing food, increases 
not only tHe~Vatcr?"&T"flie lands upofT whl^h ' tlie improvement is 
bestowed, but contributes likewise to increase that of many other 
lands, by creating a new demand for their produce. The abundance 
of food, of which, in consequence of the improvement of land, many 
people have the disposal beyond what they themselves can consume, 
is the great cause of the demand both for the precious metals and the 
precious stones, as well as for every other convcniency and ornament 
of dress, lodging, household furniture, and equipage. Food not only 
constitutes the principal part of the riches of the world, but it is the 
abundance of food which gives the principal part of their value to 
many other sorts of riches. The poor inhabitants of Cuba and St. 
Domingo, when they were first discovered by the Spaniards, used to 
wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair and other parts of 
their dress. They seemed to value them as we would do any little 
pebbles of somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to consider 
them as just worth the picking up, but not worth the refusing to any- 
body who asked them. They gave them to their new guests at the 
first request, without seeming to think that they had made them any 
very valuable present. They were astonished to observe the rage of the 
Spaniards to obtain them, and had no notion that there could anywhere 
be a country in which many people had the disposal of so great a 
superfluity of food, so scanty always among themselves, that for a very 
small quantity of those glittering baubles they would willingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for many years. Could they 
have been made to understand this, the passion of the Spaniards would 
not have surprised them. 


Part III. — Of the Variatiofis in the Proportion between the respective 
^ Values of that sort of Produce which always affords Rent, and of 
that which sometimes does and sometimeTdoeT not afford rent. 

The increasing abundance of food, in consequence of increasing im- 
provement and cultivation, must necessarily increase the demand for 
every part of the produce of land which is not food, and which can be 
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applied either to use or to ornament. In the whole progress of im- 
provement, it might therefore be expected, that there should be only 
one variation in the comparative values of those two different sorts of 
produce. The value of that sort which sometimes does and sometimes 
does not afford rent should constantly rise in proportion to that which 
always affords some rent. As art and industry advance, the materials of 
clothing and lodging, the useful fossils and minerals of the earth, the 
precious metJils and the precious stones, should gradually come to be 
more and more in demand, should gradually exchange for a greater 
and a greater quantity of food, or m other words, should gradually be- 
come dearer and dearer. This accordingly has been the case with most 
of these things upon most occasions, and would have been the case with 
all of them upon all occasions, if particular accidents had not upon 
some occasions increased the supply of some of them m a still greater 
proportion than the demand. 

The value of a freestone quarry, for example, will necessarily 
i ncrease with the increasing improvement and populati^ of the coj^r^ 
i^nd about it, especially if it should be the only oneTn the'nei^hbour- 
liood. But the value of a silver mine, even though there should not be 
another within a thousand miles of it, will not necessarily increase with 
the improvement of the country in which it is situated. The market 
for the produce of a freestone quarry can seldom extend more than a 
few miles round about it, and the demand must generally be in pro- 
portion to the improvement and population of that small district. But 
the market for the pro duce of a silver mine mav extend over the whole 
known world. Unless tlie world in general, theretore, be advancing in 
I'nTprovement and population, the demand for silver might not be at 
all increased by the improvement even of a large country in the 
neighbourhood of the mine. Even though the world in general were 
improving, yet if, in the course of its improvement, new mines should 
be discovered, much more fcitilc than any which had been known 
before, though the demand for silver would necessarily increase, yet the 
supply might increase m so much a greater proportion, that the real 
price of that metal might gradually fall; that is, any given quantity, a 
pound weight of it, for example, might gradually purchase or command 
a smaller and a smaller quantity of labour, or exchange for a smaller 
and a smaller quantity of corn, the principal part of the subsistence of 
the labourer. 

The great market for silver is the commercial and civilized part of 
the world." ' ' “ * ' " ' 

If, by the general progress of improvement, the demand of this 
market should increase, while at the same time the supply did not 
increase in the same proportion, the value of silver would gradually 
rise in proportion to that of corn. Any given quantity of silver would 
exchange for a greater and a greater quantity of corn; or, in other 
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words, the average money price of corn would gradually become 
cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the supply, by some accident, should increase for 
many years together in a greater pioportion than the demand, that 
metal would gradually become cheaper and cheaper ; or, in othci 
words, the average money price of corn would, in spite of all improve- 
ments, gradually become deaier and dearer. 

But if, on the other hand, the supply of the metal should increase 
nearly m the same proportion as the demand, it would continue to 
purchase or exchange for nearly the same cjuantity of coin, and the 
average money price of corn would, in spite of all improvements, con- 
tinue very nearly the same. 

These three seem to exhaust all the possible combinations of events 
which can happen in the progiess of impiovements ; and during the 
course of the four centuiies preceding the present, if we may judge by 
what has happened both m France and in Gieat Biitain, each of those 
three different combinations seems to have taken place in the Euiopean 
market, and nearly m the same order too m which I have here set 
them down. 


Digression coiueniiitg the 1 'anations in the Value of Silve, 
the Course of the Four last Centuries 

First Period. — In 1350, and for some lime befoic, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England seems not to have been 
estimated lower than four ounces of silver. Tower-weight, equal to 
about ty'entv shillings of our present money. Fiom this priec it 
seems to have fallen gradually to two ounces of silver, equal to about 
ten shillings of our present money, the pi ice at which we find it esti- 
mated in the beginning of the sixteenth centry, and at which it seems 
to have continued to be estimated till about 1570. 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III , was enacted what is called, 
The Statute of Labourers. In the preamble it complains much of the 
insolence of servants, who cndeavouied to laisc their wages upon their 
masters. It therefore ordains, that all servants and labourers should 
for the future be contented with the same wages and hvenes (liveries J 
in those times signified, not only clothes, but piovisions) which they j 
had been accustomed to receive m the aoth year of the king, and \ 
the four preceding years, that upon this account their livery wheat 
should nowhere be estimated higher than tenpcncc a bushel, and 
that It should always be in the option of the master to deliver them 
either the wheat or the money. Tenpence a bushel, therefore, had, in 
the 25th of Edward III., been reckoned a very moderate price of 
wheat, since it rei^uired a particular statute to oblige servants to accept 
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of it in exchange for their usual livery of provisions ; and it had been 
reckoned a reasonable price ten years before that, or, in the i6th y 
of the king, the term to which the statute refers. But m the i6tl 
year of Edward III., tenpence contained about half an ounce of sih 
Tower-weight, and was nearly equal to half a c mwn of our prese n' 
money. Four ounces of silver, Tower-weight, th^efore, cquaT'to s 
shillings and eightpence of the money of those times, and to nca 
twenty shillings of that of the present, must have been reckoned . 
moderate price for the quarter of eight bushels. 

This statute is surely a better evidence of what was reckoned in 
those times a moderate price of grain, than the prices of some parti- 
cular years which have geneially been lecorded by historians and other 
writers on account of their extraordinary dearness or cheapness, and 
from which, therefore, it is difBcult to form any judgment concerning 
what may have been their ordinary price. There are, besides, other 
reasons for believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
for some time before, the common puce of wheat was not less than four 
ounces of silver the quaiter, and that of other gram m proportion. 

In 1309, Ralph dc Born, Prior of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, gave a 
feast upon his installation day, of which William Thorn has preserved, 
not only the bill of fare, but the prices of many particulars. In that 
feast were consumed; ist, Fifty-three quarters of wheat, which cost 
nineteen pounds, or seven shillings and twopence a quaiter, equal to 
about onc-and-twenty shillings and sixpence of our present money ; 
2d]y, Fifty-eight quaiteis of malt, which cost seventeen pounds ten 
shillings, or six shillings a quarter, equal to about eighteen shillings of 
our present money; 3dly, Twenty quarters of oats, which cost four 
pounds, or four shillings a quaiter, equal to about twelve shillings of 
our present money. The prices of malt and oats seem here to be 
higher than their ordinary propoition to the puce of wheat. 

These prices are not recoided on account of their extraordinary- 
dearness or cheapness, but are mentioned accidentally as the pi ices 
actually paid for large quantities of grain consumed at a feast which 
was famous for its magnificence. 

In 1262, being the 51st of Henry III., was revived an ancient 
statute called, The Assize Bread ,aHd_Ale^ which, the king says in 
the preamble, TTad been made in the times of his progenitors, some- 
time kings of England. It is probably, therefore, as old at least as. 
the time of his grandfather Henry 1 1 ., and may have been as old as 
the conquest. It regu lates the price of biead accordi ng as the pric es 
of wheat may happen to~Bie. from one shilling to twenty shillings tfie^ 
quarter oT the money of those times. But statutes of this kind are 
generally presumed to provide with equal care for all deviations from 
the middle price, for those below it as well as for those above it. Ten 
shillings, therefore, containing six ounces of silver, Tower- weight, an 4 
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equal to about thiity shillings of our present money, must, upon this 
supposition, have been reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this statute was fiist enacted, and must have continued to 
be so m the sist of Henry III. We cannot therefore be very wrong 
in supposing that the middle price was not less than one-third of the 
highest price at which this statute regulates the price of bread, or than 
six shillings and cightpence of the money of those times, containing 
four ounces of silver. Tower-weight. 

From these dififeient facts, therefore, we seem to have some reason 
to conclude, that about the middle of the fourteenth ccntuiy, and for a 
considerable time before, the average or ordinaiy price of the quaiter 
of wheat was not supposed to be less than four ounces of silver 
Tower- weight. 

From about the middle of the fouiteenth to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, what was reckoned the reasonable and model ate, 
that is, the ordinary or average price of wheat, seems to have sunk 
gradually to about one half of this price ; so as at last to have fallen 
to about two ounces of silver. Tower- weight, equal to about ten 
shillings of our present money. It continued to be estimated at this 
price till about 1570. 

In the household book of Heniy, the fifth Fail of Northumberland, 
drawn up in 1512, there aie two different estimations of wheat. In 
one of them it is computed at six shillings and cightpence the quarter, 
in the othei at five shillings and eightpcnce only. In 1512, six shillings 
and cightpence contained only two ounces of silver. Tower-weight, and 
were equal to about ten shillings of our present money. 

From the 25th of Edward III, to the beginning of the leign of 
Elizabeth, during the space of moie than two hundred years, six 
shillings and eightpencc, it appears from several different statutes, had 
continued to be considered as what is called the moderate and reason- 
able, that is the ordinary or average price of wheat. The quantity of 
silver, however, contained in that nominal sum was, during the course 
of this period, continually diminishing, in consequence of some altera- 
tions which were made in the com. But the increase of the value of 
silver had, it seems, so far compensated the diminution of the 
quantity of it contained in the same nominal sum^ that the legislature 
did not think it worth while to attend to this circumstance. 

Thus in 1436 it was enacted, that wheat might be exported without 
a licence when the price was so low as six shillings and cightpence ; 
and in 1463 it was enacted, that no wheat should be imported if the 
price was not above six shillings and cightpence the quarter. The 
legislature had imagined that when the price was so low, there could 
be no.inconveniency in exportation, but that when it rose higher it 
became prudent to allow of importation. Six shillings and cightpence, 
therefore, containing about the same quantity of silver as thirteen 
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shillings and fourpence of our present money (one-third part less than 
the nominal sum contained in the time of Edward III.), had in 
those times been considered as what is called the moderate and reason- 
able price of wheat. 

In ISS4, by the ist and 2nd of Philip and Mary ; and in I5S8, by 
the 1st of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was in the same manner 
prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter should exceed six shil- 
lings and cightpence, which did not then contain twopennyworth more 
silver than the same nominal sum does at present. But it had soon 
been found that to restrain the exportation of wheat till the price was 
so very low, was, m reality, to prohibit it altogether. In 1562, there- 
fore, by the sth of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was allowed 
from certain ports whenever the price of the quarter should not exceed 
ten shillings, containing nearly the same quantity of silver as the like 
nominal sum does at present. This price had at this time, therefore, 
been considered as what is called the moderate and reasonable price 
of wheat. It agrees nearly with the estimation of the Northumberland 
House book in 1512. 

That in France the average price of grain was, in the same manner, 
much lower in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century, than in the two centuries preceding, has been observed both 
by Mr. Dupr6 de St. Maur, and by the elegant author of the 
Essay on the Police of Grain. Its price, during the same period, 
had piobably sunk 111 the same manner through the greater part of 
Europe. 

This rise in the value of silver, m proportion to that of corn, may 
either have been owing altogether to the increase of the demand for 
that metal, in consequence of increasing improvement and cultivation, 
the supply in the mean time continuing the same as before ; or, the demand 
continuing the same as before, it may have been owing ^together to 
the gradual diminution of the supply ; the greater part of the mines 
which were then known in the world being much exhausted, and con- 
sequently the expense of working them much increased ; or it may 
have been owing partly to the one and partly to the other of those two 
circumstances. In the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuiies, the greater pait of Europe was approaching 
towards a more settled form of government than it had enjoyed for 
several ages before. The increase of security would naturally increase 
industry and improvement j and the demand for the precious metals, 
as well as for every other luxury and ornament, would naturally in- 
crease with the increase of riches. A greater annual produce would 
require a greater quantity of coin to circulate U ; and a greater number 
of rich people would require a greater quantity of plate and other 
ornaments of silver. It is natural to suppose too, that the greater part 
of the mines v^lych thpn supplied the Eur^ean market with silver. 
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might be a good deal exhausted, and have become more expensive in 
the working. They had been wrought, many of them, from the time of 
the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the greater part of those who 
have written upon the prices of commodities m ancient times, that, 
from the Conquest, perhaps from the invasion of Julius Caesar, till the 
discovery of the mines of America, the value of silver was continually 
diminish!!^ This opinion they seem to have been led into, partly by 
the obseri^ions which they had occasion to make both upon the 
prices of corn and of some other parts of the rude produce of land ; 
and partly by the popular notion, that as the quantity of silver natur- 
ally increases in every country with the increase of wealth, so its value 
diminishes as its quantity increases. 

In their observations upon the prices of corn, three different circum- 
stances seem frequently to have misled them. 

I. In ancient times almost all lents were paid in kind ; in a certain 
quant 1 ? 5 rorcbrn, cattTe,'pbultry, etc. It sometimes happened, however, 
that the landlord would stipulate, that he should be at liberty to de- 
mand of the tenant either the annual payment in kind, or a certain 
sum of money instead of it. The price at which the payment in kind 
was m this manner exchanged for a certain sum of money, is m Scot- 
land called the conveision puce. As the option is always in the land- 
lord to take eitrt?F”the' substance or the price, it is necessary for the 
safety of the tenant, that the conversion price should lather be below 
than above the average market puce. In many places accordingly, it is 
not much above one half of this price. Through the greater pait of 
Scotland this custom still continues with regard to poultry, and in some 
places with regard to cattle. It might probably have continued to 
take place too with regard to corn, had not the institution of the public 
fiars put an end to it. These are annual valuations, according to the 
judgment of an assize, of the average price of all the different sorts of 
grain, and of all the different qualities of each, according to the actual 
market price in every different county. This institution rendered it 
sufficiently safe for the tenant, and much more convenient for the land- 
lord, to convert, as they call it, the corn rent, rather at what should 
happen to be the price of the fiars of each year, than at any certain 
fixed price. But the writers who have collected the prices of corn m 
ancient times, seem frequently to have mistaken what is called in Scot- 
land the conversion p rice for the actual market price. Fleetwood 
acknowledges, upon one occasion, that he had made this mistake. As 
he wrote his book, however, for a particular purpose, he does not think 
proper to make this acknowledgment till after transcribing this con- 
version price fifteen times. The price is eight shillings the quarter of 
wheat. This sum in 1423, the year at which he begins with it, con- 
tained the same quantity of silver as sixteen shillings of our present 
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hioney. But m 1562, the year at which he ends with it, it contained no 
more than the same nominal sum does at present. 

II. They have been misled by the slovenly manner in which some 
ancient statutes of assize had been sometimes transcribed by lazy 
copiers ; and perhaps actually composed by the legislature. 

The ancient statutes of assize seem to have begun always with 
determining what ought to be the price of bread and ale when the 
price of wheat and barley were at the lowest, and to have proceeded 
gradually to determine what it ought to be, according as the prices of 
those two sorts of gram should giadually rise above this lowest price. 
But the transcribers of those statutes seem frequently to have thought 
it sufficient to copy the regulation as far as the three or four first and 
lowest prices ; saving in this manner their own labour, and judging, I 
suppose, that this was enough to show what proportion ought to be 
observed in all higher prices. 

Thus, in the assize of broad and ale of the 51st of Henry III., the 
price of bread was legulate'd according to tile different prices of wheat, 
from one shilling to twenty shillings the quarter of the money of those 
times. But in the manuscripts from which all the different editions of 
the statutes, preceding that of Mr. Ruffhead, were printed, the copiers 
had never transcribed this regulation beyond the price of twelve shil- 
lings. Several writers, therefore, being misled by this faulty transcrip- 
tion, very naturally concluded that the middle price, or six shillings 
the quarter, equal to about eighteen shillings of our present money, 
was the ordinary or average price of wheat at that time. 

In the statute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly about the 
same time, the price of ale is rcguTatcH according to every sixpence 
rise in the price of barley, from two shillings to four shillings the 
quarter. That four shillings, however, was not considered as the 
highest price to which barley might ficqiiently rise in those times, and 
that these prices were only given as an example of the proportion 
which ought to be observed in all other prices, whether higher or 
lower, we may infer from the last words of the statute : ‘ et sic deinceps 
‘ crescctur vel diminuctur per sex detiaiios.’ The expression is very 
slovenly, but the meaning is plain enough ; ‘ That the price of ale is in 
‘ this manner to be increased or diminished according to every sixpence 
‘ rise or fall in the price of barley.’ In the composition of this statute 
the legislature itself seems to have been as negligent as the copiers 
weie in the transcription of the other. 

In an ancient MS. of the Rcgiam Majestatem, an old Scotch law 
book, there is a statute of assize, in which the price of bread is regu- 
lated according to all the different prices of wheat, from tenpence to 
three shillings the Scotch boll, equal to about half an English quarter. 
Three shillings Scotch, at the time when this assize is supposed to have 
been enacted, were equal to about nine shillings sterling of our present 
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money. Mr. Ruddiman seems (pref. to Anderson’s Diplomata Scotue) 
to conclude from this, that three shillings was the highest price to 
which wheat ever rose in those times, and that tenpence, a shilling, c r 
at most two shillings, were the ordinary piices. Upon consulting the 
MS., however, it appears evidently that all these prices are only set 
down as examples of the pioportion which ought to be observed 
between the respective prices of wheat and bread. The last words 
of the statute are, ‘rchqua judicabis secundum pra:;sciipta habendo 
‘ respectum ad pretium bladi.’ ‘ You shall judge of the remaining 
‘ cases according to what'is above written, having a respect to the 
‘ price of com.’ 

III. They seem to have been misled too by the very low price at 
which wheat was sometimes sold in very ancient times ; and to have 
imagined, that as its lowest price was then much lower than in later 
times, its ordinary price must likewise have been much lower. They 
might have found, however, that in those ancient times, its highest 
price was fully as much above, as its lowest price was below anything 
that had ever been known m later times. Thus, in 1270, Fleetwood 
gives us two piices of the quaiter of wheat. The one is four pounds 
sixteen shillings of the money of those times, equal to fourteen pounds 
eight shillings of that of the present ; the other is six pounds eight 
shillings, equal to nineteen pounds four shillings of our present money. 
No price can be found m the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy, which approaches to the extravagance of these. The 
price of corn, though at all times liable to variation, varies most in 
those turbulent and disorderly societies, m which the interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one pait of the 
country from relieving the scaicity of another, lii the disorderly state 
of England under the Plantagenets, who governed it fiom about the 
middle of the twelfth, till towards the end of the fifteenth century, one 
district might be m plent), while another at no great distance, by 
having Its crop destroyed either by some accident of the seasons, or 
by the incursion of some neighbouring baron, might be suffering all 
the honors of a famine; and yet if the lands of some hostile lord were 
interposed between them, the one might not be able to give the least 
assistance to the other. Under the vigorous administration of the 
Tudors, who governed England during the l.ittci part of the fifteenth 
and through the whole of the sixteenth century, po baron was powerful 
I enough to dare to disturb the public security. 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter all the prices of wheat 
which have been collected by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1597, both inclu- 
sive, reduced to the money of the present times, and digested according 
to the order of time, into seven divisions of twelve years each. At the 
end of each division, too, he will find the average price of the twelve 
years of which it consists. In that long period of time, Fleetwood has 
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been able to collect the prices of no more than eighty years, so that 
four years are wanting to make out the last twelve years. I have 
added, therefore, from the accounts of Eton College, the prices of 1 598, 
1599, 1600, and 1601. It IS the only addition which I have made. 
The reader will see, that from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the average price of each twelve 
years grows gradually lower and lower ; and that towards the end of 
the sixteenth century it begins to rise again. The prices, indeed, which 
Fleetwood has been able to collect, seem to have been those chiefly 
which were remarkable for extraordinary dearness or cheapness ; and 
1 do not pretend that any very certain conclusion can be drawn from 
them. So far, however, as they prove anything at all, they confirm 
the account which I have been endeavouring to give. Fleetwood him- 
self, however, seems, with most other writers, to have believed, that 
during all this period the value of silver, in consequence of its increas- 
ing abundance, was continually diminishing. The prices of corn which 
he himself has collected, certainly do not agree with this opinion. 
They agree perfectly with that of Mr. Duprfe de St. Maur, and with 
that which I have been endeavouring to explain. Bishop Fleetwood 
and Mr. Dupr^ de St. Maur are the two authors who seem to have 
collected, with the greatest diligence and fidelity, the prices of things 
in ancient times. It is somewhat curious that, though their opinions 
are so very different, their facts, so far as they relate to the price of 
corn at least, should coincide so very exactly. 

It IS not, however, so much from the low price of com, as from that 
of some other parts of the rude produce of land, that the most judicious 
writers have inferred the great value of silver in those very ancient 
times. Corn, it has been said, being a sort of manufacture, was, in 
those rude ages, much dearer m proportion than the greater part of 
other commodities ; it is meant, I suppose, than the greater part of 
unmanufactured commodities ; such as cattle, poultry, game of all 
kinds, etc. That in those times of poverty and barbarism these were 
proportionably much cheaper than corn, is undoubtedly true. But this 
cheapness was not the effect of the high value of silver, but of the low 
value of those commodities. It was not because silver would in such 
times purchase or represent a greater quantity of labour, but because 
such commodities would purchase or represent a much smaller quantity 
than m times of more opulence and improvement Silver must cer- 
tainly be cheaper in Spanish America than in Europe ; in the country 
where it is produced, than in the country to which it is brought at the 
expense of a long carriage both by land and by sea, of a freight, and an 
insurance. One-and-twenty-pcnce halfpenny sterling, however, we are 
told by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, the price of 
an ox chosen from a herd of three or four hundred. Sixteen shillings 
sterling, we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price of a good horse in the 

It 
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capital of Chili. In a country naturally fertile, but of which the far 
greater part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
etc., as they can be acquired with a very small quantity of labour, so 
they will purchase or command but a very small quantity. The low 
money price for which they may be sold, is no proof that the real value 
of silver is there very high, but that the real value of those commodities 
is very low. 

Labour, it must always be remembered, and not any particular com- 
modity or set of commodities, is the real measure of the value both of 
silver and of all other commodities. 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly inhabited, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, etc., as they are the spontaneous productions of 
nature, so she frequently produces them in much greater quantities 
than the consumption of the inhabitants requires. In such a state of 
things the supply commonly exceeds the demand. In different states 
of society, in different stages of improvement, therefore, such com- 
modities will represent, or be equivalent to, very different quantities of 
labour. 

In every state of society, in eveiy stage of improvement, corn is the 
production of human industry. But the average produce of every sort 
of industry is always suited, more or less exactly, to the average con- 
sumption ; the average supply to the average demand. In every 
different stage of improvement, besides, the raising of equal quantities 
of corn in the same soil and climate, will, at an average, require nearly 
equal quantities of labour ; or what comes to the same thing, the price 
of nearly equal quantities ; the continual increase of the productive 
powers of labour in an improved state of cultivation, being more or less 
counterbalanced by the continually increasing price of cattle, the prin- 
cipal instruments of agriculture. Upon all these accounts, therefore, 
we may rest assured, that equal quantities of corn will, in every state 
of society, in every stage of impiovement, more neaily represent, or be 
equivalent to, equal quantities of labour, than equal quantities of any 
other part of the rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, it has 
already been observed, is, in all the different stages of wealth and 
improvement, a more accurate measure of value than any other com- 
modity or set of commodities. In all those different stages, therefore 
we can judge better of the real value of silver, by comparing it with 
corn, than by comparing it with any other commodity, or set of 
tommodities. 

Corn, besides, or whatever else is the common and favourite vegeta- 
ble food of the people, constitutes, in every civilized country, the prin- 
cipal part of the subsistence of the labourer. In consequence of the 
extension of agriculture, the land of every country produces a much 
greater quantity of vegetable than of animal food, and the labourer 
everywhere lives chiefly upon the wholesome food that is cheapest 
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and most abundant. Butcher’s-meat, except ia the most thriving coun- 
II tiies, or where labour is most highly rewarded, makes but an insignifi- 
^ cant part of his subsistence ; poultry makes a still smaller part of it, 
and game no part of it. In France, and even in Scotland where labour 
IS somewhat better rewarded than in France, the labouring poor seldom 
cat butcher’s-meat, except upon holidays and other extraordinary occa- 
sions. The money price of labour, therefore, depends much more upon 
the average money price of corn, the subsistence of the labourer, than 
upon that of butchcr’s-meat, or of any other part of the rude produce of 
land. The real value of gold and silver, therefore, the real quantity of 
labour which they can purchase or command, depends much more 
upon the quantity of corn which they can purchase or command, 
than upon that of butcher’s-meat, or any other part of the rude pro- 
duce of the land. 

Such slight obseivations, however, upon the prices either of corn or 
of other commodities, would not probably have misled so many intelli- 
gent authors, had they not been influenced, at the same tune, by the 
popular notion, that as the quantity of silver naturally increases in 
every country with the increase of wealth, so its value diminishes as its 
quantity increases. This notion, however, seems to be altogether 
groundless. 

r The quantity of the precious metals may increase in any country 

( from two different causes : either, first, from the increased abundance 
of the mines which supply it ; or, secondly, from the increased wealth 
of the people, from the increased produce of their annual labour. The 
first of these causes is no doubt necessarily connected with the diminu- 
tion of the value of the precious metals ; but the second is not. 

When more abundant mines are discovered, a greater quantity of the 
precious metals is brought to market, and the quantity of the necessa- 
ries and conveniencies of life for which they must be exchanged being 
the same as before, equal quantities of the metals must be exchanged 
for smaller quantities of commodities. So far, therefore, as the increase 
of the quantity of the precious metals in any country arises from the 
increased abundance of the mines, it is necessarily connected with 
some diminution of their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any country increases, when 
the annual produce of its labour becomes gradually greater and greater, 
a greater quantity of coin becomes necessary m order to circulate a 
greater quantity of commodities : and the people, as they can afford it, 
as they have more commodities to give for it, will naturally purchase a 
greater and a greater quantity of plate. The quantity of their coin will 
increase from necessity ; the quantity of their plate from vanity and osten* 
tation, or from the same reason that the quantity of fine statues, pictures^ 
and of every other luxury and curiosity, is likely to increase among 
them. But as statuaries and painters are not likely to be worse re- 
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warded in times of wealth and prosperity, than in times of poverty and 
depression, so gold and silver are not likely to be worse paid for. 

The price of gold and silver, when the accidental discovery of more 
abundant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally rises with the 
wealth of every country, so, whatever be the state of the mines, it* is at 
all times naturally higher in a rich than in a poor countiy. Gold and 
silver, like all other commodities, naturally seek the maikct where the 
best price is given for them, and the best price is commonly given for 
everything in the countiy which can best afford it. Labour, it must 
be remembered, is the ultimate price which is paid for eveiythin^ and 
in countries where labour is equally well rewarded, the money price of 
labour will be in proportion to that of the subsistence of the labourer. 
But gold and silver will naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
subsistence in a rich than in a poor country, m a country which abounds 
with subsistence, than in one which is but indifferently supplied with 
it. If the two countries are at a great distance, the difference may be 
very great ; because though the metals naturally fly from the worse to 
the better market, yet it may be difficult to transport them in such 
quantities as to bring their price nearly to a level m both. If the 
countries are near, the difference will be smaller, and may sometimes 
be scarce perceptible ; because m this case the transpoitation will be 
easy. China is a much richer countiy than any pait of Euiopc, and 
the difference between the price of subsistence in China and in Europe 
is very great. Rice in China is much cheaper than wheat is anywhere 
in Europe. England is a much richer country than Scotland ; but the 
difference between the money price of corn m those two countries ismuch 
smaller, and is but just perceptible. In propoition to the quantity or 
measure, Scotch corn generally appears to be a good deal cheaper than 
English ; but in proportion to its quality, it is certainly somewhat 
dearer. Scotland receives almost every year very large supplies from 
England, and every commodity must commonly be somewhat dealer 
in the oeuntry to which it is brought than in that from which it comes. 
English corn, therefore, must be dearer in Scotland than in England, 
and yet in proportion to its quality, or to the quantity and goodness of 
the flour or meal which can be made from it, it cannot commonly be 
sold higher there than the Scotch corn, which comes to the market in 
competition with it. 

The difference between the money price of labour in China and in 
Europe, is still greater than that between the money price of sub- 
sistence ; because the real recompense of labour is higher in Europe 
than in China, the greater part of Europe being in an improving state, 
while China seems to be standing stilL The money pi ice of labour is 
lower in Scotland than in England, because the real recompense of 
labour is much lower ; Scotland, though advancing to greater wealth, 
advancing much more slowly than England. The frequency of emi* 
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gration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from England, sufficiently 
prove that the demand for labour is very different in the two countries. 
The proportion between the real recompense of labour in different 
countries, it must be remembered, is naturally regulated, not by their 
actual wealth or poverty, but by their advancing, their stationary, or 
their declining condition. 

Gold and silver, as they are naturally of the greatest value among 
the richest, so they are naturally of the least value among the poorest 
nations. Among savages, who arc the poorest of all nations, they are 
of scarce any value. 

In great towns corn is always dearer than in remote parts of the 
country. This, however, is the effect, not of the real cheapness of 
silver, but of the real deal ness of corn. It does not cost less labour to 
bring silver to the great town than to the remote parts of the country ; 
but it costs a great deal more to bring corn. 

In some very rich and commercial countries, such as Holland and 
the territory of Genoa, corn is dear for the same reason that it is dear 
in great towns. They do not produce enough to maintain their in- 
habitants. They are rich m the industry and skill of their artificers 
and manufacturers ; in every sort of machinery which can facilitate 
and abridge labour ; in shipping, and in all the other instruments and 
means of carriage and commerce ; but they are poor in com, which, as 
it must be brought to them from distant countries, must, by an addi- 
tion to its price, pay for the carnage from those countries. It does not 
cost less labour to bring silver to Amsterdam than to l ^ntzick : but it 
costs a great deal more to bring corn. The real cost of silver must be 
nearly the same m both places ; but that of corn must be very different 
Diminish the real opulence cithw of Holland or of the territory of 
Genoa, while the number of their inhabitants remains the same ; 
dimmish their power of supplying themselves from distant countries ; 
and the price of corn, instead of sinking with that diminution in the 
quantity of their silver, which must necessarily accompany this declen- 
sion, either as its cause or as its effect, will rise to the price of a famine. 
When we are in want of necessaries we must part with all superfluities, 
of which the value, as it rises in times of opulence and prosperity, so it 
sinks in times of poverty and distress. It is otherwise with necessaries. 
Their real price, the quantity of labour which they can purchase or 
command, rises in times of poverty and distress, and sinks in times of 
opulence and prosperity, which are always times of great abundance; 
for they could not otherwise be times of opulence and prosperity. Corn 
is a necessary, silver is only a superfluity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the increase in the quantity of 
the precious metals, which, during the penod between the middle of 
the fourteenth and that of the sixteenth century, arose from the increase 
of wealth and improvement, it could have no tendency to diminish 
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their value either in Great Britain, or in any other part of Europe. If 
those who have collected the prices of things in ancient times, therefore 
had, during this period, no reason to infer the diminution of the value 
of silver, from any observations which they had made upon the prices 
either of corn or of other commodities, they had still less reason to infer 
it from any supposed increase of wealth and improvement. 


Second Period. — But how various soever may have been the 
' opinions of the learned concerning the progress of the value of silver 
during this first period, they are unanimous concerning it during the 
Bccond. 

< From about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of abo ut seventv, 
ye^sT^c vai iation in the proportion between The v.iluc of silver and 
tnatofeorn, held a quite opposite course. Silver sunk in Us real value, 
or would exchange for a smaller quantity of labour than before ; and 
corn rose in its nominal price, and instead of being commonly sold for 
about two ounces of silver the quartei, or about ton shillings of our 
present money, came to be sold for six and eight ounces of silver the 
quarter, or about thirty and foity shillings of our piescnt money. 

The discovery of the. abundant mines of Am erica, seems to ha ve 
Jb^n thc s olc cause of this diminution in the value of silvTir in’pfopor- 
tion to tKar’of corn. It is accounted for accordingly" m The same 
manner by everybody; and there never has been any dispute cither 
about the fact, or about the cause of it. The greater part of Kiiiopc 
was, during this period, advancing in industry and improvement, and 
the demand for silver must consequently have been increasing. But 
the increase of the supply had, it seems, so far exceeded that of the 
demand, that the value of that metal sunk considerably. The discovery 
of the mines of America, it is to be observed, docs not seem to have 
had any very sensible effect upon the prices of things in England till 
after 1570, though even the mines of I’otosi had been discovered more 
than twenty years before. 

From 1595 to 1620, both inclusive, the average price of the quarter 
of nine bushels of the best wheat at Windsor maikct, appeals from the 
accounts of Eton College, to have been 2/. u. Fiom which sum, 

neglecting the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 4J. 7jff., the price of 
the quarter of eight bushels comes out to have been i/. i6j. lojk And 
from this sum, neglecting likewise the fraction, and deducting a ninth, 
or 4J. lid., for the difference between the price of the best wheat and 
that of the middle wheat, the price of the middle wheat comes out to 
have been about 1 /. I2J, 8;^/,, or about six ounces and one-third of an 
ounce of silver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inclusive, the average price of the same 
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measure of the best wheat at the same market, appears, from the same 
accounts, to have been 2/. 10s. ; from which, making the like deductions 
as in the foregoing case, the average price of the quarter of eight 
bushels of middle wheat comes out to have been 1/, 19s. 6(/., or about 
seven ounces and two-thirds of an ounce of silver. 


Third Period.— B etween 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the effect 
of the discovery of the mines of America in reducing the value of silver, 
appears to have been completed, and the value of that metal seems 
never to have sunk lower in proportion to that of corn than it was 
about that time. It seems to have risen somewhat in the course of the 
present century, and it had probably begun to do so even some time 
before the end of the last. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclusive, being the sixty-four last years of 
the last century, the average price of the quarter of nine bushels of the 
best wheat at Windsor market, appears, from the same accounts, to 
have been 2/. iis. oJ</. ; which is only u. o|^/. dearer than it had been 
during the sixteen years before. But in the course of these sixty-four 
years there ha ppened two events which mu st have produced a much 
gi eater scarcity of corn than what the course of the seasons would 
otherwise have occasioned, and which, therefore, without supposing 
any further reduction m the value of silver, will much more than ac- 
count for this very small enhancement of price. 

The first of these events was the civil wai, which, by discou raging 
tillage and interrup ting commerce, must have raised the price o^ corn 
TTrucH above what the course of the seasons would otherwise have oc- 
casioned. It must have had this effect more or less at all the different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at those in the neighbourhood 
of London, which require to be supplied from the greatest distance. 
In 1648, accordingly, the price of the best wheat at Windsor market, 
appears, from the same accounts, to have been 4/. 5^., and in 1649 to 
to have been 4/. the quaiter of nine bushels. The excess of those two 
years above 2/. loj. (the average price of the sixteen yeais preceding 
1637) is 37. 5J. ; which, divided among the sixty-four last years of the 
last century, will alone very nearly account for that small enhancement 
of price which seems to have taken place m them. These, however, 
though the highest, are by no means the only high prices which seem 
to have been occasioned by the civil wars. 

The second event was the_ bountv upon the expo r tation of com, 
granted in^( ^8. The bounty, it has beenthought by many people, by 
encouraging tillage, may in a long course of years, have occasioned a 
greater abundance, and consequently a greater cheapness of com in 
the home-market, than what would otherwise have taken place there. 
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How far the bounty could produce this effect at any time, I shall 
examine hereafter ; 'I shall only observe at present, that between 1688 
and 1 700, it had not time to produce any such effect. During this short 
penod its only effect must have been, by encouraging th^ exportation 
of the suf^u^ produce of~every year, and thereby TTndering the 
abundance of one year from compensating the scarcity of another, to 
rais e the price in the home-market. The scarcity which prevailed in 
fengland froth 1693 to 1699, both inclusive, though no doubt principally 
owing to the badness of the seasons, and, therefore, extending through 
a considerable part of Europe, must have been somewhat enhanced by 
the bounfy. In 1699, accordingly, the further exportation of corn was 
prohibited for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred in the course of the same 
period, and which, though it could not occasion any scarcity of corn, 
nor perhaps any augmentation in the real quantity of silver which was 
usually paid for it, must necessarily have occasioned some augmentation 
in the nominal sum. This event was the great debasement of the 
silver coin, by clipping and wearing. This evil had begun m the reign 
of Charles II. and had gone on continually increasing till 1695 ; at 
which time, as we may learn from Mr. Lowndes, the current silver coin 
was, at an average, near five-and-twenty per cent, below its standard 
value. But the nominal sum which constitutes the market-price of 
every commodity is necessarily regulated, not so much by the quantity 
of silver which, according to the standard, ought to be contained in it, 
as by that which, it is found by experience, actually is contained in it. 
This nominal sum, therefore, is necessarily higher when the com is 
much debased by clipping and wearing, than when near to its proper 
standard value. 

In the course of the present century, the silver com has not at any 
time been more below its standard weight than it »s at present. But 
though very much defaced, its value has been kept up by that of the 
gold com for which it is exchanged. For though before the late re- 
coinage the gold coin was a good deal defaced too, it was less so than 
the silver. In 1695, on the contrary, the value of the silver coin was 
not kept up by the gold coin ; a guinea then commonly exchanging for 
thirty shillings of the worn and dipt silver. Before the late recoinage 
of the gold, the price of silver bullion was seldom higher than five 
shillings and seven-pence an ounce, which is but five-pence above the 
mint price. But in 1695, the common price of silver bullion was six 
shillings and five-pence an ounce,* which is fifteen-pence above the 
mint price. Even before the late recoinage of the gold, theiefore, the 
coin, gold and silver together, when compared with silver bullion, was 
not supposed to be more than eight per cent, below its standard value. 
In 1695, on the contrary, it had been supposed to be near five-and- 

* Lowndes’s Essay on the Silver Coin, p. 68. 
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twenty per cent, below that value. But in the beginning of the present 
century, that is, immediately after the great recoinage in King 
William’s time, the greater part of the current silver coin must have 
been still nearer to its standard weight than it is at present In the 
course of the present century too there has been no great public 
calamity, such as the civil war, which could either discourage tillage, 
or interrupt the interior commerce of the country. And though the 
bounty which has taken place through the greater part of this century, 
must always raise the price of aorn somewhat higher than it otherwise 
would be in the actual state of tillage, yet as in the course of this 
century the bounty has had full time to produce all the good effects 
commonly imputed to it, to encourage tillage, and thereby to increase 
the quantity of com in the home market, it may, upon the principles 
of a system which I shall explain and examine hereafter, be supposed 
to have done something to lower the price of that commodity the one 
way, as well as to raise it the other. It is by many people supposed 
to have done more. In the sixty-four years of the present century 
accordingly, the average price of the quarter of nine bushels of the 
best wheat at Windsor market, appears, by the accounts of Eton College, 
to have been 2/. os, which is about ten shillings and sixpence, or 
more than fivc-and- twenty per cent cheaper than it had been during 
the sixty-four last years of the last century ; and about nine shillings 
and sixpence cheaper than it had been during the sixteen years pre- 
ceding 1636, when the discovery of the abundant mines of America 
may be supposed to have produced its full effect ; and about one 
shilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty-six years preceding 
1620, before that discovery can well be supposed to have produced its 
full effect. According to this account, the average pnee of middle 
wheat, during these sixty-four fiist years of the present century, comes 
out to have been about i/. I2J. the quaiter of eight bushels. 

Th e value of silver^ therefore, seems to have risen somewhat in pro- 
portioivtoTHat^ corn during the course of the present century ,^nJ il 
had probably begun to do so some time before the end of the last. 

In 1687, the price of the quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat at 
Windsor market was il. $s. 2d. the lowest price at which it had ever 
been from 1595. 

In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous for his knowledge in 
matters of this kind, estimated the average price of wheat in years of 
moderate plenty to be to the grower 3J. 6 d. the bushel, or eight-and- 
twenty shillings the quarter. The grower’s price I understand to be 
the same with what is sometimes called the contract price, or the price 
at which a farmer contracts for a certain number of years to deliver a 
certain quantity of corn to a dealer. As a contract of this kind saves 
the farmer the expense and trouble of marketing, the contract price is 
generally lower than what is supposed to be the average market price. 
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Mr. King- had judged eight-and-twenty shillings the quarter to be at 
that time the ordinary contract price in years of moderate plenty. 
Before the searcity occasioned by the late extraordinary course of bad 
seasons, it was, I have been assured, the ordinary contract price in all 
common years. 

In 168 8 was granteiHhe parliamentary bounty upon tha expprtati^ 
of corn. TEe^olintry gciitlemen, who then composed a still greater 
proportion of the legislature than they do at present, had felt that the 
money price of corn was falling. The bounty was an expedient to 
raise it artificially to the high price at which it had frequently been 
sold in the tunes of Charles I. and II. It was to take place, therefore, 
till wheat was so high as forty-eight shilling s th e Quarter ; that is 
twenty shiIIings,~or ?tns dealer than Mr. King h.ad in that very year 
estimated the grower’s price to be in tunes of moderate plenty. If his 
calculations deserve any part of the reputation which they have ob- 
tained very universally, eight-and-forty shillings the quarter was a price 
which, without some such expedient as the bounty, could not at that 
time be expected, except in years of extraordinary scaicity. But the 
government of King William was not then fully settled. It was in no con- 
dition to refuse anything to the country gentlemen, fiom whom it was at 
that very time soliciting the first establishment of the annual la nd-tax. 

The value of silver, therefore, in proportion to that of corn, had pro- 
bably risen somewhat before tbc end of the last century ; and it seems 
to have continued to do so during the course of the greater part ot the 
present, though the necessaiy operation of the bounty must have 
hindered that rise fiom being so sensible as it otherwise would have 
been m the aetual state of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occasioning an extiaordmary 
exportation, necessarily raises the price of corn above what it other- 
wise would be m those years. To encourage tillage, by keeping up the 
price of corn even in the most plentiful years, was the avowed end of 
the institution. 

In years of great scarcity, indeed, the bounty has generally been 
suspended. It must, however, have had some effect upon the prices of 
many of those years. By the extraordinary expoitation which it 
occasions in years of plenty, it must frequently hinder the plenty of 
one year from compensating the scarcity of another. 

Both in years of plenty Aji^in years of sca rcity, the refore, the bo iinly 
raise s 3 ie"pfrce o Tj;m}:fl, above wh at it na turally would be in the actual 
stafg of tiIIageT ~ If, duriiig the "sixty-foimTu^ years of the present 
'century” therefore, the average price has been lower than during the 
sixty-four last years of the last century, it must, in the same state of 
tillage, have been much more so, had it not been for this operation of 
the bounty. 

But without the bounty, it may be said, the state of tillage would not 
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have been the same. What may have been the effects of this insti- 
tution upon the agriculture of the country, I shall endeavour to explain 
hereafter, when I come to treat particularly of bounties. I shall only 
observe at present, that this rise m the value of silver, in proportion to 
that of corn, has not been peculiar to England. It has been observed 
to have taken place in France during the same period, and nearly in 
the same proportion too, by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious 
collectors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupr^de St. Maur, Mr. Messance, 
and the author of the Essay on the Police of Grain. But in France, 
till 1764, the cx po^ation pf^rainjvas law prohibited and it is 
somewhat UTTTiculFto suppose, that nearly the same diminution of price 
which took place in one country, notwithstanding this prohibition, 
should in another be owing to the extraordinary encouragement given 
by It to exportation. 

It would be moie proper, perhaps, to consider this variation in the 
average money price of corn as the effect lather of some gradual rise 
in the real value of silver in the European market, than of any fall in 
the real value of corn. Corn, it has already been observed, is at distant 
periods of time a more accurate measure of value than either silver or 
perhaps any other commodity. When, after the discovery of the 
abundant mines in America, c orn r ose to three_ and four times its former 
mon^y price, this change was univeriillir ascribed, not to any rise in 
ffic rcaTvaliie of corn, but to a fall m the real value of silver. If during 
the sixty-foui first years of the present century, therefore, the average 
money price of coin has fallen somewhat below what it had been 
during the greater pait of the last century, we should in the same 
manner impute this change, not to any fall in the real value of corn, 
but to some rise in the real value of silver in the Euiopean market. 

The high once of coin duiing these ten or twelve years past, 
indeed, has occasioned a susnicion that tlic real value of silver still 
continues to fall in the European market. This high price of corn, 
however, seems evidently to have been the effect of the extraordinary 
unfavourableness of the seasons, and ought therefore to be regarded, 
not as a permanent, but as a tiansitory and occasional event. The 
seasons for these ten or twelve years past have been unfavourable 
through the greater pait of Europe; and the disoiders of Poland have 
very much increased the scarcity in all those countries, which, in dear 
years, used to be supplied from that market. So long a course of bad 
seasons, though not a very common event, is by no means a singular 
one ; and whoever has inquired much into the history of the prices of 
corn in former times, will be at no loss to recollect several other 
examples of the same kind. Ten years of extraordinary scarcity, 
besides, are not more wonderful than ten years of e.xtraordinary plenty. 
The low price of corn from 1741 to 1750, both inclusive, may very well 
be set in opposition to its high price during these last eight or ten 
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years. From 1741 to 1750, the average price of the quarter of nine 
bushels of the best wheat at Windsor market, it appears from the 
accounts of Eton College, was only \l. 13J. g\d., which is nearly 6s. yf. 
below the average price of the sixty-four first years of the present 
century. The average price of the quarter of eight bushels of middle 
wheat comes out, according to this account, to have been, during these 
ten years, only \l. 6s. %d. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty must have hindered 
the price of corn from falling so low m the home market as it naturally 
would have done. During these ten years the quantity of all sorts of 
grain exported, it appears from the custom-house books, amounted to 
no less than eight millions twenty-nine thousand one hundred and fifty- 
six quarters one bushel. The bounty paid for this amounted to 
1,514,962/. 17J. 4i</. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, at that time 
prime minister, observed to the House of Commons, that for the three 
years preceding, a very extraordinary sum had been paid as bounty for 
the exportation of corn. He had good reason to make this observation, 
and m the following year he might have had still better. In that single 
year the bounty paid amounted to no less than 324,176/. los. 6d. 
(Tract lii. on the Corn Trade.) It is unnecessary to observe how much 
this forced exportation must have raised the puce of corn above what it 
otherwise would have been m the home market. 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this chapter the reader will 
find the particular account of those ten years separated from the rest. 
He will find there too the particular account of the preceding ten years, 
of which the average is likewise below, though not much below, the 
general average of the sixty-four first yeais of the century. The year 
1 740, however, was a year of extraordinary scarcity. These twenty 
years preceding 1750, may very well be set in opposition to the twenty 
preceding 1770. As the former were a good deal below the general 
average of the century, notwithstanding the mteivention of one or 
two dear years, so the latter have been a good deal above it, not- 
withstanding the intervention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, for 
example. If the former have not been as much below the general 
average, as the latter have been above it, we ought probably to impute 
It to the bounty. The change has evidently been too sudden to be 
ascribed to any change m the value, which is always slow and gradual. 
The suddenness of the effect can be accounted for only by a cause 
which can operate suddenly, the accidental variation of the seasons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britain has, indeed, risen during 
the course of the present century. This, however, seems to be the 
effect, not so much of any diminution in the value of silver in the 
Euiopean maiket, as of an increase in the demand for labour in Great 
Britain, arising from the great and almost universal prosperity of the 
country. In France, a country not altogether so prosperous, the 
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money price of labour has, since the middle of the last century, been 
observed to sink gradually with the average money puce of corn. 
Both in the last century and in the present, the day wages of common 
labour are there said to have been pretty uniformly about the twentieth 
part of the average price of the s eptier of wheat, a measure which 
contains a little more than four WincKester bushels. In Great Britain 
the real recompense of labour, it has already been shown, the real quan- 
tities of the necessaries and conveniencies of life which are given to 
the labourer, has increased considerably during the course of the pre- 
sent century. The rise m its money price seems to have been the 
effect, not of any diminution of the value of silver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rise in the leal price of labour in the particular 
market of Great Britain, owing to the peculiarly happy circumstances 
of the country. 

For some time after the first discovery of America, silver would con- 
tinue to sell at its former, or not so much below its former price. The 
profits of mining would for some time be very great, and much above 
their natural rate. Those who imported that metal into Europe, how- 
ever, would soon find that the whole annual importation could not be 
disposed of at this high price. Silver would gradually exchange for a 
smaller and a smaller quantity of goods. Its price would sink gradu- 
ally lower and lower, till it fell to its natural price ; or to what was just 
sufficient to pay, according to their natural rates, the wages of the 
labour, the profits of the stock, and the rent of the land, which must 
be paid in order to bung it from the mine to the market. In the 
greater part of the silver mines of Peru, the tax of the King of Spain, 
amounting to a tenth of the gross produce, eats up, it has already 
been observed, the whole rent of the land. This tax was originally a 
half ; it soon afterwards fell to a thud, then to a fifth, and at last to a 
tenth, at which rate it still continues. In the greater part of the silver 
mines of Peru, this, it seems, is all that remains, after replacing the 
stock of the undertaker of the work, together with its ordinary profits ; 
and it seems to be universally acknowledged that these profits, which 
were once very high, arc now as low as they can well be, consistently 
with carrying on their works. 

The tax of the King of Spain was reduced to a fifth part of the 
registered silver in 1504 (Solorzano, vol. li.), one-and-forty years before 
1545, the date of the discovery of the mines of Potosi. In the course 
of ninety years, or before 1636, these mines, the most fertile in all 
America, had time sufficient to produce their full effect, or to reduce the 
value of silver in the European market as low as it could well fall, while 
It continued to pay this tax to the King of Spain. Ninety years is time 
sufficient to reduce any commodity, of which there is no monopoly, to its 
natural price, or to the lowest price at which, while it pays a particular 
tax, It can continue to be sold for any considerable time together. 
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The price of silver in the European market might perhaps have fallen 
still lower, and it might have become necessaiy either to reduce the 
tax upon it, not only to one-tenth, as in 1736, but to one-twentieth, in 
the same manner as that upon gold, or to give up working the greater 
part of the American mines which are now wrought. The gradual 
increase of the demand for silver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for the produce of the silver mines of America, is piobably 
the cause which has prevented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of silver in the European maiket, but has pei- 
haps even raised it somewhat higher than it was about the middle of 
the last century. 

Since the fiist discovery of America, the market for the produce of 
its silver mines has been growing gradually more and more extensive. 

First. The market of Europe has become gradually moie and more 
extensive Since the discovery of America, the greater part of Eu- 
lope has been much improved. England, Holland, France, and Ger- 
many, even Sweden, Denmark, and Russia have all advanced con- 
siderably, both in agriculture and in manufactures. Italy seems not to 
have gone backwards. The fall ol Italy preceded the conquest of 
Peru. Since that time it seems rather to have recovcied a littlct 
Spain and Portugal, indeed, are supposed to have gone backwards. 
Portugal, however, is but a very small part of Europe, and the declension 
of Spam is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly imagined. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth ccntuiy Spain was a very poor country, even 
in comparison with France, which has been so much improved since 
that time. It was the well-known remark of the Emperor Chailes V., 
who had travelled so frequently through both countries, that everything 
abounded in France, but that ever ything was wanting in Spain. The 
increasing produce of the agriculture and manufactures of Eiiiope 
must necessarily have rcciuired a gradual increase in the quantity of 
silver coin to circulate it ; and the increasing number of wealthy 
individuals must have required the like increase in the quantity of their 
plate and other ornaments of silver. 

Secondly, America is itself a new market for the produce of its own 
silver mines ; and as its advances in agriculture, industry, and popula- 
tion, are much more rapid than those of the most thriving countues m 
Europe, its demand must increase much more rapidly. The English 
colonies are altogether a new market, which partly for coin and partly 
for plate, requires a continually augmenting supply of silver through a 
great continent where there never was any demand before. The 
greater part too of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies are altogether 
new markets. New Granada, the Yucatan, Paraguay , and the Brazils 
were, before discovered by the Europeans, inhabited by savage nations, 
tvho had neither arts nor agriculture. A considerable degree of both 
has now been introduced into all of them. Even Mexico an^ Peru, 
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though they cannot be considered as altogether new markets, are cer- 
tainly much more extensive ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been published concerning the splendid 
state of those countries in ancient times, whoever reads, with any 
degree of sober judgment, the history of their first discovery and con- 
quest, will evidently discern that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, 
their inhabitants were much more ignorant than the Tartars of the 
Ukraine are at present. Even the Peruvians, the more cmlized nation 
of the two, though they made use of gold and silver as ornaments, 
had no coined money of any kind. Their whole commerce was 
carried on by barter, and there was accoidingly scarce any division of 
labour among them. Those who cultivated the ground were obliged to 
build their own houses, to make their own household furniture, their 
own clothes, shoes, and instruments of agriculture. The few art-ficers 
among them are said to have been all maintained by the soveieign, the 
nobles, and the priests, and were probably their ser\ants or slaves. 
All the ancient arts of Mexico and Peru have never furnished one 
single manufacture to Europe. The .Spanish armies, though they 
scarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and frequently did not amount 
to half that number, found almost everywhere great difficulty in piocur- 
ing subsistence. The famines which they are said to have occasioned 
almost wherever they went, m countries too, which at the same time 
are represented as very populous and well cultivated, sufficiently 
demonstrate that the story of this populousness and high cultivation is 
in a great measure fabulous. The Spanish colonies are under a govern- 
ment m many respects less favourable to agriculture, improvement, 
and population, than that of the English colonies. They seem, how- 
ever, to be advancing m all these much moie lapidly than any country 
in Europe. In a fertile soil and happy climate, the great abundance 
and cheapness of land, a circumstance common to all new colonies, is. 
It seems, so great an advantage as to compensate many defects in 
civil government. Frezier, who visited Peru m 1713, represents Lima 
as containing between twenty-five and twenty-eight thousand inhabit- 
ants. Ulloa, who resided m the same country between 1740 and 1746, 
represents it as containing more than fifty thousand. The difference 
in their accounts of the populousness of several other principal towns 
m Chill and Peru is nearly the same ; and as there seems to be no. 
reason to doubt of the good information of either, it marks an increase 
which IS scarce inferior to that of the English colonies. America, 
therefore, is a new market for -the produce of its own silver mines, of 
which the demand must increase much more rapidly than that of the 
most thriving country in Europe. 

Thirdly, the East I ndies is another market for the nrndiir.p of 
silver mines of Americ’a Tand^'market which, from the time of thp first’ 
discovery of those mines, has been continually taking off a greater and 
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a greater quantity of silver. Since that time, the direct trade between 
America and the East Indies, which is carried on by means of the 
Acapulco ships, has been continually augmenting, and the indirect 
intercourse by the way of Europe has been augmenting in a still 
greater proportion. During the sixteenth century, the Portuguese 
were the only European nation who carried on any regular trade to 
the East Indies. In the last years of that century the Dutch began to 
encroach upon this monopoly, and in a few years expelled them from 
their principal settlements in India. During the greater part of the 
last century those two nations divided the most considerable part of 
the East India trade between them; the trade of the Dutch continually 
augmenting in a still greater proportion than that of the Protuguese 
declined. The English and French carried on some trade with India 
in the last century, but it has been greatly augmented in the course of 
the present. The East India trade of the Swedes and Danes began in 
the course of the present century. E_yen the Muscovites_now trade 
regularly with China by a sort of caravans which go over land through 
Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The East India trade of all these 
nations, if we except that of the French, which the last war had well 
nigh annihilated, has been almost continually augmenting. The in- 
creasing consumption of East India goods in Europe is, it seems, so 
great, as to afford a gradual increase of employment to them all. Tea, 
for example, was a drug v ery little used in Europe before the middle of 
the last century. At pTesent the value of the tea annually imported by 
the English East India Company, for the use of their own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half a year; and even this is not 
enough ; a great deal more being constantly smuggled into the country 
from the ports of Holland, from Gottenburg in Sweden, and from the 
coast of France, too, as long as the French East India Company was 
in prosperity. The consumption of the porcelain of China, of the 
spiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods of Bengal, and of the 
innumerable other articles, has increased very nearly in a like propor- 
tion. The tonnage, accordingly, of all the European shipping employed 
in the East India trade at any one time during the last century, was 
not, perhaps, much greater than that of the English East India Com- 
pany before the late reduction of their shipping, 

But m the East Indies, particularly in China and Hindustan, the 
value of the precious metals, when the Europeans first began to trade 
to those countries, was much higher than in Europe ; and it still con- 
tinues to be so. In rice countries, which generally yield two, some- 
times three crops in the year, each of them more plentiful than any 
common crop of corn, the abundance of food must be much greater 
than in any com country of equal extent. Such countries are accord- 
ingly much more populous. In them, too, the rich, having a greater 
superabundance of food to dispose of beyond what they themtelvti 
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can consume, have the means of purchasing a much greater quantity 
of the labour of other people. The retinue of a grandee in China or 
Hmdostan accordingly is, by all accounts, much more numerous and 
splendid than that of the richest subjects in Europe. The same super- 
abundance of food, of which they have the disposal, enables them to 
give a greater quantity of it for all those singular and rare productions 
which nature furnishes but in very small quantities ; such as the pre- 
cious metals and the precious stones, the great objects of the competi- 
tion of the rich. Though the mines, therefore, which supplied the 
Indian market had been as abundant as those which supplied the 
European, such commodities would naturally exchange for a greater 
quantity of food in India than in Europe. But the mines which sup- 
plied the Indian market with the precious metals seem to have been a 
good deal less abundant, and those which supplied it with the precious 
stones a good deal more so, than the mines which supplied the Euro- 
pean. The precious metals, therefore, would naturally exchange in 
India for somewhat a greater quantity of the precious stones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe. The money price of 
diamonds, the greatest of all superfluities, would be somewhat lower, 
and that of food, the first of all necessaries, a great deal lower in the 
one country than m the other. But the real price of labour, the real 
quantity of the necessaries of life which is given to the labourer, it has 
already been observed, is lower both in China and Hmdostan, the two 
great markets of India, than it is through the greater part of Europe. 
The wages of the labourer will there purchase a smaller quantity of 
food ; and as the money price of food is much lower in India than in 
Europe, the money price of labour is there lower upon a double 
account ; upon account both of the small quantity of food which it will 
purchase, and of the low price of that food. But m countries of equal 
art and industry, the money price of the greater part of manufactures 
will be in proportion to the money price of labour, and in manufac- 
turing art and industry, China and Hmdostan, though inferior, seem 
not to be much inferior to any part of Europe. The money price of 
the greater part of manufactures, therefore, will naturally be much 
lower in those great empires than it is anywhere in Europe. Through 
the greater part of Europe, too, the expense of land-carriage increases 
very much both the real and nominal price of most manufactures. It 
costs more labour, and therefore more money, to bring first the mate- 
rials, and afterwards the complete manufacture to market. In China 
and Hindostan, the extent and variety of inland navigations save the 
greater part of this labour, and consequently of this money, and thereby 
reduce still lower both the real and the nominal price of the greater 
part of their manufactures. Upon all these accounts, the precious 
metals are a commodity which it always has been, and still continues 
to be, extremely advantageous to carry from Europe to India. There 
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is scarce any commodity which brings a better pi ice there; or which, 
in proportion to the quantity of labour and commodities which it costs 
in Europe, will purchase or command a greater quantity of labour and 
commodities in India. It is more advantageous, too, to carry silver 
thither than gold ; because in China, and the greater part of the other 
markets of India, the pioporlion between fine silver and fine gold is 
but as ten, or at most as twelve, to one; whereas in Euiope it is as 
fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and the greater part of the other 
markets of India, ten, or at most twelve, ounces of silver will purchase 
an ounce of gold, in Europe it requires from fouiteen to fifteen ounces. 
In the cargoes, thciefoic, of the greatei pait of Euiopcan ships which 
sail to India, silver has gcncially been one of the most valuable aiticlc^ 
It is the most valuable afticlc in the Acapulco ships which sail to 
Manilla. The silver of the new continent seems in this manner to be 
one of the principal commodities by which the commerce between the 
two extremities of the old one is carried on, and it is by means of it, in 
a great measure, that those distant parts of the world are connected 
with one another. 

In order to supply so very widely extended a market, the (piantity of 
silver annually brought fiom the mines must not only be sufficient to 
support that continual increase both of com and of plate which is ic- 
quired in all thriving countries, but to repair that continual waste and 
consumption of silver which takes place in all countries where tliat 
precious metal is used. 

The continual consumption of the precious metals in coin by wear- 
ing, and in plate both by wearing and cleaning, is very sensible , and 
in commodities of which the use is so veiy widely extended, would 
alone require a very great annual supply. The consumption of those 
metals in some particular manufactures, though it may not perhaps be 
greater upon the whole than this gradual consumption, is, however, 
much more sensible, as it is much more rapid. In the manufactures 
of Birmingham alone, the quantity of gold and silver annually em- 
ployed in gilding and plating, and thereby disqualified from ever after- 
wards appearing in the shape of those metals, is said to amount to 
more than fifty thousand pounds sterling. We may from thence form 
some notion how great must be the annual consumption in ail the 
different parts of the world, either in manufactures of the same kind 
with those of Birmingham, or m laces, embioiderics, gold and silver 
stuffs, the gilding of books, furniture, etc. A considerable quantity, 
too, must be annually lost m transporting those metals from one place 
to another both by sea and by land. In the greater part of the govern- 
ments of Asia, besides, the almost universal custom of concealing 
treasures in the bowels of the earth, of which the knowledge frequently 
dies with the person who makes the concealment, must occasion the 
loss of a still greater quantity. 
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The quantity of gold and silver imported at both Cadiz and Lisbon 
(including not only what comes under register, but what may be sup- 
posed to be smuggled; amounts, according to the best accounts, to 
about si\- millions sterling a yeai. 

According to Mr. Meggens® the annual importation of the precious 
metals into Spam, at an average of sw ycais, viz. from 1748 to 1753, 
both inclusive ; and into Portugal, at an average of seven years, viz. 
from 1747 to 1753, both inclusive; amounted in silver to 1,101,107 
pounds weight ; and in gold 1049,940 pounds weight. The silver at 
si\ty-two shillings the pound Tioy, amounts to 3,413,431/. loi-. sterling. 
The gold, at foily-four guineas and a half the pound Troy, amounts to 
2,333,446/. 14s. sterling Both together amoiinl to 5,746,878/ 4s. ster- 
ling. The account of what was impoitcd under register, he assures us 
is exact. He gives us the detail of the paiticular places from which 
the gold and silver weic brought, and of the particular quantity of 
each metal which, accoiding to the legister, each of them afforded. 
He makes an allowance too for the quantity of each metal which he 
supposes may have been smuggled. The great experience of this 
judicious merchant rcndeis Ins opinion of considerable weight. 

According to the eloquent, and sometimes well-informed author of 
the ‘ Philosophical and Political Histoiy of the Establishment of the 
‘Europeans in the two Indies,’ the annual inipoitation of registered 
gold and silver into Spain, at an aveiage of eleven years; viz. from 
1754 to 1764, both inclusive; amounted to 13,984,1851 piastres of ten 
reals. On account of what may have been smuggled, however, the 
whole annual importation, he supposes, may have amounted to seven- 
teen millions of piastres ; which, at 4.1. 6</. the piastre, is equal to 
3,825,000/. sterling. He gives the detail too of the paiticular places 
from which the gold and silver weie brought, and of the particular 
quantities of each metal winch, according to the register, each of them 
afforded. He informs us too, that if wc weie to judge of the quantity 
of gold annually imported from the Brazils into Lisbon by the amount 
of the tax paid to the King of Portugal, which it seems is one-fifth of 
the standard metal, we might value it at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, 
or forty-five millions of French livres, equal to about two millions ster- 
ling. On account of what may have been smuggled, however, we may 
safely, he says, add to this sum an eighth more, or 250,000/. sterling, 
so that the whole will amount to 2,250,000/. sterling. According to 
this account, theiefore, the whole annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to about 6,075,000/. 
sterling. 

Several other very well authenticated though manuscript account^ 

* Postscript to the Universal Merchant, pp is and 16. TTiis was not printed till 1756, thre* 
years after the publication of the book, which has never had a second edition, and u found 
m few copies. It corrects several errors in the book. 
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I have been assured, agree, in making this whole annual importation 
amount at an average to about six millions sterling ; sometimes a little 
more, sometimes a little less. 

The annual impoitation of the precious metals into Cadiz and 
Lisbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual produce of the mines 
of America. Some part is sent annually by the Acapulco ships to 
Manilla ; some part is employed in the contraband trade which the 
Spanish colonies carry on with those of other European nations ; and 
some part, no doubt, remains in the country. The mines of America, 
besides, are by no means the only gold and silver mines m the world. 
7'hey are, however, so far the most abundant. The pioduce of all the 
other mines which are known, is insignificant, it is acknowledged, in 
comparison with theiis ; and the far greater pait of their pioduce, it is 
likewise acknowledged, is annually imported into Cadiz and Lisbon, 
But the consumption of Birmingham alone, at the rate of fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year, is equal to the hundred-and-twentieth part of 
this annual importation at the rate of six millions a year, The whole 
annual consumption of gold and silver, therefore, in all the different 
countries of the world where those metals are used, may perhaps be 
neaily equal to the whole annual produce. The lemainder may be no 
more than sufficient to supply the increasing demand of all thriving 
countries. It may even have fallen so far short of this demand as 
to raise the price of those metals m the European market. 

The quantity of brass and iron annually brought from the mine to 
the market is out of all proportion greater than that of gold and silver. 
We do not, however, upon this account, imagine that those coarse 
metals are likely to multiply beyond the demand, or to become gra- 
dually cheaper and cheaper Why should we imagine that the pre- 
cious metals are likely to do so ? The coarse metals, indeed, though 
harder, are put to much harder uses, and, as they are of less value, 
less care is employed in their preservation. The precious metals, 
howevei, are not necessarily immortal any more than they, but are 
liable to be lost, wasted, and consumed in a variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to slow and gradual variations, 
varies less from year to year than that of almost any other part of the 
rude produce of land ; and the price of the piecious metals is even 
less liable to sudden variations than that of the coarse ones. The 
durableness of metals is the foundation of this extraordinary steadi- 
ness of price. The com which was brought to market last year, will 
be all or almost all consumed long before the end of this year. But 
some part of the iron which was brought from the mine two or three 
hundred years ago, may be still in use, and perhaps some part of the 
gold which was brought from it two or three thousand years ago. The 
different masses of corn which in different years must supply the con- 
sumption of the world, will always be nearly in proportion to the 
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respective produce of those different years. But the proportion be- 
tween the different masses of iron which may be in use in two difierent 
years, will be very little affected by any accidental difference in the 
pioduce of the iron mines of those two years ; and the proportion 
between the masses of gold will be still less affected by any such 
difference in the produce of the gold mines. Though the produce of 
the greater part of metallic mines, therefore, vanes perhaps still 
more from year to year than that of the greater part of corn-fields, 
those variations have not the same LlTert upon the price of the one 
species of commodities, as upon that of the other. 


Variations in the Proportion beiiueen the respective VaLies of 
Cold and Silver. 

Before the discovery of the mines of Aineiica, the value of fine 
gold to fine silver was icgulated m the different mints of Europe, be- 
tween the proportions of one to ten and one to tw eh c j that is, an 
ounce of fine gold was supposed m be worth ffom ten to twcK c ounces 
of fine silver. About the middle of the last century it came to be re- 
gulated between the propoitions of one to fouitecn and one to fifteen : 
that IS, an ounce of fine gold came to be supposed woith between four- 
teen and fifteen ounces of fine silver. Gold lose in its nominal value, 
or m the quantity of silver which was given for it. Both metals sunk 
in their real value, oi m the quantity of labour which they could pur- 
chase ; but silver sunk more than gold. Though both the gold and 
silver mines of Amcnca exceeded m fertility all those which had ever 
been known before, the fertility of the silver mines had, it seems, been 
proportionably still gicater than that of the gold ones. 

The gieat quantities of silver carried annually from Europe to India, 
have, in some of the English settlements, gradually reduced the value 
of that metal m prc^ortion to gold. In the mint of Calcutta, an 
ounce of fine gold is supposed to be worth fifteen ounces of fine silver, 
m the same manner as in Europe. In is in the mint perhaps rated 
too high for the value which it bears m the market of Bengal In 
China, the proportion of gold to silver still continues as one to ten, or 
one to twelve. In Japan, it is said to be as one to eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold and silver annually 
imported into Europe, according to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one 
to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one ounce of gold there are imported 
a little more than twenty-two ounces of silver. The great quantity of 
silver sent annually to the East Indies, reduces, he supposes, the 
quantities of those metals which remain in Europe to the proportion of 
one -to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. The propor- 
tion between their values, he seems to think, must necessarily be the 
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same as that between their quantities, and would theiefoie be as one 
to twenty-two, were it not for this greater exportation of silver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the respective values of two 
commodities is not necessarily the same as that between the quantities 
of them which aie commonly in the market. The puce of an ov, 
reckoned at ten guineas, is about threescore times the price of a lamb, 
reckoned at 3 j. 6d. It would be absurd, however, to infer fiom thence, 
that there are commonly in the market three-score lambs for one ox ; 
and it would be just as absurd to infer, because an ounce of gold 
will commonly purchase fiom fouiteen to fifteen ounces of silvci, that 
there are commonly m the market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of 
silver for one ounce of gold. 

The quantity of silver commonly in the maikct, it is piobable, is 
much greater in propoition to that of gold, than the -value of a certain 
quantity of gold is to that of an equal quantity of silver. The whole 
quantity of a cheap commodity brought to maiket, is commonly not 
only greater, but of greater value, than the whole quantity of a dear 
one. The whole quantity of bread annu.ally brought to market, is not 
only greater, but of greater value than the whole quantity of butcher’s- 
meat ; the whole quantity of butchei’s-meat, than the whole quantity 
of poultry; and the whole quantity of poultiy, than the whole quantity 
of wild fowl. There arc so many more purchasers for the cheap than 
for the dear commodity, that, not only a greater quantity of it, but a 
greater value, can commonly be disposed of. The whole quantity, 
therefore, of the cheap commodity must commonly be greater m pro- 
portion to the whole' quantity of the dear one, than the value of a 
certain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of an equal quantity of 
the cheap one. When we compare the precious metals with one 
another, silver is a cheap and gold a dear commodity. We ought 
naturally to expect, therefore, that there should always be in the 
market, not only a greater quantity, but a greater value of silver than 
of gold. Let any man, who has a little of both, compaie his own silver 
with his gold plate, and he will probably find, that, not only the quantity, 
but the value of the former greatly exceeds that of the latter. Many 
people, besides, have a good deal of silver who have no gold plate, 
which, even with those who have it, is generally confined to watch- 
cases, snuff-boxes, and such like trinkets, of which the whole amount 
is seldom of great value. In the British coin, indeed, the value of the 
gold preponderates greatly, but it is not so in that of all countries. In 
the coin of some countries the value of the two metals is nearly equal. 
In the Scotch coin, before the union with England, the gold prepon- 
deiated very little, though it did somewhat,* as it appears by the 
accounts of the mint. In the coin of many countries the silver pre- 
ponderates. In France, the largest sums are commonly paid in that 
* Ruddiman's Prefacq to Anderson’s Diploinata, etc., Scotiw. ~ 
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metal, and it is there difficult to get more gold than what is necessary 
to carry about m your pocket. The superior value, however, of the 
silver plate above that of the gold, which takes place in all countries, 
will much more than compensate the preponderancy of the gold coin 
above the silver, which takes place only in some countries. 

Though, in one sense of the word, silver always has been, and pro- 
bably always will be, much cheaper than gold ; yet in another sense, 
gold may, perhaps, m the present state of the Spanish market, be said 
to be somewhat cheaper than silver. A commodity may be said to be 
dear or cheap, not only according to the absolute greatness or small- 
ness of Its usual price, ljut according as that price is more or less above 
the lowest for which it is possible to bring it to market for any con- 
siderable time together. This lowest price is that which barely 
replaces, with a moderate profit, the stock which must be employed 
in bringing the commodity thither. It is the price which affords 
nothing to the landlord, of which rent makes not any component part, 
but which resolves itself altogether into wages and profit. But, in the 
present state of the Spanish market, gold is certainly somewhat nearer 
to this lowest price than silver. The tax of the King of Spain upon 
gold IS only one-twentieth part of the standard metal, 0£ fi\ e per cent . ; 
whereas his tax upon silver amounts to one-tenth part of it, or to ten 
per cent. In these taxes too, it has already been observed, consists 
the whole rent of the greater part of the gold and silver mines of 
Spanish America , and that upon gold is still worse paid than that 
upon silver. The profits of the undertakers of gold mines too, as they 
more rarely make a fortune, must, in general, be still more moderate 
than those of the undertakers of sil\'«r mines. The price of Spanish 
gold, therefore, as it affords both less rent and less profit, must, in the 
Spanish market, be somewhat nearer to the lowest price for which it is 
possible to bring it thither, than the price of Spanish silver. When all 
expenses are computed, the whole quantity of the one metal, it w ould 
seem, cannot, in the Spanish market, be disposed of so advantageously 
as the whole quantity of the other. The tax, indeed, of life King of 
Portgual upon the gold of the Brazils, is the same with th» ancient tax 
of the King of Spain upon the silver of Mexico and Peru ; or one-fifth 
part of the standard metal. It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to 
the general market of Europe the whole mass of American gold comes 
at a price nearer to the lowest for which it is possible to bring it thither, 
than the whole mass of American silver. 

The piice of diamonds and other precious stones, may, perhaps, be 
still nearer to the lowest price at which it is possible to bring them to 
market, than even the price of gold. 

Though it is not very probable, that any part of a tax which is not 
only imposed upon one of the most proper subjects of taxation, a mere 
luxury and superfluity, but which affords so very important a revenue, 
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as the tax upon silver, will ever be given up as long as it is possible to 
pay it ; yet the same impossibility of paying it, which in 1736 made it 
necessary to reduce it from one-fifth to one-tenth, may m time make it 
necessary to reduce it still further ; in the same manner as it made it 
necessary to reduce the tax upon gold to one-twentieth. That the 
silver mines of Spanish America, like all other mines, become gradually 
more expensive in the working, on account of the greater depths at 
which it is necessary to carry on the works, and of the greater expense 
of diawing out the water and of supplying them with fresh air at those 
depths, is acknowledged by evei>body who may have inquired into the 
state of those mines. 

These causes, which are equivalent to a growing scarcity of silver 
(for a commodity may be said to grow scarcer when it becomes more 
difficult and expensive to collect a certain quantity of it), must, in time, 
produce one or other of the three following events. The increase of 
the expense must either, first be compensated altogether by a propor- 
tionable increase in the price of the metal ; or, secondly, it must be 
compensated altogether by a proportionable diminution of the tax upon 
silver; or, thirdly, it must be compensated paitlybythe one, and partly 
by the ether of those two expedients. This third event is very possible. 
As gold rose in its price in proportion to silver, notwithstanding a great 
diminution of the tax upon gold, so silver might rise in its price in 
proportion to labour and commodities, notwithstanding an equal dimi- 
nution of the tax upon silver. 

Such successive reductions of the tax, however, though they may not 
prevent altogether, must ceitainly retard, more or less, the rise of the 
value of silver in the European market. In consequence of such 
reductions, many mines may be wrought which could not be wrought 
before, because they could not afford to pay the old tax ; and the 
quantity of silver annually brought to market must always be some- 
what greater, and, therefore, the value of any given quantity somewhat 
less, than it otherwise would have been. In consequence of the reduc- 
tion in 1736, the value of silver in the European market, though it may 
not at this day be lower than before that reduction, is, probably, at 
least ten per cent, lower than it would have been, had the Court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. 

That, notwithstanding this reduction, the value of silver has, during 
the course of the present century, begun to rise somewhat in the Euro- 
pean market, the facts and arguments which have been alleged above 
dispose me to believe, or more properly to suspect and conjecture ; for 
the best opinion which I can form upon this subject scarce, perhaps, 
deserves the name of belief. The rise, indeed, supposing there has 
been any, has hitherto been so very small, that after all that has been 
said, it may, perhaps, appear to many people uncertain, not onlv 
whether this event has actually taken place; but whether the contrary 
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may not have taken place, or whether the value of silver may not still 
continue to fall in the European market. 

It must be observed, however, that whatever may be the supposed 
annual importation of gold ..nd silver, tliere must be accitain period 
at which the annual con aimption of those metals will be Lqua! to that 
annual importation. 1 heir cor, ■^umption must increase as ihcir mass 
increases, or rather in a much greater proportion. As their mass in- 
creases, their value diminishes. They arc more used, and less cared 
for, and their consumption consequently increases in a greater propor- 
tion than their mass. After a certain period, therefore, the annual 
consumption of those metals must, in this manner, become equal to 
their annual importation, provided that importation is not continually 
increasing; which at present is not supposed to be the case. 

If, when the annual consumption has become equal to the annual 
importation, the annual importation should gradually dimmish, the 
annual consumption may, for some time, exceed the annual importation. 
The mass of those metals may gradually and insensibly diminish, and 
their value giadually and insensibly rise, till the annual importation 
becoming again stationary, the annual consumption will gradually and 
insensibly accommodate itself to what that annual importation can 
maintain. 


Grounds of the Suspicion that the Value of Silver still continues to 
decrease. 

The increase of the wealth of Europe, and the popular notion that, as 
the quantity of the precious metals naturally increases with the in- 
crease of wealth, so their value diminishes as their quantity increases, 
may, perhaps, dispose many people to believe that their value still 
continues to fall in the Euiopean market; and the still gradually in- 
creasing price of many parts of the rude produce of land may confinn 
them still fuither m this opinion. 

That that increase in the quantity of the precious metals, which 
arises m any countiy from the increase of wealth, has no tendency to 
diminish their value, I have endeavoured to show already. Gold and 
silver naturally resort to a nch country, for the same reason that all 
sorts of luxuries and curiosities resort to it; not because they are 
cheaper there than in poorer countries, but because they are dearer, or 
because a better price is given for them. It is the superiority of price 
which attracts them, and as soon as that superiority ceases, they 
necessarily cease to go thither. 

If you except corn and such other vegetables as are raised altogether 
by human industry, that all other sorts of rude produce, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, the useful fossils and minerals of the earth, etc., 
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naturally grow dearer as the society advances in wealth and impiovc- 
ment, I have endeavoured to show already. Though such commodities, 
therefore, come to exchange for a greater quantity of silver than before. 
It will not fiom thence follow that silver has become really cheaper, or 
will purchase less labour than before, but that such commodities have 
become really dearer, or will purchase more labour than before It is 
not their nominal puce only, but their ical price, which rises in the 
progress of improvement. The use of their nominal puce is the effect, 
not of any degradation of the value of silver, but of tlie rise in then 
real price. 


Dtffetcnt Effects of the Prop ess of Improvement upon three different 
Sorts of Rude Produce. 

These different sorts of rude produce may be divided into three classes. 
The first comprehends those which it is scarce m the power of human 
industry to multiply at all. The second, those whijib it can multip ly m 
proportion to the demand. The thiTO^ those in which tlie’efificacj;^ ^ 
industry Is'eitTierTimUod or uncertain, tri fho progicss of wealiFand 
'hhprovement, the real piicc of the fiist may rise to any degiee of ex- 
travagance, and seems not to be limited by any ccitain boimclaiy, 
That of the second, though it may use greatly, has, however, a ceit.iin 
boundary beyond which it cannot well ])as3 for any consideiable time 
together. That of the thud, though its natuial tendency is to rise in 
the progress of improvement, yet in the sanicdcgice of improvement it 
may sometimes happen even to fall, sometimes to continue the same, 
and sometimes to rise more or less, according as different accidents 
render the efforts of human industry, in multiplying this sort of rude 
produce, more or less successful. 


First Sort.— T he fust soit of rude pioduce of which the price rises 
in the pi ogress of improvement, is that which it is scarce in the power 
of human industry to multiply at all. It consists in those things which 
nature produces only in ccitain Quantities, and which being of a very 
^p^shabie natiirVZa nrimpossjble to accumulate together the produce 
'oTmany dififeient seasons] Such are tfie'greatef part fff rare and 
singu lar birds and fishes, m any different sorts of game, almost all wild 
fowl, airBTras~6rfrassa^"in particular, as well as many other things. 
When wealth and the luxury which accompanies it increase, the de- 
mand for these is likely to increase with them, and no effort of human 
industry may be able to increase the supply much beyond what it was 
befoie this increase of the demand. The quantity of such commodities, 
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therefoK', remaining the same, or nearly the same, while the comjKli- 
tion to purchase them is continually increasing, their price may to 
any degree of extravagance, and seems not to be limited by any ceitain 
boundary. If woodcocks should become so fashionable as to sell for 
twenty guineas a-piece, no effort of human industry could increase the 
numbci of those brought to market much beyond what it is at present. 
'I'he high price paid by the Romans, in the time of their greatest 
grandeur, for rare birds and fishes, may in this manner be easily ac- 
counted for. These puces were not the effects of the low value of silver 
in those times, but of the high v.due of such raiities and curiosities as 
human industry could not multiply at pleasure. The real value of silver 
was higher at Rome, for some time before and after the fall of the 1 e- 
pubhe, than it is through the greater part of Europe at present. Three 
sestertii, equal to about sixpence ster ling, w'as the price which tli^re- 
pubhe paid for the modius of peefoT the tithe wheat of Sicily. This 
price, however, was probably below the average market price, the obh- 
gation to deliver their wheat at this rate being considered as a tax upon 
the Sicilian farmers. When the Romans, therefore, had occasion to 
order more corn than the tithe of wheat amounted to, they were bound 
by capitulation to pay for the suiplus at the rate of four sestertii, or 
cightpence sterling, the peck; and this had piobably been leckoncd 
the moderate and reasonable, that is, the oidinary or aveiagc contract 
puce of those times; it is equal to about one-and-twenty shillings the 
quarter. Eight-and-twenty shillings the quaitcr was, before the late 
years of scarcity, the ordinary contiact price of English wheat, which 
in quality is inferior to the Sicilian, and generally sells for a lower price 
in the European market. The value of silvei, thcieforc, m those ancient 
times, must have been to its value in the present, as three to four in- 
versely ; that is, three ounces of silver would then have puichased the 
same quantity of labour and commodities which foui ounces w ill do at 
present. When we icad in Pliny, tliercfoie, that Seius (Lib. x. c. 29.) 
bought a white nightingale, as a present foi the Empress Agrippina, at 
the price of six thousand sesterii, equal to about hfty pound of our 
present money; and that Asinius Celer (Lib. ix. c. 17.) purchased a 
surmullet at the price of eight thousand sestertii, equal to about sixty-six 
pounds thirteen shillings and fouipcnce of oui piesent money; the ex- 
travagance of those prices, how much soever it may surpiise us, is apt, 
notwithstanding, to appear to us about one-lhird less than it really was. 
Their real price, the quantity of labour and subsistence which w'as given 
away for them, was about one-third more than their nominal price is 
apt to express to us in the present times. Seius gave for the nightingale 
the command of a quantity of labour and subsistence equal to what 
66/. 13J. 4^/, would purchase in the present times; and Asinius Celer 
gave for the surmullet the command of a quantity equal to what 
88/. I ys. 9irf. wouTdTpurchase. What occasioned the extravagance of 
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those high prices wa s, not so much the abundance of silv er, as the 
abundance of lab our and subsistence^ of which those Romans had the 
disposal, beyond what was necessary for their own use. The quantity 
of silver, of which they had thq disposal, was a good deal less than 


what the command of the same quantity of labour and subsistence 
would have procured to them m the present times. 


Second Sort. — The second sort of rude produce of which the 
puce liscs in the progiess of improvement, is that which human indus- 
try can multiply m propoition to the demand. It consists m those^ 
useful plants and animals, ^n^jLjELuncuItivated co untries, nature pro- 
duces with such profuse abundance tharth'ey arroT little dr no value, 
and which, as cultivation advances, are therefore forced to give place 
to some more profitable produce. During a long period in the progress 
of improvement, the quantity of these is continually diminishing, while 
at the same time the demand for them is continually increasing. Their 
real value, therefore, the real quantity of labour which they will pur- 
chase or demand gradually rises, till at last it gets so high as to render 
them as profitable a produce as anything else which human industry 
can raise upon the most fertile and best cultivated land. When it has 
got so high It cannot well go higher. If it did, more land and more 
industry would soon be employed to increase their quantity. 

When the puce of cattle for example, rises so high that it is aspiofit- 
able to cultivate land m order to raise food for them, as in order to 
raise food for man, it cannot well go higher. If it did, more corn land, 
would soon be tuined into pasture. The extension of tillage by dimin- 
ishing the quantity of wild pastuie, diminishes the quantity of butcher’s- 
mcat winch the country naturally produces without labour or cultiva- 
tion, and by inci easing the number of those who have either corn, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the price of corn, to give in exchange for 
it, increases the demand. The price of butcher’s-meat, therefore, and 
consequently of cattle, must gradually rise till it gets so high that it 
becomes as profitable to employ the most fertile and best cultivated 
lands in raising food for them as in laising corn. But it must always 
be late in the progress of improvement befoie tillage can be so far ex- 
tended as to raise the price of cattle to its height , and till it has got to 
this height, if the country is advancing at all, their price must be con- 
tinually rising. There are, perhaps, some parts of Europe in which the 
price of cattle has not yet got to its height. It had not got to its height 
in any part of Scotland before the union. Had the Scotch cattle been 
always confined to the market of Scotland, in a country in which the 
quantity of land which can be applied to no other purposes but the 
feeding of cattle, is so great in proportion to what can be applied to 
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Other purposes, it is scarce possible perhaps, that their price could ever 
have risen so high as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the sake 
of feeding them. In England, the price of cattle, it has already been 
observed, seems in the neighbourhood of London, to have got to its 
height about the beginning of the last century ; but it was much later 
probably before it got to it through the greater part of the remoter 
counties ; in some of which perhaps, it may scarce yet have got to it. 
Of all the different substances, however, which compose this second 
soit of rude produce, cattle is perhaps, that of which the price, m the 
progress of improvement, first rises to this height. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got to this height, it seems scarce 
possible that the gi eater pait even of those lands which are capable of 
the highest cultivation, can be completely cultivated. In all farms too 
distant from any town to carry manure from it, that is, in thetargicater 
part of those of every extensive countiy, the quantity of well-cultivated 
land must be in proportion to the quantity of manure which the farm 
itself produces ; and this again must be in pi ©portion to the stock ot 
cattle which is maintained upon it. The land is manured either by 
pasturing the cattle upon it or by feeding them in the stable, and from 
thence carrying out their dung to it. But unless the price of the cattle 
be sufficient to pay both the rent and profit of cultivated land, the far- 
mer cannot afford to pasture them upon it, and he can still less afford 
to feed them m the stable. It is with the produce of improved and 
cultivated land only that cattle can be fed in the stable, because to 
collect the scanty and scattered produce of waste and unimproved 
lands would require too much labour and be too expensive. If the 
price of the cattle, therefore, is not sufficient to pay for the produce of 
improved and cultivated land when they are allowed to pasture it, that 
price will be still less sufficient to pay for that produce when it must be 
collected with a good deal of additional labour, and bi ought into the 
stable to them. In these circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can 
with profit be fed in the stable than what are necessary for tillage. 
But these can never afford manure enough for keeping constantly in 
good condition all the lands which they are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being insufficient for the whole farm, will naturally be 
reserved for the lands to which it can be most advantageously or con- 
veniently applied ; the most fertile, or those perhaps in the neighbour- 
hood of the farm-yard. These, therefore, will be kept constantly in 
good condition and fit for tillage. The rest will, the greater part of 
them, be allowed to he waste, producing scarce anything but some 
miserable pasture, just sufficient to keep alive a few straggling, half- 
starved cattle ; the farm, though much understocked in proportion to 
what would be necessary for its complete cultivation, being very 
frequently overstocked in proportion to its actual produce. A portion 
of this waste land, however, after having been pastured in this wretched 
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manner for six or seven years together may be ploughed up, when it 
will yield perhaps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of some other 
coarse gram, and then being entirely exhausted, it must be rested and 
pastured again as before, and another portion ploughed up to be m the 
same manner exhausted and rested again in its turn. Such accoidingly 
was the general system of management all o ver the low country of 
"‘S^'na ndlicfore the union. The lanSTwhich were Iccpt 'constantly well 
'maruTred aniTIn good contution, seldom exceeded a third or a fourth 
pait of the whole farm, and sometimes did not amount to a fifth or a 
sixth pait of it. The rest weie never mania ed, but a certain poitiou 
of them was m its turn, notwithstanding, regularly cultivated and 
exhausted. Under this system of management it is evident even that 
pait of the lands of Scotland which is capable of good cultivation, 
rould pioducc but little m comparison of what it may be capable of 
producing. But how disadvantageous soever this system may appear, 
yet before the union the low pure of cattle seems to have rendered it 
almost unavoidable If, notwithstanding a great rise in their price, it 
still continues to prevail through a considciablc part of the country, it 
is owing, m many places, no doubt, to ignoiancc and attachment to old 
customs, but in most places to the unavoidable obstructions which the 
natural course of things opposes to the nninediatc or speedy establish- 
of abetter system, fiist, to the poverty of the tenants, to their not 
having yet had time to acquire a stock of cattle sufficient to cultivate 
their lands more completely’, the same rise of puce which would render 
it advantageous to them to maintain a greater stock, rendering it more 
difficult for them to acqmic it ; and secondly, to their not having yet 
had time to put their lands in condition to maintain this greater stock 
properly, supposing they were capable of acqiiiimg it. The increase 
of stock and the improvement of land are two events which must go 
hand m hand, and of which the one can nowhere much outrun the 
other. Without some increase of stock, there can be scarce any im- 
provement of land, but there can be no considerable increase of stock 
but m consequence of a considerable improvement of land ; because 
otherwise the land could not maintain it. These natural obstructions 
to the establishment of a belter system, cannot be removed but by a 
long course of frugality and industry ; and half a century or a century 
more perhaps, must pass away before the old system, which is wearing 
out gradually, can be completely abolished through all the different 
parts of the country. Of all the commercial advantages, however, 
which Scotland has derived from the union vnth England, this rise in 
the price of cattle is perhaps, the greatest. It has not only raised the 
value of all highland estates, but it has perhaps, been the principal 
cause of the improvement of the low country. 

, In all new colonies the great quantity of waste land, which can for 
jnany years be applied to no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, 
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soon rcncleis them extremely abundant, and m everything great cheap- 
ness IS the necessary consequence of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonies in America were originally carried from 
Europe, they soon multiplied so much there, and became of so little 
value, that even horses were allowed to run wild in the woods without 
any owner thinking it worth while to claim them. It must be a long 
time after the first establishment of such colonics, before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the pioduce of cultivated land. The 
same causes, therefore, the want of manuie, and the disproportion be- 
tween the stock employed m cultivation, and the land which it is des- 
tined to cultivate, arc likely to introduce there a system of husbandry 
not unlike that which still continues to take place in so many parts of 
Scotland. Mr. Kalm, the Swedish tiavcller, when he gives an account 
of the husbandly of some of the English colonies in North Ameiica, as 
he found it in 1749, observes, accoidingly, that he can with difficulty 
discover there the character of the English nation, so well skilled in all 
the different branches of agiicultuie. They make scarce any manuie 
for their corn-fields, he says ; but when one piece of ground has been 
exhausted by continual cropping, they clear and cultivate another piece 
of flesh land ; and when that is exhausted, piocccd to a third. Their 
cattle are allowed to wander through the woods and other uncultivated 
grounds, where they are half-starved ; having long ago extirpated 
almost all the annual grasses by cropping them too early in the spring, 
before they had tunc to foim their floweis, or to shed their seeds. 
(Travels, vol. 1. p. 343.) The annual grasses weic, it seems, the best 
natural grasses in that pait of North Amciica ; and when the Euro- 
peans fiist settled there, they used to giow very thick, and to use three 
or foul feet high. A piece ot giound which, when he wiotc, could not 
maintain one cow, would in foiiner times, he was assuied, have main- 
tained four, each of which would have given four limes the quantity of 
milk which that one was capable of giving. The poorness of the pas- 
ture had, in his opinion, occasioned the degiadation of their cattle, 
which degenerated sensibly from one genciation to another. They 
were probably not unlike that stunted breed which was common all 
over Scotland thiity or forty years ago, and which is now so much 
mended through the greater part of the low country, not so much by a 
change of the breed, thoiigli that expedient has been employed in some 
places, as by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 

Though It is late, thcrcfoie, m the progress of improvement before 
cattle can bring such a price as to render it piofitable to cultivate land 
for the sake of feeding them, yet of all the different parts which com- 
pose this second sort of rude produce, they are perhaps the first which 
bring this price ; because till they bring it, it seems impossible that 
improvement can be brought near even to that degtee of perfection to 
which it has arrived in many paits of Euiope. 
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As cattle arc among the first, so perhaps venison is among the last 
parts of this sort of rude produce which bring this price. The price of 
venison in Great Britain, how extravagant soever it may 2-ppea^is not _ 
near^su^cient to compensate the expense of a Seer parTc, as js well^ 
Ir'nown to alTlKdse 'who have had any experience in the feeding of deer. ^ 
IfTt was otherwise, the feeding ofcTeer would soon become an article 
of common farming , in the same manner as the feeding of those small 
birds called Turdi was among the ancient Romans. Vano and Colu- 
mella assure us that it was a most profitable article. The fattening of 
ortolans, buds of passage which arrive lean in the country, is said to be 
so in some parts of France. If venison continues in fashion, and the 
wealth and the luxury of Great Britain inciease as they have done 
for some time past, its pi ice may very piobably rise still higher than it 
is at present. 

Between that period in the progress of improvement which brings to 
its height the price of so necessary an article as cattle, and that which 
brings to it the price of such a supei flinty as venison, there is a very 
long interval, m the couise of which many other soits of rude produce 
gradually arrive at their highest price, some sooner and some later, 
according to different circumstances. 

Thus in every farm the offals of the barn and stables will maintain a 
certain number of p oultry.. These, as they are fed with what would 
otherwise be lost, are a mere save-all ; and as they cost the farmer 
scarce anything, so he can afford to sell them for very little. Almost 
all that he gets is pure gain, and their price can scarce be so low as to 
discourage him from feeding this number. But in countries ill culti- 
vated, and therefore but thinly inhabited, the poultry, which arc thus 
raised without expense, are often fully sufficient to supply the whole 
demand. In this state of things, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
butcher’s-meat, or any other sort of animal food. But the whole quan- 
tity of poultry which the farm in this manner produces without expense, 
must always be much smaller than the whole quantity of butcher’s- 
meat which is reared upon it ; and m times of wealth and luxury what 
is rare, with only nearly equal merit, is always preferred to what is 
common. As wealth and luxury increase, therefore, in consequence of 
improvement and cultivation, the price of poultiy gradually rises above 
that of butcher’s-meat, till at last it gets so high that it becomes pro- 
fitable to cultivate land for the sake of feeding them. When it has got 
to this height it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land would soon 
be turned to this purpose. In several provinces of France, the feeding 
of poultry is considered as a very important article in rural economy, 
and sufficiently profitable to encourage the farmer to raise a consider- 
able quantity of Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpose. A 
middling farmer will there sometimes have four hundred fowls in his 
yard. The feeding of poultry seems scarce yet to be generally con- 
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sldered as a matter of so much importance in England. They are cer- 
tainly, however, dearer in England than in France, as England re- 
ceives considerable supplies fiom France. In the progress of improve- 
ment, the period at which every particular sort of animal food- is 
dearest, must naturally be that which immediately precedes the general 
practice of cultivating land for the sake of raising it. For some time 
before this practice becomes general, the scarcity must necessarily raise 
the price. After it has become general, new methods of feeding are 
commonly fallen upon, which enable the farmer to raise upon the same 
quantity of ground a much greater quantity of that particular sort of 
animal food. The plenty not only obliges him to sell cheaper, but in 
consequence of these improvements he can afford to sell cheaper ; for 
if he could not afford it, the plenty would not be of long continuance. 
It has been probably in this manner that the introduction of clover, 
turnips, carrots, cabbages, etc., has contiibuted to sink the common 
price of butcher’s-meat in the London market somewhat below what it 
was about the beginning of the last century. 

The hog, that finds his food among ordure, and greedily devours 
many things rejected by every other useful animal, is, like poultry, 
originally kept as a save-all. As long as the number of such animals, 
which can thus be reared at little or no expense, is fully sufficient to 
supply the demand, this sort of butcher's-meat comes to market at a much 
lower price than any other. But when the demand rises beyond what 
this quantity can supply, when it becomes necessary to raise food on pur- 
pose for feeding and fattening hogs, in the same manner as for feeding and 
fattening other cattle, the price necessarily rises, and becomes propor- 
tionably either higher or lower than that of other butcher's-meat, accord- 
ing as the nature of the country, and the state of its agriculture, happen 
to render the feeding of hogs more or less expensive than that of other 
cattle. In France, according to Mr. Buflbn, the price of pork is nearly 
equal to that of beef. In most parts of Great Britain it is at present 
somewhat higher. 

The great rise in the price both of hogs and poultry has in Great 
Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of the number of 
cottagers and other small occupiers of land; an event which has in 
every part of Europe been the immediate forerunner of improvement 
and better cultivation, but which at the same time may have con- 
tributed to raise the price of those articles, both somewhat sooner and 
somewhat faster than it would otheiwise have risen. As the poorest 
family can often maintain a cat or a dog, without any expense, so the 
poorest occupiers of land can commonly maintain a few poultry, or a 
sow and a few pigs, at very little. The little offals of their own table, 
their whey, skimmed milk, and buttermilk, supply those animals with 
a part of their food, and they find the rest in the neighbouring fields 
without doing any sensible damage to anybody, By diminishing the 
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number of those small occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this sort of 
provisions which is thus produced at little or no expense, must cer- 
tainly have been a good deal diminished, and their price must con- 
sequently have been raised both sooner and faster than it would other- 
wise have risen. Sooner or later, however, in the progress of im- 
provement, it must at any rate have risen to the utmost height to 
which it is capable of rising ; or to the price which pays the labour 
and expense of cultivating the land which furnishes them with food 
as well as these are paid upon the greater part of other culti- 
vated land. 

The business of the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and poultry, is 
originally earned on as a save-all. The cattle necessarily kept upon 
the farm, produce more milk than eithei the reaiing of their own young, 
or the consumption of the farmei’s family requires ; and they produce 
most at one particular season. But of all the productions of land, 
milk is perhaps the most peiishable. In the warm season, when it is 
most abundant, it will scarcekeep foui-and-twenty hours. The fanner, 
by making it into fresh butcer, stoics a small pait of it for a week ; by 
making it into salt butter, for a yeai ; and by making it into cheese, he 
stores a much greater part of it for seveial years. Part of all these is 
reserved for the use of his own family. The lest goes to market, in 
order to find the best price which is to be had, and which can scarce be 
so low as to discourage him from sending thither whatever is over and 
above the use of his own family. If it is very low, indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very slovenly and dirty manner, and 
will scarce perhaps think it worth while to have a particular room or 
building on purpose for it, but will suffer the business to be carried on 
amidst the smoke, filth, and nastiness of his own kitchen ; as was the 
case of almost all the farmers’ dairies m Scotland thirty or forty years 
ago, and as is the case of many of them still. The same causes which 
gradually raise the price of bulcher’s-meat, the increase of the demand, 
and, in consequence of the improvement of the country, the diminu- 
tion of the quantity which can be fed at little or no expense, raise, in 
the same manner, that of the produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butchePs-meat, or with the 
expense of feeding cattle. The increase of price pays for more labour, 
care, and cleanliness. The dairy becomes more worthy of the farmePs 
attention, and the quality of its produce gradually improves. The 
price at last gets so high that it becomes worth while to employ some of 
the most fertile and best cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely for 
the purpose of the dairy ; and when it has got to this height, it cannot 
well go higher. If it did, more land would soon be turned to this 
purpose. It seems lo have got to this height through the greater part 
oT England, where much good land is commonly employed in this 
manner. If you except the neighbourhood of a few considerable towns> 
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it seems not yet to ha\e got to this height <iny where in Scotland, w here 
common farmers seldom employ much good land in raising food for 
cattle merely for the purpose of the dairy. The price of the produce, 
though it has risen very considerably within these few years, is pro- 
bably still too low to admit of it. The inferiority of the quality, 
indeed, compared with that of the produce of English dairies, is fully 
equal to that of the price. But this inferiority of quality is, perhaps, 
rather the effect of this lowness of price than the cause of it. Though 
the quality was much better, the greater part of what is brought to 
market could not, I apprehend, in the present circumstances of the 
country, be disposed of at a much better price ; and the present price, 
it IS probable, would not pay the expense of the land and labour 
necessary for producing a much better quality. Through the greater 
part of England, notwithstanding the superiority of price, the dairy is 
not reckoned a more profitable employment of land than the raisin g of. 
c orn, or the fattening of cattle, the two great objects of agriculture. 
Throughout the greater part of Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet be 
even so profitable. 

The lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be completely culti- 
vated and improved, till once the price of every produce, which human 
industry is obliged to raise upon them, has got so high as to pay for 
the expense of complete improvement and cultivation. In order to do 
this, the price of each particular produce must be sufficient, first, to pay 
tl^rent of good corn land, as it is that which regulates the rent of the 
greate'f pafrdr oFlier cultivated land ; a nd secon dly,_t o pay the labour 
expense of the fanner as-JKeU, as they are commonly paid upoiT 
^o3 corn land j o r. in other words, to replade'with tlie ordinary profits 
tlie stock which he employs about it. This rise in the pnee of each 
particular produce, must evidently be previous to the improvement and 
cultivation of the land which is destined for raising it. Gam is the 
end of all improvement, and nothing could deserve that name of 
which loss was to be the necessary consequence. But loss must be the 
necessary consequence of improving land for the sake of a produce of 
which the price could never bring back the expense. If the complete 
impiovement and cultivation of the country be, as it most certainly is, 
the greatest of all public advantages, this rise in the price of all those 
different sorts of rude produce, instead of being considered as a public 
calamity, ought to be regarded as the necessary foierunner and attend- 
ant of the greatest of all public advantages. 

This rise too in the nominal or money price of all those different 
sorts of rude produce has been the effect, not of any degradation in 
the value of silver, but of a rise in their real price. They have become 
worth, not only a greater quantity of silver, but a greater quantity of 
labour and subsistence than before. As it costs a greater quantity 
of labour and subsistence to bring them to market, so when thev 
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arc brought thither, tlicy represent or they are equivalent to a 
greater quantity. 


Third Sort. — The third and last sort of rude produce, of which 
the puce naturally uses in the progress of improvement, i s that 
which the efficacy of human industry in augmenting the ^ant^^_i^ 
either li'mTte^ of micet tain. .Though the rearpnce'brtKTrsorFoTriide 
produc^Th^efore, naturally tends to rise m the progress of improve- 
ment, yet, according as diffeicnt accidents happen to render the efforts 
of human industry moie or less successful in augmenting the quantity. 
It may happen sometimes even to fall, sometimes to continue the same 
in very different peiiods of improvement, and sometimes to rise more 
01 less in the same period. 

Theie are some sorts of rude produce which nature has rendered a 
kind of appendages to other sorts ; so that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is necessarily limited by that of the 
other. The quantity of wool or of law hides, for example, which any 
country can afford, is n ecessarily limite d, by the number of g reat and 
sma l l cattle that a re kep^in it. The state of its improvement, and the 
nature" 3 t its agriculture, again, necessarily determine this number. 

The same causes which, in the progress of improvement, giadually 
raise the puce of butcher’s-meat, should have the same effect, it may 
be thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, and raise them too 
nearly in the same proportion. It probably would be so, if in the rude 
beginnings of improvement the maiket for the latter commodities was 
confined within as narrow bounds as that for the former. But the 
extent of their respective markets is commonly extremely different. 

The market for butcher’s-meat is .ilmost everywhere confined to the 
country which produces it. Ireland, and some part of British America 
indeed, carry on a considerable trade in salt provisions ; but they are, 

V believe, the only countries in the commercial woild which do so, or 
which export to other countries any considerable part of their butcher’s- 
meat. 

The market for wool and raw hides, on the contrary, is m the rude 
beginnings of improvement very seldom confined to the country which 
produces them. They can easily be transported to distant countries, 
wool without any preparation, and raw hides with very little : and as 
they are the materials of many manufactures, the industry of other 
countries may occasion a demand for them, though that of the country 
which produces them might not occasion any. 1 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly inhabited, the 
price of the wool and the hide bears always a much greater proportion 
to that of the whole beast, than in countries where, improvement 
and population being further advanced, there is more demand for 
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butcher’s-ineat. Mr. Hume observes, that in the Saxon times, tlie 
fleece was estimated at two-fifths of the value of the whole sheep, and 
that this was much above the proportion of its perfect estimation. In 
some provinces of Spam, I have been assur ed th e sheep is^frequently 
killed merely for the sake of t hFUcecc andT the tallow. The carcase is 
often left to rot upon the ground, or to be devour^ by beasts and birds 
of prey. If this sometimes happens even in Spain, it happens almost 
constantly in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, and m many other parts of 
Spanish America, where the horned cattle are almost constantly Ifilled 
merely for the sake of the hide and the tallow. This too used to hap- 
pen almost constantly m Hispaniola, while it was infested by the 
Buccaneers, and before the settlement, improvement, and populousness 
of the French plantations (which now extend round the coast of almost 
the whole western half of the island) had given some value to the 
cattle of the Spaniards, who still continue to possess, not only the 
eastern part of the coast, but the whole inland and mountainous part of 
the country. 

Though in the progress of improvement and population, t he price of, 
the w hole be a st n ecessarily rises, yet the price of the carcase is likely 
to be much more aSected T)y~ this rise than that of the wool and the 
hide. The market for the carcase, being in the rude state of society 
confined always to the country which produces it, must necessarily be 
extended in proportion to the improvement and population of that 
countiy. But the market for the wool and the hides even of a barbar- 
ous country, oft en extending t o th e who le commercial world, it can very 
seldom be enlarged in the same proportion. The state of the whole 
commercial world can seldom be much affected by the improvement of 
any particular country ; and the market for such commodities may 
remain the same, or very nearly the same, after such improvements as 
before. It should, however, in the natural course of things rather upon 
the whole be somewhat extended in consequence of them. If the 
manufactures especially, of which those commodities are the materials, 
should ever come to flourish m the country, the market, though it might 
not be much enlarged, would at least be brought much nearer to the 
place of growth than before ; and the price of those materials might 
at least be increased by what had usually been the expense of trans- 
porting them to distant countries. Though it might not rise therefore 
in the same proportion as that of butcher's-meat, it ought naturally to 
rise somewhat, and it ought certainly not to fall. 

In England, however, notwithstanding the flounshing state of its 
woollen manufacture, the price of English wool has fallen very consi- 
derably since th e time of Edward III. There are many authentic 
records which deinohstrate that during the reign of that prince (towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century, or about 1339) what was reckoned 
the moderate and reasonable price of the tod or twenty-eight pounds of 
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English wool, was not less than ten shillings of the money of those 
times,* containing, at the rate of twenty-pence the ounce, six ounces 
of silver Tower-weight, equal to about thirty shillings of our present 
money. In the present times, one-and-twenty shillings the tod may be 
reckoned a good price for very good English wool. The money puce 
of wool, therefore, in the time of Edward II I., was to its money price 
in the present times as ten to seven. The superiority of its real price 
was still greater. At the rate of six shillings and eightpence the quaitei, 
ten shillings was in those ancient times the price of twelve bushels of 
wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight shillings the quarter, one-and-twenty 
shillings IS in the present times the price of six bushels only. The 
proportion between the real prices of ancient and modern times there- 
fore, IS as twelve to six, or as two to one. In those ancient times a tod 
of wool would have purchased twice th e quan tity of si^sistence which it 
will purchase at present; and consequently t^ce'fhe quantity of labour, 
if the real recohipchse* of labour had been the same in both periods. 

This degradation both in the leal and nominal value of wool could 
never have happened in consequence of the natural course of things. It 
has accordingly been the effect of violence and artifice • First, of the 
absolute prohibition of expoiting wool fioin England , Secondly, of 
the permission of importing it fiom .Span^ duty free ; Thirdly, of the 
prohibition of expoiting it from IreTaird to any other country but 
England. In consequence of these legulations the market for Eng- 
lish wool, instead of being somewhat extended in consequence of the 
iinprovcincnt of England, has been confined to the home market, 
wheie the wool of scveial othei countries is allowed to come into com- 
petition with It, and where that of Ireland is foiced into competition 
with It. As the woollen manufactures too of Ireland are fully as much 
discouraged a; is consistent with justice and fair dealing, the Irish can 
work up but a small part of their own wool at home, and are therefore 
obliged to send a greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the only 
market they arc alloivecl. (Prohibitory export duties partially repealed 
in 1825, and finally, in 1833, and on imports in i84^._ 

. I have not been able to iiiid any such authentic" records concerning 
the price of raw hides m ancient times. Wool was commonly paid as 
a subsidy to the king, and its valuation in that subsidy ascertains, at 
least in some degree, what was its oidinary price. But this seems not 
to have been the case with raw hides. Fleetwood, howevei, from an 
Recount in 1425, between the prior of liurcesler Oxford and one of his 
\ canons, gives us their price, at least as it was stated upon that particu- 
lar occasion, viz. five ox hides at twelve shillings ; five cow hides at 
seven shillings and threepence ; thirty-six sheep skins of two years old 
at nine shillings ; sixteen calf skins at two shillings. In 1425, twelve 
shillings contained about the same quantity of silver as four-and-twenty 

' Siuuh'i Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5, 6, 7 , vol. ii c 176. 
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shillings of our present money. An ox hide therefore, was in this 
account valued at the same quantity of silver as 4!ths. of our present 
money. Its nominal price was a good deal lower than at present. But 
at the rate of six shillings and eight-pence the quarter, twelve shillings 
would in those times have pin chased eighteen bushels and four-fifths of 
a bushel of wheat, which, at three and sixpence the bushel, would in the 
present time cost 5IJ. An ox hide, therefore, would in those times 
liave purchased as much corn as ten shillings and threepence would 
purchase at present. Its real value was equal to ten shillings and 
threepence of our present money. In those ancient times, when the 
cattle vvere half starved during the gieater part of the winter, we can- 
not suppose that they were of a very large size. An ox hide which 
weighs four stone of sixteen pounds avoirdupois is not in the present 
times reckoned a bad one ; and in those ancient times would probablj 
have been reckoned a vcr>' good one. But at half a crown the stone, 
which at this moment (February 1773) I understand to be the common 
price, such a hide would at present cost only ten shillings. Though its 
nominal pi ice, therefore, is higher in the present than it was in those 
ancient times, its real price, the real quantity of subsistence which it 
will purchase or command, is rather somewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as stated in the above account, is nearly in the common propor- 
tion to that of ox hides. That of sheep skins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been sold with the wool. That of calves’ skins, on 
the contrary, is greatly below it. In countries rvhere the price of cattle 
is very low, the calves, which aie not intended to be 1 eared in order to 
keep up the stock, are generally killed very young ; as was the case m 
Scotland twenty or thiity yeais ago. It saves the milk, winch their 
price would not pay foi. The skins of the calves, therefore, are com- 
monly good for little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at present than it was a 
few years ago ; owing probably to the taking off the duty upon seal 
skins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, the importation of raw 
hides from Ireland and from the plantations, duty free, which was done 
in 1769. Take the whole of the present century at an average, their 
real price has probably been somewhat higher than it was in those 
ancient times. The nature of the commodity renders it not quite so 
proper for being transported to distant markets as wool. It suffers 
more by keeping. A salted hide is reckoned inferior to a fresh one, and 
sells for a lower price. This circumstance must necessarily have some 
tendency to sink the price of the raw hides produced in a country 
which does not manufacture them, but is obliged to export them ; and 
comparatively to raise that of those pioduced in a country which does 
manufacture them. It must have some tendency to sink their price in a 
barbarous, and to raise it in an improved and manufacturing countrjv 
It must have had some tendency therefore, to sink it in ancient and to 
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raise it in modern times. Our tanners, besides, have not been quite so 
successful as our clothiers in convincing the wisdom of the nation, that 
the safety of the commonwealth depends upon the prosperity of their 
particular manufacture. They have accordingly been much less 
favoured. The exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been prohibited 
and declared a nuisance, but their importation from foreign countries 
has been subjected to a duty ; and though this duty has been taken off 
from those of 1 1 eland and the plantations (for the limited time of five 
years only), yet Ireland has not been confined to the market of Gieat 
Britain for the sale of its surplus hides, or of those which are not manu- 
factured at home. The hides of common cattle have but within these 
few years been put among the enumerated commodities which the 
plantations can send nowhere but to the mother country ; neither has 
the commerce of Ireland been m this case oppressed hitherto, in order 
to support the manufactures of Great Biitain. 

Whatever regulations tend to sink the price either of wool or raw 
hides below what it naturally would be, must, in an improved and cul- 
tivated country, have some tendency to raise the price of butcher’s- 
meat. The price both of the great and small cattle, which are fed on 
improved and cultivated land, must be sufficient to pay the rent which 
the landlord, and the profit which the farmer, has reason to expect 
from improved and cultivated land. If it is not, they will soon cease 
to feed them. Whatever part of this price, theicfoic, is not paid by 
the wool and the hide, must be paid by the carcase. The less there is 
paid for the one, the more must be paid for the other. In what manner 
this price is to be divided upon the different parts of the beast, is 
indifferent to the landlords and farmers, provided it is all paid to them. 
Jn an impioved and cultivated country, therefore, their interest as land- 
lords and faimers cannot be much affected by such regulations, though 
their interest as consumers may, by the rise m the price of piovisions. 
It would be quite otherwise, however, in an unimproved and unculti- 
vated country, where the greater part of the lands could be applied to 
no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, and where the wool and the 
hide made the principal part of the value of those cattle. Their in- 
terest as landlords and farmers would in this case be very deeply 
affected by such regulations, and their interest as consumers very 
little. The fall in the price of wool and the hide would not in this 
case raise the price of the carcase, because the greater part of the 
lands of the country being applicable to no other purpose but the 
feeding of cattle, the same number would still continue to be fed. The 
same quantity of butcher’s-meat would still come to market. The 
demand for it would be no greater than before. Its price, therefore, 
would be the same as before. The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along With it both the r^nt and the profit of all those lands of which 
cattle was the principal produce, that is, of the greater part of the 
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lands of the country. The perpetual prohibition of the exportation of 
wool, which is commonly, but very falsely, ascribed to Edward III., 
would, in the then circumstances of the country, have been the most 
destructive regulation which could well have been thought of. It 
would not only have reduced the actual value of the greater part of the 
lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the price of the most important 
species of small cattle, it would have retarded very much its subse- 
quent improvement. 

The wool of Scotland fell very considerably in its price in conse- 
quence of the union with England, by which it was excluded from the 
great market of Europe, and confined to the narrow one of Great 
Britain. The value of the greater part of the lands in the southern 
counties of Scotland, which arc chiefly a sheep country, would have 
been very deeply affected by this event, had not the rise m the price of 
butcher’s-meat fiilly compensated the fall m the puce of wool. 

As the efficacy of human industry, in increasing the quantity either 
of wool or of raw hides, is limited, so far as it depends upon the pro- 
duce of the country where it is exerted, so it is uncertain so far as it 
depends upon the produce of other countries. It so far depends, not 
so much upon the quantity which they produce, as upon that which 
they do not manufacture ; and upon the restraints which they may or 
may not think proper to impose upon the exportation of this sort of 
rude produce. These circumstances, as they are altogether indepen- 
dent of domestic industry, so they necessarily render the efficacy of its 
efforts more or less uncertain. In multiplying this sort of rude pro- 
duce, therefore, the efficacy of human industry is not only limited, 
but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very impoitant sort of rude produce, the 
quantity of fish that is brought to market, it is likew ise both limited 
and uncertain. It is lim ited by the loc^al situatio n of the co untr>% by 
the proximity or distance oTTIs different provinces from the sea, by the 
number of its lakes and rivers, and by what may be called the fertility 
or barrenness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, as to this sort of rude 
produce. As population increases, as the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country grows greater and greater, there come to be 
more buyers of fish, and those buyers, too, have a greater quantity and 
variety of ether goods, or, what is the same thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, to buy tvith. But it will generally 
be impossible to supply the great and extended market without employ- 
ing a quantity of labour greater than in proportion to what has been 
requisite for supplying the narrow and confined one. A market which, 
from requiring only one thousand, comes to requiie annually ten thou- 
sand tons of fish, can seldom be supplied without employing more than 
ten times the quantity of labour which had before been sufficient to 
supply it. The fish mus^ generally be sought for at a greater distance, 
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larger vessels must be employed, and more extensive machinery of 
every kind made use of. The re^ price of this commodity, therefore, 
naturally rises in the progress of improvement. It has accordingly 
done so, I believe, more or less in every country. 

Though the success of a particular day’s fishing may be a very 
uncertain matter, yet, the local situation of the country being sup- 
posed, the general efficacy of industry in bringing a certain quantity of 
fish to market, taking the course of a year, or of several years together, 
it may perhaps be thought, is certain enough ; and it, no doubt, is so 
As It depends more, however, upon the local situation of the country, 
than upon the state of its wealth and industry ; as upon this account it 
may m different countries be the same in very different periods of im- 
provement, and very different in the same period; its connection with 
the state of improvement is uncertain, and it is of this sort of uncer- 
tainty that I am here speaking. 

In increasing the quantity of the diffeient minerals and metals which 
are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that of the more precious ones 
particularly, the efficacy of human industry seems not to be limited, 
but to be altogether uncertain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is to be found in any 
country is not limited by anything in its local situation, such as the 
fertility or barrenness of its own mines. Those metals frequently 
abound in countries wkichjpossess no mines.^ Their quantity in every 
particular country setflfis to depend upon two different circumstances ; 
first, upon its power of purchasing, upon the state of its industry, upon 
the annual jiroduce of its land and labour, in consequence of which it 
can afford to employ a greater or a smaller quantity of labour and sub- 
sistence in bringing or purchasing such superfluities as gold and silver, 
either from its own mines or from those of other countries ; and, 
secondly, upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines which may 
happen at any narticnl a r ti me to supply the co mmercial world witli 
those rnetals. The quantity of those metals in the countries most 
remote from ‘the mines, must be more or less affected by this fertility 
or barrenness, on account of the easy and cheap transportation of 
those metals, of their small bulk and great value. Their quantity in 
China and Hindostan must have been more or less affected by the 
abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular country depends upon the 
former of those two circumstances (the power of purchasing), their real 
price, like that of all other luxuries and superfluities, is likely to rise with 
the wealth and improvement of the country, and to fall with its poverty 
and depression. Countries which have a great quantity of labour and 
subsistence to spare, can afford to purchase any particular quantity of 
those metals at the expense of a greater quantity of labour and sub- 
sistence,^ than countries which have less to spare. 
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So far as their quantity in any particular country depends upon the 
latter of those two circumstances (the fertility or barrenness of the 
mines which happen to supply the commercial world), their real price, 
the real quantity of labour and subsistence which they will purchase or 
exchange for, will, no doubt, sink more or less in proportion to the 
fertility, and rise in proportion to the barrenness, of those mines. 

The fertility or barrenness of the mines, however, which may hap- 
pen at any particular time to supply the commercial world, is a circum- 
stance which, it is evident, may ha\e no soit of connection with the 
state of industry in a particular country. It seems even to have no 
very necessary connection with that of the woild in general. As arts 
and commerce, indeed, gradually spiead themsehes over a greater and 
a greater part of the eaith, the search for new mines, being extended 
over a wider surface, may have somewhat a bettei chance for being 
successful than when confined within narrower bounds. The dis- 
covery of new mines, however, as the old ones come to be gradually 
exhausted, is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, and such as no 
human skill or industry can ensme. All indications, it is acknow- 
ledged, are doubtful, and the actual discovery and successful working 
of a new mine can alone ascertain the reality of its value, or even of 
Its existence. In this search there seem to be no certain limits either 
to the possible success, or to the possible disappointment of human 
industr}^ In the course of a century or two, it is possible that new 
mines may be discovered more fertile than any that have cv cr jet been 
known ; and it is just cqu.illy possible that the most fcitilc mine then 
known may be moic banen than any that was wrought before the dis- 
covery of the mines of America. Whether the one or the other of 
those two events may happen to take place, is of veiy little import- 
ance to the real wealth and prosperity of the world, to the real value 
of the annual produce of the land and labour of mankind. Its 
nominal value, the quantity of gold and silver by which this annual 
produce could be expressed or represented, would, no doubt, be very 
different ; but its real value, the real quantity of labour which it could 
purchase or command, would be precisely the same. A shilling might 
in the one case represent no more labour than a penny does at present ; 
and a penny in the other might represent as much as a shilling does 
now. But in the one case he who had a shilling in his pocket, would 
be no richer than he who has a penny at present ; and in the other, he 
who had a penny would be just as rich as he who has a shilling now. 
The cheapness and abundance of gold and silver plate, would be the 
sole advantage which the world could derive from the one event, and 
dearness and scarcity of those trifling supeifluities the only incon- 
veniency it could suffer from the other. 
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Conclusion of the Digression concerning the Variations m the Value 
of Silver. 

The greater part of the writers who have collected the money prices 
of things in ancient times, seem to have considered the low money 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, m other words, the high 
value of gold and silvci, as a proof, not only of the scarcity of those 
metals, but of the povei ty and barbarism of the country at the time when 
it took place. This notion is connected with the system of political 
economy which represents national wealth as consisting in th e abun- 
dance, and national poverty in the scarcity oTgold and silver; a system 
'which I shalT’chdeavouFto explain and examine at~great*Tehgth m the 
fourth book of this inquiry. I shall only observe at present, that the 
high value of the precious metals can be no proof of the poverty or 
ba,rbarism of any particular country at the time when it took place. 

It is a proof only of the barrenness of the mines which happened at 
that time to supply the commercial w’oild. A poor country, as it can- 
not affoid to buy more, so it can as little afford to pay dearer for gold 
and silver than a rich one ; and the value of those metals, therefore, is 
not likely to be higher in the former than m the latter. In China, 
country much riclmr than any pait of Europe, the value of the pre-, 
“CtbuTmer^nfs “much higher than in any part of Europe. ^As the 
wealth of Eltrb’pe, indeed, has inci eased gicatly since the discovery of 
the mines of America, so the v.iluc of gold and silver has gradually 
diminished. This diminution of their value, however, has not been 
owing to the increase of the real wealth of Europe, of the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour, but to the accidental discovery of more 
abundant mines than any that wcie known before. The increase of 
the quantity of gold and silver m Eiiiope, and the increase of its manu- 
factures and agriculture, are two events which, though they have hap- 
pened nearly about the same time, yet have arisen from very different 
causes, and have scarce any natuial connection with one another. 
The one has arisen from a mere accident, m which neither prudence 
nor policy either had or could have any share : the other from the fall 
of the feudal system, .and from the establishment of a government 
which afforded to industry the only encouragement which it requires, , 
some tolerable security that it shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, * 
Poland, where the feudal system s till continues to take place, is at this 
d.ay as beggarly a country as it was before the discovery of America. 
The money price of corn, however, has risen ; the real value of the 
precious metals has fallen in Poland, in the same manner as in other 
parts of Europe. Their quantity, there, must have increased there as 
in other places, and nearly in the same proportion to the annual 
produce of its land and labour. This increase of the quantity of those 
metals, however, has not, it seems, increased that annual produce, has 
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neither improved the manufactures and agriculture of the country', 
nor mended the circumstances of its inhabitants. Spam and Portugal, 
the countries which possess the mines, arc, after Poland, perhaps, the 
two most beggarly countries in Europe. The value of the precious 
metals, however, must ‘be lower in Spam and Portugal than in any 
other part of Europe ; as they come from those countries to all other 
parts of Europe, loaded, not only with a freight and an insurance, but 
with the expense of smuggling, their exportation being either prohibited 
or subjected to a duty. In proportion to the annual produce of the 
land and labour, therefore, their quantity must be greater in those 
countries than in any other part of Europe, those countries, however, 
are poorer than the greater pait of Europe. Though the feudal 
system has been abolished in Spam and Portugal, it has not been 
succeeded by a much better. 

As the low value of gold and silver, therefoic, is no proof of the 
wealth and flourishing state of the country where it takes place ; so 
neither is their high value, or the low money price either of goods in 
general, or of corn in particular, any pioof of its poverty and 
its barbarism. 

But though the low money price either of goods in general, or of 
corn m particular, be no proof of the poverty or barbarism of the 
times, the low money price of some particular sorts of goods, such as 
cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, etc., m proportion to that of corn, is 
a most decisive one. It cleaily demonstrates, first, their great abun- 
dance m” proportion to that of corn, and consequently the great extent 
of th^ la nd w hich they occupied m proportion to what w as occupied 
Sy'q^ iTrand,' secondly, the' low value oT thTslan'd m proportion to that 
of ^tn lan^ and consequently the uncultivated and u nimprov e d state 
of the far greater part of the lands of the'eouhtry. It clearly demon- 
^trates that the stock and population of the country did not bear the 
same proportion to the extent of its territory, which they commonly do 
in civilized countries, and that society was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or low money puce either 
of goods m general, or of corn in particular, we can infer only that the 
mines which at that time happened to supply the commercial world 
with gold and silver, were fertile or barren, not that the country was 
rich or poor. But from the high or low money price of some sorts of 
goods in proportion to that of others, we can infer, with a degree of 
piobability that approaches almost to certainty, that it was rich or 
poor, that the greater part of its lands were improved or unimproved, 
and that it was either in a more or less barbarous state, or in a more 
or less civilized one. 

Any rise in the money price of goods which proceeded altogether 
from the degradation of the value of silver, would affect all sorts of 
goods equally, and raise their price universally a third, or a fourth, or 
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a fifth part higher, according as silver happened to lose a thiid, or a 
fourth, or a fifth part of its former value. But the rise in the price of 
provisions, which has been the subject of so much reasoning and con- 
versation, does not affect all sorts of provisions equally. Taking the 
course of the present century at an average, the puce of corn, it is 
acknowledged even by those who account for this rise by the degiacla- 
tion of the value of silver, has risen much less than that of some 
other sorts of provisions. The rise in the price of those other sorts of 
provisions, therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the degradation of 
the value of silver. Some other causes must be taken into the account, 
and those which have been above assigned, will, perhaps, without 
having recourse to tlie supposed degradation of the value of silver, 
sufficiently e.xplain this rise in those particular soils of provisions of 
which the price has actually risen in proportion to that of corn. 

As to the price of com itself, it has, during the si.'tty-four first ycais 
of the present century, and before the late extraordinary course of bad 
seasons, been somewhat lower than it was during the sixty-four last 
years of the preceding century. This fact is attested, not only by the 
accounts of Windsor market, but by the public fiarsof all the different 
counties of Scotland, and by the accounts of several diffeient markets 
in France, which have been collected with great diligence and fidelity 
by Mr, Messance and by Mi. Dupr5 de St, Matir. The evidence is 
more complete than could well have been expected in a matter which 
is naturally so very difficult to be ascertained. 

As to the high price of corn during these last ten or twelve years, it 
can be sufficiently accounted for from the badness of the seasons, with- 
out supposing any degradation in the value of silver. 

The opinion, therefore, that silver is continually sinking in its value, 
seems not to be founded upon any good observations, either upon the 
prices of corn, or upon those of other provisions. 

The same quantity of silver, it may perhaps be said, will m the 
present times, even according to the account which has been here 
given, purchase a much smallci quantity of several sorts of provisions 
than it would have done during some part of the last century; and to 
ascertain whether this change be owing to a rise m the value of those 
goods, or to a fall in the value of silver, is only to establish a vam and 
useless distinction, which can be of no sort of service to the man who 
has only a certain quantity of silver to go to market with, or a certain 
fixed revenue in money. I certainly do not pretend that the knowledge 
of this distinction will enable him to buy cheaper. It may not, how- 
ever, upon that account be altogether useless. 

It may be of some use to the public by affording an easy proof of 
the prosperous condition of the country. If the rise in the price of 
some sorts of provisions be owing altogether to a fall in the value of 
silver, it is owing to a circumstance from which nothing can be inferred 
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but the fenility of the American mines. The real wealth of the country, 
the annual produce of its land and labour, may, notwithstanding this 
circumstance, be either gradually declining, as in Portugal and Poland ; 
or gradually advancing, as in most other parts of Europe. But if this 
rise in the price of some sorts of provisions be owing to a rise in the 
real value of the land which produces them, to its increased fertilit) ; 
or, in consequence of more extended improvement and good cultivation, 
to its having been rendered fit for producing com ; it is owing to a cir- 
cumstance which indicates in the clearest manner the prosperous and 
advancing state of the country. The land constitutes by far the great- 
est, the most important, and the most durable part of the wealth of 
€very~HtensT^country. It may surely be ot lome use or, at least, it 
1 may give some satisfaction to the public, to have so decisive a proof of 
the increasing value of by far the greatest, the most important, and the 
most durable part of its wealth. 

It may too be of some use to the public in regulating the pecuniary 
reward of some of its inferior servants. If this rise in the price of some 
soits of provisions be owing to a fall in the v.ilue of silver, their pecu- 
niary reward, provided it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
be augmented m propoition to the extent of this fall. If it is not aug- 
mented, their real recompense will evidently be so much diminished. 
But if this rise of price is owing to the increased value, in consequence 
of the improved fertility of the land which produces such provisions, it 
becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in what proportion any 
pecuniary reward ought to be augmented, or whether it ought to be 
augmented at all. The extension of improvement and cultivation, as 
IS necessarily raises more or less, m proportion to the price of corn, 
that of every sort of animal food, so it as necessarily lowers that of, I 
believe, every sort of vegetable food. It raises the price of animal food, 
because a great part of the land which produces it, being rendered fit 
for producing corn, must afford to the landlord and faimer the rent and 
profit of corn land. It lowers the price of vegetable food, because, by 
increasing the fertility of the land, it increases its abundance. The 
improvements of agriculture too introduce many sorts of vegetable 
food which, requiring less land and not more labour than corn, come 
much cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize, or what is 
called Indian com, the two most important improvements which the 
agriculture of Europe, perhaps which Europe itself, has received from 
the great extension of its commerce and navigation. Many sorts of 
vegetable food, besides, which in the rude state of agriculture are con- 
fined to the kitchen-garden, and raised only by the spade, come in its 
improved state to be introduced into common fields, and to be raised 
by ih&jloughj such as turnips, carrots, cabbages, et c. If in the pro- 
grSss of improvement, tKerefor^TETTST^Icrorohe species of food 
necessarily rises, that of another as necessarily falls, and it becomes a 
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matter of more nicety to judge how far the rise in the one may be com- 
pensated by the fall in the other. When the real price of butcher’s- 
meat has once got to its height (which, with regard to every sort, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that of hog’s flesh, it seems to have done through a great 
part of England more than a century ago), any rise which can after- 
M'ards happen m that of any other sort of animal food, cannot much 
affect the circumstances of the inferior ranks of people. The circum- 
stances of the poor through a gieat part of England cannot surely be 
so much distressed by any rise in the price of poultry, fish, wild fowl, 
or venison, as they must be relieved by the fall in that of potatoes. 

In the present season of scarcity the high price of corn no doubt 
distresses the poor. But in times of moderate plenty, when corn is at 
Its ordinary or average price, the natural use m the price of any other 
sort of rude produce cannot much affect them. They suffer more, per- 
haps, by the artificial rise which has been occasioned by taxes in the 
price of some manufactured commodities; as of salt, soap, leather, 
candles, malt, beer, and ale, etc. 


Effects of the Progress of Improvevtent upon the real Price of 
Manufactures. 

It is the natural effect of improvement, however, to diminish gradually 
the real puc e of almost all inanufactuie s That of the manufacturing 
workmansliip diminishes, perhaps, in all of them without exception. 
In consequence of better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a more 
proper division and distribution of work, all of which are the natural 
effects of improvement, a much smaller quantity of labour becomes re- 
quisite for executing any particular piece of W'ork ; and though, in con- 
sequence of the flourishing circumstances of the society, the real price 
of labour should rise very considerably, yet the great diminution of the 
quantity will generally much more than compensate the greatest rise 
which can happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, in which the necessary rise 
in the real price of the rude materials will more than compensate all 
the advantages which improvement can introduce into the execution of 
the work. In carpenters’ and joiners’ work, and in the coarser soit of 
cabinet work, the necessary rise in the real price of barren timber in 
consequence of the improvement o f land, will more than compensate 
all the advantages wJnch Mn'^e~3erIveS from the best machinery, the 
greatest dexterity, and the most proper division and distribution of 
work. 

But in all cases in which the real price of the rude materials either 
does not rise at all, or doe* not rise very much, that of the manufactured 
‘commodity sink* very considerably. 
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This diminution of price has, in the course of the present and p\c- 
ccdiiig century, been most remarkable in those manufactures of which 
the materials are the coarser metals. A better movement of a natch, 
than about the middle of the last century could have been bought for 
twenty pounds, may now perhaps be had for twenty shillings. In the 
■work of cutlers and locksmiths, in all the toys which are made of the 
coarser metals, and in all those goods which arc commonly known by 
the name of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, there has been, during 
the same period, a very great i eduction of price, though not altogether 
so great as in watch-work. It has, however, been sufficient to astonish 
the workmen of every other part of Europe, who in many cases ac- 
knowledge that they can produce no work of equal goodness for double, 
01 even for triple the price. There are p erhaps no manufactures in 
which the division of la bour c an oe carried hirihcr, or in winch the 
Tna^'nery employgd adi ru^ofagreater v ar iety o^im^ovements. t han 
"tHose ofwhrdi the materials are nie "co arser metals. 

IiTFhe clothing maffutacture there has, ^rlng the same period, been 
no such sensible reduction of price. The price of superfine cloth, I 
have been assured, on the contrary, has, within these five-and-twenty 
or thirty years, risen somewhat in proportion to its quality ; owing, it 
was said, to a considerable rise in the price of the material, which con- 
sists altogether of Spanish wool. That of the Yorkshire cloth, which 
is made altogether of English wool, is said indeed, during the course 
of the present century, to have fallen a good deal in proportion to its 
quality. Quality, how'ever, is so very disputable a matter, that I look 
upon all information of this kind as somewhat uncertain. In the cloth- 
ing manufacture, the division of labour is nearly the same now as it 
was a century ago, and the machinery employed is not very different. 
There may, however, have been some small improvements in both, 
which may have occasioned some reduction of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more sensible and undeniable, if 
w e compare the price of this manufacture in the present times with 
what It was in a much remoter period, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the labour was probably much less subdivided, and the 
machinery employed much more imperfect, than it is at present. 

In 1487, being the 4lh of Henry VII , it was enacted, that ‘whoso- 
‘ ever shall sell by retail a broad yard of the finest scarlet grained, or 
‘ of other erained cloth of the finest making, above sixteen shillings, 
shall forfeit forty shillings for every yard so sold ’ Sixteen shillings, 
therefore, containing about the same quantity of silver as four-and- 
twenty shillings of our present money, was, at that time, reckoned not 
an unreasonable price for a yard of the finest cloth ; and as this is a 
sumptuary law, such cloth, it is pi obable, had usually been sold some- 
what dearer. A guinea may be reckoned the highest price in the pre- 
sent times. Even though the quality of the cloths, therefore, should be 

14 
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supposed equal, and that of the present times is most probably much 
superior, yet, even upon this supposition, the money price of the finest 
cloth appears to have been considerably reduced since the end of the 
fifteenth century. But its real price has been much more i educed. Si.x 
shillings and cightpence was then, and long afterwards, reckoned the 
average pi ice of a quaiter of wheat. Sixteen shillings, therefore, w’as 
the price of two quaiters and more than thiee bushels of wheat. 
Valuing a quaiter of wheat in the present times at eight-and-twenty 
shillings, the real price of a yard of fine cloth must, in those tunes, 
have been equal to at least thiee pounds six shillings and sixpence of our 
piesent money. The man who bought it must have parted with the 
command of a quantity of laboui and subsistence equal to what that 
sum would purchase m the present times. 

The reduction m the real price of the coarse maniifactuie, though 
considerable, has not been so great as m that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3rd of Edward IV,, it was enacted, that ‘no 
‘ servant in husbandry, nor common labourer, nor servant to any 
‘ artificer inhabiting out of a city 01 buigh, shall use or wear in their 
‘ clothing any cloth above two shillings the broad yard.’ In the 3rd of 
Edward IV, two shillings contained vciy noaily the same quantity of 
silver as four of our piesent money. But the Yorkshire cloth which is 
now sold at four shillings the yard, is probably much superior to any 
that was then made for the wearing of the very poorest order of com* 
mon servants. E\ en the money price of their clothing, therefore, may, 
m proportion to the quality, be somewhat cheaper in the present than 
It was in those ancient times. The real price is certainly a good deal 
cheaper. Tenpence was then reckoned what is called the moderate 
and reasonable price of a bushel of ivheat. Two shillings, therefore, 
was the price of two bushels and near two pecks of wheat, which m the 
present times, at three shillings and sixpence the bushel, would be 
worth eight shillings and nincpence. For a yard of this cloth the poor 
servant must have parted with the power of purchasing a quantity of 
subsistence equal to what eight shillings and mnepence would purchase 
m the present times. This is a sumptuary law too, restraining the 
luxury and extiavagance of the poor. Their clothing, therefore, had 
commonly been much more expensive. 

The same order of people are, by the same law, prohibited from 
wealing hose, of which the price should exceed fourtccn-pcnce the pan, 
equal to about eight-and-twenty pence of our piesent money. But 
fourteen-pence was in those times the price of a bushel and near two 
pecks of wheat ; which, in the present times, at three and sixpence the 
bushel, would cost five shillings and threepence. We should in the 
present times consider this as a very high price for a pair of stockings 
to a servant of the poorest and lowest order. He must, however, m 
those times have paid what was really equivalent to this price for them. 
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In the time of Edward IV. the art of knitting stockings was j^ro- 
bably not known in any pait of Europe. Their hose were made of 
common cloth, which may have been one of the causes of their dear- 
ness. The first person that wore stockings m England is said to have 
been Queen Elizabeth. She received them as a present from the 
Spanish ambassador. 

Both in the coarse and in the fine woollen manufacture, the ma- 
chinery employed was much more imperfect in those ancient, than it is 
in the present times. It has since received thiee very capital improve- 
ments, besides, probably, many smaller ones of which it maybe difficult 
to ascertain either the number or the impoitance. The three capital 
impiovcments are ; fiist, the c.xchangc of the l ock a nd spindle for the 
spinning-wheel, which, with the same quantity of labour, will perform 
more than double the quantity of woik. Secondly, the use of sevcial 
very ingenious machines which facilitate and abiidgc m a still greater 
proportion the winding of the worsted and woollen yarn, or the proper 
arrangement of the warp and woof befoic they aie put into the loom ; 
an operation which, previous to the invention of those machines, must 
have been extremely tedious and troublesome. Thirdly, the employ - 
ment of the fulling mill for thickening the cloth, instead of treading it 
m water. Neither wind nor w'ater mills of any kind were known in 
England so early as the beginning af the si xteenth century, nor, so far 
as I know', in any other part of Europe n^fE ^ the Alps. ' They had 
been introduced into Italy some time before. 

The consideration of these circumstances may, perhaps, in some 
measure explain to us why the real price both of the coarse and of the 
fine manufacture, was so much higher in those ancient, than it is in the 
present times. It cost a greater quantity of labour to bring the goods 
to market. When they were brought thither, therefore, they must have 
purchased or exchanged for the price of a greater quantity. 

The coarse manufacture probably was, in those ancient times, carried 
on in England, in the same manner as it always has been in countries 
where arts and manufactures are in their infancy'. It was probably a 
household manufacture, m which every different part of the work was 
occasionally performed by all the different members of almost eveiy 
private family ; but so as to be their work only w'hen they had nothing 
else to do, and not to be the principal business from which any of them 
derived the greater pait of their subsistence. The woik which is per- 
formed in this manner, it has alieady been observed, comes always 
much cheaper to market than that which is the principal or sole fund 
of the workman’s subsistence. The fine manufactuic, on the other 
hand, was not in those times earned on in England, but in the lich and 
commercial country of Flanders ; and it was probably conducted then, 
in the same manner as now, by people who deiivcd the whole or the 
pimcipal part of their subsistence from it. It was besides a foreign 
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manufacture, and must have paid some duty, the ancient custom of 
tonnage and poundage at least, to the king. This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not then the policy of Europe to 
restrain, by high duties, the importation of foreign manufactures, but 
rather to encourage it, in order that merchants might be enabled to 
supply, at as easy a rate as possible, the great men with the conve- 
mencies and luxuries which they wanted, and which the industry of 
their own country could not afford them. 

The consideration of these circumstances may perhaps in some 
measure explain to us why, in those ancient times, the real price of the 
coarse manufacture was, in proportion to that of the fine, so much 
lower than in the present times. 


Conclusion of the Chapter. 

I SHALL conclude this very long chapter with observing, ^at ev ery 
improveme nt m the circumstances of the society tends either directly 
or indirectly to raise the real rent of land, to increase the real wealth 
of the landlord, his power of purchasing the labour, or the produce of 
the labour of other people. 

The extension of improvement and cultivation tends to raise it 
directly. The landlord’s share of the produce necessarily increases 
wi th the me lease of the produce. 

That use m the real price of those parts of the rude produce of land, 
which IS first the effect of extended improvement and cultivation, and 
aftei wards the cause of their being still furthei extended, the rise in the 
price of cattle, for example, tends too to raise the rent of land directly, 
and in a still greater proportion. The real value of the landlord’s shaic, 
his real command of the labour of other people, not only rises with the 
real value of the produce, but the proportion of his share to the whole 
produce rises with it. That produce, after the rise m its real price, 
requires no more labour to collect it than before. A smaller proportion 
of It will, therefore, be sufficient to replace, with the ordinary profit, the 
stock which employs that labour. A greater proportion of it must, 
consequently, belong to the landloid. 

All those improvements in the pioductue powers of labour, which 
tend directly to reduce the real puce of manufactures, tend indiiectly 
to raise the real rent of land. The landlord exchanges that pait of his 
rude produce, which is over and above his own consumption, or what 
comes to the same thing, the puce of that part of it, for manufactured 
pioduce. Whatever reduces the real price of the latter, raises that of 
the former. An equal quantity of the former becomes theieby equiva- 
lent to a greater quantity of the latter ; and the landlord is enabled to 
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purchase a greater quantity of the conveniencies, ornaments, or luxu- 
ries, which he has occasion for. 

Every increase in the real wealth of the society, every increase in the 
quantity of useful labour employed within it tends indirectly to raise 
the real rent of land. A certain proportion of this labour naturally 
goes to the land. A greater number of men and cattle are employed 
in its cultivation, the produce increases with the increase of the stock 
which is thus employed in raising it, and the rent increases with the 
produce. 

The contrary circumstances, the neglect of cultivation and improve- 
ment, the fall in the real price of any part of the rude produce of land, 
the rise in the real grice of manu factures j rorn th e dec ay of manufac- 
t uring art an d industryT'S’c declension of the real w^th of^e society,^ 
airf^d, oiTttiCTiTTieF hand, to lower the real rent of land, to reduce the 
ical wealth of the landlord, to dimmish his power of purchasing either 
the labour, or the produce of the labour of other people. 

The whole annual produce of the land and labour of every country, 
or what comes to the same thing, the whole price of that annual 
produce, naturally divides itself, it has already been observed, into 
three parts, — the icnt of land, the wages of labour, and the profits of 
stock ; and constitutes a revenue to three diliferent orders of people, — 
to those who live by rent, to those who live by wages, and to those who 
live by profit. T hese are the three gieat original and constituent orders 
of evrry civilized society, from whose revenue that of every other order 
is ultimately derived. 

The interest of the first of those three great orders, it appears from 
what has been just now said, is strictly and inseparably connected with 
the general interest of the society. Whatever either promotes or 
obstructs the one, necessarily promotes or obstructs the other. When 
the public deliberates concerning any regulation of commerce or police, 
the proprietors of land never can mislead it, with a view to promote 
the interest of their own particular order ; at least, if they have 
any tolerable knowledge of that interest. They are, indeed, too 
often defective in this tolerable knowledge. They are the only one 
of the three orders whose revenue costs them neither labour nor care, 
but comes to them, as it were, of its own accord, and independent of 
any plan or project of their own. That indolence, which is the natural 
effect of the ease and security of their situation, renders them too often, 
not only ignorant, but incapable of that application of mind which is 
necessary in order to foresee and understand the consequences of any 
public regulation. 

The interest of the second order, that ot those who live by wages, is 
as strictly connected with the interest of the society as that of the first. 
The wages of the labourer, it has already been shown, are never so 
high as when the demand for labour is continually rising, or when the 
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quantity employed is cveiy yeai increasing considerably. When this 
real wealth of the society becomes slationaiy, his wages aic soon 
leduced to what is barely enough to enable him to bung up a family, 
or to continue the race of laboureis. When the society declines, they 
fall even below this. The order of propnetois may, pcihaps, gam 
more by the prosperity of the society than that of laboureis , but tlieie 
is no order that suffers so cruelly from its decline. But though the 
interest of the labouier is strictly connected with that of the societ)-, 
he IS incapable either of comprehending that iiiteiest, or of undcistand- 
ing Its connexion with his own. His condition Ic.tves him no time to 
icccive the necessary information, and his education and habits aie 
commonly such as to lender him unfit to judge even though he was 
fully infoimed. In the public dehbeiations, thcicfoie, his voice is little 
heard and less regarded, except upon some paiticulai occasions, when 
his clamour is animated, set on, and suppoited by his employeis, not 
for lus, but their own particular purposes. 

Ills employeis constitute the thiid Older, that of those who live by 
profit. It is the stock that is employed for the s.akc of profit, which 
puts into motion the greater part of the useful labour of evciy society 
The plans and projects of the employeis of stock regulate and diicct 
all the most impoitant opciatioiis of laboiii, and profit is the end pro- 
posed by all those plans .and piojocts. But the rate of piofit docs 
not, like lent and wages, use with the piosperity and fall with the. 
declension of the society'. On the contiary, it is naturally low in iich 
and high in poor countries, and itis ahvays highest m the_coun tries 
l yliich arc going fastest to luin. ^Thie interest of this thud order, there- ' 
fm^has not the same connexion with the geneial interest of the society 
as that of the other two. Merchants and master manufactuiers aie, in 
this Older, the two classes of people who commonly employ the laigcst 
capitals, and who by their wealth draw to themselves the gieatcst shaie 
of the public consideration. As duiing their whole lives they aie 
engaged in plans and projects, they have frequently moie acuteness 
of understanding than the greater part of country gentlemen. As 
their thoughts, however, are commonly exercised rather about the 
interest of their own paiticiilar bianch of business, than about that of 
the society, their judgment, even when given with the greatest candour 
(which It has not been upon eveiy occasion), is much more to be 
depended upon with regard to the former of those two objects than 
with regard to the latter. Their superiority over the country gentle- 
man IS, not so much in their knowledge of the public interest, as in 
their having a better knowledge of their own interest than he has of 
his. It IS by this superior knowledge of their own interest that they 
have frequently imposed upon his generosity, and persuaded him to 
give up both his own interest and that of the public, from a very 
simple but honest conviction, that their interest, and not his, was the 
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inteicst of the public. The interest of the dealers, however, in any 
paiticular bianch of liade 01 manufactures, is always in some respects 
different fiom, and even opposite to, that of the public. To widen the 
market and to narrow the com petit ion is alw'ay s the i nterest o f the 
dealeis, To widen the market may frequently be agreeable enough to 
the interest of the public ; but to nariow the competition must alwa>s 
be against it, and can serve only to enable the dealers, by raising their 
protits above what they natuially uould be, to levy, foi their own 
benefit, an absuid tax upon the icst of their fellow-citi/ens. The 
proposal of any new law or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be listened to with great precaution, and 
ought never to be adopted till after ha\ing been long and carefully ex- 
amined, not only with the most scrupulous, but with the most suspicious 
attention. It comes from an order of men, w'hosc inteiest is never 
exactly the sanic with that of the public, who have genei ally au interest 
to deceive and even to oppress the public, and who accordingly have, 
upon many occasions, botli deceived and oppicsscd it. 
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Book II.— Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employme.nt 
OF Stock. 

Introduction.— In that rude state of society in which there is no 
division of labour, in which exchanges are seldom made, and in which 
eveiy man provides everythirg for himself, it is not necessary that an_\ 
stock should be accumulated or stored up beforehand, in order to cairy 
on the business of the society. Every man endeavours to supply b> 
his own industry his own occasional wants as they occur. When he is 
hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt ; when his coat is worn out, he 
clothes himself with the skin of the first large animal he kills ; and 
when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it, as well as he can, with 
the trees and the turf that are nearest it. 

But w'hcn the division of labour has once been thoyoughly iptroduced. 
the praiiuce of a man’s o wn labour r^ ain?^P P^y ^ nart iM 

his ocrti^Hc^T'^h i^rTIie far greater part of them arc supplied by 
Tlie‘"pf6duc'e oT ^er men’s labour, which he purchases with the pro- 
duce or, what IS the same thihg, with the price of the produce of his 
own. But this purchase cannot be made till such time as the produce 
of his own labour has not only been completed, but sold. A stock of 
goods of different kinds, therefore, must be stored up somewhere 
sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him with the materials and 
tools of his work, till such time, at least, as both these events can be 
brought about. A weaver cannot apply himself entirely to his peculiar 
business, unless there is beforehand stoied up somewhere, either in his 
own possession or in that of some other poison, a stock sufficient to 
maintain him, and to supply him with the mateiials and tools of his 
work, till he has not only completed, but sold his web. This accumu- 
lation must, evidently, be previous to his applyin^TiiT industiy for so 
long a time to such a peculiar business. 

As the accumulation of stock must, m the nature of things, be pre- 
vious to the division of labour, so labour can be more and more sub- 
divided in propqj,tion only as stock is previously m ore a nd more 
accumu lated, The quantity bf materials which TRb same nuniber "of” 
'<!IW Work up, increases in a great proportion as labour comes to 
be more and more subdivided ; and as the operations of each workman 
are gradually reduced to a greater degree of simplicity, a variety of 
new machines come to be invented for facilitating and abridging those 
operations. As the division of labour advances, therefore, in order to 
give constant employment to an equal number of workmen, an equal 
stock of provisions, and a greater stock of materials and tools than 
what would have been necessary in a ruder state of things, must be 
accumulated beforehand. But the number of workmen in every 
branch of business generally increases with the division of laboyr in 
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that branch, or rather it is the increase of their number which enables 
them to class and subdivide themselves in this manner. 

As the accumulation of stock is previously necessary for canying on 
this great impiovcment in the pioductive powers of labour, so that 
accumulation naturally leads to this improvement. The peison who 
employs his stock in maintaining labour, necessarily wishes to employ 
it in such a manner as to produce as great a quantity of work as pos- 
sible. He endeavours, therefore, both to make among his woikmcn 
the most piopcr distribution of employment, and to furnish them with 
the best machines which he can either invent or afford to purchase. 
His abilities in both these respects are generally in pioportion to the 
extent of his stock, or to the number of people whom it can employ. 
The quantity of industry, therefore, not only increases m every country 
with the increase of the stock which employs it, but, in consequence 
of that increase, the same quantity of industry pioduces a much giealer 
quantity of work. 

Such are in general the effects of the increase of stock upon industry 
and Its productive powers. 

In the following book I have endeavoured to explain the natuie of 
stock, the effects of its accumulation into capitals of different kinds, 
and the effects of the different employments of those capitals. This 
book is divided into five chapters. In the first chaptei, I have endea- 
voured to'show what are the different parts or branches into which the 
stock, either of an individual, or of a great society, natui ally divides 
itself. In the sccon^I have endeavoured to explain the nature and 
operation of money consideied as a p^i ticular branch qfjhe gen eral . 
stock of the society. The stock which is accumulated into a capital, 
may "either be employed by the pei son to whom it belongs, or it may 
be lent to some other person. In the third and fourth chapters, I have 
endeavoured to examine the mamier in which it operates in both these 
situations. The fifth and last chapter treats of the different effects 
which the different employments of capital immediately produce upon 
the quantity both of national industry, and of the annual produce of 
land and'Tabour. 


Chap. I. — 0/ ihe Division of Stock, 

When the stock which a man possesses is no more than sufficient to 
maintain him for a few days or a few weeks, he seldom thinks of 
deriving any revenue from it. He consumes it as sparingly as he can, 
and endeavours by his labour to acquire something which may supply 
its place before it be consumed altogether. His revenue is, in this 
case, derived from his labour only. This is the state of the greater 
part of the labouring poor in all countries. 
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But when he possesses stock sufficient to maintain him for months 
or years, he naturally endeavours to derive a revenue from the greater 
part of it ; reserving only so much for his immediate consumption as 
may maintain him till this revenue begins to come in. His whole 
stock, therefore, is distinguished into two parts. That part which he 
expects is to afford him this revenue, is called his capital. The other 
IS that which supplies his immediate consumption ; and which consists 
either, first, in that portion of his whole stock which w'as originally 
reserved for this purpose ; or, secondly, in his revenue, from whatever 
source derived, as it gradually comes in ; or, thirdly, in such things as 
had been purchased by either of these in former years, and which are 
not yet entirely consumed ; such as a stock of clothes, household 
furniture, and the like. In one, or other, or all of these three articles, 
consists the stock which men commonly reserve for their own im- 
mediate consumption. 

There are two different ways in which a capital may be employed so 
as to yiel^a revenue or profit to its employer. 

Fir st, it may 'be jem ploved in raising, manufacturing, or purchasing 
gQodsr5n5~sellinfr them ag ai n With a pr^t. Theca^tal employed in 
this manner yields no revenue or profit to its employer, while it either 
remains in his possession or continues in the same shape. The goods 
of the merchan t yield him ^ re-venue or profitjill hq_§ells them^fpr, 
money, and th^nbney yields him as little till it is again exchanged 
for goods. His capital is continually going from him in one shape, 
and returning to him in another, and it is only by means of such 
circulation, or successive e,\changes, that it can yield him any profit. 
.Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be called circu lating 
capitals. 

jiecondjv, it mav _^ emplo\cd in the impro vei^nt of la nd, in the 
purchase "of useful mach ihesand mstrum^Ot^ of trade, or in such-hke 
things 'as yield a revenue or profirwrfhbut changing masters, or circu- 
lating any further. Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called fixed capitals. 

Different occupations require very different proportions between the 
fixed and circulating capitals employed in them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a circulating 
capital. He has occasion for no machines or instruments of trade, 
unless his shop or warehouse be considered as such. 

.Some part ot the capital of every master artificer or manufacture! 
must be fixed in the instruments of his tiade. This part, however, is 
very small in some, and very great m others. A master tailor requires 
no other instruments of trade but a paiccl of needles. Those of the 
master shoemaker are a little, though but a very little, more expensive. 
Those of the weaver rise a good deal above those of the shoemaker 
The far greater part of the capital of all such master artificers, how- 
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ever, is circulated, either in the wages of their workmen, or in the 
price of their materials, and to be repaid with a profit by the price 
of the work 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is required. In a gieat 
iron-work for example, the furnace for melting the ore, the forge, the 
slitt-mill, are instruments of trade which cannot be erected without a 
very great expense. In coal-works and mines of every kind, the 
machinery necessary both for drawing out th« water and for other pui- 
poses, is frequently still more expensive. 

That part of the capital of the farmer which is employed in the 
instruments of agriculture is a fixed, that which is employed m the 
wages and maintenance of his labouring servants is a circulating, 
capital. He makes a profit of the one by keeping it in his own posses- 
sion, and of the other by parting with it. The price or value of his 
labouring cattle is a fixed capital in the same manner as that of the 
instruments of husbandry . their maintenance is a circulating capital 
in the same manner as that of the labouring servants. The farmer 
makes his profit by keeping the labouring cattle and by parting with 
their maintenance. Both the price and the maintenance of the cattle 
which are bought in and fattened, not for labour, but for sale, are a 
circulating capital. The fanner makes his profit by parting with them. 
A flock of sheep or a herd of cattle that, in a breeding country, is 
bought in, neither for labour nor for sale, but in order to make a profit 
by their wool, by their milk, and by their increase, is a fixed capital : 
the profit IS made by keeping them. Their maintenance is a circulating 
capital : the profit is made by parting with it ; and it comes back with 
both its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price of the cattle, in 
the price of the wool, the milk, and the increase. The whole value of 
the seed too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes backwards and 
forwards between the ground and the granary, it never changes masters, 
and therefore does not properly circulate. The farmer makes his profit 
not by its sale, but by its increase. 

The general stock of any country or society is the same with that of 
all its inhabitants or members, and therefore naturally divides itself 
into the same thiee portions, each of which has a distinct function 
or office. 

The first, is that portion which is reserved for immediate consump- 
tion, and of which the characteristic is, that it affords no revenue or 
profit. It consists in the stock of food, clothes, household furnituie, 
etc , which have been purchased by their proper consumers, but which 
are not yet entirely consumed. The who le stock o f mere dwelling- 
houses too subsisting at any one time in the cou ntry, make a part of 
tf>'^ Iuat.£o rtion. The stock that is laid out in aTiou'se^ TT it is to be 
4be dwelli ng-'h bii^e of the proprietor, ceases from that moment to serve 
in the function of a canital. or to afford anv revenue to its owner. A 
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dwelling-house, as such, contributes nothing to the revenue of its inha- 
bitant ; and though it is, no doubt, extremely useful to him, it is as his 
clothes and household furniture are useful to him, which, however, 
make a part of his expense, and not of his revenue. If it is to be let 
to a tenant for rent, as the house itself can produce nothing, the tenant 
must always pay the rent out of some other revenue which he derives 
cither from labour, or stock, or land. Though a house, therefore, may 
yield a revenue to its proprietor, and thereby serve in the function of a 
capital to him, it cannot yield any to the public, nor seive in the func- 
tion of a capital to it, and the revenue of the whole body of the people 
can never be in the smallest degree increased by it. Clothes and house- 
hold fuiniture, in the same manner, sometimes yield a revenue, and 
thereby serve in the function of a capital to particular persons. In 
countries where masquerades are common, it is a trade to let our mas- 
querade dresses for a night. Upholsterers frequently let furniture by 
the month or by the year. Undertakers let the furniture for funerals 
by the day and by t he week. Many people let furnished houses and 
get a r&it^ not only for the^se of the house, but for that of the furniture. 
The revenue, however, which is derived from such things, must always 
be ultimately drawn from some other source of revenue. Of all parts 
of the stock either of an individual, or of a society, reserved for imme- 
diate consumption, what is laid out in houses is most slowly consumed. 
A stock of clothes may last several years : a stock of furniture half a 
century or a century but a stock of houses, well built and properly 
taken care of, may last many centuries. Though the period of total 
consumption, however, is more distant, they are still as really a 
stock reserved for immediate consumption as are either clothes or 
household furniture. 

The second of the three portions into which the general stock of the 
society divides itself, is the fijed-capUal; of which the characteristic is, 
that It affords a i eveniie or profit without circulating or changing mas- 
ters. It consists chiefly of the four following articles . — 

First, of all useful machines and instruments of trade which facilitate 
and abridge labour. 

Secondly, of all those profitable buildings which are the means of 
procuring a revenue, not only to their proprietor who lets them for a 
rent, but to the person who possesses them and pays that lent for them, 
such as shops, warehouses, workshops, farmhouses, with all their neces- 
sary buildings, stables, granaries, etc. These are very different from 
mere dwelling-houses. They are a sort of instruments of trade, and 
may be considered in the same light. 

Thirdly, of the improvements of land, of what has been profitably 
laid out in clearing, draining, enclosing, manuring, and reducing it into 
the condition most proper for tillage an d cultu re. An improved farm 
mav ’«ry justly be regardedTn’th^ame llgKr^those useful machines 
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which facilitate and abridge labour, and by means of which an equal 
circulating capital can afford a much greater revenue to its employer. 
An improved farm is equally advantageous and more durable than any 
of those machines, frequently requiring no other repairs than the most 
profitable application of the fanner’s capital which is employed m 
cultivating It. 

Fourthly, of the acquired and useful abilities of all the inhabitants or 
members of the society. The acquisition of such talents by the main- 
tenance of the acquirer during liis education, study, or apprenticeship, 
always costs a real expense, which is a ca pita l fixed and realised as it 
were, m his person. Those talents^ as they male pait of Ins foitunc, 
so do they likewise of that of the society to which he belongs. The 
improved dexterity of a woikman may bo considered in the same light 
as a machine or instiumcnt of tiade which facilitates and abridges 
labour, and which, though it costs a ccilam expense, repays that expense 
with a profit. 

The third and last of the three portions into which the general stock 
of the society naturally divides itself, is the ci rculating: capital^; of 
which the characteristic is, that it affords a revenue only by circulating 
or changing masters. It is composed likewise of four parts . — 

First, of the money by means of which all the other three are circu- 
lated and distributed to their proper consumers. 

Secondly, of th e stock of provisions which are m the possession of 
the butcher, the grazier, the farm er, the corn-mci chant, the brewer, etc. 
and from the sale of which they expect to derive a profit. 

Thirdly, of the materials, whether altogether rude, or more or less 
manufactured, of clothes, f urniture and building, which are not yet 
made up into any of those three shapes, but which remain in the hands 
of the growers, the manufacturers, the mercers and diapcis, the timber- 
merchants, the caipenteis and joiners, the brick-makers, etc. 

Fouithly, and lastly, of the work which is made up and completed, 
but which IS still m the hands of the meichant or manufacturer, and 
not yet disposed of or distributed to the proper consumers ; such as the 
finished work which we frequently find ready-made in the shops of the 
smith, the cabinet-maker, the goldsmith, the jeweller, the china-mer- 
chant, etc. The circulating capital consists m this manner, of the pro- 
visions, materials, and finished work of all kinds that are in the hands 
of their respective dealers, and of the money that is necessary for 
circulating and distributing them to those who are finally to use, or to 
consume them. 

Of these four parts three, — provisions, materials, and finished work, — 
are, either annually, or in a longer or shorter period, regularly withdrawn 
from it, and placed either in the fixed capital or in the stock reserved 
for immediate consumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived from, and requires lobe 
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(jontlnually s upported by a circulating capital All useful machines and 
instruments of trade are originally derived from a circulating capital, 
which furnishes the materials of which they are made, and the mainte- 
nance of the workmen who make them. They require too a capital of 
the same kind to keep them in constant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by ir^iyis ^a circulating 
capital. The most useful machines and instruments of trade will pro- 
duce nothing without the circulating capital which affords the materials 
they are employed upon, and the maintenance of the workmen who 
employ them. Land, however improved, will yield no revenue without 
a circulating capital, which maintains the labourers who cultivate and 
collect its produce. 

To maintain and augment the stock which may be reserved for 
immediate consumption, is the sole end and purpose both of the fixed 
and circulating capitals. It is this stock which feeds, clothes, and 
lodges the people. Their riches or poverty depends upon the abundant 
or sparing supplies which those two capitals can afford to the stock 
reserved for immediate consumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital being continually withdrawn 
from It, in order to be placed in the other two branches of the general 
stock of the society, it must in its tuin require continual supplies, 
without which It would soon cease to exist. These supplies are princi- 
pally drawn from three sources, the produce of land, of mmos, anH n£_ 
fisheries. These aflord continuariupplies of provisions and materials, 
of~wKTch part is afterwaids wrought up into finished woik, and by 
which are replaced the provisions, materials, and finished work con- 
tinually withdrawn from the circulating capital. From mines, too, is 
drawn what is necessary for maintaining and augmenting that part of 
it which consists in money. For though, in the ordinary course of 
business, this part is not, like the other three, necessarily withdrawn 
from it, m order to be placed in the other two branches of the general 
stock of the society, it must, however, like all other things, be wasted 
and worn out at last, and sometimes, too, be either lost or sent abroad, 
and must, therefore, require continual though, no doubt, much smaller 
supplies. 

Land, mines, and fish eries, requ ire all both a fixed and a circulating 
capital to cultivatejE ^ ; anT tneTTprodiTce replaces vvith a prolit, not 
^nly tftOseTsrpifalsTbut all the others in the society. Thus the farmer 
annually replaces to the manufacturer the provisions w'hich he had 
consumed and the materials which he had wrought up the year before; 
and the manufacturer replaces to the farmer the finished work which 
he had wasted and worn out in the same time. This is the real 
exchange that is annually made between those two orders of people, 
though it seldom happens that the rude produce of the one and the 
manufactured produce of the other, are directly bartered for one 

*.5 
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another ; because it seldom happens that the fanner sells his corn and 
his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the very same person of whom he 
chooses to purchase the clothes, furniture, and instruments of trade 
which he wants. He sells, therefore, his rude produce for money, with 
which he can pui chase, wherever it is to be had, the manufactured 
produce he has occasion for. Land even replaces, in part at least, the 
capitals with which fisheries and mines are cultivated. It is the pro- 
duce of land which draws the fish from the waters, and it Is Uie, 
pf^uce of the surface of the earth which extracts the mineials from 
its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and fisheries, when their natural fertility 
is equal, is m proportion to the extent and proper application of the 
capitals employed about them. When the capitals are equal and 
equally well applied, it is in proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where the re is tolera b le sec urity, every man of com- 
mon understanding‘^n^"en3eavour to employ ^atever stock he can 
command, in procuring either present enjoyment or future profit. If it 
is employed in piocuring present enjoyment, it is a stock reser ved for 
immediate consumption. I f it is employed in procuring future profit, 
"it must procure this profit either by staying with him, or by going 
from him. In the one case it is a fixed, in the other it is a circulating 
capital A man must be perfectly ciazy who, where theie is tolerable 
security, does not employ all the stock which he commands, whether 
it be his own or has been bon owed of other people, in some one or 
other of those three ways. 

In those unfortunate countries, indeed, where men are continually 
afraid of the violence of their superiors, they frequently bury and con- 
ceal a great part of their stock, in order to have it alviays at hand to 
carry with them to some place of safety, in case of their being threat- 
ened with any of those disasters to which they consider themselves as 
at all times exposed. This is said to be a common practice in Turkey, 
in Hindostan, and, I believe, m most other governments of Asia. It 
seems to have been a common practice among our ancestors during 
the violence of the feudal government. Treasuie- trove was in those 
times consideicd as no contemptible part of the levenue of the greatest 
sovereigns in Europe. It consisted in such treasure as was found con- 
cealed in the earth, and to which no particular person could prove any 
right. This was regarded in those times as so important an object, 
that it was always considered as belonging to the sovereign, and 
neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, unless the right 
to it had been conveyed to the latter by an express clause in his char- 
ter, It was put upon the same footing with gold and silver mines, 
which, without a special clause in the charter, were never supposed to 
be comprehended in the general grant of the lands, though mines of 
lead, copper, tin, and coal, were, as things of smaller consequence. 
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Chap. II.— Q/" Money considered as a particular Branch of the 
General Stock of the Society, or of the Expense of Maintaining the 
National Capital. 

It has been shown in the first book, t hat the price of the greater part 
of c ommodities resolves itself into three parts, of wlilcti one pays tlie” 
wages "of tli^labour, another the profits of the stock, and a third the 
rent of the land which had been employed in producing and bringing 
them to market : that there are, indeed, some commodities of which 
the price is made up of two of those parts only, the wages of labour, 
and the profits of the stock; and a very few in which it consists alto- 
gether in one, the w'ages of labour ; but that the price of every commo- 
dity necessarily lesolves itself into some one, or other, or all of these 
three paits; e\ciy pait of it which goes neither to rent nor to wages, 
being nccessaiily piofit to somebody. 

Since this is the case, it has been observed, with regard to eveiy 
particular commodity, taken separately it must be so with regard to 
all the commodities which compose the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of eveiy country, taken complexly. The whole price 
or exchangeable value of that annual produce, must resolve itself into 
the same three parts, and be parcelled out among the different inhabit- 
ants of the country, cither as the wages of their labour, the profits of 
their stock, or the rent of their land. 

But though the whole value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of eveiy coiintiy is thus divided .imong and constitutes a 
revenue to its different inhabitants, >et as in the rent of a private 
estate we distinguish between the gross lent and the nett rent, so may 
we likewise in the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country'. 

The gross rent of a private estate comprehends whatever is paid by 
the farmer ; the nett ren t, wdiat remains fiee to the landlord, after 
deducting the expense o^’ management, of Repairs., and all o*bei~ neces.- 
s ary clm rges: or what, without hurting liTs estate, he can aHorii to 
place in his stock rcseived for immediate consumption, or to spend 
upon his table, equipage, the ornaments of his house and furniture, his 
private enjoyments and amusements. His teal wealth is m piopoition, 
not tQ_hi£ ^oss,. but to his nett rent. 

The gross*^revenuc of alT the Inhabit ints of a great country, compre- 
hends the whole annual produce of their land and labour; the nett 
rfi^gi me, w ha t remains free to them after deducting the expense of 
maintamiTigrlTrst. tKcir h?16d, and^ sec ondly, their circulating capitt^ 
^r what, without encroaching upon Uidlr bUplllU, Uiey can place in their 
stock reserved for immediate consumption, or spend upon their sub- 
sistence, conveniencies, and amusements. Their real wealth, too, is 
in proportion, not to their gross, but to their nett revenue. 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital, must evidently 
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be excluded from the nett revenue of the society. Neither the mute- 
rials necessary for supporting their useful machines and instiuments of 
trade, their profitable buildings, etc., nor the produce of the labour 
necessary for fashioning those materials into the proper form, can ever 
make any part of it. The price of that labour may indeed make a pai t 
of It ; as the woikmen so employed may place the whole value of their 
wages m their stock reserved for immediate consumption. But m 
other sorts of labour, both the puce and the produce go to this stock, 
the puce to that of the woikmcn, the produce to that of other people, 
whose subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements aic augmented by 
the labour of those workmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to increase the productive poweis 
of labour, or to enable the same number of labourcis to pci form a much 
greater quantity of work. In a faun whcio all the necessary buildings, 
fences, drains, communications, etc, arc m the most peifect good 
order, the same number of labouiers and labouring cattle will raise a 
much gi eater produce, than m one of cqu.xl extent and equally good 
ground, but not furnished with equal conveniencies. In manufactures 
the same number of hands, assisted with the liest machinery, will woik 
up a much greater quantity of goods than with more imperfect instru- 
ments of trade. The expense which is jiiopcily laid out upon a fixed 
capital of any kind, is always repaid with gicat pioiit, and increases the 
annual pioduce by a much grcatci v due than that of the support which 
such improvements requne. Tins suppoit, how'cvcr, still requires a 
certain poition of that produce A ccitam quantity of materials, and 
the labour of a certain number of woikmen, both of which might have 
been immediately employed to augment the food, clothing, and lodging, 
the subsistence and conveniences of the society, aie thus diverted to 
another employment, highly advantageous indeed, but still diffcient 
fioni this one. It is upon this account that all such improvements in 
mechanics, as enable the same number of workmen to perform an equal 
quantity of work with cheaper and simpler machinery than had been 
usual before, arc always rcgaided as advantageous to every society. A 
certain quantity of matenals, and the labour of a certain number of work- 
men, which had before been employed in supporting a more complex and 
expensive machinery, can afterwards be applied to augment the quantity 
of work which that or any other machinery is useful only for performing. 
The undertaker of some great manufactory who employs a thousand 
a-year in the maintenance of his machinery, if he can reduce this 
expense to five hundred, will naturally employ the other five hundred 
in purchasing an additional quantity of materials to be wrought up by 
an additional number of workmen. The quantity of that work, there- 
fore, which his machinery was useful only for performing, will naturally 
be augmented, and with it all the advantage and conveniency which the 
society can derive from that work. 
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The expense of maintaining the fixed capital in a great country, may 
very properly be compared to that of repairs m a private estate. The 
expense of repairs may frequently be necessary for supporting the pro- 
duce of the estate, and consequently both the gross and the nett rent 
of the landlord. When by a more proper direction, however, it can be 
diminished without occasioning any diminution of produce, the gross 
rent remains at least the same as before, and the nett rent is neces- 
sarily augmented. 

But though the whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital is thus 
necessarily excluded from the nett revenue of the society, it is not the 
same case with that of maintaining the circulating capital. Of th p four ., 
paits of which this latter capital is composed,- — mo ney, p rovisi ons^ mate- 
rialsj and finishct^vork, — the thiee hist, it has'lilfeady ‘be^'fi''o‘bserv'ed7 
'^are regularly withdiaiin from it, and placed cither in the fixed capital 
of the society, or in then stock reserted for immediate consumption. 
Whatever portion of those consumable goods is not employed in main- 
taining the former, goes all to the latter, and makes a part of the nett 
revenue of the society. The maintenance of those three paits of the 
circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no portion of the annual pro- 
duce from the nett revenue of the society, besides what is necessary for 
maintaining the fixed capital. 

The circulating capital of a society is in this icspect different from 
that of an individual. That of an individual is totally excluded from 
making any part of his net t revenue, which must consist altogether in 
his~T5T5fits^ But tliough TTiib circulating capital of every individual 
makes a part of that of the society to which he belongs, it is not upon 
that account totally excluded from making a pait likewise pf their nett 
revenue. Though the whole goods in a merchant’s shop must by no 
means be placed in his own stock reserved foi immediate consumption, 
they may in that of other people, vvho,fiom a rev enu« derived from other 
funds, may regularly replace their value to him, together w ith its profits, 
without occasioning any diminution cither of his capital or of theiis. 

Money, therefore, is the only part of the ciiculating capital of a 
society, of which the maintenance can occasion any diminution in their 
f nett revenue. " — 

The fixed capital, and that part of the ciiculating capital which con- 
sists in money, so far as they affect the revenue of the society, bear a 
very great resemblance to one another. 

First, as those machines aiid instruments of tiade, etc., require a 
certain expense, first to erect them, and afterwards to support them, 
both which expenses, though they make a part of the gross, are deduc- 
tions from the nett revenue of the society ; so the stock of money whith 
circulates in any country must require a certain expense, first to collect 
It, and afterwards to support it, both which expenses, though they make 
a part of the gross, are, in the same miinner, deductions from the pett 
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revenue of the society. A certain quantity of very valuable materials, 
gold and silver, and of very curious labour, instead of augmenting the 
stock reserved for immediate consumption, the subsistence, conveni- 
encies, and amusements of individuals, is employed in supporting that 
great but expensive instrument of commerce, by means of which every 
individual in the society has his subsistence, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments, regularly distributed to him in their proper piopoitions. 

Secondly, as the machines and instruments of tiade, etc., which com- 
pose the fixed capital cither of an individual or of a society, make no 
part cither of the gross or of the nett revenue of cither ; so money, by 
means of which the whole revenue of the society is regularly distributed 
among all its different members, makes itself no nail of that reve nue. 
The great wheel of circulation is"aItogctlier different from the gJWds 
which are circulated by means of it. T^ie revenue of the society con- 
sists altogether m those goods, and not m the wheel which circulates 
them. In computing cither the gross or the nett revenue of any society, 
we must always, fiom their whole annual circulation of money and 
goods, deduct the whole c.aluc of the money, ot which not a single 
farthing can ever make any pait of either. 

It IS the ambiguity of language only which can make this proposition 
appear cither doubtful or paiadoxic.il When piopcrly explained and 
understood, it is almost sclf-cMdent. 

When we talk of any particular sum of money, we sometimes mean 
nothing but the metal pieces of which it is composed ; and sometimes 
wc include in our meaning some obscure reference to the goods which 
can be had m exchange for it, or to the power of purchasing which the 
possession of it conveys. Thus when we say, that the circulating 
money of England has been computed at eighteen millions, we mean 
only to express the amount of the rrietal pieces, which some writers 
have eomputed, or rather have supposed, to cii cul.itc in that country. 
But when we say that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a-year, 
we.mean commonly to express not only the amount of the metal pieces 
wKich are annually paid to him, but the value of the goods which he 
can annually purchase or consume. We mean commonly to asceitaiii 
what is or ought to be his way of living, or the quantity .and the quality 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life in which he can with pro- 
priety indulge himself. 

When, by any particular sum of money, we mean not only to express 
the amount of the metal pieces of which it is composed, but to include 
m its signification some obscure reference to the goods which can be 
had in exchange for them, the wealth or revenue which it in this case 
denotes, is squal only to one of the two values which are thus intimated 
somewhat .imbiguously by the same word, and to the latter more pro- 
perly than to the former, to the money’s worth more pi opeily than to 
the money. 
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Thus if a guinea be the weekly pension ot a particular person, he 
can in the course of the week purchase with it a certain quantity of 
subsistence, conveniences, and amusement. In proportion as this 
quantity is great or small, so are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. 
His weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to the guinea, and to 
what can be purchased with it, but only to one or other of those two 
equal values ; and to the latter more properly than to the foimei, to 
the guinea's worth rather than to the guine.r. 

If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not in gold, but in 
a weekly bin for a guinea, his revenue surely would not so properly 
consist in the piece of paper, as in what he could get for it A guinea 
may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries and 
conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. The 
revenue of the person to whom it is paid, does not so properly consist 
in the piece of gold as in what he can get for it, or in what he can 
exchange it for. If it could be exchanged for nothing, it would, like a 
bill upon a bankrupt, be of no more value than the most useless piece 
of paper. 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all the different inhabitants 
of any country, in the same manner, may be, and in reality frequently 
is, paid to them in money, their real riches, however, the real weekly 01 
yearly revenue of all of them taken together, must always be great or 
small in proportion to the quantity of consumable goods which they can 
all of them purchase with this money. The whole revenue of all of 
them taken together is evidently not equal to both the money and the 
consumable goods j but only to one or other of those two values, and 
to the latter more properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, express a person’s revenue by the 
metal pieces which are annually paid to him, it is because the amount 
of those pieces regulates the extent of his power of purchasing, or the 
value of the goods which he can annually afford to consume. 

We still consider his revenue as consisting in this power of purchas- 
ing, or consuming, and not in the pieces which convey it. 

But if this is sufficiently evident even with regard to an individual. 
It IS still more so with regard to a society. The amount of the metal 
pieces which are annually paid to an individual, is often precisely equal 
to his revenue, and is upon that account the shortest and best expres- 
sion of its value. But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate 
in a society, can never be equal to the revenue of all its members. As 
the same guinea which pays the weekly pension of one man to-day, 
may pay that of another to-morrow, and that of a third the day there- 
after, the amount of the metal pieces which annually circulate in any 
country, must always be of much less value than the whole money 
pensions annually paid with them, ^ut the power of purchasing, or 
the goods WiilClI Ihlii SULLBSSlVWy be bought with the whole of those 
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money pensions as they are successively paid, must always be pre- 
cisely of the same value with those pensions ; as must likewise be the 
revenue of the different persons to whom they are paid. That revenue, 
therefore, cannot consist in those metal pieces, of which the amount is 
so much inferior to its value, but in the power of purchasing, m the 
goods which can successively be bought with them as they circulate 
from hand to hand. 

Money, tlierefore, the great wheel of circulation, the great instiument 
of commerce, like .all other instruments of trade, though it makes a 
part, and a very valuable part, of the capital, makes no part of the 
rev£mu;_,oL_the._siiCic^_to_ which it belongs ; and though the metal 
‘pieces of which it is composcSTln’tTic course of their annual circula- 
tion, distribute to every man the revenue which properly belongs to 
him, they make themselves no part of that revenue. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and instruments of trade, etc., 
which compose the fixed capital, bear this fuither lesemblance to that 
part of the circulating capital which consists in money ; that as every 
saving in the expense of electing and supporting those machines, 
which does not dimmish the productive powers of labour, is an im- 
provement of the nett revenue of the society ; so every saving in the 
expense of cojyo^cting and suppoiting that part of the ctrcuTcttlfi^apitar 
w hich cons ists in mbTi'cy; is an improvement of exactly the same kind. 

■ Ifis sumciently obvious, and it has partly too been explained already, 
in what manner eveiy saving in the expense of supporting the fixed 
capital IS an impiovement of the nett revenue of the society. The 
whole capital of the undei taker of every work is necessarily divided 
betwixt his fixed and his ciiculatmg capital. While his whole capital 
remains the same, the smaller the one part, the greater must necessarily 
be the other. It is the circulating capital which furnishes the materials 
and wages of labour, and puls industry into motion. Every saving, 
therefore, in the expense of maintaining the fixed capital, which does 
not diminish the productive powers of labour, must increase the fund 
which puts industry into motion, and consequently the annual produce 
of land and labour, the real revenue of every society. 

The substitution of paper in the loom of gold and silver money, 
replaces a very expensive insti ument of commerce with one much less 
costly, and sometimes equally convenient. Circulation comes to be 
c<arried on by a new wheel, which it costs less both to erect and to main- 
tain than the old one. But in what manner this operation is performed, 
and in what manner it tends to increase either the gross or the nett 
revenue of the society, is not altogether so obvious, and may therefore 
requiie some further explication. 

There are several different sorts of paper money ; but the ciiculat- 
ing notes of banks and ba nkers are the species which is best known, 
and which scCTfts best a3aptc3*for this purpose. 
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When the people of any particular country have such confidence in 
the fortune, probity, and prudence ot a particular banker, as to believe 
that he is always ready to pay upon demand such of his promissory 
notes jis are likely to be at any time presented to him,. th'oseTTotes" 
come to have the same currency as gold and silver money, from the 
confidence that such money can at any time be had for them. 

A paiticular banker lends among his customers his own promissory 
notes, to the extent, we shall suppose, of a hundred thousand pounds. 
As those notes serve all the purposes of money, his debtors pay him 
the same interest as if he had lent them so much money. This interest 
is tl\e source of his gain. Though some of those notes are continually 
coming back upon him for payment, part of them continue to circulate 
for months an d years together. . Though he has gener.illy in circula- 
Tion, therefore, notes 10 the extent of a hundred thousand pounds, 
twenty thousand pounds in gold and silver may, frequently, be a suffi- 
cient provision for answering occasional demands. By this operation, 
therefore, twenty thousand pounds in gold and silver peiform all the 
functions which a hundred thousand could otherwise have performed 
The same exchanges may be made, the same quantity of consumable 
goods may be circulated and distributed to their proper consumers, by 
means of his promissory notes, to the value of a hundred thousand 
pounds, as by an equal value of gold and silver money. Eighty thou- 
sand pounds of gold and silver, theicfoie, can, m this manner, be 
spared from the cn dilation of the country ; and if diffeient operations 
of the same kind should, at the same time, be earned on by many 
different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may thus be con- 
ducted with a fifth part only of the gold and silver which would othei- 
wise have been requisite. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the whole circulating money of 
some particular country amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
sterling, that sum being then sufficient for circulating the whole annual 
produce of their land and labour. Let us suppose too, that some time 
thereafter, diffeient banks and bankers issued promissory notes, pay- 
able to the bearer, to the extent of one million, reserving in their 
different coffers two hundred thousand pounds for answering occasional 
demands. There would remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hundred 
thousand pounds m gold and silver, and a million of bank notes, or 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds of paper and money together. But 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country had before 
required only one million to circulate and distribute it to its proper 
consumers, and that annual produce cannot be immediately augmented 
by those operations of banking. One million, therefore, will be suffi- 
cient to circulate it after them. The goods to be bought and sold 
being precisely the same as before, the same quantity of money will be 
sufficient for buying and selling them. The channel of circulation, if 
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I may be allowed such an expression, will remain precisely the same 
as before. One million we have supposed sufficient to fill that 
channel. Whatever, therefore, is poured into it beyond this sum, cannot 
run in it, but must overflow. One million eight hundred thousand 
pounds are poured into it. Eight hundred thousand pounds, there- 
fore, must overflow, that sum being over and. above what can be 
employed in the circulation of the country. But though this sum 
cannot be employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed to he idle 
It will, therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek that profitable em- 
ployment which it cannot find at home. But the paper cannot go 
abroad, because at a distance from the banks which issue it, and fioin 
in which paymen t of it cann ot be exacted Jpj' law",lt'wiir 
not be receiv'ed m c ommon payments. GoKl and silver, therefore, to 
The ainounEoT’ei^t’hundrcd thousan9”pounds will be sent abioad, and 
the channel of home circulation \\ ill remain filled wuth a million of 
paper, instead of the million of those met.als which filled it befoie. 

But though so great a quantity of gold and silver is thus sent abroad, 
we must not imagine that it is sent abroad for nothing, or that its pro- 
prietors make a present of it to foreign nations. They will e.xchange 
it for foreign goods of some kind or another, in order to supply the 
consumption either of some other foreign country, or of then own. 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in one foreign country in 
order to supply the consumption of another, or m what is called the 
carrying tiade, whatev'er profit they make will be an addition to the 
nett revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund, created for 
carrying on a new trade ; domestic business being now transacted by 
the medium of paper, and the gold and silver being converted into a 
fund for this new trade- 

If they employ it ,.archasing foreign goods for home _con_surnptio_^ 
they may cither, first, puTcbasc such goods -as are ‘likely to be consumed 
by idle people who produce nothing, such as foreign wines, foreign 
silks, etc.; or, secondly, they may purchase an additional slock of 
materials, tools, and provisions, m order to maintain and employ an 
additional number of indusBasms people, who rcpioducc, with a profit, 
the value of their annu al ron sumplTorT."* 

So far as it is einploy^ in the iil^t way, it promotes prodigality, 
increases expense and consumption without increasing production, or 
establishing any permanent fund for supporting that expense, and is in 
every respect hurtful to the society. 

So far as it is employed m the second way, it promotes industiy 
and though it increases the consumption of the society, it provides a 
permanent fund for supporting that consumption — the people who con- 
sume reproducing, with a profit, the whole value of their annual con- 
sumption. The gross revenue of the society, the annual produce of 
thcii land and labour, is increased by the whole vedue which the labour 
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of those workmen adds to the materials upon which they are employed ; 
and their nett revenue by what remains of this value, after deducting 
what is necessary for supporting the tools and the instruments of 
fli^r trad g,. 

""That the greater part of the gold and silver which, being forced 
abroad by those operations of banking, is employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, is and must be employed m pur- 
chasing those of this second kind, seems not only probable, but almost 
unavoidable. Though some particular men may sometimes increase 
their expense very considerably, though their revenue does not increase 
at all, we may be assured that no class or order of men ever does so ; 
because, though the principles of common prudence do not always 
govern the conduct of every individual, they always influence that of 
the majority of every class or order. But the revenue of idle people, 
considered as a class or order, cannot, m the smallest degree, be in- 
creased by those operations of banking. Their expense m general; 
therefore, cannot be much in creased by th em, th ough that of a fev^ in- 
dividuals am on g~'tliem may, 'and in reality sometimes is. . The Hem^oT 
iM'idle peojile, therefore, for foreign goods, being the same, or very 
nearly the same, as before, a very small part of the money, which being 
forced abroad by those operations of banking, is employed in purchas- 
ing foreign goods for home consumption, is likely to be employed m 
purchasing those for their use. The greater part of it will naturally be 
destined for the employment of industry, and not for the maintenance 
of idleness. 

When we compute the quantity of industry which the circulating 
capital of any society can employ, we must always have regard to those 
parts of it only which consist m provisions, materials, and finished 
work; the other, which consists m money, and which serves only to 
ciiculatc those thice, must alwa>s be deducted. In ouler to put m- 
dustiy into motion, three things are requisitej m.i tf^i-inls ip work upo n, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recompense forthe s^e ^ which 
the work is done . Money Ts^either a mateiial to work upon, nor a" 
tool to' work with; and though the wages of the workman are com- 
monly paid to him m money, his real levenue, like that of all other 
men, consists, not in the money, but in the money’s worth ; not m the 
metal pieces, but m what can be got for them. 

The quantity of industry which any capital can employ, must, evi- 
dently, be equal to the number of workmen whom it can supply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance suitable to the nature of the work. 
Money may be requisite for purchasing the materials and tools of the 
work, as well as the maintenance of the workmen. But the quantity 
of industry which the whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal 
both to the money which purcha’ses, and to the materials, tools, and 
maintenance, which are purchased with it; but only to one or other 
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of those two values, and to the latter value more properly than 
to the former. 

When paper is substituted in the room of gold and silver money, the 
quantity of the materials, tools, and maintenance, which the whole cii- 
culating capital ran supply, may be increased by the whole value of 
gold and silver which used to be employed m purchasing them. The 
wliole value of the gieat wheel of ciiculation and distribution, is added 
to the goods which aie circulated and distributed by means of it. The 
operation, m some measuie, resembles that of the undei taker of some 
gicat work, who, in consequence of some improvement m mechanics, 
takes down his old machinery, and adds the difference between Us 
price and that of the new to his circulating capital, to the fund fiom 
which lie furnishes materials and wages to his woikmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulating money of any country 
bears to the whole value of the annual pioduce circulated by means of 
It, It IS, peihaps, impossible to determine. It has been computed by 
different authors at a^fth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirti.eili 
paiLof th aa_yalu(^ BufTTow small soever 'The' pioportion which the 
circulating monfy may beai to the whole value of the annual pioducc, 
as but a pait, and ficquently but a small pait, of that produce, is evci 
destined for the maintenance of industry, it must alwajs bear a vciy 
considerable proportion to that part. Wlien, theieforc, by the substi- 
tution of paper, the gold and silver neccssaiy for ciiculation is reduced 
to, perhaps, a fifth pait of the foinier quantity, if the value of only the 
greater part of the other four-fifths be added to the funds which are 
destined for the maintenance of industry, it must make a very con- 
siderable addition to the quantity of that industiy, and, consequently, 
to the value of the annu.il pioduce of land and laboui. 

An operation of this kind has. within these five-and-twenty or thirty 
years, been perfoimed in Scotland, by the election of new banking 
companies in almost eveiy consideiable town, and even m some 
country villages The effects ot it have been precisely those above de- 
scribed. '1 he business of the country is almost entirely carried on by 
means of the paper of those diffeicnt banking companies, with which 
purchases and payments of all kinds are commonly made. ' Silver very 
seldom appears, except m the change of a twenty-shillings bank note, 
and gold still seldomer. But though the conduct of all those diffcient 
companies has not been unexceptionable, and has accordingly required 
an act of parliament to regulate it ; the country, notwithstanding, has 
evidently derived great benefit fiom their tiade. I have heard it as- 
serted, that the trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in about fifteen 
years after the first erection of the banks there ; and that the trade of 
Scotland has more than quadrupled since the first erection of the two 
public banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, called The Bank of 
Scotland, was established by act of parliament in 1695 ; the other, 
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called The Royal Bank, by royal charter in 1727, Whether the trade, 
either of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glasgow in particular, 
has rcally increased in so great a proportion, during so short a period, 
I do not pretend to know. If either of them has increased in this pro- 
portion, It seems to be an effect too great to be accounted for by the 
sole operation of this cause. That the trade and industry of Scotland, 
however, have increased very considerably during this period, and that 
the banks of issue have contributed a good deal to this increase, 
cannot be doubted. 

The value of the silver money which circulated in Scotland befoie 
the Union, in 1707, and which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland in order to be rc-comed, amounted to 411,117/ 
lor. 9r/. sterling. No account has been got of the gold com; but it 
appears from the ancient accounts of the mint of Scotland, that the 
value of the gold annually coined, somewhat exceeded that of the 
silver.* There were a good many people too upon this occasion, who, 
from a diffidence of repayment, did not bring their silver into the bank 
of Scotland : and there was, besides, some English coin, which was not 
called in. The whole value of the gold and silver, therefore, which 
circulated in Scotland before the Union, cannot be estimated at less 
than a million sterling. It seems to have constituted almost the whole 
circulation of that country ; for though the circulation of the bank of 
Scotland, which had then no rival, was considerable, it seems to bave 
made but a very small part of the whole. In the present times the 
whole circulation of Scotland cannot be estimated at less than two 
millions, of which that part which consists in gold and silver, most 
probably, does not amount to half a million. But though the circulating 
gold and silver of Scotland have stiffeied so great a diminution during 
this period, its real riches and prosperity do not appear to have suffered 
any. Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, the 
annual produce of its land and labour, have evidently been augmented. 

It is chiefly by d iscounting b ills of exchange, that is, by advancing 
money upon Jhern Jj^re they are due, that the greater part of banks 
and bankers issue their promissory notes. They deduct always, upon 
whatever sum they advanc e, the le gal inter est till the bill shall become 
due,. The payment of the bill \vffien Ir becomes due, replaces to the 
Tiank the value of what had been advanced, together with a clear profit 
of the interest. The banker who advances to the merchant whose bill 
he discounts, not gold and silver, but his own promissory notes, has 
the advantage of being able to discount to a greater amount by the 
whole value of his promissory notes, which he finds by experience are 
commonly in circulation. He is thereby enabled to make his clear 
gain of interest on so muc h a l arger sum.. 

The commerc e~ or'SconaHd7wErch at present is not very great, was 
* Ruddinuui’s Fiefaco to Anderson’s Diplomata, etc., Scotite. 
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Still more inconsiderable when the two first banking companies were 
established ; and those cbmpanies would have had but little trade, had 
they conTTned their business to the discounting bills of exchange. They 
invented, therefoie, another method of issuing their promissory notes ; 
by granting, what they called, cash accounts, that is by giving credit to 
the extent of a ceitain sum (two or three thousand pounds, for example) 
to any individual who could procure two persons of undoubted credit 
and good landed estate to become surety for him, that whatever money 
should be advanced to him, within the sum foi which the credit had 
been given, should be repaid upon demand, togethei with the legal 
interest. Ci edits of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted by 
banks and bankers in all different paits of the woild But the easy 
tcinis upon which the .Scotch banking comp.inic-. accept of repayment 
aic, so far as I know, pcculiai to them, and li.uo, pcih.aps, been the 
principal cause, both of the gicat trade of those coiiiimiIics, and of the 
benefit which the countiy has icccivcd fiom it. 

Whoever has a ciedit of this kind vuth one of those companies, and 
borrows a thousand pounds upon it, for examjile, may repay this sum 
piecemeal, by twenty .and thirty pounds at a tunc, the company dis- 
counting a proportionable part of the imerest of the gicat sum from 
the day on which each of those small sums is paid m, till the whole be 
in this manner repaid. All incrthants, theicfore, and almost all men 
of business, find it convenient to keep such cashjiccounts with them, 
and aie theicby inteiested to pioinote the trade of those companies, by 
leadily leceiving their notes in all pajments, and by encouraging all 
those with whom they have any induence to do the same. The banks, 
when their customeis apply to them for moiu y, generally adiance it to 
them m their own promissoiy notes. These the merchants pay away 
to the manufacturers foi goods, the maiuifactuiers to the farmers for 
materials and provisions, the fanners to their landlords for rent, the 
landlords repay them to the inci chants for the conveniences and luxu- 
nes with which they supply them, and the mei chants again return 
them to the banks m oidti to balance their cash accounts, or to replace 
what they may hare boiroived of them, and thus almost the nholc 
money business of the countiy is lians.u tod by means of them. Hence 
the great trade of those companies. 

By means of those cash accounts every mci chant can, nithout int- 
prudence, carry on a gieater trade than he otherwise could do. If 
there are two merchants, one m London, and the other in Edinburgh, 
who employ equal stocks in the same branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a greater trade, and give 
employment to a gieater number of people than the London merchant. 
The London merchant must always keep by him a considerable sum 
of money, either in his owm coffers, or in those of his banker, who gives 
him no interest for it, m order to answer the demands continually 
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coming upon him for payment of the goods which he purchases upon 
credit. Let the ordinary amount of this sum be supposed five hundred 
pounds. The value of the goods in his warehouse must always be less 
by five hundred pounds than it would have been, had he not been obliged 
to keep such a sum unemployed. Let us suppose that he generally 
disposes of his whole stock upon hand, or of goods to the value of his 
whole stock upon hand, once in the year. By being obliged to keep 
so great a sum unemployed, he must sell m a year five hundred pounds 
worth less goods than he might otherwise have done. His annual 
profits must be less by all that he could have made by the sale of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods; and the number of people em- 
ployed in preparing his goods toi the maiket. must be less by all those 
that five bundled pounds moic stock could have employed. The mer- 
chant in Edmbuigh, on the oth er hand, keeps no mo ney unemployed 
for answering such occasional demands!' When they actually come 
upon him, he satisfies them from his cash account with the bank, and 
gradually replaces the sum borrowed with the money or paper which 
comes m from the occasional sales of his goods. With the same stock, 
therefore, he can, without imprudence, have at all times in his ware- 
house a larger quantity of goods than the London merchant ; and can 
thereby both make a greater profit himself, and give constant employ- 
ment to a gi eater number of industrious people who prepare those 
goods for the market. Hence the great benefit which the country has 
derived from this trade 

The facility of discounting bills of exchange, it may be thought in- 
deed, gives the English merchants a convemency equivalent to the cash 
accounts of the Scotch mci chants. But the Scotch merchants, it must 
be remembered, can discount their bills of exchange as easily as the 
English merchants ; and have, besides, the additional conveniency of 
their cash accounts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which can easily circulate in 
any country never can exceed the value of the gold and silver, of 
which I t sup plies the place, or which (the commerce being supposed 
the same) w^Id circulate there, if there was no paper money. If 
twenty shilliiigTTofes,'for example, 'are the loivcst paper money current 
in Scotland, the whole of that cuirency which can easily circulate there 
cannot exceed the sum of gold and silver which would be necessary for 
transacting the annual exchanges of twenty shillings value and upwards 
usually transacted within that country. Should the circulating paper 
at any time exceed that sum, as the excess could neither be sent 
abroad nor be employed in the circulation of the country, it must im- 
mediately return upon the banks to be exchanged for gold and silver. 
Many people would immediately perceive that they had more of this 
paper than was necessary for transacting their business at home, and 
as they could not send it abroad, they would immediately demand 
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payment of it from the banks. When this superfluous paper was 
converted into gold and silver, they could easily find a use for it by 
sending it abroad ; but they could find none while it remained in the 
shape of paper. There would immediately, therefore, be a run upon 
the banks to the whole extent of this superfluous paper, and, if they 
showed any difficulty or backwardness in payment, to a much greater 
extent ; the alarm, which this would occasion, necessarily increasing 
the run upon the banks. 

Over and above the expenses which aie common to every branch of 
trade ; such as the expense of house-rent, the wages of seivants, clerks, 
accountants, etc ; the expenses peculiar to a bank consist chiefly in 
two articles ■ first, in the expense of keeping at all times in its coffers, 
for answering the occasional demands of the holdcisof its notes, a 
large sum of money, of which it loses the mteicst and, secondly, m 
the expense of rcplenisTung those coficmis fast as they are emptied 
by answering such occasional demands. 

A banking company, which issues moie papei than can be employed 
in the circulation of the country, and of which the excess is continually 
returning upon them for payment, ought to incrc.ase the quantity of 
gold and silver which they keep at all times in their coffers^ not only 
m proportion to this excessive increase of their circulation, but in a 
much greater piopoition ; then notes rctuining upon them much faster 
than in propoition to the excess of tlieir quantity. Such a company, 
therefore, ought to incic.tse the fust article of their expense, not only 
in proportion to this foiced increase of their business, but in a much 
greater propoition. 

The coffeis of such a company too, though they ought to be filled 
much fuller, yet must empty themselves much faster than if their 
business was confined w'lthin more reasonable bounds, and must 
require, not only a more violent, but a more constant and unmternipted 
exertion of expense m oider to leplenish them. The com too which 
13 thus continually di awn in such large quantities from their coffers, 
cannot be employed in the ciiculation of the country. It comes in 
place of a papci which is over and above what can be employed in 
that circulation, and is thciefore ovci and above what can be employed 
in it too But as that com will not be allowed to he idle, it must, m 
one shape or another, be sent abroad, m order to find that profitable 
employment which it cannot find at home ; and this continual exporta- 
tion of gold and silver, by enhancing the difficulty, must necessarily 
enhance still fuither the expense of the bank, in finding new gold and 
silver in older to replenish those coffers, which empty themselves so 
very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, must, m proportion to this 
forced increase of their business, increase the second article of their 
expense still more than the first. 

Let us suppose that all the paper of a particular bank, which the 
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circulation of the country can easily absorb and employ, amounts 
exactly to forty thousand pounds ; and that for answering occasional 
demands, this bank is obliged to keep at all times in its coffers ten 
thousand pounds in gold and sdver. Should this bank attempt to 
cii dilate forty-four thousand pounds, the four thousand pounds which 
are over and above what the circulation can easily absorb and employ, 
will retuin upon it almost as fast as they are issued. For answering oc- 
casional demands, therefore, this bank ought to keep at all times in its 
coffers, not eleven thousand pounds only, but fourteen thousand pounds. 
It will thus gam nothing by the interest of the four thousand pounds 
excessive circulation ; and it will lose the whole expense of continually 
collecting four thousand pounds in gold and silver, which will be con- 
tinually going out of its coffers as fast as they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company always understood and at- 
tended to Its own particular interest, the circulation never could have 
been overstocked with paper money. But every particular banking 
company has not always understood or attended to its own particular 
interest, and the circulation has fiequently been overstocked with 
paper money. 

By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of which the excess was 
continually returning m order to be exchanged for gold and silver, the 
bank of England was for many years together obliged to coin gold to 
the extent of between eight hundred thousand pounds and a million a 
year ; or at an average, about eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
For this gieat coinage the bank (in consequence of the worn and 
degraded state into w hich thu gold com had fallen a few years ago) 
was frequenTly obliged to purchase gold bullion at the high price of 
four pounds an ounce, which it soon after issued in coin at 3/. 17s. io\(f 
an ounce, losing in this manner between two and a half and three per 
cent, upon the coinage of so very large a sum. Though the bank 
therefore paid no seignorage, though the government was properly at 
the expense of the coinage, this hbeiality of government did not pre- 
vent altogether the expense of the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in consequence of an excess of the same kind, 
were all obliged to employ constantly agents at London to collect 
money for them, at an expense which was seldom below one and a 
half or two per cent. This money was sent down by the waggon, and 
insured by the carriers at an additional expense of three quaiters per 
cent, or fifteen shillings on the hundred pounds. Those agents weic 
not always able to replenish the coffers of their employers so fast as 
they were emptied. In this case the resource of the bank was, to draw 
upon their correspondents in London bills of exchange to the extent of 
the sum which they wanted. When those correspondents afterwards 
drew upon them for the payment of this sum, together with the interest 
and a commission, some of those banks, from the distress into which 
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their excessive circulation had thrown them, had sometimes no other 
means of satisf>ing this draught but by drawing a second set of bills 
either upon the same, or upon some other correspondents in London ; 
and the same sum, or rather bills for the same sum, would in this 
manner make sometimes more than two or three journeys : the debtor 
bank, paying always the interest and commission upon the whole 
accumulated sum. Even those Scotch banks which nevei distinguished 
themselves by their extreme imprudence, were sometimes obliged to 
employ this ruinous resource. 

The gold coin which was paid out either by the bank of England, or 
by the Scotch banks, m e.\change for that part of their papei which was 
over and above what could be employed in the circulation of the country, 
being likewise over and above what could be employed in that circula- 
tion, was sometimes sent abroad in the shape of coin, sometimes 
malted down and sent abroad in the shape of bullion, and sometimes 
melted down and sold to the bank of England at the high puce of four 
pounds an ounce. It was the newest, the heaviest, and the best pieces 
only which woie carefully picked out of the whole com, and cither sent 
abroad or melted dowm. At home, and while they remain in the shape 
of coin, those heavy pieces wcie of no moie value than the light . but 
they were of more value abroad, or w'hen melted down into bullion at 
home. The bank of England, notwithstanding their great annual 
coinage, found to their astonishment, that there was every year the same 
scarcity of coin as theie had been the year before ; and that notwith- 
standing the great quantity of good and new coin which was every year 
issued from the bank, the state of the coin, instead of growing better 
and better, became every year worse and woise. Every year they found 
themselves under the necessity of coming nearly the same quantity of 
gold as they had coined the year before, and from the continual rise m 
the price of gold bullion, in consequence of the continual wearing and 
clipping of the com, the expense of this great annual coinage became 
eveiy year greater and greater. The bank of England, it is to be 
observed, by supplying its own coffers with com, is indirectly obliged to 
supply the whole kingdom, into which com is continually flowing from 
those coffers in a great variety of ways. Whatever com therefore was 
wanted to support this excessive circulation both of Scotch and English 
pajier money, whatever vacuities this excessive circulation occasioned 
in the necessary com of the kingdom, the bank of England was obliged 
to supply them. The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of them very 
dearly for their own imprudence and inattention. But the bank of 
England paid very dearly, not only for its own imprudence, but for the 
much gi eater imprudence of almost all the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of some bold projectors in both parts of the United 
Kingdom, has been the original cause of this excessive cii dilation of 
paper money. 
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What a bank can with propriety advance to a merchant or under- 
taker of any kind, is not either the whole capital with which he trades, 
or even any considerable part of that capital but that part of it only 
which he would otherwise be obliged to keep by him unemployed, and 
in ready money for answering occasional demands. If the paper money 
which the bank advances never exceeds this value, it can never exceed 
the value of the gold and silver which would necessary circulate in the 
country if there was no paper money ; it can never exceed the 
quantity which the circulation of the country can easily absorb and 
regularly employ. 

When a bank discounts to a merchant a real bill of exchange drawm 
by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and whirh, as soon as it becomes 
due IS really paid by that debtor ; it only advances to him a part of the 
value which he would otherwise be obliged to keep by him unemployed 
and in ready money for answering occasional demands. . The payment 
of the bill when it bccSmes due, leplaces to the bank the value of what 
It had advanced, together with the inteicst . The coffei s of the bank, 
so far as its dealifT^'afrcohlincd 16 siicn customers, resemble a water- 
pond, from which, though a sticam is continually running out, yet 
another is continually running m, fully equal to that which i-uns out ; so 
that, without any further care or attention, the pond keeps always 
equally, or very nearly equally full. Little or no expense can ever be 
necessary for replenishing the coffers of such a bank. 

A merchant, without over-trading, may frequently have occasion for 
a sum of ready money, even when he has no bills to discount. When 
a bank, besides discounting his bills, advances him likewise upon such 
occasions, such sums upon his cash account, and accepts of a piece- 
meal repayment as the money comes in from the occasional sale of his 
goods, upon the easy terms of the banking companies of Scotland ; it 
dispenses him entirely from the necessity of keeping any part of his 
stock by him unemployed and in ready money for answering occasional 
demands. When such demands actually come upon him, he can 
answer them sufficiently from his cash account. The bank, however, 
in dealing with such customers, ought to observe with great attention, 
whether in the course of some short period (of four, five, six, or eight 
months for example) the sum of the repayments which it commonly 
receives from them, is, or is not, fully equal to that of the advances 
which it commonly makes to them. If within the course of such short 
periods, the sum of the repayments from certain customers is, upon 
most occasions, fully equal to that of the advances, it may safely con- 
tinue to deal with such customers. Though the stream which is in this 
case continually running out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which is continually running into them must be at least equally large ; 
so that without any further care or attention those coffers are likely to 
be always equally or very near equally full ; and scarce ever to require 

16 * 
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any extraordinary expense to replenish them. If, on the contrary, the 
sum of the repayments from certain other customers falls commonly 
very much short of the advances which it makes to them, it cannot 
with any safety continue to deal with such customers, at least if they 
continue to deal with it m this manner. The stream which is in tins 
case continually running out from its coffers is necessarily much larger 
than that which is continually running in ; so that unless they arc 
leplemshed by some great and continual effort of expense, those coffers 
must soon be exhausted altogether. 

The banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were for a long 
time very caieful to lequire frequent and legular repayments from all 
their customers, and did not care to deal with any person, whatever 
might be his foitune or credit, who did not make what they called fre- 
quent and regular operations with them. By this attention, besides 
saving almost entirely the extiaoidinary expense of replenishing their 
coffeis, they gained two other very considerable advantages. 

I. By this attention they were enabled to make some tolerable judg- 
ment concerning the thiiving or declining circumstances of their 
debtors, without being obliged to look out for any other evidence besides 
what their own books afforded them ; men being for the most part 
either regular or irregular in their payments, according as their circum- 
stances are either thiiving or declining. A private man who lends out 
his money to perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of debtors, may, either 
by himself or his agents, observe and inquire both constantly and care- 
fully into the conduct and situation of each of them. But a banking 
company which lends money to perhaps five hundred different people, 
and of which the attention is continually occupied by objects of a very 
different kind, can have no regular infoimalion concerning the conduct 
and ciicumstanccs of the greater part of its debtors beyond what its 
own books can afford it. In requiring frequent and regular repayments 
from all their customers, the banking compames of Scotland had pro- 
bably this advantage in view. 

II. By this attention they secured themselves from the possibility of 
issuing more paper money than what the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ. When they observed, that within 
moderate periods of time the repayments of a particular customer were 
upon most occasions fully equal to the advances which they had made 
to him, they might be assured that the paper money which they had 
advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded the quantity of gold 
and silver which he would otherwise have been obliged to keep by him 
foi answering occasional demands ; and that, consequently, the paper 
money which fhey had circillated by his means, had not at any time 
exceeded the quantity of gold and silver which would have circulated 
in the country, had there been no paper money. The frequency, regu- 
larity and amount of his repayments would sufficiently demonstrate 
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that the amuunt of their advances had at no time exceeded that pait ot 
his capital which he would otherwise have been obliged to keep byliiiu 
unemployed and in ready money for answering occasional demands ; 
that IS, for the purpose of keeping the rest of his capital in constant 
employment. It is this part of his capital only which, within model ate 
periods of time, is continually returning to every dealer in the shape of 
money, whether paper or com, and continually going from him in the 
same shape. If the advances of the bank had commonly exceeded 
this part of his capital, the ordinary amount of his repayments could 
not, within moderate periods of time, have equalled the ordinary amount 
of Its advances. The stream which, by means of his dealings, was 
continually running into the coffcis of the bank, could not have been 
equal to the stream which, by means of the same dealings was continu- 
ally running out. The advances of the bank paper, by exceeding the 
quantity of gold and silver which, had there been no such advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by him for answering occasional 
demands, might soon come to exceed the whole quantity of gold and 
silver which (the commerce being supposed the same) would have cir- 
culated in the country had there been no paper money ; and conse- 
quently to exceed the quantity which the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ ; and the excess of this paper money 
would immediately have returned upon the bank in order to be 
exchanged for gold and silver. This second advantage, though equally 
real, was not perhaps so well understood by all the different banking 
companies of Scotland as the first. 

When, partly by the conveniency of discounting bills, and partly by 
that of cash accounts, the creditable traders of any country can be dis- 
pensed from the necessity of keeping any part of their stock by them 
unemployed and in ready money for answering occasional demands, 
they can reasonably expect no farther assistance from banks and 
bankers, who, when they have gone thus far, cannot, consistently with 
their own interest and safety, go farther. A bank cannot, consistently 
with Its own interest, advance to a trader the whole or even the 
greater part of the circulating capital with which he trades ; because, 
though that capital is continually returning to him in the shape of 
money, and going from him in the same shape, yet the whole of the 
returns is too distant from the whole of the outgoings, and the sum of 
his repayment could not equal the sum of its advances within such 
moderate periods of time as suit the conveniency of a bank. Still less 
could a bank afford to advance him any considerable part of his fixed 
c apital ; of the capital which the undertaker of an iron lorge, for e xam . ~ 
pe, employs in erecting his forge and sipelting-house, his workhouses 
and warehouses, the dwelling-houses of his workmen, etc . ; of the capi- 
tal which the undertaker of a mine employs m sinking his shafts in 
erecting engines for drawing out the water, in making loads and 
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waggon-ways, etc. ; of the capital which the person who undertakes to 
improve land employs in clearing, draining, enclosing, manuring, and 
ploughing waste and uncultivated fields, in building farmhouses, with 
all their necessary appendages of stables, granaries, etc. The returns 
of the fixed capital are m almost all cases much slower than those of 
the circulating capital; and such expenses, even when laid out with 
the greatest piudence and judgment, very seldom return to the undci- 
taker till after a period of inanyj^ais^ petiod by far too distant to 
suit the convenicncy of a Mnlc^Traders and other undertakers may, 
no doubt, with gieat propriety, caiiy on a very considerable pait of 
their projects with borrowed money. In justice to their crcditois, 
however, their own capit.il ought, in this case, to be sufficient to 
ensure, if I may say so, the capital of those creditois, or to render it 
extiemely impiobable that those cicditors should incur any loss, even 
though the success of the pioject should fall very much short of the 
expectation of the projectors. Even with this precaution, too, the 
money which is boiiowed, and which it is meant should not be repaid 
till after a pciiod of several years, ought not to be boriowed of a bank, 
but ought to be borrowed upo n bond or mortgage, of such private 
people as propose to live upon'the interest o7 then money, without 
taking the trouble themselves to employ the capital; and who aie 
upon that account willing to lend that capital to such people of good 
credit as aie likely to keep it for several years. A bank, indeed, which 
lends Its money without the expense of stamped paper, or of attorneys’ 
fees for di awing bonds and mortgages, and which accepts of repayment 
upon the easy teims of the banking companies of Scotland, would, no 
doubt, be a very convenient creditor to such traders and iindeitakers. 
But such tradeis and undei takers would surely be most inconvenient 
clebtois to such a bank. 

It IS now moie than fivc-and-twenty years since the paper money 
issued by the dilYeicnt banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather, was somewhat moie than fully equal, to what the circulation 
of the countiy could easily absorb and employ. Those companies, 
therefore, had so long ago given all the assistance to the tiadcrs and 
other undei takers of Scotland which it is possible for banks and 
bankers, consistently with then own interest, to give. They had even 
done somewhat more. They had over-traded a little, and had brought 
upon themselves that loss, or at least that diminution of profit, which 
in this particular business never fails to attend the smallest degice of 
over-trading. Those traders and other undertakers, having got so 
much assistance from banks and bankers, wished to get still more. 
The banks, they seem to have thought, could extend their credits to 
whatevei sum might be wanted, without incurring any other expense 
besides that of a few reams of paper. They complained of the con- 
tracted views and dastardly spirit of the directors of those banks. 
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which did not, they said, extend their credits in proportion to ll>e 
extension of the trade of the country; meaning, no doubt, by the 
extension of that trade, the extension of their own piojects beyond what 
they could carry on, either with their own capital, or with wlut they 
had credit to borrow of private people in the usual way of bond or 
mortgage. The banko, they seem to have thought, were in honour 
bound to supply the deficiency, and to piovide them with all the capi- 
tal which they wanted to trade with The banks, however, were of a 
diffeient opinion, and upon their lefusing to extend their credits, some 
of those traders had recourse to an expedient which, for a time, served 
their purpose, though at a much greater expense, yet as effectually as 
the utmost extension of bank credits could have done. This expedient 
was no other than the "well-known shift of drawing and redrawing; 
the shift to which unfortunate tradeis have someOmes recourse when 
they are ujion the b rink of bankruptcy . The practice of raising money 
in this manner had been long known m England, and during the 
course of the late war, when the high piofits of tiadc afforded a great 
temptation to over-trading, is said to have been carried on to a very 
great extent. From England it was brought into Scotland, where, m 
proportion to the very limited commeice, and to the very moderate 
capital of the country, it was soon cairied on to a much greater extent 
than It ever had been in England. 

The practice of drawing and redrawing is so w'ell known to all men 
of business, that it may perhaps be thought unnecessary to give an 
account of it. But as this book may come into the hands of many 
people who are not men of business, and as the effects of this practice 
upon the banking trade are not, perhaps, generally understood even by 
men of business themselves, I shall endeavour to explain it as dis- 
tinctly as I can. 

The customs of merchants, which were established when the bar- 
barous laws of Europe did not enforce the performance of their con- 
tiacts, and which during the course of the two last centuries have been 
adopted into the laws of all European nations, have given such extra- 
ordinary privileges to bills of exchange, t hat money is more readily 
advanced upon them, than upon any other species of obligation; 
especially when they are made payable within so short a period as two 
or three months after their date. If, when the bill becomes due, the 
acceptor does not pay it as soon as it is presented, he becomes from 
that moment a bankrupt. The bill is protested, and returns upon the 
drawer, who, if he does not immediately pay it, becomes likewise a 
bankrupt. If, before it came to the person who presents it to the 
acceptor for payment, it had passed through the hands of several 
other persons, who had successively advanced to one another the con- 
tents of it, either in money or goods, and who to express that each ot 
them had in his turn received those contents, had all of them in their 
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Older endorsed, that is, written their names upon the back of the bill; 
each endorser becomes in his turn liable to the ow ner of the bill for 
"those contents, and if he fails to pay, he becomes, too, from tha 
Inomelira bankrupt. Though the drawer, acceptor, and endorseis of 
the bill should, all of them, be persons of doubtful credit, yet still the 
shortness of the date gives some secunty to the ownei of the bill. 
Though all of them may be very likely to become bankiupts, it is a 
chance if they all become so m so short a time. ‘The house is crazy,’ 
says a weary tiaveller to himself, ‘ and will not stand very long ; but it 
‘is a chance if it falls to-night, and I will venture, thercfoie, to sleep in 
‘ It to-night.’ 

The tiader A in Edinburgh, we shall suppose, draws a bill upon B in 
London, payable two months after date. In reality B in London owes 
nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but he agrees to accept of A’s bill, upon 
condition that before the term of payment he shall redraw upon A in 
Edinburgh for the same sum, together with the interest and a commis- 
sion, another bill, payable likewise two months after date. B accord- 
ingly, before the expiration of the first two months, redraws this bill 
upon A in Edinburgh; who again, befoic the expiration of the second 
two months, draws a second bill upon B in London, payable likewise 
two months after date ; and before the expiration of the third two 
months, B m London lediaws upon A m Edinburgh another bill, 
payable also two months after date. This piactice has sometimes 
gone on, not only for several months, but for several years together, 
the bill always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with the accumulated 
interest and commission of all the foimer bills. The interest was five 
per cent, in the year, and the commission was never less than one half 
per cent, on each draught. This commission being repeated more 
than six times in the year, whatever money A might laise by this 
expedient must necessaiily have cost him something more than eight 
pci cent, in the year, and sometimes a great deal more, when cither 
the price of the commission happened to rise, or rvhen he was obliged 
to pay compound interest upon the interest and commission of former 
bills. This piactice was called l aisine mon ey by ciiculation. 

In a country where the oidinary profits of stoclTTir'the greater part 
of mercantile projects are supposed to run between six and ten per 
cent.. It must have been a very fortunate speculation of which the 
returns could not only repay the enormous expense at which the money 
was thus borrowed for carrying it on, but afford, besides, a good sur- 
plus profit to the projector. Many vast and extensive projects, how- 
ever, were undertaken, and for several years earned on without any 
other fund to support them besides what was raised at this enormous 
expense. The projectors, no doubt, had in their, golden dreams the 
most distinct vision of this great profit. Upon their awaking, however, 
either at the end of their projects, or when they were no longer able to 
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cany them on, they very seldom, I believe, had the good fortune to 
find their di earns realized.* 

The bills which A m Edinburgh drew upon B in London, he regu- 
larly discounted two months before they weie due with some bank or 
banker in Edinburgh ; and the bills which B m London redrew upon 
A m Edinburgh, he as regularly discounted either with the bank of 
England, or with some other bankers in London. Whatever was 
advanced upon such circulating bi lls w'as, in Edmbuigh, advanced m 
the paper of the Scotcir banks, and m London, when they were dis- 
_counted at the bank of England, m the paper of that bank. Though 
the bills upon which this paper had been advanced, were all of them 
repaid m their turn as soon as they became due ; yet the value which 
had been leally advanced upon the first bill was never really returned 
to the banks which advanced it ; because, before each bill became due, 
another bilF was alWlTys-drawn to somewhat a greater amount than the 
bill which was soon to be paid ; and the discounting of this other bill 
was essentially necessary towaids the payment of that which was soon 
_to be due This paymgni,jJbe refoie, was altogether fictitious. The 
stream, which, by means of those ciiculating bills of exchange, had 
once been made to run out from the coffers of the banks, was never 
replaced by any stream which really ran into them. 

The paper which was issued upon those circulating bills of exchange 
amounted, upon many occasions, to the whole fund destined for carry- 
ing on some vast and extensive project of agriculture, commerce, or 

* The method described 111 the tevt wa<i by no mcm> either the most common or the most 
expensive one in ivliich those advcntiircis sometimes riised money by ciicuintion It fie- 
quently h.-ippencd that A m Edinburgh would enable H in London to pay the first bill of 
exchange by drawing, a few days before it became due, a second I ill at three months’ date 
upon the same B in London Tins bill, being payable to his own older, A sold in Edinburgh 
at par , and with its contents pmehased bills upon Londe-n p ly ible at sight to the order of B, 
to whom he sent them by the post. Towaids the end of the l,ate war, the exchange between 
Edinburgh and London was frequently three per cent against Edinbuigh, and those bills at 
sight must frequently have cost A that premium This transaction, therefore, being repeated 
at least four times in the year, and being loaded with a commission of at least one half per 
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manufactures ; and not merely to that part of it which, had there been 
no paper money, the piojector would have been obliged to keep by 
him, unemployed and m leady money, for answering occasional de 
mands. The greater part of this paper was, consequently, over and 
above the value of the gold and silver which would hav^e ciiculated in 
the country had there been no paper money. It was over and above, 
therefore, what the circulation of the country could easily absorb and 
employ, and upon that account immediately returned upon the banks 
in Older to be exchanged for gold and silver, which they were to find 
as they could. It was a capital which those projcctois had very art- 
fully contrived to draw fiom those banks, not only without their knovi'- 
Icdge or delibeiate consent, but for some time, perhaps, without their 
having the most distant suspicion that they Lad really advanced it. 

When two people, who are continually drawing and icdrawing upon 
one another, discount their bills always with the same banker, he must 
immediately discover wli. t they aie about, and sec clearly tliat they 
arc trading, not with any capital of tlicii own, but with the capital 
which he advances to them. But this discoveiy is not altogether so 
easy when they discount their bills scmctimes with one bankci, and 
sometimes with another, and when the same two peisons do not con- 
stantly diaw and lediawiipon one anothei, but occasionally run the 
round of a gieal ciiclc of projectors, who find it for their mteicst to 
assist one another in tliis method of laising money', and to lender it, 
upon that account, as difficult as pos^’iL'Ie to distinguish between a leal 
and a fictitious bill of exchange; between a bill diawn by a real 
cicditor upon a leal dcbtoi, and a bill for which there was properly no 
ical creditor but the bank which discounted it ; nor any real debtor 
but the projector who made iis^of the money. When a banker had 
even made this discoveiy, he might sometimes make it too late, and 
might find that he had already discounted the bills of those projectois 
to so great an extent that, by refusing to discount any more, he would 
necessarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, by mining them, might 
pcih.nps ruin himself For his own mteicst and safety, therefore, he 
iniglit find It necessary, m this veiy pciiloiis situation, to go on for 
some time, endeavouring, however, to withdraw gradually, and upon 
that account making cvciy day greater and gieatcr difficulties about 
discounting, in order to force those piojectois by degrees to have 
lecourse, either to other bankers, or to other methods of raising 
money ; so as that he himself might, as soon as possible, get out of 
the circle. The difficulties, accoidingly, which the bank of England, 
which the principal bankers in London, and which even the more 
prudent Scotch banks began, after a certain time, and when all of them 
had already gone too far, to make about discounting, not only alarmed, 
but enraged in the highest degree those projectors. Their own distress, 
of which this prudent and necessary reserve of the banks was, no 
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doubt, the immediate occasion, they called the distress of the country ; 
and this distress of the countiy, they said, was altogether owing to the 
ignorance, pusillanimity, and bad conduct of the banks, which did not 
give a sufficiently liberal aid to the spirited undertakings of those who 
excited themselves in order to beautify, improve, and enrich the coun- 
try. It was the duty of the banks, they seemed to think, to lend for as 
long a time, and to as great an extent as they might wish to bonow’. 
The banks, however, by refusing in this manner to give more ciedit to 
those, to whom they had already giv'en a gicat deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now possible to save cithei then own 
credit, or the public credit of the country. 

In the midst of this clamour and distress, a new bank was established 
in Scotland for the express purpose of rehevng the disticss of the 
country. The design was gcncious , but the execution was impiudent, 
and the nature and causes of the disti css which it meant to relieve, 
were not, pci haps, well undci stood. This bJJlk^was more libcial than 
any o ther had ever been, both in grantnng cash acc mints^liny in dis- 
_£ounting^ills of exchange. With rcgaid to tfiel^ittcr, it seems to have 
made scarce any distinction between real and cii dilating bills, but to 
have discounted all equally. It was the avowed principle of this bank 
to advance, upon any reasonable security, the whole capital which was 
to be employed in those iirinrovcments or which the returns are the 
most slow and distant, such as the impiovcmcnts of land. To piomote 
such improvements was even said to be the chief of the public spiiitcd 
pui poses for which it was inslitulcd. By its liberality in granting cash 
accounts, and m discounting bills of exchange, it, no doubt, issued 
gieat quantities of Us bank notes. But those bank notes being, the 
greater part of them, over and above what the circulation of the coun- 
tiy could easily absoib and employ, returned upon it, in order to be 
exchanged for gold and silver, fast as th ey weie issued. Its coffers 
were never well filledl The capital which had been subsciibed to this 
bank at two different subscriptions, amounted to one hunched and sixty 
thousand pounds, of which eighty per cent, only was paid up. This 
sum ought to have been paid in at scvcial different instalments. A 
great part of the pioprietois, when they paid in their first instalment, 
opened a cash account with the bank ; and the dnectors thinking 
themselves obliged to treat their own piopnetors with the same liber- 
ality with which they treated all other men, allowed many of them to 
borrow upon this cash account what they paid m upon all their subse- 
quent instalments. Such payments, therefore, only put into one coffer, 
what had the moment before been taken out of another. But had the 
coffers of this bank been filled ever so well, its excessive circulation 
must have emptied them faster than they could have been replenished 
by any other ^expedient but the ruinous one of drawing upon London, 
and when the bill became due, paying it, together with interest and 
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commission, by another draught upon the same place. Its coffers 
having been filled so veiy ill, it is said to have been diiven to this 
resource within a very few months after it began to do business. The 
estates of the proprietors of this bank were worth several millions, and 
by their subscription to the original bond or contract of the bank, were 
really pledged for answeimg all its engagements. By means of the 
great credit which so great a pledge necessarily gave it, it was, notwith- 
standing its too libeial conduct, enabled to carry on business for more 
than two years When it {Douglas Heron 6^ Co , Ayr^ 400,000/. lost, 
hut all cove) ed by estates of the partners') was obliged to stop, it had 
in the circulation about two hundied thousand pounds i n bank notes. 
In order to suppoit the circiilatTon of those notes, which were continu- 
ally letuvmng upon it as fast as they were issued, it had been constantly 
in the piactice of diawing bills of exchange upon London, of which 
the number and value weic continually increasing, and, when it stopped, 
amounted to upwards of six hundied thousand pounds. This bank, 
theiefore, had, in little moie than the course of two yeais, advanced to 
diffeicnt people upwards of eight bundled thousand pounds at five per 
cent. Upon the two hundied thousand pounds which it circulated in 
bank notes, this five per cent might, perhaps, be considered as clear 
gam, without any other deduction besides the expense of management. 
But upon upwaids of six hundied thousand pounds, for which it was 
continually diawing bills of exchange upon London, it was paying, in 
the way of interest and commission, upwaids of eight per cent, and 
was consequently losing moie than three per cent, upon more than 
three-fourths of all its dealings. 

The opciations of this bank seem to have pioduced effects quite 
opposite to those which weie intended by the paiticular persons w'ho 
planned and directed it. They seem to have intended to support the 
spirited undertakings, for as such they considered them, which were at 
that time caii>ing on m diffeicnt paits of the country, and at the 
same time, by diawing the whole banking business to themselves, to 
supplant all the other Scotch banks, paiticularly those established at 
Edinburgh, whose backwaidness in discounting bills of exchange had 
given some offence. This bank, no doubt, gave some temporary relief 
to those projectors, and enabled them to carry on their projects for 
about two years longer than they could otherwise have done. But it 
thereby only enabled tiicm to get so much deeper into debt, so that 
when ruin came, it fell so much the heavier both upon them and upon 
their creditors. The operations of this bank, therefore, instead of 
relieving, in reality aggravated in the long-run the distiess which those 
projectors had brought both upon themselves and upon their country. 
It would have been much better for themselves, their creditors, and 
their country, had the greater part of them been obliged to stop two 
years sooner than they actually did. The tempoi ary relief, however 
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which this bank afforded to those projectors, proved a real and pei- 
mancnt relief to the other Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating 
bills of exchange, which those other banks had become so backward 
m discounting, had recourse to this new bank, where they were received 
with open arms. Those other banks, therefore, were enabled to get 
very easily out of that fatal circle, from which they could not otherv ise 
have disengaged themselves without incuiring a considerable loss, and 
perhaps too even some degree of discredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of this bank increased the 
real distress of the country which it meant to relieve ; and most effec- 
tually relieved from a veiy great distress those rivals whom it 
meant to supplant. ~ 

At the’ first setting out of this bank, it was the opinion of some 
people, that how fast soever its coffers might be emptied, it niight 
easily replenish them by raising money upon the securities of those to 
whom It had advanced its paper. Experience, I believe, soon convinced 
them that this method of raising money was by much too slow to 
answer their purpose ; and that coffers which oiiginally were so ill 
filled, and which emptied themselves so very fast, could be leplemshed 
by no other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing bills upon 
London, and when they became due, paying them by other draughts 
upon the same place with accumulated interest and commission. But 
though they had been able by this method to raise money as fast as 
they wanted it , yet, instead of making a profit, they must have suffered 
a loss by every such operation ; so that in the long run they must have 
ruined themselves as a mercantile company, though, perhaps, not so 
soon as by the more expensive practice of drawing and redrawin g. 
They could still have made nothing by the interest of the paper, which, 
being over and above what the circulation of the country could absorb 
and employ, returned upon them, in order to be e.xchangcd for gold and 
silver, as fast as they issued it ; and for the payment of which they 
were themselves continually obliged to borrow money. On the con- 
trary, the whole expense of this borrowing, of employing agents to look 
out for people who had money to lend, or negociating with those 
people, and of drawing the proper bond or assignment, must have 
fallen upon them, and have been so much clear loss upon the balance 
of their accounts. The projects of replenishing their coffers in this 
manner may be compared to that of a man who had a water-pond 
from which a stream was continually running out, and into which no 
stream was continually running, but who proposed to keep it aluays 
equally full by employing a number of people to go continually with 
buckets to a well at some miles distance in order to bring water to 
replenish the stream. 

But though this operation had proved, not only practicable, but profit- 
able to the bank as a mercantile company, yet the countiy could have 
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derived no benefit from it, but, on the contrary, must have suffered a 
very considerable loss by it. This operation could not augment in the 
smallest degree the quantity of money to be lent. It could only have 
erected this bank into a sort of general loan office for the whole country. 
Those who wanted to borrow must have applied to this bank instead of 
applying to the private persons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps to five hundred different people, the 
greater part of whom its directors can know v'cry little about, is not 
likely to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors than a private 
pel son who lends out his money among a few people whom he knows, 
and in whose sober and fiugal conduct he thinks he has good reason to 
confide The dcbtois of such a bank as that whose conduct I have 
been giving some account of, wcie likely, the greater part of them, to 
be chimerical projcctois, the diawers and rcdiawers of circulating bills 
of exchange, who would employ the money in extravagant undertakings, 
which, with all the assisl.ince that could be given them, they would 
probably never be able to complete, and which, if they should be com- 
pleted, would nc\ cr repay the’expense which they had really cost, would 
never afford a fund capable of maintaining a quantity of labour equal 
to that which had been employed about them. The sober and fiugal 
debtois of private poisons, on the conti aiy, would be more likely to 
employ the money borrowed m sober undei takings which were propor- 
tioned to their capitals, and which, though they might have less of the 
grand and the marvellous, would have more of the solid and the profit- 
able, which would repay with a laige profit w'hatever had been laid out 
upon them, and which would thus affoid a fund capable of maintaining 
a much greater quantity of labour than that which had been employed 
about them. The success of this operation, therefore, without increas- 
ing in the smallest degree the capital of the country, would only have 
transferred a great part of it from prudent and profitable, to imprudent 
and unprofitable undertakings. 

That the industry of Scotland languished for want of money to em- 
ploy It, w’as the opinion of the famous Mr. Law. By establishing a 
bank of a particular kind, which he seems to have imagined might 
issue paper to the amount of the whole value of all the lands in the 
country, he proposed to remedy this want of money. The parliament 
of Scotland, when he first proposed his pro)ect, did not think proper to 
adopt It. It was aftcrwaids adopted, with some variations, by the 
Duke of Orleans, at that time regent of France. The idea of the pos- 
sibility of multiplying paper money to almost any extent, was the leal 
foundation of what is called the Mississippi scheme, the most extrava- 
gant project both of banking and stock-jobbing that, perhaps, the world 
ever saw. The different operations of this scheme are explained so 
fully, so clearly, and with so much older and distinctness, by Mr. Du 
Verney, in his Examination of the Political Reflections upon Commerce 
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and Finances of Mr. Du Tot, that I shall not give any account of them. 
The principles upon which it was founded are explained by Mr. Law 
himself in a discourse concerning money and trade, which he published 
in Scotland when he first proposed his project. The splendid but 
visionary ideas which are set forth in that and some other works upon 
the same principles, still continue to make an impression upon man)', 
people, and have perhaps, in part, contributed to that excess of 
banking which has of late been complained of both in Scotland and 
in other places. 

The bank of England is the greatest bank of circulation in Europe. 
It was incorporated, in pursuance of an act of parliament, by a charter 
under the great seal, dated the 27th of July, 1694. It at that time ad- 
vanced to government the sum of one million two hundred thousand 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thousand pounds, or for 
96,000/. a year interest, at the ra‘c of eight per cent., and 4,000/. a year 
for the expense of managemenr. The credit of the new government, 
established by the Revolution, we may believe, must have been very 
low, when it was obliged to borrow at so high an inteiest. 

In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its capital stock by an 
engraftment of 1,001,171/. loj. Its whole capital stock, therefore, 
amounted at this time to 2,201,171/. loj. This engraftment is said to 
have been for the support of public credit. In 1696, talh£s_ had been 
at forty, and fifty, and sixty per cent, discount, and banknotes at twenty 
per cent.* During the great recoinage of the silver, which was going on 
at this time, the bank had thought pioper to discontinue the payment 
of Its notes, which necessarily occasioned their discredit. 

In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the bank advanced and paid 
into the exchequer the sum of 400,000/ ; making in all the sum of 
1,600,000/ which It had advanced upon its original annuity of 96,000/ 
interest and 4,000/ for expense of management. In 1708, therefore, 
the credit of government was as good as that of private persons, since 
It could borrow at six per cent, interest, the common legal and market 
rate of those times. In pursuance of the same act, the bank cancelled 
exchequer bills to the amount of 1,775,027/ 17J. loirf. at six per cent, 
interest, and was at the same time allowed to take in subscriptions for 
doubling its capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank 
amounted to 4,402,343/ ; and it had advanced to government the sum 
of 3,375.027/ I7J-. loli/ 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there was paid in and made 
stock 656,204/ ij. gtf. ; and by another of ten per cent, in 1710, 
501,448/ I2J. Ill/ In consequence of those two calls, therefore, the 
bank capital amounted to 5,559,995/ 14J. 81/ 

In puisuance of the 3d George I. c. 8. the bank delivered up two 
millions of Exchequer bills to be cancelled. It had at this time, theic- 
• J.imes Posllethwaue'riliitory of the Public Revenue, page joi. 
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fore, advanced to government, 5,375,027/. 17J. lod. In pursuance of 
the 8th George I. c. 21. the bank purchased of the South Sea Company, 
stock to the amount of 4,000,000/. ; and in 1 722, in consequence of the 
subscriptions which it had taken m for enabling it to make this pur- 
chase, Its capital stock was increased by 3,400,000/. At this time, 
therefore, the bank had advanced to the public, 9,375,027/. 17J. io]c/. ; 
and Its capital stock amounted only to 8,959,995/. 14J. It was upon 
this occasion that the sum which the bank had advanced to the public, 
and for which it leccived interest, began first to exceed its capital 
stock, or the sum for which it paid a dividend tothepropiietors of bank 
stock ; or in other words, that the bank began to have an undivided 
capital, over and above its divided one. It has continued to have an 
undivided capital of the same kind ever since In 1746, the bank had, 
upon diffeicnt occasions, advanced to the public 11,686.800/. and its 
divided capital had been raised by different calls and subscriptions to 
10,780,000/. The state of those two sums has continued to be the same 
ever since. In pursuance of the 4th of Gcoige III. c. 25. the bank 
agreed to pay to government for the lenewal of its charter 110,000/. 
without interest or repayment. This sum, therefore, did not increase 
either of those two other sums. 

The dividend of the bank has vaiied according to the vaiiations in 
the rate of the interest which it has, at diffeient times, received for the 
ihoney it had advanced to the public, as well as accoiding to other cir- 
cumstances. This rate of interest has gradually been reduced from 
eight to three per cent. For some years past the bank dividend has 
been at five and a half per cent. 

^ The stability of the bank of England is equal to that of the British 
government All that it has advanced to the public must be lost before 

Its creditors can sustain any loss No other banking company in 

EhgKhd can Be cstablisTTeHISy act of parliament, or can consist of more 
than SIX members. It acts, not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great ' 
engine of state. It receives and pays the greater part of the annuities 
which are due to the ci editors of the public, it circulates excheqiier 
bills, and it advances to government the annual amount of the land and 
malt taxes, which are frequently not paid up till some years thereafter. 
In those different opeiations, its duty to the public may sometimes have 
obliged It, without any fault of its diiectors, to overstock the circulation 
with paper money. It likewise discounts merchants’ bills, and has, 
upon several clitl'ercnt occasions, supported the credit of the principal 
houses, not only of England, but of Hambuigh and Holland. Upon 
one occasion, in 1763, it is said to have advanced for this puipose, m 
one week, about 1,600,000/., agicat part of it in bullion. I do not, 
however, pretend to warrant cither the greatness of the sum or the 
shoitness of the time. Upon other occasions, this gieat company has 
been reduced to the necessity of paying in sixpences. 
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It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but by rendcriiig 
a greater part of that capital active and productive than would other- 
wise be so, that the most judicious operations of banking can mciease 
the industry of the country. That pait of his capital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and m ready money, for answer- 
ing occasional demands, is so much dead stock, which, so long as it re- 
mains m this situation, produces nothing either to him or to his country. 
The judicious operations of banking enable him to convert this dead 
stock into active and productive stock; into materials to work upon, 
into tools to work with, and into provisions and subsistence to work 
for ; into stock which produces something both to himself and to his 
country. The gold and silver money which circulates m any country, 
and by means of which the produce of its land and labour is annually 
circulated and distributed to the proper consumeis, is, in the same 
manner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead stock. It is a very 
valuable part of the capital of the country, which produces nothing to 
the country. The judicious operations of banking, by substituting 
paper in the room of a great part of this gold and silverj e nables the 
covmtrj^ t o convert a great part of this dead stock into acti'ye and pro- 
ductive stock ; into stock which produces somethinp- to the country." 
The gold and silver money which circulates in any country may very 
pioperly be compared to a highway, which, while it circulates and car- 
lies to market all the grass and corn of the country, produces itself 
not a single pile of either. The judicious operations of banking, by 
providing, if 1 may be allowed so violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon- 
way through the air, enable the country to convert, as it were, a great 
part of Its highways into good pastures and corn-field, and thereby to 
increase very considerably the annual produce of its land and labour. 
The commerce and industry of the country, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged, though they may be somewhat augmented, cannot be 
altogether so secuie, when they are arc thus, as it were, suspended 
upon the Daedalian wings of paper money, as when they travel about 
upon the solid ground of gold and silver. Over and above the acci- 
dents to v^hieh ihey“ are expoied from the unskilfulness of the con- 
ductors of this paper money, they are liable to several others, from 
which no prudence or skill of those conductors can guard them. 

An unsuccessful war, for example, in which the e nem^ ot possession 
of the capital, a nd consequently of that treasure”whicn suppofTed the 
Iredhof the paper money, would occasion a much greater confusion in 
a country where the whole circulation was carrie d on by paper , than 
in one where the greater part of it was carried oiT by gold a'nd'silvet. 
JTh ejisual instrument of commerce having lost its value, no exchanges 
could be made but either by barter or upon credit. Ail taxes having 
been usually paid in paper money, the prince would not have wnerc- 
withal either to pay his troops, or to furnish his magazines; and the 

. 17 
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State of the country would be much more irretrievable than if the 
greater part of its circulation had consisted in gold and silver. A 
prince, anxious to maintain his dominions at all times in the state in 
which he can most easily defend them, ought, upon this account, to 
guard, not only against that excessive multiplication of paper money 
which rums the very banks which issue it; but even against that multi- 
plication of It, which enables them to fill the greater part of the ciicu- 
lation of the country with it. 

The ciiculation of eveiy country may be considered as divided into 
two different bianche^lhc circulation of the dealeis with o ne another^ 
and thc cifciilationnjctwecn the dealers and the consumers! Tliougn 
tlie same pieces of money, "wliether paper or metal, majT'BF’employed 
sometimes in the one circulation and sometimes in the other; yet as 
both aie constantly going on at the same time, each requires a certain 
stock of money of one kind or another, to cany it on. The value of 
the goods ciiculatcd between the diffeient dealers, never can exceed 
the value of those circulated between the dealers and the consumers ; 
whateveLJS bought by the dealers, bem^ ultimately desti ned^ to JitLSold^ 
to the cons umers. The ciiculatTon between tfie' 3 earers,'^as it is carried 
oTTByTi^lesale, requires generally a pretty large sum for every parti- 
culai transaction That between the dealers and the consumers, on 
the contrary, it is generally earned on by ictail, frequently requires 
but very small ones, a shilling, or even a halfpenny, being often suffi- 
cient. But small sums circulate much ffister than laige ones. A 
shilling changes masters moie frequently than a guinea, and a half- 
penny 11101 e frequently than a shilling. Though the annual purchases 
of all the consumers, therefore, are at least equal in value to those of 
all the dealers, they can generally be transacted with a much smaller 
quantity of money ; the same pieces of money, by a more rapid circu- 
lation, serving as the instrument of many more puichases of the one 
kind than of the other. 

Paper money may be so regulated, as either to confine itself very 
much to the ciiculation between the different dealers, or to extend itself 
likewise to a great pait of that between the dealers and the consumers. 
Where no bank notes are circulated under ten pounds value, as in 
London, paper money confines itself very much to the circulation be- 
tween the d^alci s. When a ten pound bank note comes into the hands 
of a consumer, he is generally obliged to change it at the first shop 
where he has occasion to purchase five shillings’ worth of goods ; so 
that it often returns into the hands of a dealer, before the consumer 
lias spent the foiticth part of the money. Where bank notes arc issued 
for so small sums as twenty shillings, as in Scotland, paper money ex- 
tends Itself to a considerable part of the circulation between dealers 
and consumers. Before the act of parliament, which put a stop to the 
circulation of ten and five shilling notes, it filled a still greater part of 
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that circulation. In the currencies of North America, paper was com- 
monly issued for so small a sum as a shilling, and filled almost the 
whole of that circulation. In some paper currencies of Yorkshiie, it 
was issued even for so small a sum as a sixpence. 

Where the issuing of bank notes for such very small sums is allowed 
and commonly practised, many mean people are both enabled and en- 
couraged to become bankers. A person whose promissory note for 
five pounds, or even for twenty shillings, would be rejected by every- 
body, will get it to be leceivcd without scruple when it is issued for so 
small a sum as a sixpence. But the ficquent bankuiptcies to which 
such beggarly bankcis must be liable, may occasion a very consider- 
able inconvenicncy, and sometimes even a very great calamity, to 
many poor people who had received their notes in p.aymcnt. 

I^were better, perh aps, that no bank n ot es we ie issu ed in any part 
of the ~ki hgdom for a smaller sum than five pou ncTs.. Paper money 
would then, piobably, confine itself, m every part of the kingdom, to 
the circulation between the diffei cnt dcaleis, as much as it does at 
present in London, where^no banlTiiotes ai (Tissued under ten pounds 
value; five pounds being, in most parts of the kingdom, a sum which, 
though it will purchase, perhaps, little more than half the quantity of 
goods, IS as much considered, and is as seldom spent all -"t once, as 
ten pounds are amidst the profuse expense of London. 

Where paper money, it is to be observed, is pietty much confined to 
the circulation between dcaleis and dealers, as at London, there is al- 
ways plenty of gold and silver. Wheie it extends itself to a consider- 
able part of the ci rculatio n be tivcen dcaleis and consumers, a s in 
Scotland, and still more m NortfiT America, inwnishes gold and silver 
almost entirely from the country; almost all the oidinaiy tiansactions 
of its interior commeice being thus earned on by paqier. The sup- 
pression of ten and five shilling bank notes, somewhat relieved the 
scarcity of gold and silver in Scotland; and the suppicssion of twenty 
shilling notes would probably relieve it still more. Those metals are 
said to have become inoie abundant in America, since the suppression 
of some of their paper cuircncics. They arc said, likewise, to have 
been moie abundant before the institution of those cuiiencies. 

Though paper money should be pretty much confined to the circula- 
tion between dealers and dealers, yet banks and bankers might still be 
able to give nearly the same assists ice to the industry and commerce 
of the country, as they had done when paper money filled almost the 
whole circulation. The ready money which a dealer is obliged to keep 
by him, for answering occasional demands, is destined altogether for 
the circulation betweeq himself qnd other dealers, of whom he buys 
goods. He has no pccasion to kepp any by him for the circulation be- 
tween himself and the epnsumer^, who arc his customeis, and who 
bring ready money to him, of taking any from him. Though 
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no paper money, therefore, was allowed to be issued, but for such sums 
as would confine it pretty much to the circulation between dealers and 
dealers ; yet, partly by discounting real bills ot exchange, and partly 
by lending upon cash accounts, banks and bankers might still be able 
to relieve the greater part of those dealers from the necessity of keep- 
ing any considerable part of their stock by them, unemployed and in 
ready money, for answering occasional demands. They might still be 
able to give the utmost assistance which banks and bankers can, with 
propriety, give to traders of every kind. 

To restrain private people, it may be said, from receiving m pay- 
ment the promissory notes of a banker, foi any sum whether great or 
small, when they themselves are willing to receive them ; or, to restrain 
a banker from issuing such notes, when all his neighbouis are willing to 
accept of them, is a manifest violation of that natuial libcity which it 
is the proper business of law, nj?L .tp i njnnge, but to support, SiiHi 
’Fegulations may, no doubf,“be considered as ih some rc§p'6'<!ts*-a viola- 
tion of natural liberty. But those exertions of the natural liberty of a 
few individuals, which might endanger the security of the whole society, 
are, and ought to__be, lestramed by the lajws of all governments ; of 
the most free, "as' well as of the inbst dcspbtTcal. Ine' oTiligatioli of 
building party walls, in order to prevent the communication of fire, is 
a violation of natural liberty, exactly of the same kind with the regu- 
lations of the banking trade which are here proposed. 

A paper money consisting in bank notes, issued by people of 
undoubted credit, payable upon demand without any condition, and in 
fact always readily paid as soon as presented, is, in every respect, equal 
m value to gold and silver money ; since gold and stiver money can 
at any time be had for it. Whatever is either bought or sold for such 
paper, must necessarily be bought or sold as cheap as it could have 
been for gold and silver. 

The increase of paper money, it has been said, by augmenting the 
quantity, and consequently diminishing the value, of the whole currency, 
necessarily augments the money piice of commodities. But as tlie 
quantity of gold and silver, which is taken from the currency, is always 
equal to the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper money docs 
not necessarily increase the quantity of the whole currency..^ From 
llieitJegtnnTng ( 3 ‘TRF'ta 5 tTrEfiIufyT?r'tllir^?ES 5 IIt'time^'provisions never 
were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759, though, from the circulation of 
ten and five shilling bank notes, there was then more paper money in 
the country than at present. The proportion between the price of pro- 
visions m Scotland and that in England, is the same now as before the 
great multiplication of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, upon 
most occasions, fully as cheap in England as in France ; though theie 
is a great deal of paper money in England, and scarce any in 
France. x - 
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In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume published his Political Dis- 
courses, and soon after the great multiplication of paper money m .Scot- 
land, there was a very sensible rise in the price of provisions, owin;.;, 
probably, to the badness of the seasons, and not to the multiplication 
of paper money. 

It would be otherwise, indeed, with a paper money consisting in pro- 
missory notes, of which the immediate payment depended, in any 
respect, either upon the good will of those who issued them, or upon 
a condition which the holder of the notes might not always have it in 
his power to fulfil, or of which the payment was not exigible till after 
a certain number of years, and which in the mean time bore no 
interest. Such a paper money would, no doubt, fall more or less below 
the value of gold and silver, according as the difficulty or uncertainty 
of obtaining immediate p.aymcnt was supposed to be greater or less ; 
or according to the greater or less distance of time at which payment 
was exigible. 

Some years ago the diffeicnt banking companies of Scotland were in 
the practice of inserting into their bank notes what they called an 
optional clause, by which they promised payment to the beaicr, 
either as soon as the note should bc^presented, or, in the option of . 
tlie directors, six months aftef~su^ pres?nT mcri!,~to getherivith the 
legal interest for the saTci six months, t he directors of some of those 
banks sometimes took advantage of this optional clause, and some- 
times threatened those who demanded gold and silver in exchange for 
a considerable number of their notes, that they would take advantage 
of It, unless such demanders would content themselves with a part of 
what they demanded. The promissory notes of those banking com- 
panies constituted at that time the far greater part of the currency of 
Scotland, which this uncertainty of payment necessarily degraded 
below the value of gold and silver money. During the continuance of 
this abuse (which prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the 
exchange between London and Carlisle was at par, that between 
London and Dumfries would sometimes be four per cent, against 
Dumfries, though this town is not thirty miles distant from Carlisle. 
But at Carlisle, bills were paid in gold and silver ; whereas at Dumfries 
they were paid in Scotch bank notes, and the uncertainty of getting 
those bank notes exchanged for gold and silver com had thus degraded 
them four per cent, below the value of that com. The same act of 
parliament which suppressed ten and five shilling bank notes, sup- 
pressed likewise this optional clause, and thereby restored the exchange 
between England and Scotland to its natural rate, or to what the course 
of trade and remittances might happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the payment of so small a 
sum as a sixpence sometimes depended upon the condition that the 
holder of the note should bring the change of a guinea to the;jerson 
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who issued it ; a condition which the holders of such notes might fre- 
quently find it very difficult to fulfil, and which must have degraded 
this cun ency below the value of gold and silver money. An act of 
parliament, accordingly, declared all such clauses unlawful, and sup- 
pressed, in the same raannei as in Scotland, all promissory notes, pay- 
able to the bearer, under twenty shillings value. 

The paper currencies of Noith America consisted, not in bank notes 
payable to the bearer on demand, but in a government paper, of which 
the p.'iymcnt was not exigible tiirseveial_ycars after it was i^ iied. And 
though the colony governments paid no interest to the holdeis of this 
paper, they declared it to be, and m fact rcndcicd it, a legal tender of 
payment for the full value for which it was issued. But allowing the 
colony security to be perfectly good, a hundied pounds payable fifteen 
years hence, for example, in a country wheie intciest is at six per cent, 
is worth little more than foity pounds ready money. To oblige a 
cieditor, therefore, to accept of this as full payment for a debt for a 
hundred pounds actiialli^ paid down m icady money, was an act of such 
violent injustice as has sc&rce, peihaps, been attempted by the govern- 
ment of any other country which pretended lo be fiee. It bears the 
evident marks of having oiiginally been, what the honest and down- 
iight Doctor Douglas assuies us it was, a scheme of fraudulent debtors 
to cheat their crcditois. The government of Pennsylvania, indeed, pre- 
tended, upon their fiist emission of paper money, in 1722, to render 
their paper of equal value with gold and silvei, by enacting penalties 
against all those who made any difference in the puce of their goods 
when they sold tlicm for a colony paper, and when they sold them for 
gold and silver , a regulation equally tyrannical, but much less effectual 
than that which it was meant to support. A positive law may lender 
a shilling a legal tender for a guinea ; because it may diiect the courts 
of justice to dischaige the debtor who has made that tender. But no 
positive law can oblige a person who sells goods, and who is at liberty 
to sell or not to sell, as he pleases, to accept of a shilling as equivalent 
to a guinea in the puce of them. Notwithstanding any regulation of 
this kind, it appeared by the course of exchange with Great Britain, 
that a hundred pounds sterling was occasionally consideied as 
equivalent, in some of the colonies, to a hundred and thiity pounds, 
and in others to so gieat a sum as eleven hundred pounds currency ; 
this difference in the value arising fiom the diffeience in the quantity 
of paper emitted in the different colonies, and in the distance and 
probability of the teim of its final discharge and redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be moie equitable than the act of parlia- 
ment, so unjustly complained of in the colonies, which declared that no 
paper cmrency to be emitted there in time coming should be a legal 
tender of payment. 

Pennsylvania was always more moderate in its emissions of paper 
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money than any other of our colonies Its paper currency accordingly 
IS said never to have sunk below the value of the gold and silver winch 
was current in the colony before the first emission of its paper money 
Before that emission, the colony had laiscd the denomination of its 
com, and had, by act of assembly, ordered five shillings sterling to 
pass in the colony for six and threepence, and afterwards for six and 
eightpence A pound colony curienc\, therefore, even when that 
cunency was gold and silver, was more than thiity per cent below the 
value of a pound sterling, and when that cunency was turned into 
paper, it was seldom much more than thirty per cent below that value 
1 he pretence for raising th_^denomination of the coin^ w as to prevent 
theexpoitation of gold and silvei^T^ malung equal q^uamities of those 
metals pass foi greate£_sums m the colony than they djd injh£ mother 
country It was found, however, that the puce of all goods from the 
mother country rose exactly in propoilion as they laised the denomi 
nation of the colonial com, so that then gold and silver were exported 
as fast as ever 

The paper of each colony being icceived m the payment of the pro 
vmcial taxes, for the full value for which it had been issued, it neees 
sanly deiived from this use some additional value over and above 
what It would have had, fiom the ical or supposed distance of the term 
of Us final discharge and redemption This additional value was 
greater or less, according as the quantity of paper issued was more or 
less above what could be employed in the payment of the taxes of the 
particular colony which issued it It was m all the colonics very much 
aliovc what could be employed in this manner 

A piince, who should enact that a ciitiin pioportion of his taxes 
should be paid m a paper monej of a ccit im kind, might theicby give 
a certain viluc to this piper money , even though the teim of its final 
dischaige and ledemption should depend altOoelhei upon the will of 
the piincc If the bank which issued tins paper was ciieful to keep 
the quantity of it always somewhat below what could eisily be 
employed in this manner, the demand for it might be such as to make 
It even bear a premium, or sell for somewhat more m the market than 
the quantity of gold or silver currency for which it w is issued Some 
people account m tins manner for v hat is called t he Agio o f the Bank 
of Amsterd im, or foi the superionty of banl money over cuirent 
money, though this bank money, a the} pict nd cannot be taken out 
of the bank at the will of the owner The gie itci pait of foreign bills 
of exchange must be paid in bank money, that is, by a tiansfer in the 
books of the bank, and the directois of the bank, they allege, are 
careful to keep the whole quantity of bank money alw ays below what 
this use occasions a demand for It is upon this account, they say, 
that bank money sells for a premium, or bears an agio of four or five 
per cent above the same nominal sum of the gold and silver currency 
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of the country. This account of the Bank of Amsterdam, however, it 
will appear hereafter, is in a great measure chimerical. 

A paper currency which falls below the value of gold and silver coin, 
does not thereby sink the value of those metals, or occasion equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a smaller quantity of goods of any 
other kind. The proportion between the value of gold and silver and 
that of goods of any other kind, depends in all cases, not upon the 
nature or q uantity of anj[^ particular paper money, which may be cur- 
jreKr m_anv particular counfiy .'T3Ut‘'upoh the richness^ir povert^o f the 
mines which happen at t ^ny p articular tiihc to supply the gre at market 
'ofthe commercial world with those metals. It depends upon the pro- 
portTon between the quanfity“6naboaP*Wh1ch is necessary in order to 
bring a certain quantity of gold and silver to market, and that which 
may be necessary, in order to bring thither a certain quantity of any 
other sort of goods. 

If bankers are restrained from issuing any circulating bank notes, or 
notes payable to the bearer, for less than a certain sum ; and if they are 
subjected to the obligation of an immediate and unconditional payment 
of such bank notes as soon as presented, their trade may, with safety 
to the publi»; be rendered in all other respects perfectly free. The 
late multiplication of banking companies m both parts of the United 
Kingdom, an event by which many people have been much alarmed, 
instead of diminishing, increases the security of the public. It obliges 
all of them to be moie circumspect in their conduct, and, by not ex- 
tending their currency beyond its due proportion to their cash, to guard 
themselves against those malicious runs, which the rivalship of so many 
competitors is always ready to bring upon them. ^ It restrains the cir 
Clilation of each particular company within a narrower circle, and rc 
duces their circulating notes to a smaller number. By dividing the 
whole circulation into a greater number of parts, the failure of any one 
company, an accident which, in the course of things, must sometimes 
happen, becomes of less consequence to the public. This free compe- 
tition too obliges all bankers to be more liberal in their dealings with 
their customers, lest their rivals should carry them away. In general, 
if any branch of trade, or any division of labour, be advantageous to 
the public, the freer and more general the competition, it will always be 
the more so. 


Chap, III . — Of the Accumulation of Capital, or of productive and 
unproductive Labour. 

There is one sort of latourwhich adds to the value of the subject 
upon ivhich It IS bestowed; there is another which has no such effect. 
Ihe former, as it produces a value, may be called productive; the 
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latter, unprodu ctive* labour. Thus the labour of a manufacturer adds, 
generally, to the value of the materials which he works upon, that of 
of his own maintenance, and of his master’s profit, “ytie labour of a 
m enial servant, on the contrar y- pd<js tQ_the^ value of nothing^ Though 
tbe manufacturer has hi^w^ages aiJvanced^ him by his master, he, m 
reality, costs him no expense, the value of those wages being generally 
restored, together with a profit, in the improved value of the subject 
upon which his labour is bestowed. But the maintenance of a menial 
servant never is restored. A man grws uch by employi ng a m u ltitude 
of manufacture rs : he grows poor ^ malHalninfr^inultitiM^ njf.mfnial 
servants. _Tbe labour of the latter, however, has its value, and deserves 
its reward as well as that of the former. But the labour of the manu- 
facturer fixes and realizes itself m some particular subject or vendible 
commodity, which lasts for some time at least after that labour is past. 
ItTs^ as it were, a ceftaln quanfTty of labour stocked and stored' up to 
be employed, if necessary, upon some other occasion. That subject, 
or what is the same thing, the price of that subject, can afterwards, if 
necessary, put into motion a quantity of labour equal to that which 

con trary, do es not, fix. ox-tealiae itse l f' m a ny TraTtiCTilcff~?C(t5j6grT»r 
vendible commodity, .The services of the menial generally perish 
in the very instant of their performance, and seldom leave any trace 
or value behind them, for which an equal quantity of service could 
afterwards be procured. 

The labour of some of the most respectable orders in the society is, 
like that of menial servants, unproductive of any value, and does not 
fix or realize itself in any permanent subject, or vendible commodity, 
which endures after that labour is past, and for which an equal quan- 
tity of labour could afterwards be procured. The sovereigtii^ for ex- 
lample^iill.all ike ..officers ^th of justice and war wka serYP Tiri^nr- 
•hTm', the whole army and navy, are unproductive labourers. They are 
the servanls of the public, and are maintained by a part of the annual 
produce of the industry of other people. Their service, how honour- 
able, how useful, or how necessary soever, produces nothing for which 
an equal quantity of service can afterwards be procured. The pro- 
tection, security, and defence of the commonwealth, the effect of their 
labour this year, will not purchase its protection, security, and defence 
for the year to come. In the same class must be ranked, some both 
of the gravest and most important, and some of the most frivolous pro- 
fessions ; churchmep. lawyers, physicians, men of letters of all kinds ; 
players, Buftoons.^usicians, opera-singers, onera-dancers. etc, 
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very same principles which regulate that of every other sort of labour ; 
and that of the noblest and most useful produces nothing which could 
afterwards purchase or procure an equal quantity of labour. Like the 
declamation of the actor, the harangue of the orator, or the tune of the 
musician, the work of all of them perishes in the very instant of its 
^oduction."^ 

B5fTi~pf(Sdhctive and unproductive labourers, and those who do not 
labour at all, are all equally maintained by the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. This produce, how great soever, can 
never be infinite, but must have certain limits. Accoiding, therefore, 
as a smaller or greater proportion of it is m any one year employed m 
maintaining unproductive hands, the more in the one case and the less 
in the other will remain for the productive, and the next year’s produce 
will be greater or smaller accordingly ; the whole annual produce, if 
we except the spontaneous productions of the earth, being the effect of 
productive labour. 

^ Though the whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country is, no doubt, ultimately destined for supplying the consumption 
of Its inhabitants, and for procuring a revenue to them, yet when it 
first comes eithei from the ground, or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, it naturally divides itself into iwo paits. One of them, and 
frequently the largest, is, in the first place, destined for replacing a 
capital, or for lenewing the provisions, materials, and finished work, 
which had been withdiawn fiom a capital , the other for constituting a 
revenue either to the owner of this capital, as the profit of his stock ; 
or to some other person, as the rent of his land. Thus, of the produce 
of land, one part replaces the capital of the farmer; the other pays his 
profit and the rent of the landlord; and thus constitutes a revenue both 
to the owner of this capital as the piofits of his stock, and to some 
other pel son as the rent of his land. Of the pioduce of a great manu- 
factory, in the same manner, one part, and that always the laigest, re- 
places the capital of the undertaker of the woik; the otlier pays his 
profit, and thus constitutes a revenue to the owner of this capital. 

That part of the annu.al produce of the land and labour of any 
country which replaces a capital, never is immediately employed to 
maintain any but pioductive hands. It pays the wages of productive 
labour only. That which is immediately destined for constituting a 
revenue either as profit or as rent, may maintain indifferently either 
productive or unproductive hands. 

Whatever part of his stock a man employs as a capital, he always 
expects it to be replaced to hin^ with a profit. He employs it, there- 
fore, in maintaining productive hands only ; and after having served 
in the function of a capital to him, it constitutes a revenue to them. 
Whenever he employs any part of it in maintaining unproductive 
hands of any kind, that part is, from that moment, withdrawn from 
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his capital, and placed in his stock reserved for immediate con- 
sumption. 

Unproductive laboure rs^ and thos e w ho do not labour at all, are all 
maintained by revenue ; eitlier, first, TjTthat part of" the annual produce 
wmch IS originally destined for constituting a revenue to some particu- 
lar persons, either as the r ent of land or as the profits of stock ; or, 
secondly, by that part whichTtlioiigh originally destined for replacing 
a capital and for maintaining productive labourers only, yet when it 
comes into their hands, whatever pait of it is over and above their 
neeessary subsistence, may be employed in maintaining indifferently 
either productive or unproductive hands. Thus, not only the great 
landlord or the rich merchant, but even the common %\ orkman, if his 
wages are considerable, may maintain a m,.nial seivant; or he may 
sometimes go to a play or a puppet-show, and so contribute h.s share 
towaids maintaining one set of unpioductive labourers; or he may pay 
some taxes, and thus help to maintain another set, more honourable 
and useful, indeed, but equally unpioductive. No pait of the annual 
produce, however, which had been originally destined to replace a 
capital, IS ever directed towards maintaining unproductive hands, till 
after it has put into motion its full complement of productive labour, 
or all that it could put into motion in the way in which it was em- 
ployed. The workman must have earned his wages by work done, 
before he can employ any part of them in this manner. That part, 
too, IS generally but a small one. It is his spare revenue only, of 
which productive labourcis have seldom a great deal. They generally 
have some, however, and in the payment of taxes g-.eaincss of 
their number may compensate, in some measuie, the smallness of their 
contribution. The lent of land and the piofits of stock are everyw here, 
therefoie, the principal sourcQS from which unpioductive hands derive 
their subsistence, _ These arc the two sorts of revenue of which the 
owners have generally most to spare. They might both maintain 
indifferently either productive or unproductive hands. They seem, 
however, to have some predilection for the latter. The expense of a 
great lord feeds generally more idle than industrious people. The rich 
merchant, though with his capital he maintains industrious people 
only, yet by his expense, that is, by the employment of his icveniie, he 
feeds commonly the very same soit as the great loid. 

The proportion, therefore, between the productive and unproductive 
hands, depends very much in every country upon the propoilion be- 
tween that part of the annual produce, winch, as soon as it comes 
either from the ground or from the hands of the productive labourers, 
is destined for replacing a capital, and that which is destined for com 
stituting a revenue, either as rent, or as profit. This proportion is very 
different in rich from what it is in poor countries. 

Thus, at present, in the opulent countries of Europe, a very large 
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frequently the largest portion of the produce of the land, is destined 
for replacing the capital of the rich and independent fanner , the other 
for paying his profits and the rent of the landlord. But anciently, 
during the prevalency of the feudal government, a very small portion 
of the produce was sufficient to replace the capital employed in culti- 
vation. It consisted commonly m a few wretched cattle, maintained 
altogether by the spontaneous produce of uncultivated landj^nd which 
might, therefore, be considered as a part of that spontaneous produce. 
It generally, too, belonged to the landlord, and was by him advanced 
to the occupiers of the land. All the rest of the produce properly 
belonged to him, too, either as rent for his land, or as profit upon this 
paltry capital. The occupiers of land were generally bondmen, whoso 
persons and effects weie equally his propeity. Those who were not 
bondmen were tenants at will, and though the rent which they paid 
was often nominally little more than a quit-ren t, it leally amounted to 
the whole produce of the land. Their lord could at all times command 
their labour in peace, and their service m war. Though they lived at 
a distance from house, they were equally dependent upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole produce of the land undoubt- 
edly belongs to him who can dispose of the labour and service of all 
those whom it maintains. In the present state of Europe, the shaie of 
the landlord seldom exceeds a thud, sometimes not a fourth part of the 
whole produce of the land The rent of land, however, in all the im- 
proved parts of the country, has been tripled and quadrupled since 
those ancient times ; and this third or fourth part of the annual pro- 
duce is, it ccems, three or four times greater than the whole had been 
before. In the progress of improvement, rent, though it incieases in 
proportion to the extent, yet diminishes m propoition to the produce 
of the land. 

In the opulent countiies of Europe, great capitals are at present 
employed in trade and manufactures. In the ancient state, the little 
trade that was stiiiing, and the few homely and coarse manufactures 
that were carried on, lequired but very small capitals. These, how- 
ever, must have yielded veiy large piofits. The rate of interest was 
nowhere less than ten per cent., and their profits must have been suffi- 
cient to afford this grcSTThT^csl. At present the rate of interest, in 
the improved parts of Europe, is nowhere higher than six per cent., 
and m some of the most improved it is so low as four, three,'and two 
per cent. Though that pait of the revenue of the inhabitants which is 
derived from the profits of stock is always much greater in rich than in 
poor countries, it is because the stodk is much greater : in proportion 
to the stock the profits are generally much less. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as soon as it 
comes either from the ground or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, is destined for replacing a capital, is not only much greater 
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in rich than in poor countries, but bears a much greater proportion to 
that which is immediately destined for- constituting a revenue either as 
rent or as profit. The funds destined for the maintenance of produc- 
tive labour, are not only much greater in the former than in the latter, 
but bear a much greater proportion to those which, though they may 
be employed to maintain either productive or unproductive hands, 
have generally a predilection for the latter. 

The proportion between those different funds necessarily determines 
in every country the general character of the inhabitants as to industry 
or idleness. We are more industrious than our forefathers ; because in 
the present times the funds destined for the maintenance of industry, 
are much greater in proportion to those which are likely to be em- 
ployed in the maintenance of idleness, than they were two or three 
centuries ago. Our ancestors were idle for want of a sufficient encou- 
ragement to industry. ‘It is better,’ says the proverb, ‘to play for 
‘ nothing, than to work for nothing.’ In mercantile and manufacturing 
towns, where the mfeiior ranks of people are chiefly maintained by the 
employment of capital, they are m general industrious, sober, and 
thriving, as in many English, and in most Dutch towns. In those 
towns which are principally supported by the constant or occasional 
residence of a court, and m which the inferior ranks of people are 
chiefly maintained by the spending of revenue, they are in general idle, 
dissolute, and poor; as at Rome, Versailles, Compeigne, and Fontain- 
bleau. If you except Rouen and Bordeaux, there is little trade or 
industry in any of the parliament towns of F ranee ; and the inferior 
lanks of people being chiefly maintained by the expense of the mem- 
bers of the courts of justice, and of those who come to plead before 
them, are in geneial idle and poor. The great trade of Rouen and 
Bord eaux seems to be altogether the effect of their situation. Rouen 
IS necessarily the entiepot of almost all the goods which aie brought 
cither fiom foreign countries, or from the maritime provinces of 
France, for the consumption of the great city of Pans. Bordeaux is 
in the same manner the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the 
banks of the Gaionne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of the 
richest wine countries in the world, and which seems to produce the 
wine fittest for exportation, or best suited to the taste of foreign 
nations. Such advantageous situations necessarily attract a great 
capital by the great employment which they afford it ; and the em- 
ployment of this capital is the cause ot the industry of those two cities. 
In the other parliament towns of France, very little more capital 
seems to be employed than what is necessary for supplying their own 
consumption, that is, little more than the smallest capital which can 
be employed in them. The same thing may be said of Paris, Madrid, 
and Vienna. Of those three cities, Paris is by far the most industrious; 
but Pans itself is the principal market of all the manufactures estab- 
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lished at Paris, and its own consumption is the principal object of all 
the trade which it carries on. Lon don^ L isbon, a nd C openhagen a re, 
perhaps, the only three cities in ^lurope which are~bothThe constant 
residence of a court, and can at the same time be considered as 
trading cities, or as cities which trade not only for their own consump- 
tion, but for that of other cities and countiies. The situation of all the 
three is extiemcly advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the 
entrepots of a great pait of the goods destined for the consumption of 
distant places. In a city wheie a great revenue is spent, to employ 
with advantage a capital for any other purpose than for supplying the 
consumption of that city, is probably more difficult than in one in 
which the inferior ranks of people have no other maintenance but what 
they derive from the employment of such a capital. The idleness of 
the greater part of the people who are maintained by the expense of 
levcnue, corrupts, it is probable, the industry of those who ought to be 
maintained by the employment of capital, and renders it less advan- 
tageous to employ a capital there than in other places. There was 
little trade or industiy in Edinburgh before the Union. When the 
Scotch pailiament was no longer lo be assembled in it, when it ceased 
to be the necessary residence of the principal nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, it became a city of some tiade and industiy. It still con- 
tinues, how ever, to be the residence of the principal courts of justice in 
Scotland, of the boards of customs and excise, etc. A considerable 
revenue, theieforc, still continues to be spent in it. In trade and 
industiy it is much infeiior to Glasgow, of which the inhabitants are 
o'/ttefiy maintained by the employment of capital. The inhabitants of 
a large village, it has sometimes been observed, after having made 
considerable progiess in manufactures, have become idle and poor, in 
consequence of a great loid’s having taken up his residence in their 
neighbouj;hood. _ - - - 

The pr opoidon between ca pital and£e^eimej_Uierefbre, see ms e ver y - 
where to regulate the proportion between midustry and idleness, 
WFerever capital predominates, industry prevails ; wlierever^re^n^, 
idleness. Evciy increase or dimmution of capital, therefore, naturally 
tends to increase or diminish the real quantity of industry, the number 
of productive hands, and consequently the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce of the iand and labour of the country, the real wealth 
and revenue of all its inhabitants. 

Capitals are increased by parsimony, and diminished by prodigality 
and misconduct. " 

Whatever a nerson saves from his revenue he adds to his capital, and 
either employs it himself in maintaining an additional number of pro- 
ductive hands, or enables some other person to do so by lending it to 
him for an interest, that is, for a share of the profif^. As the capital of 
an individual can be increased only by what he saves frofti his anpyal 
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revenue or his annual gains, so the capital of a society, which is the same 
with that of all the individuals who compose it, can be increased only 
in the same manner. 

Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of the increase 
of capital. Industry, indeed, provides the subject which parsimony 
accumulates. But whatever industry might acquire, if parsimony did 
not save and store up, the capital would never be the greater. 

Parsimony, by increasing the fund which is destined for the main- 
tenance of productive hands, tends to increase the number of those 
hands whose labour adds to the value of the subject upon which it is 
bestowed. It tends therefore to increase the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country. It puts 
into motion an additional quantity of industry, which gives an addi- 
tional value to the annual produce. 

What IS annually saved is as regularly consumed as what is annually 
spent, and nearly m the same time too ; but it is consumed by a differ- 
ent set of people. That portion of his revenue which a rich man an- 
nually spends, is in most cases consumed by idle guests and menial 
servants, who leave nothing behind them in return for their consump- 
tion. That portion which he annually saves, as for the sake of the profit 
it IS immediately employed as a capital, is consumed m the same manner, 
and nearly in the same time too, but by a different set 'of people, by 
labourers, manufacturers and aitificeis, who reproduce with a piofit the 
value of their annual consumption. His revenue, we shall suppose, is 
paid him in money. Had he spent the whole, the food, clothing, lodg- 
ing, which the whole could have purchased, would have been distribu- 
ted among the former set of people. By saving a part of it, as that 
part IS for the sake of the profit immediately employed as a capital 
either by himself or by some other poison, the food, clothing, and 
lodging, which may be purchased with it, aie necessarily reserved 
foi the latter. The consumption is the same, but the consumers are 
different. 

By what a frugal man annually saves, he not only affords maintenance 
to an additional number of productive hands, for that or the ensuing 
year, but, like the founder of a public workhouse, he establishes as it 
were a perpetual fund for the maintenance of an equal number in all 
times to come. The perpetual allotment and destination of this fund, 
indeed, is not always guarded by any positive law, by any trust-right or 
deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, however, by a very powerful 
principle^the plain and evident interest of every individual to whom 
any share of it shall ever belong. No part of it can ever afterwards 
be employed to maintain any but productive hands, without an evident 
loss to the person who thus perverts it from its proper destination. 

The prqdigal peperts it in ^h^^ mfinner. By not confining his e)f» 
pepse within. his income, he encroaches upon his capital. Like him 
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who perverts the revenues of some pious foundation to profane purposes, 
he pays the wages of idleness with those funds which the frugality of 
his forefathers had, as if were, consecrated to the maintenance of 
industry. By diminishing the funds destined for the employment ot 
productive labour, he necessarily diminishes, so far as it depends upon 
him, the quantity of that labour which adds a value to the subject upon 
which it IS bestowed, and consequently, the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the whole country, the real wealth and 
revenue of its inhabitants. If the prodigality of some was not com- 
pensated by the frugality of others, the conduct of every prodigal, by 
feeding the idle with the bread of the industrious, tends not only to 
beggar himself, but to impoverish his country. 

Though the expense of the prodigal should be altogether inhome-made, 
and no part of it in foreign commodities* its effect upon the productive 
funds of the society would still be the same. Every year there would 
still be a certain quantity of food and clothing which ought to have 
maintained productive, employed in maintaining unproductive hands. 
Every year, therefore, there would still be some diminution in what 
would otherwise have been the value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country. 

This expense, it may be said indeed, not being in foreign goods, and' 
not occasioning any exportation of gold and silver, the same quantity of 
money would remain in the country as before. But if the quantity of 
food and clothing, which were thus consumed by unproductive, had 
been distributed among productive hands, they would have reproduced, 
together with a profit, the full value of their consumption. The same 
quantity of money would in this case equally have remained in the 
country, and there would besides have been a reproduction of an equal 
value of consumable goods. There would have been two values in-' 
stead of one. 

The same quantity of money besides, cannot long remain in an' ' 
country in which the value of the annual produce diminishes. Thes‘ ^ 
use of mone y is to circulate co nsumable goods. By means of "it, f ,ng 
"^^ns, materlaTs^ an JTinisKed worlc," arfe Tiaught and sold, and dii -ns 
buted to their proper consumers. The quantity of money, therefc i 
which can be annually employed in any country, must be determine ’ 
by the value of the consumable goods annually circulated within it^ 
These must consist either m the immediate produce of the land and 
labour of the country itself, or in something which had been purchased 
with some part of that produce. Their value, therefore, must diminish', 
as the value of that produce diminishes, and along with it the quantity 
of money which can be employed in circulating them. But the money 
which by this annual diminution of produce is annually thrown out of ' 
domestic circulation, will not be allowed to lie idle. The interest of 
whoever possesses it, requires that it should be employed But having 
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710 employment at home, it will, in spite of all laws and prohibitions, 
be sent abroad and employed in purchasing consumable goods which 
may be of some use at home. Its annual exportation will in this 
manner continue for some time to add something to the annual con- 
sumption of the country beyond the value of its own annual produce. 
What in the days of its prosperity had been saved from that annual 
produce, and employed in purchasing gold and silver, will contribute 
for some little time to support its consumption in adversity. The ex- 
portation of gold and silver is , m this case , not the cause, but the effect 
of Its declension, and may even, for sonielittlc time, alleviate the misery 
of that declension. 

The quantity of money, on the contrary, must in every country natu- 
rally increase as the value of the annual produce increases. The value 
of the consumable goods annually circulated within the society being 
greater, will require a greater quantity of money to circulate them. A 
part of the increased pioduce, therefore, will naturally be employed in 
purchasing, wherever it is to be had, the additional quantity of gold and 
silver necessary for ciiculating the rest. The increase of those metals 
will in this case be the effect, not the cause, of the public prosperity. 
Gold and silver are purchased everywhere in the same manner. The 
food, clothing, and lodging, the revenue and maintenance of all those 
whose labour or stock is employed m bringing them from the mine to 
the market, is the price paid for them in Peru as well as in England. 
The country which has this price to pay will never be long without the 
quantity of those metals which it has occasion for ; and no country will 
ever long letain a quantity which it has no occasion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the real wealth and revenue of 
a country to consist in, whether in the value of the annual produce of 
• ts land and labour, as plain reason seems to dictate, or in the quan- 
ity of the precious metals which circulate within it, as vulgar prejudices 
'ppose, — in either view of the matter, every prodigal appears to be a 
, ihc enemy, and every frugal man a public benefactor., 

he effects of misconduct are often the same as those of prodigality. 

‘ -y injudicious and unsuccessful project in agriculture, mines, fish- 
j , s, trade, or manufactures, tends in the same manner to diminish the 
ds destined for the maintenance of productive labour. In every such 
, ojcct, though the capital is consumed by productive hands only, yet 
I 5 by the injudicious manner in which they are employed, they do not 
, 'pioduce the full value of their consumption, there must always be 
oine diminution m what would otherwise have been the productive 
unds of the society. 

It can seldom happen, indeed, that the circumstances of a great 
lation can be much affected either by the prodigality or misconduct 
of individuals ; the profusion or imprudence of some, being always 
more than compensated by the frugality and good conduct of others. 

IS 
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With regard to profusion, the piinciple which prompts to expense, is 
the passion for present enjoyment ; which, though sometimes violent 
and very difficult to be restrained, is in general only momentary and 
occasional. But the principle which prompts to save, is the desire of 
betteiing our condition, a desiie ivhich, though geneially calm and dis- 
passionate, comes with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we 
go into the giave. In the whole interval ivhich scpaiates those two 
moments, there is seal cc peihaps a single instance in which any man 
IS so perfectly and completely satisfied with his situation as to be with- 
out any wish of alteration oi improvement of any kind. An augment- 
ation of foitune IS the means by which thcgic.itei pait of men pioposc 
and wish to better theii condition. It is the means the mosi vulgar and 
the most obvious ; and the most likely way of augmenting tiicir fortune 
IS to save and accumulate some pait of what they acquire, either regu- 
laily and annually, oi upon some extraordinary occasions. Though the 
principle of expense, Ihcicfore, picvails in almost all men upon some 
occasions, and m some men upon almost all occasions, yet in the greater 
part of men, taking the whole course of their life at an aveiage, the 
principle of fi ugality seems not only to predominate, but to picdommate 
very gicatly. 

Witli legaid to misconduct, the numbci of prudent and successful 
undeitakings is everyw'hcie much gieatcr than that of injudicious and 
unsuccessful ones. After all our complaints ol the ficqiiency of bank- 
uiptcics, the unhappy men who fall into this misfoi tune make but a very 
small part of the whole number engaged m trade, and all other sorts of 
business , not much more perhaps than one in a thousand. Bankruptcy 
IS pcih.aps the gicatcst ancl most humiliating calamity which can befall 
an innocent man. The greater part of men, therefore, are sufficiently 
careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it , as some do not 
avoid the gallows. 

Great nations arc never impoveiished by private, though they some- 
times are by public prodigality and misconduct. The whole, or almost 
the whole, public revenue, is m most countries employed in maintami 
unproductive hands. Such arc the people who compose a niimero,. 
and splendid court, a gicat ecclesiastical establishment, great fleets ancl 
armies, who in lime of peace produce nothing, and m lime of war ac- 
quire nothing which can compensate the expense of maintaining them, 
even while the war lasts. Such people, as they themselves produce 
nothing, are all maintained by the produce of other men’s labour. When 
multiplied, therefore, to an unnecessary number, they may in a particu- 
lar year consume so great a share of this produce, as not to leave a suf- i 
ficiency for maintaining the productive labourers, who should reproduce j 
it next year. The next year’s pioduce, therefore, will be less than that ( 
of the foiegoing, and if the same disorder should continue, that of the 
third ) car will be still less than that of the secondv^ Those unproductive 
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hands who should be maintained by a pait only of the spate reven.n of 
the people, may consume so gaat a sliare of their whole rovnnie, md 
thcieby oblige so gieat a number to cncroai li upon Uicii capitals, upon 
the funds destined for the maintenance of productive laboui, that il 
the frugality and good condii' I of 1 idivuiuals maj not be able to com- 
pensate the waste and degi ad. iti ' 1 of pi oduce occasioned b T .s violent 
and forced cncio.ichment 

7'his fiiigahtv and e lod condm (, hov.evc , is iip.iii most ore .sions, 
It appeals fiom expeneme. siiflicient to compensate, not only the 
priv'atc ptodigalily a d imsi onduct of individuals, but t):e public 
c'vti.ivagancc of goveinineiU. 'I he iimfoim, const.int, and uninter- 
rupted effort of cvciy m.in to Ixitci his condition, the pimeinJe from 
which public and nation.il, as well as piiv.itc opulence is ongmally 
derived, is frequently poueiftd enough to maintain the natuial pi ogress 
of things tovvaid iinpiovcmcnt, in spite both of the c\lra\agancc of 
government, and of the gicatcst ciiois of admimstiation. Like the 
unknown piiiiciplc of animal life, it fiequciUly icstoics health and 
vigour to the constitution, in spite, not only of the disease, but of the 
absurd prescriptions of the doctor. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of any nation can be 
increased in its value by no other means, but by increasing either the 
number of its productive labourers, or the. productive powers of those_ 
labourers who had before b£en employed The number of its product- 
ive"hlbourc rs, it is evident, caii never be much increased, but in 
consequence of an increase of capital, or of the funds destined for 
maintaining them. The productive poweis of the same number of 
laboureis cannot be increased, but in consequence either of some 
addition and impiovemcnt to those machines and mstruments which 
facilitate and abridge labour ; or of a more proper div ision and dis- 
tribution of employment. In either case an additional capital is 
almost always required. It is by means of an additional capital only, 
that the undertaker of any work can either provide his workmen with 
better machinery, or make a more proper distribution of employment 
among them. When the work to be done consists of a number ot 
parts, to keep every man constantly employed in one way, requires a 
much gre.ater c.apit.al th.an wheie evciy man is occasionally employed 
in every diffcicnt part of the W'oik. When w'e compare, therefore, the 
state of a nation at two different periods, and find, that the annual 
produce of Its land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at 
the former, that its lands aic better cultivated, its manufactures more 
numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more extensive, we may 
be assured that its capital must have increased during the interval be- 
tween those two periods, and that more must have been added to it by 
the good conduct of some, than had been taken from it either by the 
private misconduct of others, or by the public extravagance of govern- 

18 » 
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ment. But we shall find this to have been the case of almost all 
nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable times, even of those who 
have not enjoyed the most prudent and parsimonious governments. 
To form a right judgment of it, indeed, we must compare the state of 
the country at periods somewhat distant from one another. The pro- 
gress IS frequently so gradual, that, at near periods, the improvement 
IS not only not sensible, but fiom the declension cither of certain 
branches of industiy, or of certain districts of the country, things 
which sometimes happen though the country in general be in great 
prosperity, there frequently aiises a suspicion that the riches and 
industry of the whole are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England, for example, 
is certainly much greater than it was, a little more than a century ago, 
at the restoration of Chailes II. Though, at present, few people, 1 
believe, doubt of this, yet duimg this period, five years have seldom 
passed away in which some book or pamphlet has not been published, 
written too with such abilities as to gam some authority with the public, 
and pretending to demonstrate that the wealth of the nation was fast 
declining, that the country was depopulated, agriculture neglected, 
manufactures decaying, and trade undone. Nor have these publica- 
tions been all party pamphlets, the wretched offspring of falsehood and 
venality. Many of them have been written by very candid and very 
intelligent people ; who wiote nothing but what they believed, and for 
no other reason but because they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England again, was 
certainly much greater at the restoration, than we can suppose it to 
have been about an hundred years before, at the accession of Elizabeth. 
At this period too, we have all reason to believe, the country was much 
more advanced in improvement than it had been about a century 
before, towards the close of the dissensions between the houses of 
York and Lancaster. Even then it was, probably, in a better condition 
than It had been at the Norman conquest, and at the Noiinan conquest, 
than during the confusion of the Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early 
period, it was certainly a moie improved country than at the invasion 
of Julius Csesar, when its inhabitants were neaily in the same state 
with the savages in North America. 

In each of those periods, however, there was, not only much private 
and public profusion, many expensive and unnecessary wars, great 
perversion of the annual produce for maintaining productive to main- 
tain unproductive hands ; but sometimes, in the confusion of civil 
discoid, such absolute waste and destruction of stock, as might be 
supposed, not only to retard, as it certainly did, the natural accumula- 
tion of riches, but to have left the country, at the end of the period, 
poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the happiest and most fortunate 
period of them all, that which has passed since the restoration, how 
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many disorders and misfoi tunes have occurred, which, could they have 
been foreseen, not only the impoverishment, but the total ruin of the 
country would have been expected from them? The fire and the 
plague of London, the two Dutch wars, and disorders of the revolution, 
the war in Ireland, the four expensive French wars of 1688, 1702, 
1742, and 1756, together with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In 
the course of the four French wars, the nation has contracted more 
than a hundred and forty-five millions of debt, over and abov^e all the 
other extraordinary annual expense which they occasioned, so that the 
whole cannot be computed at less than two hundred millions. So 
creat a share of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, has, since the revolution, been employed upon different occa- 
sions, m maintaining an extraoidinary number of unproductive hands. 
Cut had not those wars given this particular direction to so large a 
capital, the greater part of it would naturally have been employed in 
maintaining productive hands; whose labour would have replaced, with 
a profit, the whole value of their consumption. The value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, would have been 
considerably increased by it every year, and every year’s increase 
would have augmented still more that of the folio iving year. More 
houses would have been built, more lands would have been impioved, 
and those which had been improved before would have been better 
cultivated, more manufactures would have been established, and those 
which had been established before would have been more extended ; 
and to what height the real wealth and revenue of the country might, 
by this time, have been raised, it is not perhaps very easy for us 
even to imagine. 

But though the profusion of goveinment must, undoubtedly, have 
retaided the natural progress of England towards wealth and improve- 
ment, it has not been able to stop it. The annual produce of its land 
and labour is, undoubtedly, much greater at piesent than it was either 
at the restoiation or at the revolution. The capital, therefore, annually 
employed in cultivating this land, and in maintaining this labour, must 
likewise be much greater. In the midst of all the exactions of govern- 
ment, this capital has been silently and gradually accumulated by the 
private frugality and good conduct of individuals, by their universal, 
continual, and uninterrupted effort to better their own c ondition. It 
is this effort, protected by law and allowed byTibcrty to ex^ Itself in 
the manner that is most advantageous, which has maintained the pro- 
gress of England towards opulence and improvement in almost all 
former times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do so in all future times, 
England, however, as it has never been blessed with a very parsi- 
monious government, so parsimony has at no time been the character- 
istical virtue of its inhabitants. It is the highest impertinence and 
presumption, therefore, in kings an 3 ~ininisters 7 jLQ..- pretend to tvatch 
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o^er the economy of piivate people, and to icsti ain ih cir expense, 
citlier by sumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the importation of foicign 
luxuries. They aie themselves always, and without any exception, the 
greates^^endtlnifts iji the society. Let them look well after their own 
expense, and they may safely trust private people with theiis. If then- 
own regal cxtr.ivagance does not lum the state, that of their subjects 
never will. 

As frugality incicascs, and prodigality diminishes the public capital, 
so the conduct of those whose expense just equals their levenue, witli- 
oiit either accumulating or encroaching, ncithci increases nOi tliminislies 
it. Some modes of expense, however, seem to coiUiibute moie to the 
growth of public opulence than others. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent, eitlici in things v Inch 
arc consumed immediately, and m which one day’s expense can ncitliei 
alleviate noi suppoit that of anothei , or it may be spi lit in things 
more duiable, winch can theufoic be accumul.ited, and m which eveiy 
clay’s expense may, as he chooses, eitliei alleviate or support and 
heighten the cllect of that of the following day A man of foitune, for 
example, may either spend his levcniie in a piofuse and sumptuous 
table, and in m.iintammg a gieat number of menial servants, and a 
multitude of dogs and horses; or contenting himself with a fiiigal 
table and few attendants, he m.iy l.iy oat the gicatcr pait of it in 
adorning his house or Ins country villa, in useful or ornamental build- 
ings, m useful or ornamental fuinituie, in collecting books, statues, 
pictuies ; 01 in things more fiivoloiis, jewels, baubles, ingenious tiinkets 
of diffcient kinds ; or, what is most tiilling of all, in amassing a great 
wardiobe of line clothes, like the f.rvouiitc and minister of a gicat 
pi nice who died a few yeais ago. Were two men of equal foitunc to 
spend their levcnuc, the one chiefly m the one way, the other 111 the 
otlicr, the magnificence of the pcison whose expense had been chiefly 
111 durable commodities, would be continually increasing, evciy clay’s 
expense contributing something to suppoit and heighten the effect of 
that of the following clay , that of the other, on the contiaiy, would be 
no greater at the end of the peiiocl than at the beginning. The former 
too would, at the end of the pciioU, be the riclici man of the two. lie 
would have a stock of goods of sonic kind or other, which, though it 
might not be worth all that it cost, would always be worth something. 
No trace or vestige of the expense of the lattci would remain, and the 
effects of ten or twenty years profusion would be as completely anni- 
hilated as if they had never existed. 

As the one mode of expense is moie favourable than the other to the 
opulence of an individual, so is it likewise to that of a nation. The 
houses, t he furniture, the clothing of the rich, in a little time become 
uselurtolHe mlenoFahJ miadlihg^TankfoT^ople. They are able to 
purchase them when their superiors grow weary of them, and the gen- 
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eral accommodation of the whole people is thus gradually improved, 
when this mode of expense becomes universal among men of fortune. 
In count! les which have long been iich, you will fiequently find the 
infciior lanks of people m possession both of houses and furniture per- 
fectly good and entiie, but of which neither the one could have been 
built, nor the other have been made for then use. What was formerly 
a seat of the family of .Seyiiioiu, is now an inn upon the Bath road. 
The mariiagc bed of James the !• list of Gie.il Biitain, which his queen 
brought with her fiom Denmaik, as apiescnt tit for a sovereign to make 
to a sovereign, was, a few ycais ago, tlie ornament of an alehouse at 
Dunfermline. In some .ancient cities, which either have been long 
stationary, or have gone somcwli.it to decay, you will sometimes scarce 
find a single house which could have been built for its piesent inhabi- 
tants. If you go into those houses too, joii will fiequently find many 
excellent, though antuiiuited pieces of fiiiiiiluie, which aie still very fit 
foi use, and which could .is little li.iie been made for them. Noble 
p.daces, magniliccnt \illas, gie.il c.illof turns of books, statues, pictuies, 
and othci curiosities, aic fie(|uently both an oinair.ciit and an honoui, 
not only to the neighbuiiihood, but to the whole couiiti> to which they 
belong. Vcis.ulles is an oinamonl and an lionoiu to France, .Stowe 
and Wilton to Engl.md. It.d) still corilmucs to command some soit 
of vtmeialTdn b> the number of monuments of this kind which it pos- 
sesses, though the wealth whu h piothiccd tliem has decaj cd,and though 
the genius which planned them seems to bo extinguished, pci haps 
from not h.iving the same employment. 

The expense too, which is laid out m duiable commodities, is faiour- 
able, not only to .iccumulation, but to fiugalitv. If a peison should at 
any lime exceed 111 it, he can easily refoim without exposing himself to 
the consul e of the public. To 1 educe viuy much the number of his 
scivants, to leform his table fionigieat piofusion to gioat frugality, to 
lay down his equipage .aftei he has once set it up, are changes which 
cannot escape the observation of Ins ncigabouis, and winch are sup- 
posed to imply some acknowledgment of preceding bad conduct. 
Few, therefore, of those who have once been so unfoitunate as to 
launch out too far into this sort of expense, have afteiwaids the courage 
to reform, till rum and bankiuplcy oblige them. But if a person has 
at any time been at too great an expense in budding, in fuuiituie, in 
books or pictures, no imprudence can be infeiied fiom Ins changing his 
conduct. These arc things in which further expense is fiequently ren- 
dered unnecessary by foimer expense : and when a person stops short, 
he appears to do so, not because he has exceeded Ins fortune, but be- 
cause he has satisfied his fancy. 

The expense, besides, that is laid out in durable commodities, gives 
maintenance, commonly, to a greater number of people, than that 
which is employed in the most profuse hospitality. Of two or thre? 
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hundred weight of provisions, which may sometimes be served up at a 
great festival, one-half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and there is 
always a great deal wasted and abused. But if the expense of this 
entertainment had been employed in setting to work masons, carpen- 
ters, upholsterers, mechanics, etc., a quantity of piovisions, of equal 
value, would have been distributed among a still greater number of 
people, who would h.ave bought them m penny-w'oiths and pound 
weights, and not have lost or thrown away a single ounce of them. In 
the one way, besides, this expense maintains productue, in the other 
unproductive hands. In the one way, thercfoic, it increases, in the 
other It docs not increase, the exchangeable value of the annual pio- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. 

I would not, however, by all this be understood to mean that the one 
species of expense always betokens a more liberal or generous spirit 
than the other. When a man of foitune spends Ins revenue chiefly in 
hospitality, he shares the greater pait of it with his fiiends and com- 
panions ; but when he employs it m purchasing such durable commo- 
dities, he often spends the whole upon his own person, and gives nothing 
to anybody without an equivalent The latter species of expense, there- 
fore, especially when directed towards fiivolous objects, the little orna- 
ments of dress and furniture, jewels, tiinkcts, gewgaws, frequently indi- 
cates not only a trifling, but a base and selfish disposition. All that I 
mean is, that the one soit of expense, as it ahvays occasions some ac- 
cumulation of valuable commodities, as it is moie favourable to private 
frugality, and consequently, to the inciease of the public capital, and as 
It maintains productive rathei than unproductive hands, conduces more 
than the other to the giowih of public opulence. 


Chap. IV . — Of Stock hut at Interest. 

The stpek W'hjchJs_kj]t.«lt_intcrest is always considered as a capital by, 
tl^CTKlef He expects th.at'ih diieTuneltlTtoTrcTeitorca fo him, "and 
that inl;he meantime the borrower is to pay him a certain annual rent 
foi the use of it. The boirowei may use it either as a capital, or as a 
stock reserved for imniediatc consumption. If he uses it as a capital, 
he employs it in the maintenance of productive labouicrs, who lepio- 
diice the value with a profit. He can, in this case, both restore the 
capital and pay the interest without alienating or encroaching upon any 
source of revenue. If he uses it as a stock reserved for immediate 
consumption, he acts the part of a prodigal, and dissipates in the main- 
tenance of the idle, what was destined for the support of the industri- 
ous. He can, in this case, neither restore the capital nor pay the 
mterest, without either alienating or encroaching upon some other source 
of revenue, such as the property or the rent of land. 
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The stock which is lent at interest Is, no doubt, occasionally em- 
ployed in both these ways, but m the former much more frequently 
than in the latter. The man who borrows in order to spend will soon 
be ruined, and he who lends to him will generally have occasion to 
repent of his folly. To borrow or to lend for such a purpose, therefore, 
is in all cases, wheic gross usury is out of the question, contrary to the 
interest of both paities ; and though it no doubt happens sometimes 
that people do both the one and the other, yet, from the regard that all 
men have for their own interest, we may be assured, that it cannot 
happen so very fiequently as w'e ate sometimes apt to imagine. Ask 
any rich man of common prudence, to which of the two sorts of people 
he has lent the greater part of his stock, to those who, he thinks, will 
employ it profitably, or to those who wall spend it idly, and he w ill laugh 
at you for pioposing the question. Even among borrowers, therefore, 
not the people in the w'orld most famous for frugality, the number 
of the frugal and industrious suipasses consideiably that of the prodi- 
gal and idle. 

The only people to whom stock is commonly lent, without their being 
expected to make any vciy piofitablc use of it, are country gentlemen 
who borrow upon mortgage. Even they scaice ever borrow merely to 
spend. What they boirow, one may say, is commonly spent before 
they borrow it. They have gencially consumed so great a quantity of 
goods, advanced to them upon credit by shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
that they find it necessary to borrow at interest 111 ordei to pay the debt. 
Tlie capital borrowed replaces the capitals of tliose shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, which the country gentlemen could not have replaced from 
the rents of their estates. It is not piopcrly boriowed in order 
to be spent, but is boi rowed in ouler to replace a capital which had 
been spent before. 

Almost all loans at inteiest arc made in money, either of paper or of 
gold and silvei. But what the borrower really wants, and what the 
lender really supplies him with, is not the money, but the money’s 
worth, or the goods which it can puichasc. If he wants it as a stock 
for immediate consumption, it is those goods only which he can place 
in that stock. If he wants it as a capital for emplo>ing industiy, it is 
from those goods only that the industiious can be fuinished with the 
tools, materials, and maintenance, ncccssai y for cairying on their work. 
By means of the loan, the lender, as it w'cic, assigns to the borrow'd- 
.us right to a certain portion of the annual pioduce of the land and 
labour of the country, to be employed as the borrower pleases. 

The quantity of stock, therefore, or, as it is commonly expressed, of 
money w hich can be lent at interest in any countiy, is not regulated by 
I the value of the money, whether paper or coin, which serves as the 
i instruments of the different loans made in that country, but by the 
value of that part of the annual produce which, as soon as it comes 
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either from the ground, or from the hands of the productive labourers, 
is destined not only foi icplacing a capital, but such a capital as the 
owner does not caie to be at the trouble of employing himself. As 
such capitals are commonly lent out and paid back in money, they 
constitute what is called the monied inteiest. It is distinct, not only 
from the landed, but fioni the tiading and m.vnufactni mg interests, as 
in these last the ownevs themselves employ their own capitals. Isven 
m the moneyed inteicst, liowevei, the money is, as it were, but the deed 
of assignment, which convejs fiom one hand to another those capitals 
which the owners do not care to employ themsches. Those capitals 
may be greater in almost any piopoition than the amount of the money 
which selves as the instiiimenl of their conve)ance; the same pieces 
of money successively seiving for many diffeient loans, as well as for 
many diffeient pui chaws. A, foi e\ain|ile, lends to \V a thousand 
pounds, with which \V immediately pmehases of !’> a thousand pounds 
woilh of goods. 1> liaMiig no occasion foi the money himself, lends 
the identical pieces to X, wdh whu li X immediately pun. liases of C 
anothci thousand pounds woith of goods C in the same inannci, and 
for tlic same leason, lends them to V, who again puichascs goods with 
them of D. In this inannei tlie same inccc', eithei of coin oi of papci, 
may, m the couise of a few days, seive a: the instiunieiit of tliiee dif- 
fcient loans, and of tliiec clifterLiit puichascs, each of whieli is, m 'value, 
equal to the whole amount of tliose pieces. Wliat the lliiee moiiiecl 
men A, 13, and C, assign to the tliiee boriowcis, \V, X, Y, is tlic power 
of making those jnii chases. In this power consist both the value and 
the use of the loans. The stock lent by the tliico monied men, is ccpial 
to the value of the goods whieli can lie puichased with it, and is throe 
times greater than tliat of the money with winch the puichascs are 
made. Those loans, howevci, may bo all pcifectly well secured, tlie 
goods purchased by the different dcbtois being so employed, as, in due 
time, to bung back, with a prolit, an equal value citlici of com oi of 
paper. And as the same pieces of money can thus sene as the instui- 
incnt of diffeient loans to tliicc, oi foi the same reason, to tlmty times 
their v'alue, so they may likcwne successively seive as the instiument 
of repayment. 

A capital lent at interest may, in this manner, be considered as an 
assignment fiom the Icndei to the boriowcr of a certain consideiable 
poition of the annual pioduce; upon condition that the boriower in 
return shall, duiing the continuance of the loan, annually assign to the 
lender a smallei poition, called the interest; and at tlie end of it, a 
poition equally considerable with that which had oiiginally been as- 
sign^d to hiin^ called the repayment . Though money, eithei com or 
jS^iTserveTgeneraliy “as the Seed of assignment both to the smaller, 
and to the more considerable portion, it is itself altogether different 
from what is assigned bv it. 
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In proportion as that share of the annual produce which, as soon as 
it comes either from the ground, or fiom the hands of the productive 
laboureis, is destined for replacing a capital, increases in any countiy, 
what IS called the monied interest naturally increases with it. The in- 
ciease of those paiticular capitals from which the owners w ish to derive 
a revenue, without being at the trouble of employing them themselves, 
natuially accompanies the geneial increase of capitals, 01, in othei 
woids, as stock increases, the quantity of stock to be lent at mteicst 
glows gradually gicatei and greater. 

As th e cju antity of stoc k to be lent at intcicst increases, the inteicst, 
or'tTie piiec which must be paid for the use of niat stock7ri’6‘<56S^Srfty~' 
diminishes, not' only Trom those geneial causes w'hich make the maikcT 
price of things commonly dimmish as their quantity increases, but frp.riT 
other causes which aic peculiar to this paiUculai case. As capitals 
mciease in any countiy, the p iolits v\lu idi_ Ctm be, made by cmnlovmg 
them ncc cssai ily dimimsli It beetles giadually moie and more diffi- 
cult to ifhid within the countiy a pioiitablo method of emplo)mg any 
new capital. There aiiscs m consequence a competition between dif- 
feicnt capitals, the owner of one eiideavouimg to got possession of that 
employment which is occupied by anothei. Hut upon most occasions 
he can hope to justle that other out of this employment, by no other 
means but by dealing upon moie reasonable teims. He must not only 
sell what he deals in somewhat chcapci, but in Older to get it to sell, 
he must sometimes too buy it dcaicr. The demand for pioductive 
laboLii, by the incicasc of the funds which are destined for maintaining 
It, grows every day greater and gieatcr. Labouieis easily find employ- 
ment, but the owners of capitals find it clifliciilt to get labourers to 
employ. Thou competition raises the wages of labour, and sinks the 
piofits of stock. But when the profits which can be made by the use 
of a capital aic m this manner diminished, as it were, at both ends, the 
puce which can be paid for the use of it, that is, the rate of mtcicst, 
must neccssaiily be diminished with them. 

^Ir. Locke, IVIi. Lawq and Mr,„^loatesqmeu, *V5,^yycU,as xojuxf-JotJasr 
wiiteis/seemid liavx> imagined that the incicasc of the qiiaiitU-yjaCfioW- 
and silver, m consequence of the discovery of the Spanish West 
^s the leal cause of the lowering of tlie rate pf iiaterest tbr^ugb^tlw 
greater part of Europe. Those metals, they say, having become of less 
value themselves, the use of any particulai portion of them ncccssaiily 
became of less value too, and consequently the puce which could be 
paid for It. This notion, which at first sight seems so plausible, has 
been so fully exposed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say anything more about it. The following very short and plain argu- 
ment, however, may serve to explain more distinctly the fallacy which 
seems to have misled those gentlemen. 

Before the discovwy of t he Spa nish West Jndies, ten per cent^eems 
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to have been the common rate of interest through the greater part of 
Europe. It has since that time in different countries sunk to six, five, 
four, and three per cent. Let us suppose that m eveiy particular 
country the value of silver has sunk precisely in the same proportion 
as the rate of interest ; and that in those countries, for example, where 
interest has been reduced from ten to five per cent., the same quantity 
of silver can now pui chase just half the quantity of goods which it 
could have purchased before. This supposition will not, I believe, be 
found anywhere agreeable to the tiuth, but it is the most favouiable to 
the opinion which we are going to examine ; and even upon this sup- 
position it IS utterly impossible that the loweiing of the value of silver 
could have the smallest tendency to lower the rate of interest. If a 
hundred pounds arc in those countries now of more value than fifty 
pounds were then, ten pounds must now be of no more value than five 
pounds were then. Whatcvei were the causes which lowered the value 
of the capital, the same must necessaiily have lowered that of the in- 
terest, and exactly m the same pioportion. The proportion between 
the value of the capital and that of the inteiest, must have icmamed 
the same, though the rale had never been altered. By alteiing the 
rate, on the contrary, the propoition between those two values is neces- 
sarily altered. If a hundied pounds now are woith no more than fifty 
were then, five pounds now can be woith no more than two pounds 
ten shillings were then. By reducing the latc of interest, therefore, 
from ten to five per cent., we give for the use of a capital, which is 
supposed to be equal to one-half of its former value, an interest w Inch 
is equal to one-fourth only of the value of the former interest. 

Any increase in the quantity of silver, while that of the commodities 
circulated by means of it remained the same, could have no other effect 
than to diminish the value of that metal. The nominal value of .all 
sorts of goods would be greate r, but their ical value would be piccTsely 
the same as before. Thcj^ould be exchanged for a gi eater number of 
pieces of silver ; but the quantity of labour which tlie> could command, 
the number of people w'hom they could maintain and employ, w'ould 
be precisely the same. The capital of the country would be the same, 
though a greater number of pieces might be requisite for conveying any I 
equal portion of it fiom one hand to anothci. The deeds of assign- 
ment, like the conveyances of a ve rbose attorney, w'ould be moie | 
cumbersome, but the thing assigned would be precisely the same as ' 
before, and could produce only the same effects. The funds for main- 
taining productive labour being the same, the demand for it would be 
the same. Its price or wages, therefore, though nominally greater, 
would really be the same. They w'ould be paid in a greater number of 
pieces of silver ; but they would purchase only the same quantity of 
goods. The profits of stock would be the same both nominally and 
really. The wages of labour are commonly computed by the quantity 
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of sriver which is paid to the labourer. When that is increased, there- 
fore, his wages appear to be increased, though they may sometimes be 
no greater than before. But the profits of stock are not computed by 
the number of pieces of silver with which they are paid, but by the pro- 
portion whi ch those pieces bear to the whole capital empla x fcd. _ Thus 
in a particular country hve shillings a Wek are saidlto be the common 
wages of labour, and ten per cent, the common profits of stock. But 
the whole capital of the country being the same as before, the compe- 
tition between the different capitals of individuals into which it was 
divided would likewise be the same. They would all trade with the 
same advantages and disadvantages. The common proportion between 
capital and profit, therefore, would be the same, and consequently the 
common interest of money , what can commonly be given for the use 
of money being necessarily regulated by what can commonly be made 
by the use of it. 

Any increase in the quantity of com m odities a nnually circulated 
w'lthin the country, while that of the money whi^ circulated them re- 
mained the same, would, on the contrary, pioduce many other impor- 
tant effects, besides that of laising the value of the money. The capital 
of the count! y, though it might nominally be the same, would really be 
augmented. It might continue to be e.xpressed by the same quantity 
of money, but it would command a gi cater quantity of labour. The 
quantity of productive labour which it could maintain and employ 
would be increased, and consequently the demand for that labour. Its 
wages would naturally rise with the demand, and yet might appear to 
sink. They might be paid with a smaller quantity of money, but that 
smaller quantity might purchase a gi cater quantity of goods than a 
gicater had done before. The piofits of stock would be diminished 
both really and in appearance. The whole capital of the country being 
augmented, the competition between the different capitals of which it 
was composed, would naturally be augmented along with it.. The 
owners of those particular capitals would be obliged to content them- 
selves with a smaller proportion of the produce of that labour which 
their respective capitals employed. The interest of money, keeping 
pace always with the profits of stock, might, m this manner, be greatly 
diminished, though the value of the money, or the quantity of goods 
which any particular sum could purchase, was greatly augmented. 

In some countiies the interest of money has_been ptrohibited. by law, 
But as something can everywhere be made by the use of money^ 
j]hing ought ever) where to be paid for the use of It. This regulaHon, 
instead of preventing, has been found from experience to increase the 
evil of usury ; the debtor being obliged to pay, not only for the use of 
the money, but for the the risk which his creditor runs by accepting a 
compensation for that use. He is obliged, if one may say so, to inc^e 
his creditor from the penalties of usury'. 
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In countries where, interest is permitted, the law, in order to prevent 
the extoition of usury, generally fixes the highest rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate ought always to be some- 
what above the lowest market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid for the use of money by those who can give the most undoubted 
security. If this legal latc should be fixed below the lowest market 
rate, the effects of this fixation must be nearly the same as those of a 
' ICftal prohibition of interest. The creditor will not lend his money for 
iess than the use of it is woilh, and the debtor must pay him for the 
risk which he runs by accepting the full value of that use. If it is 
fixed precisely at the lowest maiket price, it lums with honest people, 
who respect the laws of their country, the cicdit of all those who can- 
not give the very best sccunty, and obliges them to have lecoursc to 
cxoibitant usuiets. . In a countiy, such as Great Biilain, where money 
13 lent to“^vernnTcnt at ihice percent, and to private people upon 
good sccunty at four, and four and a half, the present legal rate, fivcj 
per cent., is pcihaps, as pioper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be obseived, though it ought to be somewhat 
above, ought not to be much above the lowest market rate. If the 
legal rate of interest m Groat Biitain, for example, was fixed so high 
as eight or ten pei cent , the greater part of the ^loncy which was to 
be lent would be lent to prodigals an d projccto^jyho alone would be 
willing to give this high interest ^ber pcoplcTvvho will give for the 
use of money no more than a part of what they are likely to make by 
the use of it, would not vcntuie into the competition. A great part of 
the capital of the country, would thus be kept out of the hands which 
were most likely to make a profitable and advantageous use of it, and 
thrown into those winch were most likely to waste and destroy it. 
Where the legal late of interest, on the contrary, is fixed but a very 
little above the lowest market rate, sober people aie umvei sally pre- 
ferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and projectors. The person who 
lends money gets nearly as much interest fiom the former as he dares 
to take from the latter, and his money is much safer m the bands of 
the one set of people, than in those of the other. A great part of the 
capital of the country is thus thiown into the hands m which it is most 
likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of interest below the lowest 
ordmaiy maiket rate at the time when that law is made. Notwith- 
standing the edict of 1766, by which the French king attempted to 
I educe the rate of interest from five to four per cent., money continued 
to be lent in France at five per cent., the law being evaded in several 
different ways. 

T M ordinary marked. ja ri ce^pf land, it is l Q..be ^ibserved, .depends,. 
.iippp...t.he .^ dinary mark et of btfffrest. The person 
who has a capital from wiiich he wishes to derive a revenue, without 
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taking the trouble to employ it himself, deliberates whether he should 
buy land with it, or lend it out at interest. The superior secuiily of 
land, together with some other advantages which almost everywhere 
attend upon this species of property, will generally dispose him to 
content himself with a smaller revenue from land, than what he might 
have by lending out his money at interest. These advantages arc 
sufficient to compensate a ccitain difference of revenue ; but they will 
compensate a certain difference only ; and if the rent of land should 
fall short of the intcicst of money by a gi eater difference, nobody 
, would buy land, which would soon icducc its ordinary puce. On the 
1 contrary, if the advantages should much inoie than compensate the 
ditfeience, everybody would buy land, which again would soon raise 
its ordinary price. When inteiest was at ten pei cent., land was com- 
monly sold foi ten and twelve yeais puichasc. y\s mteicst sunk to si.x, 
five, and four per cent, the piice bfland losc to twenty, five-and- 
tw'enty, and thirty years purchase. The maikct latc of interest is 
higher in France than in England ; and the common piice of land is 
lower. In England it commonly sells at thirty; in Fiance at twenty 
ycais purchase. 


Chap. V . — Of the different Employmeff of Cjtpitjds, 

Though all capitals arc destined for the maintenance of pioductive 
labour only, yet the quantity of that labour, wdiich equal capitals arc 
capable of putting into motion, \aiies extiemely accoiding to the 
diversity of their employment ; as docs likewise the value which that 
employment adds to the annual pioducc of the land and labour of the 
country. 

A capital may be employed in Jour d iffcicnt ways : either, first, in 
procuring the rude pioduce annually requiied for the use and con- 
sumption of the society ; or, secondly, m manufacturing and preparing 
that rude produce foi immediate use and consumption ; or, thiidly, in 
transporting cither the aide or manufactuied pioduce fiom the places 
where they abound to those wdiere they arc wanted ; or, lastly, in 
dividing particular poitions of cithci into such small parcels as suit 
the occasional demands of those who want them. In the first way are 
employed the capitals of all those who undertake the improvement or 
cultivation of lands, mines, or fisheries ; in the second, those of all 
master manufacturers , in tlie third, those of all wholesale merchants ; 
and in the fourth, those of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive that 
a capital should be employed in any way which may not be classed 
under some one or other of those four. 

Each of those four methods of employing a capital is essentially 
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necessary either to the existence or extension of the other tlirce, or to 
the general conveniency of the society. 

Unless a capital was employed in furnishing rude pioduce to a 
certain degree of abundance, neither manufactures nor trade of any 
kind could exist. 

Unless a capital was employed in manufacturing that part of the 
rude produce which requires a good deal of preparation bcfoie it can 
be fit for use and consumption, it either would never be produced, 
because there could be no demand for it ; or if it was produced 
spontaneously, it would be of no value m exchange, and could add 
nothing to the wealth of the society. 

Unless a capital was employed in tianspoitmg, either the rude or 
manufactured pioduce, from the placcswhcie it.ibounds to those where 
It IS wanted, no more of either could be pioduccd than was necessary 
for the consumption of the neighboui hood. The capital of the 
merchant exchanges the surplus produce of one place for that of 
another, and thus encourages the industiy and increases the enjoy- 
ments of both. 

Unless a capital was emplojed in breaking and dividing certain 
portions either of the rude or manufactured produce, into such small 
parcels as suit the occasional demands of those who want them, evciy 
man would be obliged to purchase a gi cater quantity of the goods he 
wanted, than his immediate occasions required. If there was no such 
trade as a butcher, for example, every man would be obliged to pin chase 
a whole ox or a whole sheep at a time. This would gcneially be in- 
convenient to the rich, arfd much moie so to the poor. If a poor 
workman was obliged to purchase a month’s or six months’ provisions 
at a time, a gicat part of the stock which he employs as a capital in 
the instruments of his tr.adc, or in the fiuniturc of his shop, and which 
yields him a revenue, he would be forced to place in that part of his 
stock which IS rcseived loi immcdi.it e consumption, and which yields 
him no revenue. Nothing can be more convenient for such a peison 
than to be able to purchase his subsistence fiom day to day, or even 
from hour to hour, as he wants u He is thereby enabled to employ 
almost his whole stock as a capital. He is thus enabled to fuinish 
work to a greater value, and the profit which he makes by it in this 
way, much moie than compensates the additional price which the 
piofit of the ictailcr imposes upon the goods. The prejudices of some 
political wi Iters against shopkcepeis and tiadesmcn arc altogether 
without foundation. So far is it from being necessary, either to tax 
them, or to restrict their numbers, that they can never be multiplied so 
as to hurt the public, though they may so as to hurt one another. The 
quantity of grocery goods, for example, which can be sold in a parti- 
cular town, is limited by the demand of that town and its neighbour- 
hood. The capital, the' efore, w’hich can be employed m the grocery 
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trade, cannot exceed what is sufficient to purchase that quantity. If 
this capital is divided between two different grocers, their competition 
will tend to make both of them sell cheaper, than if it were in the 
hands of one only ; and if it wcic divided among twenty, their com- 
petition would be just so much the greater, and the chance of their 
combining together, in order to laise the price, just so much the less. 
Their competition might perhaps rum some of themselves ; but to take 
care of this is the business of the partu s concerned, and it may safely 
be trusted to their discretion. It can nevei hurt either the consumer, 
or the producer ; on the contiary, it must tend to make the retailers 
both sell cheaper and buy dearer, than if the whole trade was mono- 
polized by one 01 two persons. Some of them, perhaps, may some- 
times decoy a weak customer to buy what he has no occasion for. 
This evil, however, is of too little importance to deserve the public at- 
tention, nor would it necessarily be prevented by icstricling their 
numbers. It is not the multitude of ale-houses, to give the most 
suspicious example, that occasions a general disposition to drunken- 
ness among the common people ; but that disposition arising from 
other causes necessarily gives employment to a multitude of ale-houses. 

T he persons whose capitals arc employed in anv of those four wavs 
are Acmselvcs productive labourers . Their labour, when properly 
duecFed, fixes and realizes itself m the subject or vendible commodity 
upon which it is bestowed, and generally adds to its price the value at 
least of their owm maintenance and consumption. The profits of the 
farmer, of the manufacturer, of the merchant, and retailer, are all 
drawn from the price of the goods which the two first produce, and the 
two last buy and sell. Equal capitals, however, employed m each of 
those four different ways, will immediately put into motion very differ- 
ent quantities of productive labour, and augment, loo, m very different 
proportions the value of the annual pioduce of the land and labour of 
the society to which they belong. 

The capital of the retailer leplaccs, together with its piofits, that of 
the merchant Of vvhom he purchases goods, and thereby enables him to 
continue his business. The retailer himself is the only productiv^e 
labourer whom it immediately employs. In his profits consists the 
whole value which its employment adds to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. 

The capital of the wholesale merchant replaces, together with their 
profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufacturers of whom he pur- 
chases the rude and manufactured produce which he deals in, and 
thereby enables them to continue their respective trades. It is by this 
service chiefly that he contributes indirectly to support the productive 
labour of the society, and to increase the value of its annual produce. 
His capital employs, too, the sailors and carriers who transport his 
goods from one place to another, and it augments the price of those 
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goods by the value, not only of his profits, but of their wages. This is 
all the productive labour which it immediately puts into motion, and 
all the value which it immediately adds to the annual produce. Its 
operation in both these respects is a good deal superior to that of the 
capital of the rctailci. 

Part of the capit.il of the master manufacturer is employed as a 
fixed capital in the instruments of his trade, and replaces, together 
with its piofits, that of some other artificer of whom he pui chases 
them. Part of his ciicul.iting capit.il is employed m purchasing mate- 
rials, .ind replaces, with then profits, the capitals of the farmers and 
mmeis of whom he puich.vscs them. But a great pait of it is always, 
cilhci annu.illy, 01 in a much shoiter period, distributed among the 
diffcient workmen whom he employs. It augments the value of those 
matciials by their wages, and by their masters’ profits upon the whole 
stock of w.iges, materials, and instruments of trade employed in the 
business. It puts immediately into motion, tliercfoie, a much greater 
quantity of pioductive labour, and adds a much greater value to the 
annual produce of the land and l.ibour of the society, than an equal 
capital 111 the hands of any wholesale meich.int. 

No equal capital puts into motion a gi eater quantity of productive 
labour than that of the fanner. Not only his labounng seivants, but 
his labounng c.attlc, aie pioductive [abouicrs. In agnculture, too, 
natuic labouis along with man; and though her labour costs no ex- 
pense, Its produce has its value, as well as that of the most expensive 
woikmen. The most impoitant operations of agiiculture seem in- 
tended, not so much to inciease, though they do that too, as to direct 
the fcitility of natuie towaids the production of the plants most profit- 
able to man. A field ovcrgiown with briers and bi ambles may fre- 
quently produce as gicat a quantity of vegetables as the best cultivated 
vineyard or com field Planting and tillage frequently legulate more 
than they animate the active fertility of natuic ; and after all their 
labour, a great pait of the work always lemains to be done by her. 
The laboureis and Labounng cattle, therefore, employed in agnculture, 
not only occasion, like the workmen m manufactures, the reproduction 
of a value equal to their own consumption, or to the capital which 
employs them, together wuth its ownei’s profits ; but of a much greater 
value. Over and .above the capital of the farmer and all its profits, 
they regularly occasion the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. 
This rent may be considered as the produce of those powers of nature, 
the use of which the landlord lends to the fanner. It is greater or 
smaller according to the supposed extent of those powers, or in other 
words, according to the supposed natural or improved fertility of the 
land. It is the work of paturp vvhiph remains after deducting or com- 
pensating everything which can be regarded as ^he wprk of man. 4 
is seldom less than a fourth, and frequently more than a third of the 
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whole protlucc. No equal quantity of productive labour employed m 
manufactures can ever occasion so gicat a repioduction. In them 
nature docs nothing; man does all; and the lepiodiiction must always 
be in proportion to the strcn;;th of the agents that occasion it. "1 he 
capital employed in ai^iiciiltuie, theiefoie, not only puts into motion 
a t,n eater quantity of productive labour than any equal capital tm- 
jiloycd in manufactuics, but in piojioition, too, to the quantity of (iio- 
ductive labour whicfli it cmi>h)) s, it add-, a much jpealcr value to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, to the 
real wealth and icvcnue of Us inhabilants Of all the v\ays in 
which a capit.il can lie employed, it is by f.ii the most .tdvantageous 
to the society. 

Th e capitals ciniiloycd in the .agiiciiltuie and m the rct.a^ tirade of 
a ny socieTy, must always rcside~ within tliTit society. Tlicii ciiq^yT" 
StCTt is coniined dmost to a pucise spot, to Tlu TaTnTand to the shop 
of the retailer. Tliey must guiei.illv too, though theic aie some ex- 
ceptions to this, belong’ to lesidenl membeis of the societ). 

The capital of a wholesale mei chant, on the contiai), seems to hate 
no fixed or ncccssaiy lesidenco anywhcic, but may wander .dtoiit fiom 
place to place, accoidintj as it can either buy cheap 01 sell tleai, 

The capit.tl of the manufacturer must no doubt icsidc wheie the 
manufactuic is earned on; but wheic this shall be is not alwajs ncccs- 
saiily determined It m.ay frec|uen(ly bo at a ^^leat distance both fiom 
the place wheie the matt'ii.als grow, and liom th.at wheie the comp'ete 
manufacture is consumed. Lyons is vciy distant both fiom the places 
which afford the m.ilcri.als of Us mamifactiiics, and from those which 
consume tlicm Tlic people of f.ishiou in .Suilyaie clotlied in silks 
made 111 other coiintiios, fiom the m.itoii.ds which then own pioduccs. 
Part of llie wool of .Sp.im is m.amifactuied m ('.icat Lrilain, and some 
pait of that cloth is aftci wauls sent b.ick to Spam. 

Wlietlicr the mei chant whose capital oxpoils the suiphis piodiicc of 
any society be a nitivc or a fbioigncr, is of vciy little impoitance. If 
he IS a foieigner, the number of their pioductivc l.iboiiieis is neces- 
sarily less tlian if he h.ad been a nalu'e by one man only ; and the 
value of their annual pi oduce, by the piofUs of tliat one man. The 
sailors or caniois whom he emplojs may still belong indifferently 
either to his country, or to their countiy, 01 to some thud countr)', m 
the same manner as if he had been a native. The capital of a foieigner 
gives a value to tlicir surplus produce equally with that of a native, by 
exchanging it for something for which there is a demand at home. It 
as effectually replaces the capital of the person who pioduces that sur- 
plus, and as effectually enables him to continue his business ; the ser- 
vice by which the capital of a wholesale merchant chiefly contiibutes 
to support the productive labour, and to augment the value of the 
?Jtnual produce of the society to which be belongs. 
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It is of more consequence that the capital of the manufacturer should 
reside within the country. It necessarily puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour, and adds a greater value to the annual 
pioduce of the land and Labour of the society. It may, however, be 
very useful to the country, though it should not reside within it. The 
capitals of the British manufacturers who woik up the flax and hemp 
annually impoitcd from the coasts of the Baltic, are suiely very useful 
to the countries which produce them. Those materials are a part of 
the surplus produce of those rountiics which, unless it was annually 
c^ichanged for something which is m demand there, would be of no 
value, and would soon cease to be produced. The merchants who ex- 
port It replace the capitals of the people who pioduco it, and theicby 
encourage them to continue the production ; and the British manufac- 
turers replace the capitals of those meichants. 

A particular country, m the same manner as a particular person, may 
ficqucntly not have capital sufficient both to impiove and cultivate all 
Its lands, to manufacture and prepare their whole rude produce for im- 
mediate use and consumption, and to transport the surplus part either 
of the rude or manufactured produce to those distant markets where it 
can be exchanged for something fo» w'hich thcie is a demand at home. 
The inhabitants of many different parts of Great Britain have not capi- 
tal sufficient to impiovc and cultn.itc all then lands. The wool of the 
southern counties of Scotland is, a great pait of it, after a long land 
caiiiage thiough very bad roads, mamifactuied in Yorkshiie, foi want 
of a capital to manufacture it at home. Thcie aie many little manu- 
factuiing towns in Gieat Biitain, of which the inhabitants have not 
capital sufficient to transpoit the produce of theirown industry to those 
distant maikcts where there is demand and consumption for it. 
If there are any merchants among them, they aie properly only the 
agents of wealthier meijchants who lesido in some of the greatei com- 
mercial cities. 

When the capital of any countiy is not sufficient for all those three 
purposes, in proportion as a greater share of it is employed m agricul- 
ture, the greater will be the quantity of productive labour which it puts 
into motion within the countiy ; as will likewise be the value which its 
employm^t adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. After agriculture, the capital employed in manufactures puts 
into motion the greatest quantity of productive labouf7”and adds the 
greatest value to the annual produce. That which is employed in the 
trade of ex portation, has the least effect of any of the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital sufficient for all those 
three purposes, has not arrived at that degree of opulence for which it 
seems naturally destined. To attempt, however, prematurely and with 
an insufficient capital, to do all the three, is certainly not the shortest 
way for a society, no more than it would be for an individual, to acquire 
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a sufficient one. The capital of all the individuals of a nation, has its 
limits in the same manner as that of a single individual, and is capable 
of executing only certain purposes. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation is increased m the same manner as that of a angle indivi- 
dual, by their continually accumulating and adding to it whatever they 
save out of their revenue. It is likely to increase the fastest, therefore, 
when it is emplo)ed in the way that affords the greatest revenue to all 
the inhabitants of the country, as they will thus be enabled to make the 
gieatest savings. But the revenue of all the inhabitants of the country 
IS necessarily in proportion to the \aluc of the annual pioduce of their 
land and labour. 

It has been the piincipal cause of the rapid progress of our American 
, colonies towards wealth and gicatness, that almost their whole capitals 
have hitherto been employed in agiicultuie. They have no rnahulac- 
tures, those household and coarser manufactures excepted whicli neces- 
sarily accompany the progicss of agriculture, and which arc the work 
of the women and childien in every piivate family. The greater part 
I both of the exportation and coasting tiadc of America, is carried on by 
' the capitals of merchants who reside in Gieat Britain. Even the stores 
and warehouses from whicli goods are retailed in some provinces, par- 
ticularly in Virginia and Maryland, belong many of them to merchants 
who reside ki the mother country, and afford one of the few mtances 
of the letail trade of a society being earned on by the capitals of those 
who are not resident mcmbei 3 of it. Weie the Americans, either by 
combination or by any other soit of violence, to stop the importation 
of European manufactures, and, by thus giving a monopoly to such of 
their own countrymen as could manufacture the like goods, divert any 
consideiablc pait of their capital into this employment, they would 
retard instead of accelerating the further increase in the value of their^ 
annual produce, and would obstruct instead of piomoting the progress 
of their country towards real wealth and gieatncss. This would be still 
more the case, were they to attempt, m the same manner, to monopolize 
to themselves their whole exportation trade. 

The course of human piosperity, indeed, seems scarce ever to have 
been of so long continuance as to enable any great country to acquire 
capital sufficient for all those three purposes ; unless, perliaps, we give 
credit to the wonderful accounts of the wealth and cultivation of China, 
of those of ancient Egypt, and ot the ancient states of Hindostan. Even 
those three countries, the wealthiest, according to all accounts, that ever 
were in the woild, arc chiefly renowned for their superiority in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. They do not appear to have been eminent for 
foreign trade. The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious antipathy 
to the sea ; a superstition nearly of the same kind prevails among the 
Indians ; and the Chinese have never excelled m foreign commerce. 
The greater part of the surplus produce of all those three countries 
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seems to have been always exported by foreigners, who gave in 
exchange for it something else for which they found a demand there, 
frequently gold and silver. 

It IS thus that the same capital w'ill in any country put into motion a 
gieater or smaller quantity of productive laboui, and add a gicatci 
or smaller value to the annual pioduce of its land and labour, accoiding 
to the different propoitions in which it is employed in agiicultinc, ma- 
nufactures, and wholesale trade. The difference loo is veiy gieat, 
according to the difteicnl soils of wholesale trade in which any part of 
it IS employed. 

All wholesale (i.\de, .\11 buying in older to sell again by wholesale, 
may Ire leduced to tliiec difleient sorts. The home tiade,dlic foreign 
trade of consumption, and the cairymg Hade. Thclibme tiade is em- 
ployed 111 puichasing in one part' of the s.aiiic countiy, and selling in 
anolher, the produce of the industry of that countiy It compreliends 
both the inland and the coasting tiade The foieign ti ule of consump- 
tion is employed in purthasmg foscign goods foi liome consumption. 
The carrying trade is employed m tiansactmg llie eommeiee ol foicign 
countiies, Ol m eaiiying the suiplus pioduro of one to .inolhci 

The capital which is employed in puieha^m; in one paiL of the 
countiy m oidci fo m-U m aiiothei the pmdufc of the industiy of that 
countiy, geneially leplaccs byevciy such opei.ilioii twodislmct capitals 
that had both been employed m the agiieiiltuie oi niaiuitactuies of that 
coiintuy, and thcieby enables them to continue that employment. 
When It sends out from the residence of the inei chant a,ceilain value 
of commodities, it geneially brings back m return .it least an equal 
\ahieof other commodities. When both .iie the [uoducc ol domestic 
mdustiy, it neccssaiily icplaces by cvciy such opei.ition two distinct 
capitals, which had both been cmiiloyed in suppoiung pioducUve 
labour, and thereby enables them to continue their suppoit. The capi- 
tal which sends Scotch maniifactuies to London, and bungs back 
English corn and manufaclmcs to Edinburgh, necessarily leplaccs, by 
every such opciation, two JJntish capitals winch had Iroth been em- 
ployed in the agricidiuie or m.amifactuies of Gicat Biitain. 

The capital employed m puichasing foieigu goods foi home con- 
sumption, when this pui chase is ni.rdc with the jiiodiice of domestic 
industry, icplaces too, by cvciy such opciation, two distinct capitals ; 
but one of them only is employed in supporting domestic industry. 
The capital which sends British goods to Poitugal, cmct'T5ruigs'''Ba(nc 
Poituguese goods to Great Biitam, replaces by cveiy such opciation 
only one British capital. Theothei is a Poituguese one. Though the 
retui ns, therefore, of the foreign trade of consumption should be as 
quick as those of the home trade, the capital employed m it will give 
but one-halt the encouragement to the industry or productive labour of 
the countiy. 
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But the returns of the foreign trade of consumption are very seldom 
so quick as those of the home trade. The returns of the home trade 
rlerally come in before the end of the year, and sometimes three or 
four times in the year. The returns of the foreign trade of consump- 
tion seldom come in bcfoie the end of the } car, and sofnetimes not till 
after two or three years. A capital, thcrefoie, employed in the home 
trade will sometimes make twelve operations, or be sent out and 
leturned twelve times, before a cap tal emplojcd in the foreign trade 
of consumption has made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, 
the one will give four and twenty times inoie encouiagement and sup- 
port to the industry of the country than the other. 

The foreign goods for home consumption may sometimes be pur- 
chased, not with the produce of domestic industry, but with some other 
foreign goods. These last, however, must ha\e been purchased either 
immediately with the produce of domestic industry, or with something 
else that had been purchased with it ; for, the case ofwai and conquest 
excepted, foreign goods can never be acquiied, but in exchange foi 
something that ^had been produced at home either imm ediately, or after 
two or more different exchanges. The effects, therefore, of a capital 
employed in such a round-about foieign trade of consumption aie, in 
every respect, the same as those of one employed in the most direct 
trade of the same kind, except that the final returns are likely to be 
still more distant, as they must depend upon the returns of two or 
three distinct foreign trades. If the flax and hemp of Riga are 
purchased with the tobacco of Virginia, which had been pin chased 
with British manufactures, the merchant must wait for the returns of 
two distinct foieign trades before he can employ the same capital in 
repurchasing a like quantity of British manufactures. If the tobacco 
of Virginia had been purchased, not with British manufactures, but 
with the sugar and rum of Jamaica which had been purchased with 
those manufactures, he must wait for the rcluins of tluee. If those 
two 01 thiee distinct foreign tiades should happen to be caiiicd on by 
two or three distinct merchants, of whom the second buys the goods 
imported by the first, and the third buys those impoitcd by the second, 
in order to export them again, each merchant indeed will in this case 
leceive the returns of his own capital more quickly; but the final 
returns of the whole capital employed in the trade will be just as slow 
as ever. Whether the whole capital employed in such a round-about 
tiade belong to one merchant or to three, can make no difference with 
regard to the country, though it may with regard to the particular 
merchants. Three times a greater capital must in both cases be 
employed, in order to exchange a certain value of British manufactures 
for a certain quantity of flax and hemp, than would have been neces- 
sary, had the manufactures and the flax and hemp been directly ex- 
changed for one another. The whole capital employed, therefore, in 
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such a round-about foreign trade of consumption, will generally give 
less encouragement and support to the productive labour of the country, 
than equal capital employed in more direct trade of the same kind. 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with which the foreign goods 
for home-consumption are purchased, it can occasion no essential 
difference either in the nature of the trade, or in the encouragement 
and support which it can give to the productive labour of the country 
from which it is earned on. If they are purchased with the gold of 
Brazil, for example, or with the silver of Peru, this gold and silver, like 
the tobacco of Virginia, must have been purchased with something 
that either was the produce of the industry of the country, or that had 
been purchased with something else that was so. So far, therefore, as 
the productive labour of the country is concerned, the foreign trade of 
consumption which is earned on by means of gold and silver, has all 
the advantages and all the inconvcniencies of any other equally round- 
about foreign trade of consumption, and will replace just as fast 01 just 
as slow the capital which is immediately employed in supporting that 
productive labour. It seems even to have one advantage over any 
other equally round-about foreign tiadc. The transportation of those 
metals from one place to another, on account of their small bulk and 
great value, is less expensive than that of almost any other foreign 
goods of equal value. Their freight is much less, and their insurance 
not greater , and no goods, besides, are less liable to suffer by the 
carriage. An equal quantity of foreign goods, therefore, may frequently 
be purchased with a smaller quantity of the produce of domestic 
industry, by the intervention of gold and silver, than by that of any 
other foreign goods. The demand of the country may frequently, in 
this manner, be supplied more completely and at a smaller expense 
than in any other. Whether, by the continual exportation of those 
metals, a trade of this kind is likely to impoverish the country from 
which It IS caiiied on, in any other way, I shall have occasion to 
examine at great length hereafter. 

That part of the capital of any country which is employed in the ' 
carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn fiom supporting the productive ! 
labour of that particular country, to support that of some foreign / 
countries. Though it may replace by every operation two distinctj 
tapitals, yet neither of them belongs to that particular country. The} 
capital of the Dutch merchant, which carries the corn of Poland to' 
Portugal, and brings back the fruits and wines of Portugal to Poland, 
replaces by every su ch operation ^ o capitals, neither of which had 
been employed iif'sifpporting the Reductive labour of Holland ; but 
one of them in supporting that of Poland, and the other that of 
Portugal. The profits only return regularly to Holland, and eonstitutc 
the whole addition which this trade necessarily makes to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of that country. When, indeed, the 
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carrying trade of any partifc^af country is carried on with the ships 
and sailors of that country, that part of the capital employed in it 
which pays the freight, is distributed among, and puts into motion, a 
certain number of productive labourers of that country. Almost all 
nations that have had "’any^cbnsiderable share of the carrying trade 
have, in fact, carried it on m this manner. The trade itself has pro- 
bably derived its name from it, the people of such countries being the 
ca rriers ^o other coi m tries. It does not, however, seem essential to the 
natuie m th^frSiKniat it should be so. A Dutch merchant may, for 
example, employ his capital m transacting the commerce of Poland 
and Portugal, by carrying part of the surplus produce of the one to 
the other, not in Dutch, but in Eiitish bottoms. It may be presumed, 
that he actually does so upon some paiticular occasions. It is upon 
this account, however, that the carrying trade has been supposed 
peculiarly advantageous to such a country as Gieal Britain, of vhich 
the defence and secuiity depend upon the number of Us sailors and 
shipping. But the same capital may employ as many sailors and 
shipping, either in the foreign trade of consumption, or even m the 
home trade, when carried on by coasting vessels, as it could m the 
carrying trade. The number of sailors and shipping which any par- 
ticular capital can employ, docs not depend upon the nature of the 
trade, but paitly upon the bulk of the goods in propoition to their 
value, and partly upon the distance of the ports bctw'ccn which they 
are to be carried , chiefly upon the former of those two circumstances. 
The coal-trade from Newcastle to London, for example, employs more 
shipping than all the carrying trade of England, though the ports are 
at no great distance. To force, therefoie, by extraordinary encourage- 
ments, a larger share of the capital of any country into the carrying 
tiade, than what would naturally go to it, will not always nccessaiily 
increase the shipping of that countiy. 

'i'lie capital, tncreiorc, employed m the home trade of any country 
will generally give encouragement and support to a greater quantity of 
productive labour in that country, and increase the \alue of Us annual 
produce more than an equal capital employed m the foreign trade of 
consumption . and the capital employed in this latter trade has m both 
these respects a still greater advantage over an equal capital employed 
in the carrying trade. The riches, and so far as power depends upon 
iiches, the power of every country, must always be in proportion to the 
value of Us annual produce, the fund from which all taxes must ulti- 
mately be paid. But the great object of the political economy of every 
country, is to increase the riches and power of that country. It ought, 
therefore, to give no preference nor superior encouragement to the 
foreign trade of consumption above the home trade, nor to the carrying 
trade above either of the other two. It ought neither to force nor to 
allure into either of those two channels, a greater share of the capital 
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of the country than what would naturally flow into them of its own 
accord. 

Each of those different branches of trade, however, is not only 
advantageous, but neccssaiy and unavoidable, when the course of 
tlungs, without any constiaint or violence, natuially introduces it. 

When the produce of any particular branch of industry exceeds what 
the demand of the countiy icquires, the suiplus must be sent abroad, 
and exchanged for something for which there is a demand at home. 
Without such cxpoitation, a part of the productive l.rbourof the countiy 
must cease, and the value of its annual pioducc diminish. The land 
and labour of Gicat r>iitam pioduee gcncially moic com, ivoollens, and 
hardware, than the demand of the home maiket rccpurcs. The sur- 
plus pait of them, therefore, must be sent abroad, and e.vchangcd for 
something for which there is a demand at home. It is only by means 
of such expoitation, that this suijilus can accjuiic a value sufficient to 
compensate the labour and expense of pioducmg it. 'I'he neighbour- 
hood of the sea coast, and tlie banks of all navigable iivcis, arc ad- 
vantageous situations for industry, only because they facilitate the 
exportation and exchange of such suiplus pioduce for something else 
which is more m demand thcie. 

When the foieign goods which aie thus piiichascd with the surplus 
produce of domestic industry cxeccil the demand of the home market, 
the suiplus part of them must be sent abioad ag.iin, and exchanged for 
something more m demand at home. About ninety-six thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually piuch.iscd m Vngmia and Maryland, 
with a part of the surplus pioduce of Ihitish mclustiyx But the demand 
of Great Britain does not icquiic, perhaps, more than fourteen thou- 
sand. If the icmaining cighty-lwo thousand, therefore, could not be 
sent abioad and cxcli.ingcd for something more in demand at home, 
the mipoitalion of them must cease immcdwtely, and with it the pro- 
ductive labour of all those inhabitants of Gicat Biitam who are at pre- 
sent employed in picpaiing the goods with which these eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads aic annually purchased. Those goods, which are 
pait of the pioducc of the land and labour of Gieat Biitam, having no 
market at home, and being deprived of that which they had abroad, 
must cease to be produced. The most lound about foieign tiade of 
consumption, thcieloio, may, upon some occasions, be as nccessaiy for 
suppoiting the productivo labour of the countiy, and the value of its 
annual produce, as the most diicct. 

When the capital stock of any countiy is increased to such a degree, 
that it cannot be all employed in supplying the consumption, and sup- 
poiting the productive labour of that paiticular country, the surplus 
part of it naturally disgorges itself into the carrying trade, and is em- 
ployed m perfoiming the same offices to other countries. The carrying 
tiade is the natural effect and symptom of great national wealth; but 
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it docs not seem to be the natural cause of it. Those statesmen who 
have been disposed to favour it with particular encouragements, seem 
to have mistaken the effect and symptom for the cause, Holland, in 
piopoition to the extent of the land and the number of its inhabitants, 
by far the lichest countiy in Europe, has, accordingly, the greatest 
share of the cariying tiade of Euiopc. England, perhaps the second 
1 idlest country of Europe, is likewise supposed to have a considerable 
shaie of it; though what commonly passes for the carrying trade of 
England, will freciuently, peihaps, be found to be no more than a 
lound-about foreign bade of consumption, hucli aic, in a great mea- 
suic, the ti.ules which cany the goods of the East and W est Indies, 
and of Amciic.a, to diffeient Euiopcan maikcts. Those goods aie 
gcneially puichased cither iminedialcly with tlie piodute of Biitish 
industry, or uith something else which had been puichased with that 
produce, ami tlic final rctuins of those li.idcs are generally used or 
consumed m Gieal Biitain. The tiadc which is earned on m British 
bottoms between the dilTciciU poits of the Mcditciiancan, and some 
tiadc of the same kind earned on by Biitish merchants between the 
different poits of India, m.rkc, peih.ips, the |nmcipal branches of what 
IS piopcily the caiiymg tiadc of Gicat Biitain. 

Tlic extent of the home ti.ulc and of the capital which can be em- 
ployed m It, IS necessarily limited by the value of the surplus produce 
of all those diffcicnt places within the countiy which have occasion to 
exchange their icspcttivc piodiictions with one anothci. That of the 
foieign trade of consumption, by the value of the suiplus produce of 
the whole counti> and of what can be purchased with it. That of the 
caiiying tiade, by the v.ilue of the suiplus pioduce of all the diffeient 
coimtrics in the woild. Its possible extent, thcieforc, is m a manner 
inhnite m coinpaiison of that of the othei two, and is capable of ab- 
soihing the gre.atest capit.ils. 

The consideration of his own private piolit is the sole motive which 
dctciimnes the owner of any capital to employ it cither m agriculture, 
in manufactures, or in some particular branch of the wholesale or retail 
tiadc. The diffeient quantities of productive labour which it may put 
into motion, and the diflercnt v.alues which it may add to the annual 
produce of the land and l.iboui of the society, accoiding as it is em- 
jiloyed in one or otlici of those dilteient wxijs, nevci enter into his 
thoughts. In countries, thercfoie, wlicie agiicultuie is the most profit- 
able of all employments, and faimmg and improving the most direct 
roads to a splendid fortune, the capitals of individuals will naturally be 
employed in the mannei most advantageous to the whole society. The 
profits of agriculture, however, seem to have no superiority over those 
of other employments m any part of Europe. Projectors, indeed, in 
eveiy corner of it, have within these few years amused the public with 
most magnificent accounts of the profits to be made by the cultivation 
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and improvement of land. Without entering into any particular dis- 
cussion of their calculations, a very simple observation may satisfy us 
that the result of them must be false. We see every day the most 
splendid fortunes that have been acquired in the course of a single life 
by trade and manufactures, frequently from a very small capital, some- 
times from no capital. A single instance of such a fortune acquired by 
agncultuie in the same time, and from such a capital, has not, perhaps, 
occurred m Europe during the coiuse of the present ccntuiy. In all 
the gieat countries of Europe, however, much good land still remains 
uncultivated, and the gieater part of what is cultivated, is far from 
being improved to the dcgiec of which it is capable. Agncultuie, 
therefore, is almost evci> where capable of absorbing a much greater 
capital than has ever yet been employed m it. What circumstances in 
the policy of Europe have given the trades which are carried on in 
towns so great an .rd vantage over that which is cairied on in the 
country, that private peisons frequently find it more for their advan- 
tage to employ their caint.rls m the most distant cairymg trades of 
Asia and Amcnca, than in the inipioveinent and cultivation of the 
most fcitilc fields m their own neighbouihood, 1 shall endeavour to ex- 
plain at full length in the tuo follow ing books. 


Book III.— Or the Different Progress of Opulence in 
Difkereni Naiions. 

Chap. I . — Of the natural Progtess of Opnlence. 

The great commerce of every civilued society is that carried on 
between the inhabitants of the town and those of the country. It 
consists in the exchange of aide foi maniifactuicd produce, either im- 
mediately, or by the intervention of money, or of some sort of paper 
which rcpicseius money. The country supplies the town with the 
means of subsistence, and the mateiials of manufactuie. The town 
repays this supply by sending back apart of the manufactured produce 
to the inhabitants of the country. The town, m which there neither is 
nor can be any reproduction of substances, may very properly be said 
to gam Its whole wealth and subsistence from the country. We must 
not, however, upon this account, imagine that the gam of the town is 
the loss of the countiy. The gains of both arc mutual and reciprocal, 
and the division of labour is in this, as in all other cases, advantageous 
to all the different persons employed in the various occupations into 
which it is subdivided. The inhabitants of the country purchase of the 
town a greater quantity of manufactured goods, with the produce of a 
much smaller quantity of their own labour, than they must have em- 
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ployed had they attempted to prepare them themselves. The town 
affords a market for the surplus produce of the country, or what is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, and it is there that the 
inhabitants of the country exchange it for something else which is in 
demand among them. The greater the number and revenue of the 
inhabitants of the town, the more extensive is the market which it 
affords to those of the country ; and the more extensive that market, it 
is always the more advantageous to a great number. The corn which 
grows within a mile of the town, sells there for the same price with that 
which comes fiom twenty miles distance. lUit the price of the latter 
must generally, not only pay the expense of raising and bringing it to 
market, but afford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. 
The propnetois and cultivators of the country, therefore, which lies in 
the neighbourhood of the town, over and above the oidmaiy profits of 
agiiculturc, gam, m the price of what they sell, the whole value of the 
cainage of the like produce that is brought from more distant parts, 
and they save, besides, the whole value of this carriage m the price of 
what they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of any considerable town, with that of those which lie at some 
distance from it, and you will easily satisfy yourself how much die 
country is benefited by the commerce of the town. Among all the 
absurd speculations that have been propagated concerning the balance 
of trade, it has nevei been pretended that either the countiy loses by 
its commeice with the town, or the town by that with the country which 
maintains it. 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, piior to conveniency and 
luxury, so the industry which piociires the former, must necessarily be 
prior to that which ministeis to the latter. The cultivation and imptove- 
ment of the country, therefore, which affoids subsistence, must, neces- 
sarily, be prior to the increase of the town, which furnishes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. It is the surplus produce of the 
country only, or what is over and above the maintenance of the culti- 
vators, that constitutes the subsistence of the town, which can there- 
fore increase only with the increase of this surplus pioduce. The town 
indeed, may not always derive its whole subsistence fiom the country 
in its neighbourhood, or even from the territory to which it belongs, but 
from very distant countries ; and this, though it forms no exception 
from the general rule, has occasioned considerable variations in the 
progress of opulence in different ages and nations. 

That order of things which necessity imposes in general, though not 
in every particular country, is, in every particular country, promoted by 
the natural inclinations of man. If human institutions had never 
thwarted those natural inclinations, the towns could nowhere have 
incieased beyond what the improvement and cultivation of the territory 
111 which they were situated could support; till such time at least as 
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the whole of that territory was completely cultivated and improved. 
Upon equal, or neatly equal profits, most men will choose to employ 
their capitals rather in the improvement and cultivation of land, than 
either in manufacluics oi in foicign trade. The man who employs his 
capital in land, has it inoie under his view and comin.and, and his for- 
tune is much less liable to accidents than that of the trader, who is 
obliged frequently to commit it, not only to the winds and the waves, 
but to the more iinceitain elements of Iniman folly and injustice, by 
giving great credits in distant countiies to men with whose charactei 
and situation he can seldom be thoroughly acquainted. The capital of 
the landlord, on the contrary, which is li\ed in the impiovcmcnt of his 
land, seems to be as well secured as the naluic of human affairs can 
admit of. The beauty of the country besides, the pleasures of a 
country life, the tranquillity of mind which it piomises, and wherever 
the injustice of human laws docs not distuib it, the independency 
which It really affords, have charms that more or less attiact every- 
body ; and as, to cultivate the giound was the original destination of 
man, so in evciy stage of his existence he seems to retain a predilec- 
tion for thispiimitive emplovment. 

Without the assistance of some aitificcrs, indeed, the cultivation of 
land cannot be cairiecl on, but with gicat inconveniency and continual 
interruption. .Smiths, carpcnlcis, wheelwrights, and ploughwiights, 
masons and bncklaycis, tanneis, shoemakers and tailois, are people 
whose service the farmer has ficquent occasion for. Such aitificers, 
too, stand occasionally in need of the assistance of one another, and as 
their residence is not, like that of the fanner, necessarily tied down to 
a precise spot, they naturally settle in the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a small town oi village. The butchei, the brewer, ancl 
the baker soon join them, together with many other artificers and 
retailers, necessary or useful for supplying their occasional wants, and 
who contribute still fuither to augment the town. The inhabitants of 
the town and those of the countiy aie mutually the servants of one 
another. The town is a continual fair or maikct, to which the inhabit- 
ants of the country resoit, in order to exchange then iiidc for manufac- 
tured produce. It is this commerce which supplies the inhabitants of 
the town both with the materials of then woik, and the means of their 
subsistence. The quantity of the finished work which they sell to the 
inhabitants of the country, necessarily icgulatcs the quantity of their 
materials and piovisions which they buy. Neither their employment 
noy subsistence, therefore, can augment, but in pioportion to the aug- 
mentation of the demand from the country for finished work ; and tliTs 
demand can augment only in proportion to the extension of impiove- 
ment and cultivation. Had human institutions, therefore, never dis- 
turbed the natural course of things, the progressive wealth and increase 
of the towns would, in every society, be consequential, aji4 jq 
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proportion to the improvement and cultivation of the territory or 
of the country. 

In our North American colonies, where uncultivated land is still to 
be had upon easy terms, no manufactures for distant sale have ever 
yet been established m any of their towns. When an artificer has ac- 
quired a little more stock than is necessary for carrying on his own 
business in supplying the neighbouiing country, he docs not, in North 
America, attempt to establish with it a manufacture for more distant 
sale, but employs it in the jiurchase and improvement of uncultivated 
land. From aitificer he becomes planter, and neither the large wages 
nor the easy subsistence which that countiy affoids to artilicers, can 
bribe him rather to work for other people than for himself. He feels 
that an artificer is the servant of his customers, from whom he derives 
his subsistence ; but that a planter who cultivates his own land, and 
deiivcs his necessary subsistence from the labc.ir of Ins own family, is 
leally a master, and independent of all the world. 

In countries, on the conti.aiy, where there is either no uncultivated 
land, or none that can be had upon easy terms, every aitificer who has 
acquired more stock than he can employ m the occasional jobs of the 
neighbourhood, endeavours to piepare woik for more distant sale. 
The smith erects some sort of iron, the weaver some sort of linen or 
woollen manufactory. Those diffeicnt manufactures come, in process 
of time, to be giadually subdivided, and thereby improved and lefmed 
in a great variety of ways which may easily be conceived, and which it 
is therefore unnecessary to e.xplain any further. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manufactures are, upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, n.aluially preferred to foreign commcicc, 
for the same reason that agiicultuic is naturally preferred to manu- 
factures. As the capital of the landlord or farmer is more secure than 
that of the manufacturer, so the capital of the manufactuier being at 
all times more within his view and command, is more secure than that 
of the foreign merchant. In every period, indeed, of every society, the 
surplus part both of the rude and manufactured produce, or that for 
which there is no demand at home, must be sent abroad, in order to be 
exchanged for something for which there is some demand at home. 
But whether the capital, which carries this surplus produce abroad be 
a foreign 01 a domestic one, is of very little impoitance. If the society 
has not acquired sufficient capital both to cultivate all its lands, and to 
manufactuie, in the completest manner, the whole of its rude produce, 
there is even a considerable advantage that that rude produce should 
be exported by a foreign capital, in order that the whole stock of the 
society may be employed in more useful purposes. The wealth of 
ancient Egypt, that of China and Hindostan, sufficiently demonstrate 
that a nation may attain a very high degree of opulence, though the 
greater part of its exportation trade be carried qn by foreigners. The 
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progress of our North American and West Indian colonies would have 
been much less rapid, had no capital but what belonged to themselves 
been employed m expoiting their surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, therefore, the greater part 
of the capital of every growing society is, first, directed to agriculture, 
afterwards to manufactures, and last of all to foreign commerce. This 
order of things is so very natural, that m every society that had any 
territory, it has always, I believe, been in some degree, observed. 
Some of their lands must have been cultivated before any considerable 
towns could be established, and some sort of coarse industry of the 
manufacturing kind must have been cairied on in those towns, before 
they could well think of employing themselves in foreign commerce. 

But though this natuial ordei of things must have taken place in 
some degree in every such society, it has, in all the modern states of 
Europe, been, m many respects, entirely inverted. The foreign com- 
merce of some of their cities has introduced all their finer manufac- 
tures, or such as were fit for distant sale ; and manufactures and foreign 
commerce together, have given birth to the piincipal impiovements of 
agricultuie, The manners and customs which the natuie of their 
original government intioduced, and which remained after that govern- 
ment was greatly .rlteicd, necessarily forced them into this unnatuial 
and retioguide order. 


Chap. II, — 0/ the Discouragement of Agriculture tu the ancient State 
of Europe after the Fall of the Roman Empire, 

When the Gciman and Scythian nations overran the western pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, the confusions which followed so great a 
levolution lasted for several centuries. The lapinc and violence which 
the barbarians exercised against the ancient inhabitants, interrupted 
the commerce between the towns and the country. The towns were 
deserted, and the countiy was left uncultivated, and the western pro- 
vinces of Europe, which had enjoyed a considciablc degree of opulence 
under the Roman empire, sunk into the lowest state of poverty and 
barbarism. During the continuance of those confusions, the chiefs 
and principal leaders of those nations, acquired or usurped to them- 
selves the gi eater part of the lands of those countries. A great part of 
them was uncultivated ; but no part of them, whether cultivated or 
uncultivated, was left without a proprietor. All of them were engrossed, 
and the greater part by a few great proprietors. 

This ouginal engrossing of uncultivated lands, though a great, might 
have been but a transitory evil. They might soon have been divided 
again, and broke into small parcels either by succession or by aliena- 
tion. The law of primogeniture hindered them from being divided by 
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succession : the introduction of entails prevented their being broken into 
small parcels by alienation. 

When land, like movables, is considered as the means only of sub- 
sistence and enjoyment, the natural law of succession divides it, like 
them, among all the children of the family ; of all of whom the sub- 
sistence and enjoyment may be supposed equally dear to the father. 
This natural law of succession accordingly took place among the 
Romans, who made no more distinction between elder and younger, 
between male and female, in the inheritance of lands, than we do in 
the distribution of movables. Ikit when land was considered as the 
means, not of subsistence merely, but of power and protection, it ivas 
thought better that it should descend undivided to one In those dis- 
orderly times, eveiy great landlord was a sort of petty prince. His 
tenants were his subjects. He was their judge, and in some respects 
their legislator in peace, and their leader in w-ar. He made war ac- 
coiding to his own discretion, fiequcntly against his ncighbouis, and 
sometimes against his soveieign. The sjecunty of a landed estate, 
theieforc, the protection which its owner could affoid to those who 
dwelt on it, depended upon its gieatiiess. To divide it was to rum K, 
and to expose eveiy part of it to be oppicssed and swallowed up by the 
incursions of its neighbouis The law of primogeniture, thcicfore, 
came to take place, not imincdiately, indeed, but m pioccss of time, 
in the succession of landed estates, for the same icason that it has 
generally taken place in that of monaichics, though not ahvajs at their 
first institution That the power, and consequently the bcciiiity of the 
monarchy, may not be weakened by division, it must descend entire to 
one of the childien To winch of tliein so important a prcfeicnce shall 
be given, must be determined by some geneial uile, founded not upon 
the doubtful distinctions of personal meat, but upon some plain and 
evident difference which can admit of no dispute. Among the children 
of the same family, there can be no indisputable diflcrencc but that of 
sex, and that of age. The male sex is univeisally piefcircd to the 
female; and when all other things are equal, the cldei everywhere takes 
place of the yoiingci Hence the oiigin of the light of piiinogcmture, 
and of what is called lineal succession 

Laws frequently continue in foicclong after the circumstances which 
first gave occasion to them, and which could alone render them reason- 
able, are no more. In the jjicscnt state of Kiiiojic, tlie propiictoi of a 
single acre of land is as peifcctJy secure of liis possession as the pro- 
prietor of a hundred thousand. The light of primogeniture, however, 
still continues to be icspected, and as of all institutions it is the fittest 
to support the piide of family distinctions, it is still likely to endure for 
many centuries. In every other respect, nothing can be more contiaiy 
to the real interest of a numeious family, than a right which, m order 
to enrich one, bcggais all the rest of the children. 
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Entails are the natural consequences of the law of piimogeniliire. 
They were introduced to picscrvc a ceitain lineal siiccc.s5ion, of ulueh 
the law of pnmogcnilurc fuit gave the idea, and to liindei any part of 
the original estate fiom being carried out of the proposed line either by 
gift, or devise, oi alienation , either by the folly or by the inibfortune 
of any of its svieecssivo owneis. They wcie altogether unknown to tlie 
l^nana. Neither tin ir siibstitutions nor fidci coinmisscs beai any 
resemblance to entails, though some Fiencli lawyeis have thouglit 
piopci to dicss the niodcin institution in the language and gaib of 
those ancient ones. 

When gicat landed estates vicie a soilof principalities, cnt.iils might 
not be umeasonable. lake what aie called the fiiiulaiiiental Jans of 
some monaieliies, tliey miglit iicqueiitlv liiiuler the scciiiity of thoii- 
sancls fiom being ciulangeicd by the capiice oi evliavagance of one 
man lint m tlie picsenl state of Isniopc, vs hen small ac. well as gieat 
estates derive then sccmity fiom the laws ot their eountiy, nothing can 
be moic completely absiiid. T'hcy are founded upon the most absuid 
of all suppositions, the supposition that eveiy successive gonciation of 
men have not an crpial light to the eailli, and to .ill that it possesses; 
but that the tiropeily of the piesenl gcnciation sliould boiostiained 
and icgiilntcd accouling to the fancy of tlio'-e who dud pcihaps live 
hundred ycaisngo Kntails, Imwi'sei, aic still icspccted thioiigh the 
gioater pait of Euiojie, m those rountiies pailiculail> m winch noble 
biilh isancccssai> qu.ilihcation foi the cn(<j>mcnt cithci of civil or 
niilUaiy honours Entails aio thought nccessaiy foi maintaining this 
evchisivc privilege of the nobility to the gical otfices and honoiiis of 
their countiy; and that order having usurped one unjust advantage 
over the lest of then fellow-citizens, Jest tlicn povcity should rendci it 
ridiculous, it is thought icasonablc dial tin y should have another. The 
common l.iw of England, indeed, is said to .nbhoi peipctuities, and they 
are accordingly moie lestiictcd tlioie th.m m .my other Euiopean mon- 
aichy, though even England is not ahogethcr without them. In Scotland 
more tlian onc-lifth, pcihaps inoio th.in one-thud pait of the whole lands 
of the country, are at picscnt supposed to be under strict entail. 

Great tiacts of uncultivated land were, in tins manner, not only 
engrossed by particular families, but the possibility of their being 
divided again was as much as possible piechided for cvci. It seldom 
h.appcns, however, th.at a great piopnetor is a grc.it improver. In the 
disoideily times which gave bntli to those b.ub.iious institutions, the 
great proprietor was siilficiently emplojed in defending his own teru- 
tories, or in extending his juusdietion and authority over those of his 
neighbouis. lie- had no leisure to attend to the cultivation and im- 
provement of land. When the esl.iblishmcnt of law and order .afforded 
him this leisine, he often wanted the inclinalioii, and almost ,dua>s tlie 
jcquisite .ibihtic.j If the cxiicnsc of his house and peison either 
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enuallcd or exceeded his revenue, as it did very frequently, he had no 
?ock to employ m this manner If he was an economist, he generally 
rnVu mL p,.. Liable to cwloy h,. anneal Mvmp m ne. pnr- 
S:.sl than ,n L ..npinv. ,,.. ,.. nf In, old cs.alc 1 o ■■"P™- -“i 
Ulth piofil, like all i.th. 1 enum .m .al projects, rcquiiCs an cxa. I aiun- 
tioii to small savings and mall immis, of umch a man born r,, a gi-.at 
fortune, even though naturally fiugal, is \eiy seldom capable. The 
situation of such a poison natuially disposes him to attend rather to 
ornament winch pleases his fancy, than to profit for lehich he h?<J so 
little occasion. The elegance of his diess, of Ins equipage, of his 
house, and household furniture, are objects which fiom his infancy he 
has been accustomed to have some anxiety about. The turn of mind 
winch this habit naturally forms, follows him ulicn he tomes to think 
of the improvement of land. He embellishes, peihaps, four or five 
hundied acres in the neighbouihood of his house, at ten times the 
ccpcnsc which the land is worth aftei all his impiovements, and finds 
that if he was to improve his whole estate in the same manner, and 
he has little taste for any other, he would be a bankrupt before he had 
finished the tenth part of it. Thcic still remain m both parts of the 
United Kingdom some great estates which have continued without 
interruption in the hands of the same family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of those estates with the 
possessions of the small proprietors in their neighbouihood, and you 
will require no other argument to convince you how unfavourable such 
extensive propeity is to improvement. 

If little improvement was to be expected fiom such great proprietors, 
still less was to be hoped for from those who occupied the land under 
them. In the ancient state of Europe, the occupiers of land were all 
tenants at will. They were all or almost all slaves ; but their slavciy 
was of a milder kind than that known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or even m our West Indian colonies. They weic supposed 
to belong more directly to the land than to their master. They could, 
therefore, be sold with it, but not separately. They could marry, pro- 
vided It was with the consent of their mastci ; and he could not aftci- 
wards dissolve the marriage by selling the man and wife to different 
persons. If he maimed or murdered any of them, he was liable to 
some penalty, though generally but to a small one. They were not, 
however, capable of acquiring propeity. Whatever they acquired was 
acquired to their master, and he could take it fiom them at pleasure. 
Whatever cultivation and improvement could be carried on by means 
of such slaves, was properly carried on by their master. It was at his 
expense. The seed, the cattle, and the instruments of husbandry were 
all his. It was for his benefit. Such slaves could acquire nothing but 
their daily maintenance. It was properly the proprietor himself, there- 
fore, that, in this case, occupied lus own lands, and cultivated them by 
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his own bondmen. This species of slavery still subsists in Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, and other parts of Germany. It 
is only in the western and south-western provinces of Europe that it 
has gradually been abolished altogether. {This slavery was abolished m 
Scolla/id in ijgS-) 

But if great inipioicnients are seldom to be expected from great 
proprietors, they arc least of all to be expected when they employ 
slaves for thoir noikmen. The experience of all ages and nations, I 
believe, demonstrates that the work done by slaves, though it appears 
to cost only their maintenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A 
person who can acquiie no piopeity, can have no other interest but to 
cat as much and to labour as little as possible. Whatever work he 
does beyond what IS sufficient to puichasc his own maintenance, can 
be squeezed out of him by violence only, and not by any intcicst of his 
own. In ancient Italy, how much the cultivation of coin degenerated, 
how unpiofitablc it became to the master when it fell under the 
management of slaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In 
the time of Aristotle it had not been much better in ancient Greece. 
Speaking of the ideal republic described in the laws of Plato, to main- 
tain five thousand idle men (the number of warriors supposed necessary 
for Its defence), together with their women and scivants, would reqtiuc, 
he says, a tciiitoiy of boundless c.xtent and feitihty, like the plains 
of Babylon. 

The piidc of man makes him love to domineer, and nothing morti- 
fies him so much as to be obliged to condescend to persuade his 
inferiors. Wherevci the law allows it, and the nature of the work can 
afford It, therefoie, he will geneially prefer the service of slaves to that 
of flee men. The planting of sugar and tobacco can afford the expense 
of slave cultivation. The laising of corn, it seems, m the present 
times, cannot. In the English colonies, of which the principal pro- 
duce IS corn, the far gicater pait of the work is done by freemen. The 
late resolution of the quakers m Pennsylvania to set at liberty all their 
negro slaves, may satisfy us that their number cannot be very great, 
Had they made .any considerable pait of their pioperty, such a resolu- 
tion could never have been agieed to. In our sugar colonies, on the 
contrary, the whole work is done by slaves, and in our tobacco colonics 
a very gieat part of it. The piofits of a sugai plantation m any of our 
West Indian colonies aic generally much greater than those of any 
other cultivation that is knowui cither in Euiope or America . and thj 
profits of a tobacco plantation, though infeiior to those of sugar, are 
superior to those of corn, as has already been observed. Both ean 
affoid the expense of slave cultivation, but sugar can afford it still 
better than tobacco. The number of negroes, accordingly, is much 
greater, in proportion to that of whites, in our sugar than in our 
tobacco colonies. 
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To the slave cultivators of ancient times, gradually succeeded a 
species of farmers known at present in France by the name of 
Metayers. They are called in Latin, Coloni Partiani. They have 
been so long m disuse in England that at present I know no English 
name for them. The proprietor furnished them with the seed, cattle, 
and instruments of husbandry, the whole stock, in short, necessary for 
cultivating the farm. The produce was divided equally between the 
pioprietor and the farmer, after setting aside what was judged neces- 
sary for keeping up the stock, which was restored to the proprietor 
when the farmer either quitted or was tuined out of the farin. 

Land occupied by such tenants is pioperly cultivated at the expense 
of the proprietor, as much as that occupied by slaves. Theie is, how- 
ever, one very essential difference between them. Such tenants, being 
freemen, arc capable of acquiiing property, and having a certain pro- 
portion of the ptoduce of the land, they have a plain interest that the 
whole produce should be as great as possible, m order that their own 
proportion may be so. A slave, on the contrary, who can acquire 
nothing but his maintenance, consults his own ease by making the 
land produce as little as possible over and above that maintenance. 
It is probable that it was partly upon account of this advantage, and 
partly upon account of the encroachments which the sovereign, al\\a>s 
jealous of the great lords, gradually encouraged their villeins to make 
upon their authority, and which seems at last to have been such as 
rendered this species of servitude altogether inconvenient, that tenure 
in villenage gradually wore out through the greater part of Europe. 
The time and manner, however, in which so impoitant a revolution 
was brought about, i$ one of the most obscure points m modern his- 
tory. The church of Rome claims great merit in it ; and it is ceitam 
that so early as the twelfth century, Alexander III. published a bull for 
the general emancipation of slaves. It seems, however, to have been 
rather a pious exhortation, than a law to which exact obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued to take place almost 
universally for several centuries afterwards, till it was gradually abo- 
lished by the joint operation of the two interests above mentioned, that 
of the proprietor on the one hand, and that of the sovereign on the 
other. A villein enfranchised, and at the same time allowed to con- 
tinue in possession of the land, having no stock of his own, could culti- 
vate it only by means of what the landlord advanced to him, and must, 
therefoie, have been what the French call a metayer. 

It could never, however, be the interest even of this last species of 
cultivators to lay out, in the further improvement of the land, any part 
of the little stock which they might save from their own share of the 
produce, because the lord, who laid out nothing, was to get one-half of 
whatever it produced. The tithe, which is but a tenth of the produce, 
IS found to be a very great hindrance to improvement. A tax, therefore, 
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wVicVi amounted to one-half, must have been an effectual bar to it. It 
might be the interest of a metayer to make the land produce .as much 
as could be brought out of it by means of the stock furnished by the 
proprietor, but it could never be his interest to mix any pait of his 
own with It. In Trance, whcie five paits out of six of the whole king- 
dom are said to be still occupied by this species of cultivators, the 
proprietors complain that their metayeis take every opportunity of em- 
ploying the master’s cattle rathci in carnage than in cultivation ; be- 
cause in the one case they get the whole profits to themselves, in the 
other they shaie them with their landlord. This species of tenants 
still subsists 111 some paits of Scotland. They ate c.illcd stcel-bow 
tenants, 'i hose ancient Plnglish tenants, who are said by Chief Baion 
Gilbert and Di. lilackstone to have been rather bailiffs of the landlord 
tlian f aimers propeily so called, were probably of the same kind. 

To this species of tenancy succeeded, though by vciy slow degrees, 
farmers piopeily so called, who cultivated the land with then own 
stock, paying a certain rent to the landlord. When such fanners hav'c 
a lease for a term of years, they may sometimes find it for their mtcicst 
to lay out pait of their cajiital m the fiuther improvement of the farm; 
because they may sometimes expect to iccovcr it, with a large piofit, 
before the cxpiiation of the lease. The possession even of such fatmers, 
howcvci, was long cxlieincly precarious, and still is so in many parts 
of Euiope. They could ocfoie the expiration of their term be legally 
outed of then lease, by a new piiichaser; in England, even by the ficti- 
tious action of a common recovery. If they were turned out illegally 
by the violence of their master, the action by which they obtained re- 
dress was extremely imperfect. It did not always reinstate them in 
the possession of the land, but gave them damages which never 
amounted to the real loss. Even m England, the country perhaps of 
Europe whcie the yeomanry has always been most lespccted, it was 
not till about the 14th of Henry VII. that the action of ejectment was 
invented, by which the tenant lecovcis, not damages only, but pos- 
session, and 111 which his claim is not necessarily concluded by the 
uncertain decision of a single assuc. This action has been found so 
effectual a remedy th.at, in the modern practice, when the landloid has 
occasion to sue for the possession of the land, he seldom makes use of 
the actions which properly belong to him as landlord, the writ of right 
or the writ of entiy, but sues in the name of his tenant, by the writ of 
ejectment. In Itngland, theiefore, the security of the tenant is equal 
to that of the proprietor. In England besides a lease for life of forty 
shillings a year value is a freehold, and entitles the lessee to vote for a 
member of parliament; and as a gieat part of the yeomanry have free- 
holds of this kind, the whole order becomes respectable to their land- 
lords on account of the political consideration which this gives them. 
There is, I believe, nowhere in Europe, except in England, any instance 
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of <1,0 ton, nr t In.il.lin- upon the hnd of tvhiel, ho hnd no lease, and 
ti Iran," tli.H tlx; honiuir of his laixllonl mouM take no :id\nn(a”:c 0/ so 
,11,1,011x111 .in impnncmont. Tlioso l.iws nnd those customs so f.iiour- 
xlilo to the yeom.nnry, h.iic pci haps rontiihuled more to the jncsiiit 
-i.uulciii of Kn”1.in(1, Ih.in all their boasted re.;,mlal ions of comniLi'cc 
t,.kcn togetfior 

The l.nv winch socuics the lon-ost lo.isos a j.iiiiT siicocssois ofeiciy 
kind IS, so f.ir .is I know, |)eotih 11 to (dic.it Iliit iin It was introduced 
into .Scotl.ind so early as 1449,1,1 a law of James II. Its beneficial 
inflncncc, however, h.ns been mm li obstuicted by entails, die hens of 
entail bem;^ "encially n'straiiicd fiom httin;; k asi. s for .in> longterm 
of >eais, fic<[iientl> foi more tb m one jiar A late aid of iiaihanicnt 
has, in this resped, <*iiT'ewl,.it skirki ned then fetteis, though they are 
still by niiich loo sti.iif. In .Sc otl ind, lx sides, .as no lei'' hold gives 
a v'ote for a mcmbei of p.nh.imcnt, llie > cnm.ini y nn‘ upon this H' c’ount 
less lespecl.able to then landloids titan m England 

In othei ],.i!ts of Fin ope, after it w.is found convenient to secure 
ten lilts both ag.iiiist bens and puicb.isns, the turn of tlieir sicurity 
vv.is still limited to a vci) slioit ])ciiod, m I'l nice, foi i.\ainplc. to nine 
ycais fioni the conimi iiLcinciil of the Ic.isc- It his m tli it couiili \ , 
indeed, been lately extended to Iwentj -seven, a pi nod still too shoit to 
encoin.ige the tenant to make the most impoit.int mipiovcments The 
],ioptietois of land weie anciently the legislatots of every pait of 
Eiiioiic. The laws icl.iting to kind, therefoie, weie .ill e.ili ul.ited foi 
vvli.it they sniiposeil the intriest of the piopiietoi It vv.is foi liis In- 
tel est, they li.id iin.igmed, that no lease granted by any of Ins piode- 
cossois should liindei him fioin ciijoving, during a long ten in of years, 
(he full v.iliic of Ins kind Av.irieo and in)iistico aic always blioit- 
sigliti'd, and they did not foresee liuu much this legukiiioii must ob- 
stiurL ini],i()vement, .nnl llieicby hint in the long-uin the n .d intciest 
of the landtouk 

The f.nmeis too, be-uhs ji.iv mg (be unit, vveu' anrientlv, it was snp- 
poseil, bound to peifoim a gie.it miiiihei of siiviecs to the kiiulloul, 
vvliuh vuie ‘eldoin eilliei specified m tlieleoe, or legukited by any 
],iccisc nilc, but by the use and wont of the m.inoi or b.irony. These 
services, thoiefoie, being .almost e-ntnely .nbittai v , subjected (he tenant 
to many vwx.ations. IiiScotkind the .abolilioii of .ill sci v ices, which are 
not precisely stipiikUed in the lease, has m the coiiise of a few 
ycais vciy miieh alteicd foi the belici Mie condition of the yeomanry 
of that country 

The public sen vices to which the yconi.aniy were bound, were not 
less arbitral y th in the piivate ones. To ni.ike and maintain the high 
ro.ad.s, a servitude vvliich still subsists, I believe, everywhere, though 
with different degrees of oppression in diffeicnt countries, was not the 
only one. When (he king’s troops, when his household or his officers 
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of any kind passed through any part of the country, the yeomanry weie 
bound to provide them with horses, carnages, and provisions, at a 
pi ice regulated by the purveyor. Gieat Britain is, I believe, the only 
monarchy m Etiiope where the oppicssion of puiveyance has been 
entiiely abolished. It still subsists in Fiance and Geiinany. 

The public ta\cs to which they were subject were as iricgular and 
oppressive as the scr\iccb. The ancient loids, though extremely un- 
willing to giant themselves any pccuniarv aid to then sovcieign, easily 
allowed him to tallage, as they railed it, their tenants, and had not 
knowledge enough to foicsec how much this must in the end affect 
their own reecnue. The taillc, as it still subsists in Fiance, may serve 
as an example of those ancient tallagCb. It is a tax upon the supposed 
profits of 'the farmci, which they estimate by the stock that he has upon 
the faim. It is his interest, theicfoie, to appeal to havx* as little as 
possible, and consequently to employ as little as possible m its cultiva- 
tion, and none in Us impiovcmcnt. Should any stock happen to accu- 
mulate m the hands of a Ficnch fannei, the taillc is almost equal to a 
prohibition of its cvci being cmplojcd upon the land This tax besides 
is supposed to dishonour whoever is subject to it, and to degrade him 
below, not only the r.ank of a goiitlcmaii, but that of a burgher, and 
whoever rents the lands of anotlici becomes subject to it. No gentle- 
man, nor even any buigbcr who has stock, will submit to this degrada- 
tion. This tax, therefore, not only hindeis the stock which accumulates 
upon the land fiom being employed in its impiovcment, but drives 
away all other stock from it. The ancient tenths and fifteenths, so 
usual in England m foimcr times, seem, so far as they affected the 
land, to have been taxes of the same natuie with the taillc, but all were 
abolished at the Revolution. 

Under all these discouragements, little impiovcment could be 
expected fiom the occupiers of land. 1 hat oider of people, with all 
the liberty and security which law can give, must always improve under 
great disadvantages. The farmer compared with the proprietor, is as a 
merchant who trades with boiiowcd money compared with one who 
trades with his own. The stock of both may impiove, but that of the 
one, with only equal good conduct, must always impiove more slowly 
than that of the other, on account of the laige shaic of piofits which is 
consumed by the interest of the loan. The lands cultivated by the 
farmer must, in the same mannci, with only ccjual good conduct, be 
improved more slowly than those cultivated by the proprietor; on 
account of the large share of the produce which is consumed m the 
rent, and which, had the farmer been proprietor, he might have 
employed m the further improvement of the land. The station of a 
farmer besides is, from the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 
pi ietor. Through the greater part of Europe the yeomaniy are 
reprded as an inferior rank of people, even to the better sort of 
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tradesmen and mechanics, and in all parts of Europe to the great 
merchants and master manufacturers. It can seldom happen, there- 
fore that a man of any considerable stock should quit the superior, in 
order to place himself in an inferior station. Even in the present 
state of Europe, therefore, little stock is likely to go from any other 
profession to the improvement of land m the way of farming. More 
does perhaps in Great Britain than in any other country, though even 
there the great stocks which arc, in some places, employed in farming, 
have generally been acquired by fuming the tiadc, perhaps, in which 
of all others stock is commonly acquired most slowly. After small 
proprietors, however, rich and gieat faimcis aie, m every countr>', the 
principal improvers. There aie more such perhaps in F.ngland than in 
any other European monaichy. In the lepubhcan governments of 
Holland and of Berne in Swit^eiland, the fanners are said to be not 
inferior to those of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and above all this, unfavour- 
able to the improvement and cultivation of land, whether carried on by 
the proprietor or by the farmer ; first, by the gcncial prohibition of the 
exportation of corn without a special licence, v. Inch seems to have been 
a very universal regulation ; and secondly, by the lestraints which were 
laid upon the inland commerce, not only of coin but of almost every 
other part of the pioducc of the faun, by the absurd laws against 
engrossers, regraters, and forcstallcrs, and by thcpiivilcgcs of fairs and 
markets. It has alic.idy been observed in what manner the prohibition 
of the expoitation of corn, together with some encouiageinent given to 
the importation of foreign corn, obstiucted the cultivation of ancient 
Italy, natuially the most fertile countiy in Europe, and at that time the 
seat of the greatest empire in the woild. To what degice such restraints 
upon the inland commerce of this commodity, joined to the general 
prohibition of expoitation, must hav'C discouraged the cultivation of 
countries less fcitile, and less favouiably ciicumstanccd, it is not per- 
haps very easy to im.igme. 


Chap 1 1 1. — Of the Rise ami r> agt es f (f Cities ami Towns, after the 
hall of the Roman Empire. 

The inhabitants of cities and towns weie, after the fall of the Roman 
empire, not more favoured than those of the countiy. They consisted, 
indeed, of a very different order of people from the first inhabitants of 
the ancient republics of Greece and Ital)''. These last vveie composed 
chiefly of the proprietors of lands, among whom the public territory 
was originally divided, and who found it convenient to build their houses 
in the neighbourhood of one another, and to surround them with a wall, 
for the sake of common defence. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
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oil the contrary, the proprietors of land seem cjenctally to h.ive lived m 
foitified castles on their own estates, and in the midst of then own 
tenants and dependents. The towns were chiefly inhalnted by tindes- 
men and mechanics, who seem in those days to have been of senile 
or vciy ncaily of servile condition The pinileges winch we find 
granted by ancient chattels to the inhabitants of some of tlie piinnpal 
towns in Eiiiope, sufficiently show what thej weie bcfuie those giants. 
The people to whom it is giantcd .is a ptivilcgc, that they might gi\'e 
away then own daughters in marriage without the consent of their lord, 
that upon their death then own childien, and not their lord, should 
succeed to then goods, and that they might dispose of iheirown effects 
by will, must, befoie those giants were made, h.ivc been either altogethci 
orvciy nearly in tlic same slate of villen.agc with the occupieis of land 
in tire country. 

They seem, indeed, to h.Dc been a \ciy poor, mean set of pco[)le, 
who used to ti.ivel about with then goods fiom iil.iceto place, and fiom 
fair to fair, like the hawkcis and pecllais of tlic piescnt times. In all 
the diflcrcnt coimtncs of h.mope then, in the same manner ns in 
sevctal of the Tartai governments ol Asia .it piesent, taxes used to be 
levied upon the jicisons and goods of tiaiclleis, when they jiasscd 
through ccitain manois, wlun they went over eeit.iin budges, when 
they earned about then goods fiom pi tee (o pi leo m a fan, when they 
erected in it a booth oi stall to sill lliem m. Tin se dilfcicnt t.axcs wcic 
known in Engkmd by the nnmis of passage, poiil.ige, I.istage, and 
stallage. Sometimes the king, sometimes .i gioat loid, who had, it seems, 
upon some occasions, authoiity to do tins, would gi.mt to paiticuhu 
traders, to such paiticularly as lived m then own demesnes, a general 
exemption from such taxes .Such tiadcrs, though m other icsiiects 
of servile, or vciy ncaily of scrsile condition, wcie u|)on this account 
called Frec-tiadcis. Tlicy in ictiiin iisu.dly paid to then piotcctor a 
sort of annual ])oll-ta\ In those d.iys ]iiolection was iildnm gianted 
svitliout a valuable considci.itioii, .iiid tin-, t.ix- might, peihaps, bo con- 
sidered as comp( n^.itK,n for wh.it lluii p.itions mi ;ht lose by then 
exemption fiom othii t.ixis. At lust, both those pnll-l.ixes and tlioso 
exemptions seem to have been .iltogother pcison.il, and to li.ue .iffected 
only particular individuals, dining cither their lives, or the jilcasure of 
their piotectors. In the very mipcifect accounts which liavc been pub- 
lished fiom Donicsd, ay-book, of scver.il of the towns of England, men- 
tion is fiequently made sometimes of the tax which paiticular buigliers 
paid, each of them, either to the king or to some other gicat lord, for 
this sort of piotection ; and sometimes of the general amount only of 
all those taxes.* 

But how servile soever may have been originally the condition of the 
inhabitants of the towns, it appears evidently, that tliey arrived at hb- 

* Prady’i, liistoiical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, p 3. 
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erty and independency much earlier than the occupiers of land in the 
country. That pait of thekinfr’s icvcnuc which .aiosc from siudi poll- 
taxes in any paiticular town used commonly to be let in f.mn, dining a 
term of years for a lent certain, sometimes to the sheiiff of the county 
and sometimes to other jiersons. The buiyhers themsehes ficquently 
got credit enough to be .admitted to faun the revenues of this soit which 
arose out of their own town, they becoming jointly .and severally answer- 
able for the whole rent. * To let a faun in this maiinei was quite .agree- 
able to the usual economy of, I behete, the sovereigns of .all the different 
countries of Europe, who used frequently to let whole manors to .ill the 
tenants of those manors, they becoming joiiUlv and scv'erally aiiswer- 
,able for the whole lent ; but in letuin being allowed to collect it in their 
own way, and to pay it into the king’, exchequer b) the hands of their 
own bailiff, and being thus altogether ficcd fiom the insolence of the 
king’s officcis ; a ciicumstancc winch in those d.ivs was icgardcd is of 
the greatest nnpoitancc. 

At first, the faun of the town was piobalil) kt to the btiughcis, in the 
same manner as it had been to othci f.iiineis, foi .1 teiin of yeais only. 
In piocess of time, howevei, it seems to have become the geneial 
practice to grant it to them in fee, that is foi cvci, reserving a lent cei- 
tam ncvci aftciwaids to bo augmented TJie p.ijment having thus 
become pcrpetu.al, the exemptions, in leturn, for vvhieh it was made, 
naturally become pci'iietu.d too Those exemptions, theieforc, ceased 
to be personal, and could not aftciwaids be coiisideiecl as belonging to 
individuals as individuals, but as buighcrs of a particulai buigh, wliieh, 
upon this account, vv.as called a fiee burgh, for the same reason that 
they had been calk'd fiec-burghcis 01 free-tiaders. 

Along with this giant, the impoit.int privilege’s abov’c mentioned, that 
they might give avv.ay their own daughteis in maruage, that their 
children should succeed to them, and th.u they might dispose of their 
own effects by will, weic ge-ncially bestowed upon the burghers of the 
town to whom it vv.is given. Whethoi such piiv doges h.ul befoio been 
usually granted along with the fioedom of liade, to paiticular burglieis, 
as individuals, I know not. I leckon it not impiob.iblo that they vveic, 
though I cannot pioducc any direct evidence of it. But however this 
m.ay have been, the puncipal attributes of villen.age and slavery being 
thus taken away from them, they now, at least, became leally free in 
our present sense of the word Fieedom. 

Nor was this all. They were geneially at the same time elected into 
a commonalty or coiporation, with the- piivilege of having magistrates 
and a town council of their own, of making bye-laws for their owm 
government, of building walls for their owm defence, and of reducing 
all their inhabitants under a sort of military discipline, by obliging 
them to watch and ward ; that is, as anciently understood, to guard 

♦ Madox Firnia Burgi, p. 18. Hist, of Exchequer, ch. 10. sect. v. 223, first edit. 
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and defend those walls against all attacks and surprises by night as 
well as by day. In England they were generally exempted from suit 
to the hundred and county courts ; and all such pleas as should arise 
among them, the pleas of the crown excepted, were left to the decision 
of their own magistrates. In other countries much greater and more 
extensive jurisdictions were frequently granted to them.® 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to such towns as were 
admitted to farm their own revenues, some soit of compulsive Jurisdic- 
tion to oblige their own citizens to make payment. In those disorderly 
times it might have been extremely inconvenient to have left them to 
seek this sort of justice from any other tribunal. But it must seem 
extraordinai-y that the sovereigns of all the different countries of 
Europe, should have exchanged in this manner for a rent certain, 
never more to be augmented, that branch of their revenue, which was, 
perhaps, of all others the most likely to be improved by the natural 
course of things, without cithei expense or attention of their own : and 
that they should, besides, have m this manner voluntarily erected a 
sort of independent republics in the heart of their own dominions. 

In order to understand this, it must be remembered, that in those 
days the sovereign of perhaps no countiy in Europe was able to pro- 
tect, through the whole extent of his dominions, the weaker part of his 
subjects fiom the oppression of the gieat loids. Those whom the law 
could not protect, and who were not strong enough to defend them- 
selves, were obliged either to have recourse to the protection of some 
great lord, and in older to obtain it to become cither his slaves or 
vassals ; or to enter into a league of mutual defence for the common 
protection of one another. The inhabitants of cities and burghs, con- 
sidered as single individuals, had no power to defend themselves ; but 
by entering into a league of mutual defence with their neighbours, they 
were capable of making no contemptible resistance. The lords despised 
the burghers, whom they considered not only as of a different oider, 
but as a parcel of emancipated slaves, almost of a different species 
from themselves. The wealth of the burghers never failed to provoke 
their envy and indignation, and they plundered them upon every occa- 
sion without mercy or remorse. The burghers naturally hated and 
feared the lords. The king hated and feared them too ; but though 
perhaps he might despise, he had no reason either to hate or fear the 
burghers. Mutual interest, therefore, disposed them to support the 
king, and the king to support them against the lords. They were the 
enemies of his enemies, and it was his interest to render them as 
secure and independent of those enemies as he could. By granting 
them magistrates of their own, the privilege of making bye-laws for 
their own government, that of building walls for their own defence, 

• Madox Firma Eurgi; also Pfeffel in the remarkable event under Frederick II. and his 
successors of the House of Suabia. 
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and that of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of military dis- 
cipline, he gave them all the means of security and independency of 
the barons which it was in his power to bestow. Without the establish- 
ment of some regular government of this kind, without some authority 
to compel their inhabitants to act according to some certain plan or 
system, no voluntary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent security, or have enabled them to give 
the king any considerable support. By granting them the farm of 
their town in fee, he took away from those whom he wished to have 
for his friends, and if one may say so, for his allies, all ground of 
jealousy and suspicion that he was ever afterwards to oppress them, 
either by raising the farm rent of their town, or by granting it to some 
other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worst terms with their barons, seem 
accordingly to have been the most liberal in grants of this kind to their 
burghs. King J ohn of England, for example, appears to have been a 
most munificent benefactor to his towns. (Madox.) Philip the First of 
France lost all authority over his barons. Towards the end of his 
reign, his son Lewis, known afterwards by the name of Lewis the Fat, 
consulted, according to Father Daniel, with the bishops of the royal 
demesnes, concerning the most proper means of restraining the 
violence of the great lords. Their advice consisted of two different 
proposals. One was to erect a new order of jurisdiction, by establish- 
ing magistrates and a town council in every considerable town of his 
demesnes. The other was to form a new militia, by making the in- 
habitants of those towns, under the command of their own magistrates, 
march out upon proper occasions to the assistance of the king. It is 
from this period, according to the French antiquarians, that we are to 
date the institution of the magistrates and councils of cities in France. 

It was during the unprosperous reigns of the princes of the house of 
Suabia that the greater part of the fiee towms of Germany received 
the first grants of their privileges, and that the famous Hanseatic 
league first became formidable. (Pfeffel.) 

The militia of the cities seems, in those times, not to have been in- 
ferior to that of the country, and as they could be more readily as- 
sembled upon any sudden occasion, they frequently had the advantage 
in their disputes with the neighbouring loids. In countries, such as 
Italy and Switzerland, in which, on account either of their distance 
from the principal seat of government, or of the natural strength of the 
country itself, or of some other reason, the sovereign came to lose the 
whole of his authority, the cities generally became independent re- 
publics, and conquered all the nobility in their neighbourhood ; obliging 
them to pull down their castles m the country, and to live, like other 
peaceable inhabitants, in the city. This is the short history of the re- 
public of Berne, as well as of several other cities in Switzerland. If 
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you except Venice, for of that city the history is somewhat different, it 
is the history of all the considerable Italian republics, of which so great 
a number aiose and perished, between the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In countiies such as Fiance or England, where the authority of the 
sovereign, though frequently very low, never was destroyed altogether, 
the cities had no opportunity of becoming eiitiicly independent. They 
became, however, so considerable, that the sovereign could impose no 
tax upon them, besides the stated farm-ient of the town, without their 
own consent. They were, therefore, called upon to send deputies to 
the general assembly of the states of the kingdom, where they might 
join with the clergy and the baions in gianting, upon urgent occasions, 
some extraordinary aid to the king. Being gtneially too more favour- 
able to his power, then deputies seem, sometimes, to have been em- 
ployed by him as a counterbalance m those assemblies to the authority 
of the great loids. Hence the origin of the representation of buighs in 
the states geneial of all the gieat monarchies m Europe. 

Order and good goveinment, and along with them the liberty and 
security of individuals, were, m this manner, established in cities, at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the countiy wcie exposed to every 
sort of violence But men in this defenceless state naturally content 
themselves with their necessary subsistence, because to acquire moie 
might only tempt the injustice of then oppressors. On the contrary, 
when they aic secure of enjoying the fruits of then industiy,they natuially 
exert it to better their condition, and to acquire not only the necessaries, 
but the conveniencies and elegancies of life. That industry, therefore, 
which aims at something more than necesssry subsistence, was estab- 
lished in cities long before it was commonly practised by the occupiers 
of land in the country. If in the hands of a poor cultivator, oppressed 
with the servitude of vilicnage, some little stock should accumulate, he 
would naturally conceal it with great caie fiom his master, to whom it 
would otherwise have belonged, and take the first oppoitumty of run- 
ning away to a town. The law was at that tunc so indulgent to the 
inhabitants of towns, and so desirous of diminishing the authority of 
the lords over those of the country, that if he could conceal himself there 
fi om the pursuit of his lord for a year, he w'as free for ever. Whatever 
stock, therefore, acciiinul.oted m the hands of the industrious part of 
the inhabitants of the country, natuially took refuge m cities, as the 
only sanctuaries in which it could be secure to the person that 
had acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always ultimately derive 
their subsistence, and the whole materials and means of their industry, 
fiom the countiy. But those of a city situated near either the sea-coast 
or the banks of a navigable river, arc not necessarily confined to derive 
them from the country m their neighbourhood. They have a much wider 
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tangc, and may draw them from the most remote corners of the world, 
cither In exchange for the manufactured produce of their own industry, 
or by performing the office of cairieis between distant countries, and 
exchanging the produce of one for that of another. A city might m 
this manner giow up to gicat wealth and splendoui, while not only the 
country in its neighbourhood, but all those to which it traded, were m 
poveityand wietchedncss. Each of those countries, perhaps, taken 
singly, could affoid it but a small paiteithei of its subsistence or of its 
employment ; but all of them taken together could afford it both a 
great subsistence and a gieat employment. There were, however, 
within the narrow circle of the commerce of those tunes, some coun- 
tries that were opulent and industrious .Such was the Greek empire as 
long as it subsisted, and that of the Saiacens duiing the reigns of the 
Abassidcs. Such too was Eg>pt till it was concpicred by the Turks, 
some pait of the coast of Baibaiy, and all those piovmccs of Spam 
which wcic under the govcinment of the Moois. 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the fiist m Euiopc which were 
laiscd by commerce to any considerable dcgice of opulence. Italy lay 
in the centre of what was at that time the improved and civilued part 
of the world. The crusades too, though by the great waste of stock 
and destruction of inhabitants winch they occasioned, they must neces- 
sarily have rctaidcd the piogiess of the gieater p.ait of Europe, were 
extremely favoiiiable to that of some Italian cities. The gieat armies 
which maiclied from all paits to the conquests of the Holy Land, gave 
extraordinary encouragement to the shipping of Venice, Genoa, and 
I’lsa, sometimes in tianspoitmg them thither, and alwa)s in supplying 
them with proMsions. They were the coinmissaiics, if one may say 
so, of those armies; and the most destructive frenzy that ever befell the 
Euiopean nations was a souice of opulence to those republics. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by iinpoiting the impioved manu- 
factures and exiieiisivc kixuiies of richei countiies, alfoided some food 
to the vanity of the gre.at piopiietois, who cageily purchased them 
with great quantities of the rude pioduce of their own lands. The 
commerce of the gieat pait of Euiopc in those times, accordingly, 
consisted chiefly m the exchange of their own rude, for the manufac- 
tured produce of more civilised nations. Thus the w'ool of England 
used to be exchanged for the wines of Fiance and the fine cloths of 
Flanders, in the same manner as the com in Poland is at this day 
exchanged for the wines and brandies of Fiance, and for the silks a^d 
velvets of France and Italy. 

A taste for the finer and more improved manufactures, was in this 
manner mtioduccd by foreign commeice into countries where no such 
woiks weic cariicd on. Hut when this taste became so general as to 
occasion a considciable demand, the merchants, m oider to save the 
expense of carnage, natuially endeavoured to establish some manu- 
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factures of the samfi kind in their own country. Hence the origin of 
the first manufactures for distant sale that seem to have been estab- 
lished in the western provinces of Europe, after the fall of the Roman 
empire. 

No large country, it must be observed, ever did or could subsist 
without some sort of manufactures being carried on in it ; and when 
it is said of any such country that it has no manufactures, it must 
always be understood of the finer and more improved, or of such as 
are fit for distant sale. In every large country, both the clothing and 
household furniture of the far greater part of the people, are the pro- 
duce of their own industry. This is even more universally the case in 
those poor countries which are commonly said to have no manufac- 
tures, than in those rich ones that ate said to abound in them. In 
the latter, you will generally find, both in the clothes and household 
furniture of the lowest rank of people, a much greater piopoition of 
foreign productions than in the foimer. 

Those manufactures which aic fit for distant sale, seem to have been 
introduced into different countries in two different w.vys. 

Sometimes they have been introduced, m the manner above men- 
tioned, by the violent operation, if one may say so, of the stocks of 
paiticular merchants and undcrtakeis, who established them in imita- 
tion of some foreign manufactures of the same kind. Such manufac- 
tures, therefore, arc the offspiing of foreign commerce, and such seem 
to have been the ancient manufactuies of silks, velvets, and brocades, 
which flourished in Lucca, during the thirteenth century. They were 
banished from thence by the tyranny of one of Machiavcl’s heroes, 
Castruccio Castracani. In 1310, nine hundred families were diivcn 
out of Lucca, of whom thirty-one letired to Venice, and offered to 
introduce there the silk manufacture ♦ Their offer was accepted ,* 
many privileges were conferred upon them, and they began the manu- 
facture with three hundred workmen. Such too seem to have been the 
manufactures of fine cloths that anciently flouushed in Flanders, and 
which were introduced into England in the beginning of the reign of 
Eliz<abeth ; and such are the present silk manufactuies of Lyons and 
Spitalficlds. Manufactures introduced m this manner are generally 
employed upon foreign materials, being imitations of foreign manu- 
factures. When the Venetian manufactuie was fiist established, the 
materials were all brought from Sicily and the Levant. The more 
ancient manufacture of Lucca was likewise earned on with foreign 
materials. The cultivation of mulberry-trees and the biecdmg of silk- 
worms seem not to have been common in the northern parts of Italy 
before the sixteenth century. Those arts were not introduced into 
France till the reign of Charles IX. The manufactures of Flanders 
w ere carried on chiefly with Spanish and English wmol. Spanish wool 

* Saudi Istor. Civ. de Vinczia, Part 2. vol. i pp. 247, 256. 
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was the material, not of the first woollen manufacture of England, but 
of the first that was fit for distant sale. More than one half the 
materials of the Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign silk ; when it 
was first established, the whole or very nearly the whole was so. No 
part of the materials of the Spitalfields manufacture is ever likely to 
be the produce of England. The seat of such manufactures, as they 
are generally introduced by the scheme and project of a few individuals, 
is sometimes established in a maiitimc city, and sometimes in an 
inland town, according as their interest, judgment, or caprice happens 
to determine. 

At other times manufactures for distant sale grow up naturally, and 
as it were of their own accord, by the gradual refinement of those 
household and coarser manufactures which must at all times be carried 
on even in the poorest and rudest countries. Such manufactures are 
generally employed upon the materials which the country produces, 
and they seem frequently to have been first refined and improved in 
such inland countries as were, not indeed at a very great, but at a con- 
siderable distance from the sea coast, and sometimes even from all 
water carriage. An inland country naturally fertile and easily culti- 
vated, produces a great surplus of provisions beyond what is necessary 
for maintaining the cultivators, and on account of the expense of land 
carriage, and inconveniency of river navigation, it may frequently be 
difficult to send this surplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders 
provisions cheap, and encourages a great number of workmen to settle 
in the neighbourhood, who find that their industry can there procure 
them more of the necessaries and conveniences of life than in other 
place. They work up the materials of manufacture which the land 
produces, and exchange their finished work, or what is the same thing 
the price of it, for more materials and provisions. They give a new 
value to the surplus part of the rude produce, by saving the expense of 
carrying it to the water-side, or to some distant market ; and they 
furnish the cultivators with something in exchange for it that is either 
useful or agreeable to them, upon easier terms than they could have 
obtained it before. The cultivators get a belter price for their surplus 
produce, and can purchase cheaper other conveniences which they have 
occasion for. They are thus both encouraged and enabled to increase 
this surplus produce by a further improvement and better cultivation 
of the land ; and as the fertility of the land had given birth to the 
manufacture, so the progress of the manufacture re-acts upon the land, 
and increases still further its fertility. The manufactures first supply 
the neighbourhood, and afterwards, as their work improves and refines, 
more distant markets. For though neither the rude produce, nor even 
the coarse manufacture, could, without the greatest difficulty, support 
the expense of a considerable land carriage, the refined and improved 
manufacture easily may. In a small bulk it frequently contains the 
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price of a great quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, for 
example, which weighs only eighty pounds, contains in it the price, 
not only of eighty pounds weight of wool, but sometimes of several 
thousand weight of corn, the maintenance of the different working 
people, and of their immediate employers. The corn, which could with 
difficulty have been earned abroad in its own shape, is in this manner 
virtually exported in that of the complete manufacture, and may easily 
be sent to the remotest corners of the world. In this manner have 
grown up naturally, and as it were of their own accord, the manu- 
factures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birniingham, and Wolverhampton. 
Such manufactures are the offspimgof agncultuie. In the modern 
history of Europe, their extension and improvement have generally 
been posterior to those which weie the offspring of foreign commerce. 
England was noted for the manufacture of fine cloths made of Spanish 
wool, more than a century before any of those which now flourish in 
the places above mentioned wcie fit for foicign sale. The extension 
and impiovenient of these last could not take place Init in consequence 
of the extension and improvement of agiiculture, the last and greatest 
effect of foreign commerce, and of the manufactures immediately 
introduced by it, and which I shall now proceed to explain. 


Chap. lY.—IIow the Commerce of the Toivns contributed to the 
hnprovement of the Country. 

The incicasc and riches of commercial and manufacturing towns, 
contributed to improvement and cultivation of the countries to which 
they belonged, in three different ways. 

First, by alfording a great and ready market for the rude produce of 
the country, they gave encouragement to its cultivation and further 
improvement. This benefit was not even confined to the countries in 
which they were situated, but extended more or less to all those with 
which they had any dealings. To all of them they afforded a market 
for some part either of then rude or manufactured produce, and conse- 
quently gave some encouragement to the industry and improvement of 
all. Their own country, however, on account of its neighbourhood, 
necessarily derived the greatest benefit fiom this market. Its rude 
produce being charged with less carriage, the traders could pay the 
growers a better price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the con- 
sumers as that of more distant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities was fre- 
quently employed in purchasing such lands as were to be sold, of which 
a great part would frequently be uncultivated. Merchants are com- 
monly ambitious of becoming country gentlemen, and when they do, 
they are generally the best of all improvers. A merchant is accustomed 
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to employ his money chiefly in profitable projects ; whereas a mere 
country gentleman is accustomed to employ it chiefly in expense. The 
one often sees his money go from him and return to him again with a 
profit : the other, when once he parts with it, very seldom expects to 
see any more of it. Those different habits naturally affect their temper 
and disposition in every sort of business. A merchant is commonly a 
bold, a country gentleman, a timid undertaker. The one is not afraid 
to lay out at once a large capital upon the improvement of his land, 
when he has a probable prospect of raising the value of it in proportion 
to the expense. The other, if he has any capital, which is not always 
the case, seldom ventures to employ it in this manner. If he improves 
at all, it is commonly not with a capital, but with what he can save out 
of his annual revenue. Whoever has had the fortune to live in a mer- 
cantile town situated in an unimpioved country, must have frequently 
observed how much more spirited the operations of merchants were in 
this way, than those of mere country gentlemen. The habits, besides, 
of order, economy, and attention, to which mercantile business natu- 
rally forms a merchant, render him much fitter to execute, with profit 
and success, any project of improvement. 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures gradually introduced 
order and good government, and with them, the liberty and security of 
individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, who had before lived 
almost in a continual state of war with their neighbours, and of servile 
dependency upon their superiors. This, though it has been the least 
observed, is by far the most important of all their effects. Mr. David 
Hume is the only writer who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken 
notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign commerce, nor any of the 
finer manufactures, a great pi opnetor, having nothing for which he can 
exchange the greater part of the produce of his lands which is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, consumes the whole in 
rustic hospitality at home. If this surplus produce is sufficient to 
maintain a hundred 01 a thousand men, he can make use of it in no 
other way than by maintaining a hundred or a thousand men. He is 
at all times, therefore, surrounded with a multitude of retainers and 
dependants, who having no equivalent to give in return for their main- 
tenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, must obey him, for the 
same reason that soldiers must obey the pnnee who pays them. Be- 
fore the extension of commerce and manufactures in Europe, the hos- 
pitality of the rich and the great, from the sovereign down to the 
smallest baron, exceeded everything which in the present times we can 
easily form a notion of. Westminster Hall was the dining-room of 
William Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his 
company. It was reckoned a piece of magnificence in Thomas Becket, 
that he strewed the floor of bis ball with clean hay or rushes in the 
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season, in order that the knights and squires who could not get scats, 
might not spoil their fine clothes when they sat down on the floor to 
eat their dinner. The great Earl of Warwick is said to have entertained 
every day at his different manors, thirty thousand people ; and though 
the number here may have been exaggerated, it must, however, have 
been very great to admit of such exaggeration. A hospitality nearly 
of the same kind was exercised not many years ago in many different 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland. It seems to be common in all 
nations to whom commerce and manufactures are little known. ‘ I have 
‘seen,’ says Doctor Pocock, ‘an Arabian chief dine in the streets of a 
‘ town where he had come to sell his cattle, and invite all passengers, 
‘even common beggars, to sit down with him and to partake of 
‘ his banquet.’ 

The occupiers of land were in every respect as dependent upon the 
great proprietor as his retainers. Even such of them as were not in a 
state of villenage, were tenants at will, who paid a rent in no respect 
equivalent to the subsistence which the land affoided them, A crown, 
half-a-crown, a sheep, a lamb, was some years ago in the Highlands of 
Scotland, a common rent for lands which maintained a family. In 
some places it is so at this day ; nor will money at present purchase a 
greater quantity of commodities there than in other places. In a 
country where the surplus produce of a large estate must be consumed 
upon the estate itself, it will frequently be more convenient for the pro- 
prietor, that part of it be consumed at a distance from his own house, 
provided they who consume it are as dependent upon him as either his 
retainers or his menial servants. He is thereby saved from the embar- 
rassment of either too large a company or too large a family, A tenant 
at will, who possesses land sufficient to maintain his family for little 
more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the proprietor as any ser- 
vant or retainer whatever, and must obey him with as little reserve. 
Such a proprietor, as he feeds his servants and retainers at his own 
house, so he feeds his tenants at their houses. The subsistence of both 
is derived from his bounty, and its continuance may depend upon his 
good pleasure. 

Upon the authority which the great proprietors necessarily had in 
such a state of things over their tenants and retainers, was founded the 
power of the ancient barons. They necessarily became the judges in 
peace, and the leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon their estates. 
They could maintain order and execute the law within their respective 
demesnes, because each of them could there turn the whole force of all 
the inhabitants against the injustice of any one. No other person had 
sufficient authority to do this. The king in particular had not. In 
those ancient times he was little more than the greatest proprietor in 
his dominions, to whom, for the sake of common defence against their 
common enemies, the other great proprietors paid certain respects. 
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To have enforced payment of a small debt within the lands of a great 
proprietor, where all the inhabitants were armed and accustomed to 
stand by one another, would have cost the king, had he attempted it 
by his own authority, almost the same efforts as to extinguish a civil 
war. He was, therefore, obliged to abandon the administration of 
justice through the greater part of the country, to those who were 
capable of administering it; and for the same reason to leave command 
of the country militia to those whom that militia would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those territorial jurisdictions took 
their origin from the feudal law. Not only the highest jurisdictions 
both civil and criminal, but the power of levying troops, of coining 
money, and even that of making bye-laws for the government of their 
own people, were all rights possessed allodially by the great pro- 
prietors of land several centuries before even the name of the feudal law 
wasknosvnin Europe. The authority and jurisdiction of the Saxon lords 
in England appear to have been as great before the conquest as that 
of any of the Norman lords after it. But the feudal law is not sup- 
posed to have become the common law of England till after the 
conquest. That the most extensive authority and jurisdictions were 
possessed by the great lords in France allodially, long before the 
feudal law was introduced into that country, is a matter of fact that 
admits of no doubt. That authority and those jurisdictions all neces- 
sarily flowed from the state of property and manners just now described. 
"Without remounting to the remote antiquities of either the French or 
English monarchies, we may find in much later times many proofs that 
such effects must always flow fiom such causes. It is not thirty years 
ago since Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar in Scot- 
land, without any legal wanant whatever, not being what was then 
called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but a vassal of the 
Duke of Argyle, and without being so much as a justice of peace, used, 
notwithstanding, to exercise the highest criminal jurisdiction over his 
own people. He is said to have done so with great equity, though 
without any of the formalities of justice ; and it is not improbable that 
the state of that part of the country at that time made it necessary for 
him to assume this authority in order to maintain the public peace. 
That gentleman, whose rent never exceeded five hundred pounds a 
year, carried, in 1745, eight hundred of his own people into the Stuart 
rebellion with him. 

The introduction of the feudal law, so far from extending, may be 
regarded as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great allodial 
lords. It established a regular subordination, accompanied with a long 
train of services and duties, from the king down to the smallest pro- 
prietor. During the minority of the proprietor, the rent, together with 
the management of his lands, fell into the hands of his immediate 
superior, and, consequently, those of all great proprietors into the 
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hands of the king, who was charged with the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the pupil, and who, from his authority as guardian, was sup- 
posed to have a right of disposing of him in marriage, provided it was 
in a manner not unsuitable to his rank. But though this institution 
necessarily tended to strengthen the authority of the king, and to 
weaken that of the great proprietors, it could not do either sufficiently 
for establishing order and good government among the inhabitants of 
the countiy; because it could not alter sufficiently that state of pro- 
perty and manners from which the disorders arose. The authority of 
government still continued to be, as before, too weak in the head and 
too strong in the inferior members, and the excessive strength of the 
inferior members was the cause of the weakness of the head. After 
the institution of feudal subordination, the king was as incapable of 
restraining the violence of the great lords as before. They still con- 
tinued to make war accoiding to their own discretion, almost con- 
tinually upon one another, and very frequently upon the king ; 
and the open country still continued to be a scene of violence, rapine, 
and of disorder. 

But what all the violence of the feudal institutions could never have 
effected, the silent and insensible operation of foreign commerce and 
manufactures gradually brought about. These gradually furnished the 
great proprietors with something for which they could exchange the 
whole surplus pioduce of their lands, and which they could consume 
themselves without sharing it cither with tenants or retainers. All for 
oui selves, and nothing for other people, seems, in every age of the 
world, to have been the vile maxim of the masters of mankind. As 
soon, thcrefoie, as they could find a method of consuming the whole 
value of their rents themselves, they had no disposition to share them 
with any other persons. For a pair of diamond buckles, perhaps, or 
for something as fiivolous and useless, they exchanged the mainte- 
nance, or what is the same thing, the price of the maintenance, of a 
thousand men for a year, and with it the whole weight and authority 
which it could give them. The buckles, however, were to be all their own, 
and no other human creature was to have any share of them ; whereas 
in the more ancient method of expense they must have shared with at 
least a thousand people. With the judges that were to determine the 
preference, this difference was perfectly decisive; and thus, for the 
gratification of the most childish, the meanest and the most sordid of 
all vanities, they gradually bartered their power and authority. 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor any of the 
finer manufactures, a man of ten thousand a year cannot well employ 
his revenue in any other way than in maintaining, perhaps, a thousand 
families, who are all of them necessarily at his command. In the 
present state of Europe, a man of ten thousand a year can spend his 
whole revenue, and he generally does so, without directly maintaining 
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twenty people, or being able to command more than ten footmen not 
worth the commanding. Indirectly, perhaps, he maintains as great or 
even a greater number of people than he could have done by the 
ancient method of expense. For though the quantity of precious pro- 
ductions for which he exchanges his whole revenue be very small, the 
number of workmen employed in collecting and preparing it must 
necessarily have been very great. Its great price generally arises from 
the wages of their labour, and the profits of all their immediate em- 
ployers. By paying that price he indirectly pays all those wages and 
profits, and thus indirectly contiibutcs to the maintenance of all the 
woikmen and their employers. He generally contributes, however, but 
a very small proportion to that of each, to \ery few perhaps a tenth, to 
many not a hundredth, and to some not a thousandth, nor even a ten 
thousandth part of their whole annual maintenance. Thougli he con- 
tributes, therefore, to the maintenance of them all, they are all more or 
less independent of him, because that, generally they can all be main- 
tained without him. 

When the great proprietors of land spend their rents in maintaining 
their tenants and retainers, each of them maintains entirely all his own 
tenants and all his own retainers. But when they spend them in 
maintaining tradesmen and artificers, they may, all of them taken 
together, perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account of the waste which 
attends rustic hospitality, a greater number of people than before. 
Each of them, however, taken singly, contributes often but a very 
small share to the maintenance of any individual of this greater 
number. Each tradesman or artificer derives his subsistence from 
the employment, not of one, but of a hundred or a thousand different 
customers. Though in some mcasuie obliged to them all, therefore, 
he is not absolutely dependent upon any one of them. 

The personal expense of the gic.it propuctois having in this manner 
gradually inci eased, it was impossible that the number of their retainers 
should not as giadually diminish, till they were at last dismissed alto- 
gether. The same cause gradually led them to dismiss the unnecessary 
part of their tenants. Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, 
notwithstanding the complaints of depopulation, reduced to the number 
necessary for cultivating it, according to the imperfect state of cultiva- 
tion and improvement in those times. By the removal of the unneces- 
sary mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the full value of the farm, 
a greater surplus, or what is the same thing, the price of a greatei 
surplus, was obtained for the proprietor, which the merchants and 
manufacturers soon furnished him with a method of spending upon his 
own person in the same manner as he had done the rest. The same 
cause continuing to operate, he was desirous to raise his rents above 
what his lands, in the actual state of their improvement, could afford. 
His tenants could agree to this upon one condition only, that they 
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should be secured in their possession for such a term of years as might 
give them time to recover with profit whatever they should lay out in 
the further improvement of the land. The expensive vanity of the 
landlord made him willing to accept of this condition ; and hence the 
origin of long leases. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the land, is not 
altogether dependent upon the landlord. The pecuniary advantages 
which they receive from one another, are mutual and equal, and such 
a tenant will expose neither his life nor his fortune in the service of the 
proprietor. But if he has a lease for a long term of years, he is alto- 
gether independent ; and his landlord must not expect from him even 
the most trifling service beyond what is either expressly stipulated in 
the lease, or has been imposed upon him by the common and known 
law of the countiy. 

The tenants having in this manner become independent, and the 
retainers being dismissed, the great proprietors were no longer capable 
of interrupting the regular execution of justice, or of disturbing the 
peace of the country. Having sold their birthright, not like Esau for 
a mess of pottage in time of hunger and necessity, but in the wanton- 
ness of plenty for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the playthings of 
children than the serious pursuits of men, they became as insignificant 
as any substantial burgher or tradesman in a city. A regular govern- 
ment was established in the country as well as in the city, nobody 
having sufficient power to disturb its operations in the one, any more 
than in the other. 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the present subject, but I cannot help 
remarking it, that very old families, such as have possessed some con- 
siderable estate from father to son for many successive generations, are 
very rare in commercial countries. In countries which have little com- 
merce, on the contrary, such as Wales or the Highlands of Scotland, 
they are very common. The Arabian histories seem to be all full of 
genealogies, and there is a history written by a Tartar Khan, which 
has been translated into several European languages, and which con- 
tains scarce anything else ; a proof that ancient families are very com- 
mon among those nations. In countries where a rich man can spend 
his revenue in no other way than by mainlining as many people as it 
can maintain, he is not apt to run out, and his benevolence it seems is 
seldom so violent as to attempt to maintain more than he can afford. 
But where he can spend the greatest revenue upon his own person, he 
frequently has no bounds to his expense, because he frequently has no 
bounds to his vanity, or to his affection for his own pyson. In com- 
mercial countries, therefore, riches, in spite of the most violent regula- 
tions of law to prevent their dissipation, very seldom remain long in 
the same family. Among simple nations, on the contrary, they fre- 
quently do without any regulations of law; for among nations of 
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shepherds, such as the Tartars and Arabs, the consumable nature of 
their property necessarily renders all such regulations impossible. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to the public happiness, was 
in this manner brought about by two different orders of people, who 
had not the least intention to serve the publia To gratify the most 
childish vanity was the sole motive of the great proprietors. The 
merchants and artificers, much less ridiculous, acted merely from a 
view to their own interest, and in pursuit of their own pedlar principle 
of turning a penny wherever a penny was to be got. Neither of them 
had either knowledge or foresight of that great revolution which the 
folly of the one, and the industry of the other, was gradually bringing 
about among them.. 

It is thus that through the greater part of Europe the commerce and 
manufactures of cities, instead of being the effect, have been the cause 
and occasion of the improvement and cultivation of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the natural course of things, 
is necessarily both slow and uncertain. Compare the slow progress of 
those European countries of which the wealth depends very much upon 
their commerce and manufactures, with the rapid advances of our 
North American colonies, of which the wealth is founded altogether in 
agriculture. Through the greater part of Europe, the number of inha- 
bitants is not supposed to double in less than five hundred years. In 
several of our North American colonies, it is found to double in twenty 
or five-and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of primogeniture, and 
perpetuities of different kinds, prevent the division of great estates, and 
thereby hinder the multiplication of small proprietors. A small pro- 
prietor, however, who knows every part of his little territory, views it 
with all the affection which property, especially small property, natu- 
rally inspires, and who upon that account takes pleasure not only in 
cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of all improvers the most 
industrious, the most intelligent, and the most successful. The same 
regulations, besides, keep so much land out of the market, that there 
are always more capitals to buy than there is land to sell, so that what 
is sold always sells at a monopoly price. The rent never pays the 
interest of the purchase-money, and is besides burdened with repairs 
and other occasional charges, to which the interest of money is not 
liable. To purchase land is everywhere in Europe a most unprofitable 
employment of a small capital. For the sake of the superior security, 
indeed, a man of moderate circumstances, when he retires from business, 
will sometimes choose to lay out his little capital in land. A man of 
profession too, whose revenue is derived from another source, often 
loves to secure his savings in the same way. But a young man, who, 
instead of applying to trade or to some profession, should employ a 
capital of two or three thousand pounds in the purchase and cultiva- 
tion of a small piece of land, might indeed expect to live very happily, 
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and very independently, but must bid adieu, for ever, to all hope of 
either great fortune or great illustration, which by a different employ- 
ment of his stock he might have had the same chance of acquiring 
with other people. Such a person loo, though he cannot aspire at 
being a proprietor, will often disdain to be a farmer. The small 
quantity of land, theiefore, which is brought to market, and the high 
price of what is brought thither, prevents a great number of capitals 
f^rom being employed in its cultivation and improvement which would 
otherwise have taken that direction. In North America, on the con- 
trary, fifty or sixty pounds is often found a sufficient stock to begin a 
plantation with. The purchase and improvement of uncultivated land, 
is there the most profitable employment of the smallest as well as of 
the greatest capitals, and the most diiect road to all the fortune and 
illustration which can be acquired in that country. Such land, indeed, 
is in North America to be had almost for nothing, or at a puce much 
below the value of the natural produce; a thing impossible in Europe, 
or, indeed, in any country where all lands have long been private pro- 
perty. If landed estates, however, were divided equally among all the 
children, upon the death of any proprietor who left a numerous family, 
the estate would generally be sold. So much land would come to 
market, that it could no longer sell at a monopoly price. The free 
rent of the land would go nearer to pay the interest of the purchase- 
money, and a small capital might be employed in purchasing land as 
profitably as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural feitility of the soil, of the great 
extent of the sea-coast in proportion to that of the whole country, and 
of the many navigable rivers which run through it, and afford the con- 
veniency of water carriage to some of the most inland parts of it, is 
perhaps as well fitted by nature as any large country in Europe, to be 
the seat of foreign commerce, of manufactures for distant sale, and of 
all the improvements which these can occasion. From the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth too, the English legislatuie has been peculiarly 
attentive to the interests of commerce and manufactuies, and in reality 
there is no country in Europe, Holland itself not excepted, of which 
the law is, upon the whole, more favourable to this sort of industry. 
Commerce and manufactures have accordingly been continually ad- 
vancing during all this period. The cultivation and improvement of 
the country has, no doubt, been gradually advancing too ; but it seems 
to have followed slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid progress of 
commerce and manufactures. The greater part of the country must 
probably have been cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth ; and a 
very great part of it still remains uncultivated, and the cultivation of 
the far greater part, much inferior to what it might be. The law of 
England, however, favours agriculture not only indirectly by the pro- 
tection of commerce, but by several direct encouragements. Except 
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in times of scarcity, the exportation of com is not only free, but 
encouraged by a bounty. In times of moderate plenty, the importation 
of foreign corn is loaded with duties that amount to a prohibition. 
The importation of live cattle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at all 
times, and it is but of late that it was permitted from thence. Those 
who cultivate the land, therefore, have a monopoly against their 
countrymen for the two greatest and most important articles of land 
produce, bread and butcher’s-meat. These encouragements, though at 
bottom, perhaps, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, altogether 
illusory, sufficiently demonstrate at least the good intention of the 
legislature to favour agriculture. But what is of much more import- 
ance than all of them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as 
secure, as independent, and as respectable as law can make them. No 
country, therefore, in which the light of primogeniture takes place, 
which pays tithes, and where perpetuities, though contraiy to the spirit 
of the law, are admitted in some cases, can give more encouragement 
to agriculture than England. .Such, however, notwithstanding, is the 
state of Its cultivation. What would it have been, had the law given 
no direct encouragement to agriculture besides what arises indirectly 
from the progress of commerce, and had left the yeomanry in the same 
condition as m most other countries of Europe? It is now more than 
two hundred years since the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, a 
period as long as the course of human prosperity usually endures, 

France seems to have had a considciable share of foreign commerce 
near a century before England was distinguished as a commercial 
country. The marine of France was considerable, according to the 
notions of the times, before the expedition of Charles VIII. to 
Naples. The cultivation and impiovement of Fiance, however, is upon 
the whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the country has 
never given the same direct encouragement to agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other parts of 
Europe, though chiefly earned on in foreign ships, is very consideiable. 
That to their colonies is carried on in their own, and is much greater, 
on account of the great riches and extent of those colonies. But it has 
never introduced any considerable manufactures for distant sale into 
either of those countries, and the greater part of both still remains un- 
cultivated. The foreign commerce of Poitugal is of older standing that 
that of any great country in Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe which seems to have been 
cultivated and improved in every part, by means of foreign commerce 
and manufactures for distant sale. Before the invasion of Charles 
VIII., Italy, according to Guicciardin, was cultivated not less in the 
most mountainous and barren parts of the country, than in the plainest 
and most fertile. The advantageous situation of the country, and the 
great number of independent states which at that time subsisted in it, 
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probably contributed not a little to this general cultivation. It is not 
impossible too, notwithstanding this general expression of one of the 
most judicious and reserved of modern historians, that Italy was not at 
that time better cultivated than England is at present. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to any country by commerce 
and manufactures, is all a very precarious and uncertain possession, till 
some part of it has been secured and realized in the cultivation and 
improvement of its lands. A merchant, it has been said very properly, 
is not necessarily the citizen of any particular country. It is in a great 
measure indifferent to him from what place he carries on his trade, and 
a very trifling disgust will make him remove his capital, and together 
with it all the industry which it supports, from one country to another. 
No part of it can be said to belong to any particular country, till it has 
been spread as it were over the face of that country, either in buildings, 
or in the lasting improvement of lands. No vestige now remains of 
the great wealth said to have been possessed by the greater part of the 
Hanse towns, except in the obscure histories of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It is even uncertain where some of them were situ- 
ated, or to what towns in Europe the Latin names given to some of 
them belong. But though the misfortunes of Italy in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries greatly diminished 
the commerce and manufactuies of the cities of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, those countries still continue to be among the most populous 
and best cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flanders, and the 
Spanish government which succeeded them, chased away the great 
commerce of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders still 
continues to be one of the richest, best cultivated, and most populous 
provinces of Europe. The ordinary revolution of war and government 
easily dry up the sources of that wealth which arises from commerce 
only. That which arises from the more solid improvements of agricul- 
ture is much more durable, and cannot be destroyed but by those more 
violent convulsions, occasioned by the depredations of hostile and bar- 
barous nations, continued for a century or two together ; such as those 
that happened for some tune before and after the fall of the Roman 
empire in the western provinces of Europe. 


Book IV.— Of Systems of Political Econojiy. 
Introduction. — Political economy, considered as a branch of the 
science of a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct objects ; 
first, to provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for the people, or, 
more properly, to enable them to provide such a revenue or subsistence 
for thcnwelves ; and secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth 
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with a revenue sufficient for the public services, k proposes to enrich 
both the people and the sovereign. 

The different progress of opulence in different ages and nations, has 
given occasion to two different systems of political economy, with 
regard to enriching the people. The one may be called the system of 
commerce, the other that of agriculture. I shall endeavour to explain 
both as fully and distinctly as 1 can, and shall begin with the system of 
commerce. It is the modern system, and is best understood in our own 
country and in our own times. 


Chap. I. — Of the Principle of the Commercial or Mercantile System. 
That wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver, is a popular 
notion which naturally arises from the double function of money, as the 
instrument of commerce, and as the measure of value. In consequence 
of Its being the instrument of commerce, when we have money we can 
more readily obtain whatever else we have occasion for, than by means 
of any other commodity. The great affair, we always find, is to get 
money. When that is obtained, there is no difficulty in making any 
subsequent purchase. In consequence of its being the measure of 
value, we estimate that of all other commodities by the quantity of 
money which they will exchange for. We say of a rich man that he is 
worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is worth very little money. 
A frugal man, or a man eager to be rich, is said to love money ; and a 
careless, a generous, or a profuse man, is said to be indifferent about 
it. To grow rich is to get money ; and wealth and money, in short, are 
in common language, considered as in every respect synonymous. 

A rich country, in the same manner as a rich man, is supposed to be 
a country abounding in money ; and to heap up gold and silver in any 
country is supposed to be the readiest way to enrich it. F or some time 
after the discovery of America, the first inquiry of the Spaniards, when 
they arrived upon any unknown coast, used to be, if there was any gold 
or silver to be found in the neighbourhood ? By the information which 
they received, they judged whether it was worth while to make a settle- 
ment there, or if the country was worth the conquering. Plano Car- 
pino, a monk, sent ambassador from the king of France to one of the 
sons of the famous Gengis Khan, says that the Tartars used frequently 
to ask him, if there was plenty of sheep and oxen in the kingdom of 
France ? Their inquiry had the same object with that of the Spaniards. 
They wanted to know if the country was rich enough to be worth the 
conquering. Among the Tartars, as among all other nations of shep- 
herds, who are generally ignorant of the use of money, cattle are the 
instruments of commerce and the measures of value. Wealth, there- 
fore, according to them, consisted in cattle, as according to the Span- 
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iards it consisted irvgold and silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, 
perhaps, was the nearest to the truth. 

Mr. Locke remarks a distinction between money and other movable 
goods. All other movable goods, he says, are of so consumable a 
nature, that the wealth which consists in them cannot be much depended 
on, and a nation which abounds in them one year may, without any 
exportation, but merely by their own waste and extravagance, be in 
great want of them the next. Money, on the contrary, is a steady 
friend, which, though it may travel about from hand to hand, yet if it 
can be kept fiom going out of the countiy, is not very liable to be 
wasted and consumed. Gold and silver, therefore, are, according to 
him, the most solid and substantial part of the movable wealth of a 
nation, and to multiply those metals ought, he thinks, upon that account, 
to be the great object of its political economy. 

Others admit, that if a nation could be separated from all the world, 
it would be of no consequence how much or how little money ciicu- 
lated in it. The consumable goods which were circulated by means 
of this money, would only be exchanged for a greatei or a smaller 
number of pieces ; but the leal wealth or poverty of the country, they 
allow, would depend altogether upon the abundance or scarcity of 
those consumable goods. But it is othciwise, they think, with coun- 
tries which have connections with foreign nations, and which are 
obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and armies 
in distant countnes. This, they say, cannot be done, but by sending 
abroad money to pay them with ; and a nation cannot send much 
money abroad, unless it has a good deal at home. Every such nation, 
therefore, must endeavour in time of peace to accumulate gold and 
silver, that when occasion requires, it may have wherewithal to carry 
France and on foreign wars. 

In consequence of these popular notions, all the different nations of 
Europe have studied, though to little purpose, every possible means of 
accumulating gold and silver in their respective countries. Spain and 
Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines which supply Europe 
With those metals, have either prohibited their exportation under the 
severest penalties, or subjected it to a considerable duty. The like 
prohibition seems anciently to have made a part of the policy of most 
other European nations. It is even to be found, where we should least 
of all expect to find it, in some old Scotch acts of parliament, which 
forbid, under heavy penalties, the carrying gold or silver forth of the 
kingdom. The like policy anciently took place in the kingdoms of 
France and England. 

When those countries became commercial, the merchants found this 
prohibition, upon many occasions, extremely inconvenient. They 
could frequently buy more advantageously with gold and silver than 
with any other commodity, the foreign goods which they wanted, either 
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to import into their own, or to carry to some other foreign country. 
They remonstrated, therefore, against this prohibition as being hurtful 
to their trade. 

They represented, first, that the exportation of gold and silver m 
order to purchase foreign goods, did not always diminish the quantity 
of those metals in the kingdom. That, on the contrary, it might 
frequently increase that quantity ; because, if the consumption of 
foreign goods was not thereby ircieased in the country, those goods 
might be re-exported to foreign countries, and, being there sold for a 
large profit, might bring back much more treasure than was originally 
sent out to purchase them. Mr. Mun compaics this operation of 
foreign trade to the seedtime and harvest of agriculture. ‘ If we only 
behold,’ says he, ‘ the actions of the husbandman in the seed- 
time, when he casteth away much good corn into the ground, we shall 
account him rather a madman that a husbandman. But when we 
consider his labours m harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, 
we shall find the worth and plentiful increase of liis actions.’ 

They represented, secondly, that this prohibition could not binder 
the exportation of gold and silver, which, on account of the smallness 
of their bulk in proportion to their value, could easily be smuggled 
abroad. That this expoitation could only be prevented by a proper 
attention to what they called the balance of trade. That when the 
country exported to a greater value than it imported, a balance became 
due to it from foreign nations, which was necessarily paid to it in gold 
and silver, and thereby increased the quantity of those metals m the 
kingdom. But that when it imported to a greater value than it 
exported, a contrary balance became due to the foreign nations, which 
was necessarily paid to them in the same manner, and thereby dimi- 
nished that quantity. That in this case, to prohibit the exportation of 
those metals could not prevent it, but only by making it more 
dangerous, render it more expensive. That the exchange was thereby 
turned more against the country which owed the balance than it other- 
wise might have been ; the merchant who purchased a bill upon the 
foreign country being obliged to pay the banker who sold it, not only 
for the natural risk, trouble, and expense of sending the money thither, 
but for the extraordinary risk arising from the prohibition. But that 
the more the exchange was against any country, the more the balance 
of trade became necessarily against it ; the money of that country 
becoming necessarily of so much less value, in comparison with that of 
the country to which the balance was due. That if the exchange 
between England and Holland, for example, was five per cent, against 
England, it would require a hundred and five ounces of silver in 
England to purchase a bill for a hundred ounces of silver in Holland ; 
that a hundred and five ounces of silver in England, therefore, would 
be worth oqly a hundred ounces of silver in Holland, and would purchase 
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only a proportionate quantity of Dutch goods : but that a hundred 
ounces of silver in Holland, on the contrary, would be worth a hundred 
and five ounces in England, and would purchase a proportionate quan- 
tity of English goods : that the English goods which were sold to 
Holland would be sold so much cheaper ; and the Dutch goods which 
were sold to England, so much dearer, by the difference of the 
exchange; that the one would draw so much less Dutch money to Eng- 
land, and the other so much more English money to Holland as this 
difference amounted to : and that the balance of trade, therefore, 
would necessarily be so much more against England, and would 
require a greater balance of gold and silver to be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly solid and partly sophistical. They 
were solid so far as they asserted that the exportation of gold and silver 
in trade might frequently be advantageous to the country. They were 
solid too, in asserting that no prohibition could prevent their exporta- 
tion, Avhen private people found any advantage in exporting them. But 
they were sophistical in supposing, that cither to preserve or to aug- 
ment the quantity of those metals required more the attention of 
government, than to preserve or to augment the quantity of any other 
useful commodities, which the ficedom of trade, without any such at- 
tention, never fails to supply m the proper quantity. They were 
sophistical too, perhaps, in asserting that the high price of exchange 
necessarily increased, what they called, the unfavourable balance of 
trade, or occasioned the exportation of a greater quantity of gold and 
silver. That high price, indeed, was extremely disadvantageous to the 
merchants who had any money to pay in foreign countiics. They paid 
so much dearer for the bills which their bankers granted them upon 
those countries. But though the risk arising from the prohibition 
might occasion some extraordinary expense to the bankers, it would 
not necessarily carry any more money out of the country. This ex- 
pense would generally be all laid out in the country, in smuggling the 
money out of it, and could seldom occasion the exportation of a single 
sixpence beyond the precise sum drawn for. The high price of ex- 
change too would naturally dispose the merchants to endeavour to make 
their exports nearly balance their imports, in order that they might 
have this high exchange to pay upon as small a sum as possible. The 
high price of exchange, besides, must necessarily have operated as a 
tax, in raising the price of foreign goods, and thereby diminishing their 
consumption. It would tend, therefore, not to increase, but to diminish, 
what they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, and consequently 
the exportation of gold and silver. 

Such as they were, however, those arguments convinced the people 
to whom they were addressed. They were addressed by merchants to 
parliaments, and to the councils of princes, to nobles, and to country 
genthmen; by those who were supposed to understand trade, to those 
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who were conscious to themselves that they knew nothing about the 
matter. That foreign trade enriched the country, experience demon- 
strated to the nobles and country gentlemen, as well as to the mer- 
chants ; but how, or in what manner, none of them well knew. The 
merchants knew perfectly in what manner it enriched themselves. It 
was their business to know it. But to know in what manner it enriched 
the country, was no part of their business. This subject never came 
into their consideration but when they had occasion to apply to their 
country for some change in the laws relating to foreign trade. It then 
became necessary to say something about the beneficial effects of 
foreign trade, and the manner in which those effects were obstructed 
by the laws as they then stood. To the Judges who were to decide the 
business, it appeared a most satisfactory account of the matter, when 
they were told that foreign trade brought money into the country, but 
that the laws in question hindered it from bringing so much as it other- 
wise would do. Those arguments therefore produced the wished-for 
effect. The prohibition of exporting gold and silver was m France and 
England confined to the coin of those respective countries. The ex- 
portation of foreign coin and of bullion was made free. In Holland, 
and in some other places, this liberty was extended even to the coin of 
the country. The attention of government was turned away from 
guarding against the exportation of gold and silver, to watch over the 
balance of trade, as the only cause which could occasion any aug- 
mentation or diminution of those metals. From one fruitless care it 
was turned away to another care much more intricate, much more em- 
barrassing, and just equally fruitless. The title of Mun’s Book, Eng- 
land’s Treasure in Foreign Trade, became a fundamental maxim in 
the political economy, not of England only, but of all other commercial 
countries. The inland or home trade, the most important of all, the 
trade in which an equal capital affords the greatest revenue, and 
creates the greatest employment to the people of the country, was 
considered as subsidiary only to foreign trade. It neither brought 
money into the country, it was said, mr carried any out of it. The 
country therefore could never become either richer or poorer by means 
of it, except so far as its prosperity or decay might indirectly influence 
the state of foreign trade. 

A country that has no mines of its own must undoubtedly draw its 
gold and silver from foreign countries, in the same manner as one that 
has no vineyards of its own must draw Us wines. It does not seem 
necessary, however, that the attention of government should be more 
turned towards the one than towards the other object. A country that 
has wherewithal to buy wine, will always get the wine which it has 
occasion for; and a country that has wherewithal to buy gold and 
silver, will never be in want of those metals. They are to be bought 
for a certain price like all other commodities, and as they are the price 
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of all other commodities, so all other commodities are the price of those 
metals. We trust with perfect security that the freedom of trade, with- 
out any attention of government, will always supply us with the wine 
which we have occasion for ; and we may trust with equal security that 
it will always supply us with all the gold and silver which we can afford 
to purchase or to employ, either in circulating our commodities, or in 
other uses. 

The quantity of every commodity which human industry can either 
purchase or produce, naturally icgulates itself in every country accord- 
ing to the effectual demand, or according to the demand of those who 
are willing to pay the whole rent, labour, and profits which must be 
paid in order to prepare and bung it to maikct. But no commodities 
regulate themselves more easily or more exactly accoiding to this ef- 
fectual demand than gold and silver; because, on account of the small 
bulk and great value of those metals, no commodities can be more 
easily transported from one place to another, from the places where 
they are cheap, to those where they are dear, from the places where 
they exceed, to those where they fall short, of this effectual demand. If 
there were in England, for example, an effectual demand for an addi- 
tional quantity of gold, a packet-boat couid bring fiom Lisbon, or 
from wherever else it was to be had, fifty tons of gold, which could 
be coined into more than five millions of guineas. But if theie were 
an effectual demand for grain to the same value, to import it would 
require, at five guineas a ton, a million of tons of shipping, or a thou- 
sand ships of a thousand tons each. The navy of England would not 
be sufficient. 

When the quantity of gold and silver imported into any country ex- 
ceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance of government can prevent 
their exportation. All the sanguinary laws of Spam and Portugal are 
not able to keep their gold and silver at home. The continual import- 
ations from Peru and Brazil exceed the effectual demand of those 
countries, and sink the price of those metals there below that in the 
neighbouring countries. If, on the contrary, m any particular country 
their quantity fell short of the effectual demand, so as to raise their 
price above that of the neighbouiing countries, the government would 
have no occasion to take any pains to import them. If it were even to 
take pains to prevent their importation, it would not be able to effectu- 
ate It. Those metals, when the Spartans had got wherewithal to pur- 
chase them, broke through all the barriers which the laws of Lycurgus 
opposed to their entrance into Lacedemon. All the sanguinary laws 
of the customs are not able to prevent the importation of the teas of 
the Dutch and Gottenburg East India companies ; because somewhat 
cheaper than those of the British company. A pound of tea, however, 
is about a hundred times the bulk of one of the highest prices, sixteen 
shillings, that is commonly paid for it in silver, and more than two 
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thousand times the bulk of the same price in gold, and consequently 
just so many times more difficult to smuggle. 

It IS partly owing to the easy transportation of gold and silver from 
the places where they abound to those where they are wanted, that the 
price of those metals does not fluctuate continually like that of the 
greater part of other commodities, which are hindered by their bulk 
from shifting their situation, when the market happens to be either 
over or under stocked with them. The price of those metals, indeed, 
is not altogether exempted from variation, but the changes to which it 
is liable are generally slow, gradual, and uniform. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, it is supposed, without much foundation perhaps, that during 
the course of the present and preceding century, they have been con- 
stantly, but gradually, sinking m their value, on account of the con- 
tinual importations from the Spanish West Indies. I3ut to make any 
sudden change in the price of gold and silver, so as to raise or lo.ver at 
once, sensibly and remarkably, the monc\ piicc of all other commodi- 
ties, requires such a revolution in commeicc as that occasioned by the 
discovery of Ainenca. 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and siher should at anytime fall 
short in a country which has wherewithal to purchase them, there are 
more expedients for supplying their place than that of almost any other 
commodity. If the materials of manufacture arc wanted, industry 
must stop. If provisions are wanted, the people must starve. But if 
money is wanted, barter will supply its place, though with a good deal 
of inconveniency. Buying and selling upon credit, and the different 
dealeis compensating their ciedits with one another, once a month or 
once a year, will supply it with less inconveniency, A well-regulated 
paper money will supply it, not only without any inconveniency, but, 
in some cases, with some advantages. Upon cvei^ account, therefore, 
the attention of government ne\cr was so unnecessarily employed, as 
when directed to watch over the prcser\ation or increase of the quan- 
tity of money in any counliy. 

No complaint, hovvc\er, is more common than that of a scarcity of 
money. Money, like wine, must always be scarce with those who have 
neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. Those who have 
either, will seldom be in want either of the money or of the wine which 
they have occasion for. This complaint, Iiowever, of the scarcity of 
money, is not always confined to improvident spendthrifts. It is some- 
times general through a whole mercantile town, and the country in its 
neighbourhood. Over-trading is the common cause of it. Sober men, 
whose projects have been disproportioned to their capitals, are as likely 
to have neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as 
prodigals whose expense has been disproportioned to their revenue. 
Before their projects can be brought to bear, their stock is gone, and 
their credit with it. They run about everywhere to borrow money, and 
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everybody tells them that they have none to lend. Even such general 
complaints of the scarcity of money do not always prove that the usual 
number of gold and silver pieces are not circulating in the country, but 
that many people want those pieces who have nothing to give for them. 
When the profits of trade happen to be greater than ordinary, over- 
trading becomes a general error both among great and small dealers. 
They do not always send more money abroad than usual, but they buy 
upon credit both at home and abroad, an unusual quantity of goods, 
which they send to some distant market, in hopes that the returns will 
come in before the demand for payment. The demand comes before 
the returns, and they have nothing at hand with which they can either 
purchase money or give solid security for boi rowing. It is not any 
scarcity of gold and silver, but the difficulty which such people find in 
borrowing, and which their creditors find in getting payment, that 
occasions the general complaint of the scarcity of money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about seriously to prove that wealth 
does not consist in money, or in gold and silver, but in what money 
purchases, and is valuable only for purchasing. Money, no doubt, 
makes always a part of the national capital ; but it has already been 
shown that it generally makes but a small part, and always the most 
unprofitable part of it. 

It is not because wealth consists more essentially in money than in 
goods, that the merchant finds it generally more easy to buy goods 
with money, than to buy money with goods; but because money is the 
known and established instrument of commerce, for w'hich cverj’thing 
is readily given in exchange, but which is not ahvays with equal readi- 
ness to be got in exchange for everything. The greater part of goods, 
besides, are more perishable than money, and he may frequently sus- 
tain a much greater loss by keeping them. When his goods are upon 
hand, too, he is more liable to such demands for money as he may not 
be able to answer, than when he has got their price in his coffers. 
Over and above all this, his profit arisca more directly from selling 
than from buying, and he is upon all these accounts generally much 
more anxious to exchange his goods for money, than his money for 
goods. But though a particular merchant, with abundance of goods in 
his warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not being able to sell them 
in time, a nation or country is not liable to the same accident. The 
whole capital of a merchant frequently consists in perishable goods 
destined for purchasing money. But it is but a very small part of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of a country which can ever be 
destined for purchasing gold and silver from their neighbours. The 
far greater part is circulated and consumed among themselves; and 
even of the surplus which is sent abroad, the greater part is generally 
destined for the purchase of other foreign goods. Though gold and 
silver, therefore, could not be had in exchange for the goods destined 
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to purchase them, the nation would not be mined. It might, indeed, 
suffer some loss and inconvcniency, and be forced upon some of those 
expedients which are necessary for supplying the place of money. 
The annual produce of its land and labour, however, would be the 
same, or very nearly the same, as usual, because the same, or very 
nearly the same, consumable capital would be employed in maintaining 
it. And though goods do not always draw money so readily as money 
draws goods, m the long run they draw it more necessarily than even 
it draws them. Goods can serve many other purposes besides pur- 
chasing money, but money can serve no other purpose besides pur- 
chasing goods. Money, therefore, necessarily runs after goods, but 
goods do not always or necessarily run after money. The man who 
buys, does not always mean to sell again, but frequently to use or to 
consume; whereas he who sells, always means to buy again. The one 
may frequently have done the whole, but the other can never hav c done 
more than the one-half of his business. It is not for its own sake that 
men desire money, but for the sake of what they can purchase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon destroyed ; whereas 
gold and silver are of a more durable nature, and, w ere it not for this 
continual exportation, might be accumulated for ages together, to the 
incredible augmentation of the real wealth of the country. Nothing, 
therefore, it is pretended, can be more disadvantageous to any country 
than the trade which consists in the exchange of such lasting for such 
perishable commodities. We do not, however, reckon that trade dis- 
advantageous which consists in the exchange of the hardware of 
England for the wines of France; and yet hardware is a very durable 
commodity, and were it not for this continual exportation, might, too, 
be accumulated for ages together, to the incredible augmentation of the 
pots and pans of the country. But it readily occurs that the number of 
such utensils is in every country necessarily limited by the use which 
there is for them ; that it would be absurd to have more pots and pans 
than were necessary for cooking the x ictuols usually consumed there ; 
and that if the quantity of victuals were to increase, the number of pots 
and pans would readily increase along with it, a pait of the increased 
quantity of victuals being employed in purchasing them, or in main- 
taining an additional number of workmen whose business it was to 
make them. It should as readily occur that the quantity of gold and 
silver is in every country limited by the use which there is fcr those 
metals ; that their use consists in circulating commodities as coin, and 
in affording a species of household furniture as plate ; that the quantity 
of coin in every country is regulated by the value of the commodities 
which are to be circulated by it ; increase that value, and immediately 
a part of it will be sent abroad to purchase, wherever it is to be had, 
the additional quantity of corn requisite for circulating them ; that die. 
quantity of plate is regulated by the number and wealth of those pri- 
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vate families who choose to indulge themselves in that sort of magnifi- 
cence : increase the number and wealth of such families, and a part of 
this increased wealth will most probably be employed in purchasing, 
wherever it is to be found, an additional quantity of plate ; that to at- 
tempt to increase the wealth of any country, either by introducing or 
by detaining in it an unnecessary quantity of gold and silver, is as 
absurd as it would be to attempt to increase the good cheer of piiv.ite 
families, by obliging them to keep an unnecessary number of kitchen 
utensils. As the expense of purchasing those unnecessary utensils 
would diminish instead of increasing either the quantity or goodness of 
the family provisions ; so the expense of purchasing an unnecessary 
quantity of gold and silver must, in every country, as necessarily 
dimmish the wealth which feeds, clothes, and lodges, which maintains 
and employs the people. Gold and silver, whether in the shape of coin 
or of plate, are utensils, it must be remembered, as much as the furni- 
ture of the kitchen. Increase the use for them, mciease the consuma- 
ble commodities which are to be Circulated, managed, and prepared by 
means of them, and you will infallibly increase the quantity ; but if you 
attempt, by extraordinary means, to increase the quantity, you will as 
infallibly diminish the use and even the quantity too, which in those 
metals can never be greater than what the use requiics. Wcic they ever 
to be accumulated beyond this quantity, their transportation is so easy, 
and the loss which attends their lying idle and unemployed so great, that 
no law could prevent their being immediately sent out of the country. 

It is not always necessary to accumulate gold and silver, in order to 
enable a country to carry on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and 
armies in distant countiics. Fleets and armies are maintained, not 
with gold and silver, but with consumable goods. The nation which, 
fiom the annual produce of its domestic industry, from the annual 
revenue arising out of its lands, labour, and consumable stock, has 
wherewithal to purchase those consumable goods m distant countries, 
can maintain foreign wars there. 

A nation may purchase the pay and piovisions of an army in a dis- 
tant country three different ways ; by sending abroad either, first, some 
part of its acciimul.ated gold and silver ; or secondly, some part of the 
annual produce of its manufactures ; or last of all, some part of its 
annual rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be considered as accumulated 
or stored up in any country, may be distinguished into three parts ; 
first, the circulating money ; secondly, the plate of private families ; 
and last of all, the money which may have been collected by many 
years parsimony, and laid up in the treasury of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be spared from the" circulating 
money of the country ; because in that there can seldom be much re* 
dundancy. The value of goods annually bought and sold in any coim 
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try requires a certain quantity of money to circulate and distribute 
them to their proper consumers, and can give employment to no more. 
The channel of circulation necessarily draws to itself a sum sufficient 
to fill it, and never admits any more. Something, however, is generally 
withdrawn from this channel in the case of foreign war. By the great 
number of people who are maintained abroad, fewer are maintained at 
home. Fewer goods are circulated there, and less money becomes 
necessary to circulate them. An extraordinary quantity of paper 
money, of some soit or other too, such as exchequer notes, navy bills, 
and bank bills in England, is generally issued upon such occasions, 
and by supplying the place of circulating gold and silver, gives an op- 
portunity of sending a greater quantity of it abroad. All this, how- 
ever, could afford but a poor resource for maintaining a foreign war of 
great expense and several years duration. 

The melting down the plate of private families, has upon every 
occasion been found a still more insignificant one. The French, in the 
beginning of the last war, did not deiive so much advantage from this 
expedient as to compensate the loss of the fashion. 

The accumulated treasures of the prince have, in fonner times, 
afforded a much greater and more lasting resource. In the present 
times, if you except the king of Piussia, to accumulate treasure seems 
to be no part of the policy of European princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars of the present century, 
the most expensive perhaps which history records, seem to have had 
little dependency upon the exportation either of the circulating money 
or of the plate of private families, or of the treasure of the prince. 
The last French war cost Great Brit.iin upwards of ninety millions, 
including not only the seventy-five millions of new debt that was con- 
tracted, but the additional two shillings in the pound land tax, and what 
was annually borrowed of the sinking fund. More than two-thirds of 
this expense was laid out in distant countries ; in Germany, Portugal, 
America, in the ports of the Mediterranean, in the East and West Indies. 
The kings of England had no accumulated treasure. We never heard ot 
any extraordinary quantity of plate being melted down. The circula- 
ting gold and silver of the country had not been supposed to exceed 
eighteen millions. Since the late recoinagc of tho gold, however, it is 
believed to have been a good deal under-rated. Let us suppose, there- 
fore, according to the most exaggerated computation which I remember 
to have either seen or heard of, that, gold and silver together, it 
amounted to thirty millions. Had the war been earned on, by means 
of our money, the whole of it must, even according to this computation, 
have been sent out and returned again at least twice, in a period of be- 
tween six and seven years. Should this be supposed, it would afford 
the most decisive argument to demonstrate how necessary it is for 
government to watch over the preservation of money, since upon tM| 
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supposition the whole money of the country must have gone from it 
and returned to it again, two different times in so short a period, with- 
out anybody’s knowing anything of the matter. The channel of circu- 
lation, however, never appeared more empty than usual during any 
part of this period. Few people wanted money who had wherewithal 
to pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, indeed, were greater than 
usual during the whole war ; but especially towards the end of it. This 
occasioned, what it always occasions, a general over-trading in all the 
parts of Great Ijntain ; and this again occasioned the usual complaint of 
the scarcity of money, which always follows over-trading. Many people 
wanted it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it ; 
and because the debtors found it difficult to bonow, the creditors found 
it difficult to get payment. Gold and silver, however, were generally to 
be had for their value, by those who had that value to give for them. 

The enormous expense of the late war, therefore, must have been 
chiefly defrayed, not by the e.xportation of gold .and silver, but by that 
of British commodities of some kind or other. When the government, 
or those who acted under them, contracted with a merchant for a 
remittance to some foreign country, he would naturally endeavour to 
pay his foreign correspondent, upon whom he had granted a bill, by 
sending abroad rather commodities than gold and silver. If the com- 
modities of Great Britain were not in clem.and in that country,he would 
endeavour to send them to some other country, in which he could pur- 
chase a bill upon that country. The transportation of commodities, 
when properly suited to the market, is always attended with a consider- 
able profit ; whereas that of gold and silver is scarce ever attended 
with any. When those metals are sent abroad in order to purchase 
foreign commodities, the merchant’s profit arises, not fiom the purchase, 
but from the sale of the returns. But when they are sent abroad 
merely to pay a debt, he gets no returns, and consequently no profit. 
He naturally, therefore, exerts his invention to find out a way of paying 
his foreign debts, rather by the exportation of commodities than by that 
of gold and silver. The great quantity of British goods exported 
during the course of the late war, without bringing back any returns, 
is accordingly remarked by the author of ‘ The present State of the 
British Nation.’ 

Besides the three sorts of gold and silver above-mentioned, there is 
in all great commercial countries a good deal of bullion alternately im- 
ported and exported for the purposes of foreign trade. This bullion, 
as it circulates among different commercial countries in the same man- 
ner as the national coin circulates in every particular country, may be 
considered as the money of the great mercantile republic. The national 
coin receives its movement and direction from the commodities circu- 
lated within the precincts of each particular country : the money of the 
mercantile republic, from those circulated between different countries. 
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Both are employed in facilitating exchanges, the one between different 
individuals of the same, the other between those of different nations. 
Part of this money of the great mercantile republic may have been, and 
probably was, employed in carrying on the late war. In time of a 
general war, it is natural to suppose that a movement and direction 
should be impressed upon it, different from what it usually follows in 
profound peace ; that it should circulate more about the seat of war, 
and be more employed in purchasing there, and in the neighbouring 
countries, the pay and provisions of the different armies. But what- 
ever part of this money of the mercantile republic Great Britain may 
have annually employed in this manner, it must have been annually 
purchased, either with British commodities, or with something else that 
had been purchased with them ; which still brings us back to commodi- 
ties, to the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, as the 
ultimate resources which enabled us to carry on the war. It is natural 
indeed to suppose, that so great an annual expense must have been de- 
frayed from a great annual produce. The expense of 1761, for example, 
amounted to more than nineteen millions. No accumulation could 
have supported so great an annual profusion. There is no annual pro- 
duce even of gold and silver which could have supported it. The 
whole gold and silver annually imported into both Spam and Portugal, 
according to the best accounts, does not commonly much exceed six 
millions sterling, which, in some years, would scarce have paid four 
months expense of the late war. 

The commodities most proper for being transported to distant coun- 
tries, in order to purchase there, either the pay and provisions of an 
army, or some part of the money of the mercantile republic to be em- 
ployed in purchasing them, seem to be the finer and more improved 
manufactures ; such as contain a great value in a small bulk, and can, 
therefore, be exported to a great distance at little expense. A country 
whose industry produces a great annual surplus of such manufactures, 
which are usually exported to foreign countries, may carry on for many 
years a very expensive foreign war, without either exporting any con- 
siderable quantity of gold and silver, or even having any such quantity 
to export. A considerable part of the annual surplus of its manufac- 
tures must, indeed, in this case be exported, without bringing back any 
returns to the country, though it does to the merchant ; the government 
purchasing of the merchant his bills upon foreign countries, in order to 
purchase there the pay and provisions of an army. Some part of this 
surplus, however, may still continue to bring back a return. The manu- 
facturers, during the war, will have a double demand upon them, and 
be called upon, first, to work up goods to be sent abroad, for paying the 
bills drawn upon foreign countries for the pay and provisions of the 
army ; and, secondly, to work up such as are necessary for purchasing 
the common returns that had usually been consumed in the country. 
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In the midst of the most destructive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently flourish greatly ; and, on the con- 
trary, they may decline on the return of peace. They may flourish 
amidst the ruin of their country, and begin to decay upon the return of 
its prosperity. The different state of many different branches of the 
British manufactures during the late war, and for some time after the 
peace, may serve as an illustration of what has been just now said. 

No foreign war of great expense or duration could conveniently be 
earned on by the exportation of the rude produce of the soil. The 
expense of sending such a quantity of it to a foreign country as might 
purchase the pay and provisions of an army, would be too great. Few 
countries too produce much more rude produce than what is sufficient 
for the subsistence of their own inhabitants. To send abroad any great 
quantity of it, theiefore, would be to send abroad a part of the neces- 
sary subsistence of the people. It is otherwise with the exportation of 
manufactures. The maintenance of the people employed in them is 
kept at home, and only the surplus part of their work is exported. Mr. 
Hume frequently takes notice of the inability of the ancient kings of 
England to carry on, without inteiruption, any foreign war of any long 
duration. The English, in those days, had nothing wherewithal to 
purchase the pay and provisions of their armies in foreign countries, 
but either the rude produce of the soil, of which no considerable part 
could be spared from the home consumption, or a few manufactures of 
the coarsest kind, of which, as well as of the rude produce, the trans- 
portation was too expensive. This inability did not arise from the want 
of money, but of the finer and more improved manufactures. Buying 
and selling was transacted by means of money in England then, as 
well as now. The quantity of circulating money must have borne the 
same proportion to the number and value of purchases and sales usually 
transacted at that time, which it docs to those transacted at present ; 
or rather it must have borne a greater proportion because there was 
then no paper, which now occupies a great part of the employment of 
gold and silvei. Among nations to whom commerce and manufactures 
are little known, the sovereign, upon extraordinary occasions, can sel- 
dom draw any considerable aid from his subjects, for reasons which 
shall be explained hereafter. It is in such countries, therefore, that he 
generally endeavours to. accumulate a treasure, as the only resource 
against such emergencies. Independent of this necessity, he is in such 
a situation naturally disposed to the parsimony requisite for accumula- 
tion. In that simple state, the expense even of such a sovereign is not 
directed by the vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court, 
but is employed in bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his 
retainers. But bounty and hospitality very seldom lead to extrava- 
gance ; though vanity almost always does. Every Tartar chief, accord- 
ingly, has a treasure. The treasures of Mazeppa, chief of the Cossacks 
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in the Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles XII, are said to have 
been very great. The French lungs of the Merovingian race had all 
trefasures. When they divided their kingdom among their different 
children, they divided their treasure too. The Saxon princes, and the 
first kings after the conquest, seem likewise to have accumulated 
treasures. The first exploit of every new reign was commonly to seize 
the treasure of the preceding king, as the most essential measure for 
securing the succession. The sovereigns of improved and commercial 
countries are not under the same necessity of accumulating treasures, 
because they can generally draw from their subjects extraordinary aids 
upon extraordinary occasions. They are likewise less disposed to do 
so. They naturally, perhaps necessarily, follow the mode of the times, 
and their expense comes to be regulated by the same extravagant 
vanity which directs that of all the other great proprietors m their 
dominions. The insignificant pageantry of their court becomes every 
day more brilliant, and the expense of it not only prevents accumula- 
tion, but frequently encroaches upon the funds destined for more 
necessary expenses. What Dercyllidas said of the court of Persia, 
may be applied to that of several European princes, that he saw 
there much splendour but little strength, and many servants but few 
soldiers. 

The importation of gold and silver is not the principal, much less the 
sole benefit which a nation derives from its foreign trade. Between 
whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they all of them derive two 
distinct benefits from it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce 
of their land and labour for which there is no demand among them, 
and brings back in return for it something else for which there is a 
demand. It gives a value to their superfluities, by exchanging them 
for something else, which may satisfy a part of their wants, and increase 
their enjoyments. By means of it, the narrowness of the home market 
does not hinder the division of labour in any particular branch of art 
or manufacture from being c.arried to the highest perfection. By open- 
ing a more extensive market for whatever part of the produce of their 
labour may exceed the home consumption, it encourages them to im- 
prove its productive powers, and to augment its annual produce to the 
utmost, and thereby to increase the real revenue and wealth of the 
society. These great and important services foreign trade is con- 
tinually occupied in performing, to all the different countries between 
which it is carried on. They all derive great benefit from it, though 
that in which the merchant resides generally derives the greatest, as he 
is generally more employed in supplying the wants, and carrying out 
the superfluities of his own, than of any other particular country. To 
import the gold and silver which may be wanted, into the countries 
which have no mines, is, no doubt, a part of the business of foreign 
commerce, It is, however, a most insignificant part of it A country 
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which carried on foreign trade merely upon this account, could scarce 
have occasion to freight a ship in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver, that the discovery of 
America has enriched Europe. By the abundance of the American 
mines, those metals have become cheaper. A service of plate can now 
be purchased for about a third part of the corn, or a third part of the 
labour, which it would have cost in the fifteenth century. With the 
same annual expense of labour and commodities, Europe can annually 
purchase about three times the quantity of plate which it could have 
purchased at that time. But when a commodity comes to be sold for 
a third part of what had been its usual price, not only those who pur- 
chased it before can purchase three times their former quantity, but it is 
brought down to the level of a much greater number of purchasers, 
perhaps to more than ten, perhaps to more than twenty times the 
former number. So that there may be in Europe at present not only 
more than three times, but more than twenty or thirty times the 
quantity of plate which would have been in it, even in its present state 
of improvement, had the discovery of the American mines never been 
made. So far Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conveniency, though 
surely a very trifling one. The cheapness of gold and silver render 
those metals rather less fit for the purposes of money than they were 
before. In order to make the same purchases, we must load ourselves 
with a greater quantity of them, and carry about a shilling in our 
pocket where a groat would have done before. It is difficult to say 
which is most trifling, this inconvenicncy, or the opposite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made any very essential 
change in the state of Europe. The discovery of America, however, 
certainly made a most essential one. By opening a new and inex- 
haustible market to all the commodities of Europe, it gave occasion to 
new divisions of labour and improvements of art, which, in the narrow 
circle of the ancient commerce, could never have taken place for want 
of a market to take off the greater part of their produce. The pro- 
ductive powers of labour were improved, and its produce increased in 
all the different countries of Europe, and together with it the real 
revenue and wealth of the inhabitants. The commodities of Europe 
were almost all new to America, and many of those of America were 
new to Europe. A new set of exchanges, therefore, began to take place 
which had never been thought of before, and which should naturally 
have proved as advantageous to the new, as it certainly did to the old 
continent. The savage injustice of the Europeans rendered an event, 
which ought to have been beneficial to all, ruinous and destructive to 
several of those untortunate countries. 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, which happened much about the same time, opened, perhaps, a 
Still more extensive range to foreign commerce than even that of 
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America, notwithstanding the greater distance. There were but two 
nations in America, in any respect superior to savages, and these were 
destroyed almost as soon as discovered. The rest were mere savages. 
But the empires of China, Hindostan, Japan, as well as several others 
in the East Indies, without having richer mines of gold or silver, were 
in every other respect much richer, better cultivated, and more advanced 
in all arts and manufactures than cither Mexico or Peru, even though 
we should credit, what plainly deserves no credit, the exaggerated 
accounts of the Spanish writers, concerning the ancient state of those 
empires. But rich and civilized nations can always exchange to a 
much greater value with one another, than with savages and barbarians. 
Europe, however, has hitherto derived much less advantage from its 
commerce with the East Indies, than from that with America. The 
Portuguese monopolized the East India trade to themselves for about 
a century, and it was only indirectly and through them, that the other 
nations of Europe could either send out or receive any goods from that 
country. When the Dutch, in the beginning of the last century, began 
to encroach upon them, they vested their whole East India commerce 
in an exclusive company. The English, French, Swedes, and Danes, 
have all followed their example, so that no great nation in Europe has 
ever yet had the benefit of a free commerce to the East Indies. No 
other reason need be assigned why it has never been so advantageous 
as the trade to America, which, between almost every nation of Europe 
and Its own colonies, is free to all its subjects. The exclusive privileges 
of those East India companies, their great riches, the great favour and 
protection which these have procured them from their respective 
governments, have excited much envy against them. This envy has 
frequently represented their trade as altogether pernicious, on account 
of the great quantities of silver which it every year exports from the 
countries from which it is earned on. The parties concerned have 
replied, that their trade, by this continual exportation of silver, might, 
indeed, tend to impoverish Europe in general, but not the particular 
country from which it was carried on ; because, by the exportation of a 
part of the returns to other European countries, it annually brought 
home a much greater quantity of that metal than it carried out Both 
the objection and the reply are founded in the popular notion which I 
have been just now examining. It is, therefore, unnecessary to say 
anything further about either. By the annual exportation of silver to 
the East Indies, plate is probably somewhat dearer in Europe than it 
otherwise might have been ; and coined silver probably purchases a 
larger quantity both of labour and commodities. The former of these 
two effects is a very small loss, the latter a very small advantage ; both 
too insignificant to deserve any part of the public attention. The trade 
to the East Indies, by opening a market to the com*nodities of Europe, 
or, what comes nearly to the same thing, to the gold and silver which 
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is purchased with those commodities, must necessarily tend to increase 
the annual production of European commodities, and consequently the 
real wealth and revenue of Europe. That it has hitherto increased 
them so little, is probably owing to the restraints which it everywhere 
labours under. {Trade to India is now open.) 

I thought It necessary, though at the hazard of being tedious, to 
examine at full length this popular notion that wealth consists in 
money, or in gold and silver. Money in common language, as I have 
already observed, frequently signifies wealth ; and this ambiguity of 
expression has rendered this popular notion so familiar to us, that even 
they who are convinced of its absurdity, arc very apt to forget their 
own principles, and in the course of their reasonings to take it for 
granted as a certain and undeniable truth. Some of the best English 
ivritcrs upon commerce set out with observing, that the wealth of a 
country consists, not in its gold and silver only, but in its lands, houses, 
and consumable goods of all different kinds. In the course of their 
reasonings, however, the lands, houses, and consumable goods seem to 
slip out of their memory, and the strain of their argument frequently 
supposes that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and that to multiply 
those metals is the great object of national industry and commerce. 

I'hc two principles being established, however, that wealth consisted 
in gold and silver, and that those metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines only by the balance of trade, or by 
exporting to a greater value than it imported, it necessarily became 
the greater object of political economy to diminish as much as possible 
the importation of foreign goods for home consumption, and to im 
crease as much as possible the exportation of the produce of domestic 
industry. Its two great engines for enriching the country, therefore, 
were restraints upon importation, and encouragements for exportation. 

The restraints upon importation were of two kinds. 

I. Restraints upon the importation of such foieign goods for home 
consumption as could be produced at hone, from whatever country 
they were imported. 

II. Restraints upon the importation of goods of almost all kinds 
from those particular countries with which the balance of trade was 
supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Those different restraints consisted sometimes in high duties, and 
sometimes in absolute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes by drawbacks, sometimes 
by bounties, sometimes by advantageous treaties of commerce' with 
foreign states, and sometimes by the establishment of colonies in 
distant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two different occasions. When the 
home manufacturers were subject any duty ot excise, cither the 
whole or a part of it was frequently drawn back iipon their exporta- 



manufactured, or of such sorts^ industry of oth^r kuidj as Vcrc sup- 
posed to desede particular favouft. \ 

By advantagwus treaties of cominercc, particular privileges were pro- 
cured in some foreign state fortheg^ods and mcrchai^s of the countiy, 
beyond what werc'granted to those oK other countries. 

By the establishment of colonics in distant countries, not only par« 
ticular privileges, but a monopoly was frcqutntl) procured for the goods 
and merchants of the country which established them. 

The two sorts of restraints upon importation above-mentioned, 
together with these four encouragements to c-xportation, constitute the 
SIX principal means by which the commcicial system proposes to 
increase the quantity of gold and silver in any country by turning the 
balance of trade in its favour. I shall consider each of them in a 
particular chapter, and without taking much further notice of their 
supposed tendency to bring money into the country, I shall examine 
chiefly what arc likely to be the effects of each of them upon the 
annual produce of its industiy. According as they tend either to 
increase or diminish the value of this annual produce, they must evi- 
dently tend cither to increase or diminish the real wealth and revenue 
of the country. 


Chap. II. — Of Resit alnts upon the Importation from Foreign Court' 
tries of such Goods as can be produced at Home. 

By restraining, either by high duties, or by absolute prohibitions, the 
importation of such goods from foreign countries as can be produced 
at home, the monopoly of the home market is more or less secured to 
the domestic industry employed in producing them. Thus the prohi- 
bition of importing either live cattle or salt provisions from foreign 
countries secures to the graziers of Great Bi itain the monopoly of the 
home market for butchei’s-meat. The high duties upon the importa- 
tion of corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi- 
tion, give a like advantage to the growcis of that commodity. The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign woollens is equally favourable 
to the woollen manufacturers. The silk manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained the same advan- 
tage. The linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, but is making 
great strides towards it. Many other sorts of manufacturers have, in 
the same manner, obtained in Great Britain, either altogether, or very 
nearly a monopoly against their countrymen, The variety of goods 
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of which the importation into Great Britain is prohibited either abso- 
lutely, or under certain circumstances, greatly exceeds what can easily 
be suspected by those who are not well acquainted with the laws of the 
customs. [Restrictions on importations are now few) 

That this monopoly of the home market frequently gives great 
encouragement to that particular species of industry which enjoys it, 
and frequently turns towards that employment a gicater share of both 
the labour and stock of the society than would otherwise have gone to 
it cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either to increase the 
general industry of the society, or to give it the most advantageous 
direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so evident. 

The general industry of the society can never exceed what the capital 
of the society can employ. As the number of workmen that can be 
kept in employment by any particular person must bear a eertain pro- 
portion to his capital, so the number of those that can be continually 
employed by all the members of a gieat society, must bear a certain 
proportion to the whole capital of that society, and can never exceed 
that proportion. No regulation of commerce can increase the quan- 
tity of industry in any society beyond what its capital can maintain. 
It can only divert a part of it into a diiection into w'hich it might not 
otherwise have gone ; and it is by no means certain that this artificial 
direction is likely to be more advantageous to the society than that 
into which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting himself to find out the most 
advantageous employment for whatever capital he can command. It 
is his own advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, which he 
has in view. But the study of his own advantage, naturally, or rather 
necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment which is most advan- 
tageous to the society. 

I. Every individual endeavours to employ his capital as near home 
as he can, and consequently as much as he can in the support of 
domestic industry, provided always that he can thereby obtain the 
ordinary, or not a great deal less than the ordina'^y, profits of stock. 
TThus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, every wholesale merchant 
imturally prefers the home tiade to the foreign tiade of consumption, 
and the foreign trade of consumption to the carrying trade. In the 
home trade his capital is never so long out of his sight as it frequently 
is in the foreign trade of consumption. He can know better the cha- 
racter and situation of the person whom he trusts, and if he should 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the laws of the country from 
which he must seek redress. In the carrying trade, the capital of the 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two foreign countries, and no 
part of it is ever necessarily brought home, or placed under his own 
immediate view and command. The capital which an Amsterdam 
merchant employs in carrying com from Konnigsberg to Lisbon, and 
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fruit and wine from Lisbon to Konnigsberg, must generally be the one 
half of it at Konnigsberg and the other half at Lisbon. No part of 
it need ever come to Amsterdam. The natural residence of such a 
merchant should either be at Konnigsberg or Lisbon, and it can only 
be some very particular circumstances which can make him prefer the 
residence of Amsterdam. The uneasiness, however, which he feels at 
being separated so far from his capital, generally determines him to 
bring part both of the Konnigsberg goods which he destines for the 
market of Lisbon, and the Lisbon goods which he destines for that of 
Konnigsberg, to Amsterdam : and though this necessarily subjects 
him to a double charge of loading and unloading, as well as to the pay- 
ment of some duties and customs, yet for the sake of having some 
part of his capital always under his own view and command, he wil- 
lingly submits to this extraordinary charge ; and it is in this manner 
that every country which has any considerable share of the carrying 
trade, becomes always the emporium, or general market, for the goods 
of all the different countries whose trade it carries on. The merchant, 
in order to save a second loading and unloading, endeavours always to 
sell in the home market as much of the goods of all those different 
countiies as he can, and thus, so far as he can, to convert his carrying 
trade into a foreign trade of consumption. A merchant, in the same 
manner, who is engaged in the foreign trade of consumption, when he 
collects goods for foreign markets, will always be glad, upon equal or 
nearly equal profits, to sell as great a part of them at home as he can. 
He saves himself the risk and trouble of exportation, when, so far as 
he can, he thus converts his foreign trade of consumption into a home 
trade. Home is in this manner the centre, if I may say so, round 
which the capitals of the inhabitants of every country are continually 
circulating, and towards which they are always tending, though by 
particular causes they may sonietiiiies be driven off and repelled from 
it toward more distant employments. But a capital employed in the 
home trade, it has already been shown, necessarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of domestic industry, and gives revenue and employ- 
ment to a greater number of the inhabitants of the country, than an 
equal capital employed in the foreign trade of consumption ; and one 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption has the same advantage 
over an equal capital employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal or 
only nearly equal profits, therefore, every individual naturally inclines 
to employ his capital in the manner m which it is likely to afford the 
greatest support to domestic industry, and to give revenue and employ- 
ment to the greatest number of people of his own country. I 
. 1 1. Every individual who employs his capital in the support of 

^ domestic industry, necessarily .endeavours so to direct that industry, 

I that its produce may be of the greatest possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the subject or materials 

23 
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upon which it is employed. In proportion as the value of this produce 
is great or small, so will likewise be the profits of the employer. But 
it is only for the sake of profit that any man employs a capital in the 
support of industry ; and he will always, therefore, endeavour to em- 
ploy it in the support of that industry of which the produce is likely to 
be of the greatest value, or to exchange for the greatest quantity either 
of money or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every society is always precisely equal to 
the exchangeable value of the whole annual produce of its industry, or 
rather is precisely the same thing with that exchangeable value. As 
every individual, theiefore, endeavours as much as he can both to em- 
ploy his capital m the suppoit of domestic industry, and so to direct 
that industry that its produce may be of the greatest value, every in- 
dividual necessarily labours to render the annual revenue of the society 
as great as he can. He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote 
the public interest, nor knows how much he is promoting it. By pre - 
fernng the suppoit of domestic to that of foreign industry, he intends 
.on^ y ^is own secuiity ; and by directpig that industry in such a manner 
as its produce may be of the greatest value, he intends only his own 
^in, and he is in this, as m many other cases, led by an inyisiWe lianT 
to promote an end which was no part of his intention. Nor is it aTway^ 
the worse for the society that it was no part of it. By puisuing his own 
interest he frequently promotes that of the society more effectually than 
when he really intends to promote it. I have never known much good 
done by those who affected to trade for the public good. It is an 
affectation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and very few 
words need be employed in dissuading them from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry which his capital can em- 
ploy, and of which the produce is likely to be of the gicatest value, 
every individual, it is evident, can, in this local situation, judge much 
better than any statesman or lawgiver can do for him. The statesman, 
who should attempt to direct private people m what mannci they ought 
to employ their capitals, would not only load hknself with a most un- 
necessary attention, but assume an authouty which could safely be 
trusted, not only to no single peison, but to no council or senate what- 
ever, and which would nowhere be so dangerous as m the hands of a 
man who had folly and presumption enough to fancy himself fit to 
exercise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home market to the produce of domestic 
industry, in any particular art or manufacture, is in some measure to 
direct private people in what manner they ought to employ their 
capitals, and must, in almost all cases, be either a useless or a hurtful 
regulation. If the produce of domestic can be brought there as cheap 
as that of foreign industry, the regulation is evidently useless. If it 
c^piot, it must generally be hurtful It is the maxim of every prudent 
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master of a family, never to attempt to make at home what it will cost 
him more to make than to buy. The tailor does not attempt to make 
his own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. The shoemaker docs 
not attempt to make his own clothes, but employs a tailor. The 
farmer attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs 
those different artificers. All of them find it for their interest to em- 
ploy their whole industry in a way in which they have some advantage 
over their neighbours, and to purchase with a part of its produce, or 
what is the same thing, with the puce of a part of it, whatever else they 
have occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, can scarce 
be folly m that of a great kingdom. If a foreign country can supply us 
with a commodity cheaper than we ourselves can make it, better buy 
it of them with some pait of the produce of our own industry, employed 
in a w'ay in which we have some advantage. The general industry of 
the country, being always m propoition to the capital which employs 
It, will not thereby be diminished, no more than that of the above- 
mentioned artificers ; but only left to find out the way m which it can 
be employed with the greatest advantage. It is certainly not employed 
to the greatest advantage when it is thus directed towards an object 
which it can buy cheaper than it can make. The value of its annual 
produce is certainly more or less diminished, when it is thus turned 
away from producing commodities evidently of more value than the 
commodity which it is diicctcd to produce. According to the supposi- 
tion, that commodity could be lairch.iscd from foieign countiies cheaper 
than It c.m be made at home. It could, theiefme, have been purchased 
with a pait only of the commodities, or, what is the same thing, with a 
part only of the puce of the commodities, which the industiy employed 
by an ecjual capit.il would have pioduced at home, had it been left to 
follow Its natuial course. The industry of the counliy, therefore, is 
thus turned away from a moie, to a less advantageous employment, 
and the exchangeable value of its annual produce, instead of being in- 
creased, according to the intention of the lawgiver, must necessarily be 
diminished by every such regulation. 

By means of such regulations, indeed, a particular manufacture may 
sometimes be acquired sooner than it could have been otherwise, and 
after a certain time may be made at home as cheap or cheaper than in 
the foreign countiy. But though the industiy of the society may be 
thus carried with advantage into a particular channel sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, it will by no means follow that the sum 
total, either of its industry, or of its revenue, can ever be augmented 
by any such regulation. The industry of the society can augment only 
in proportion as its capital augments, and its capital can augment only 
in proportion to what can be gradually saved out of its revenue. But 
the immediate effect of eyery such regulation is to diminish its revenuei 

?3 * 
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and what diminishes its revenue is certainly not very likely to augment 
its capital faster than it would have augmented of its own accord, had 
both their capital and their 'industry been left to find out their 
natural employments. 

Though for want of such regulations the society should never acquire 
the proposed manufacture, it would not, upon that account, necessarily 
be the poorer in any one period of its duration. In every period of its 
duration its whole capital and industry might still have been employed, 
though upon different objects, in the manner that was most advant.age- 
ous at the time. In every period its revenue might have been the 
greatest which its capital could afford, and both capital and revenue 
might have been augmented with the greatest possible rapidity. 

The natural advantages which one country has over another in 
producing particular commodities are sometimes so great, that it is 
acknowledged by all the world to be in vain to struggle with them. 
By means of glasses, hotbeds, and hot-walls, very good grapes can be 
raised in .Scotland, and very good wine too can be made of them at 
about thirty times the expense foi which at least equally good can be 
brought from foreign countries. Would it be a reasonable law to pro- 
hibit the importation of all foreign wines merely to encourage the making 
of claret and burgundy m Scotland ? But if there would be a manifest 
absurdity in turning towards any employment, thirty times more of 
the capital and industry of the country than would be necessary to 
purchase from foreign countries an equal quantity of the commodities 
wanted, there must be an absurdity, though not altogether so glaring, 
yet exactly of the same kind, m turning towaids any such employment 
a thirtieth, or even a thiee hundredth part more of cither. Whether 
the advantages which one country has over another be natural or ac- 
quired, IS in this respect of no consequence. As long as the one country 
has those advantages, and the other wants them, it will always be more 
advantageous for the latter rather to buy of the former than to make. 
It is an acquired advantage only which one artificer has over his 
neighbour who exercises another trade ; and yet they both find it more 
advantageous to buy of one another, than to make what does not be- 
long to their particular trades. 

Merchants and manufactuiers are the people who derive the greatest 
advantage from this monopoly of the home market. The prohibition 
of the inipoitationof foreign cattle, and of sale provisions, together with 
the high duties upon foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, are not near so advantageous to the graziers 
and farmers of Great Britain, as other regulations of the same kind are 
to its merchants and manufacturers. Manufactures, those of the finer 
kind especially, are more easily transported from one country to another 
than corn or cattle. It is in the fetching and carrying manufactures, 
accordingly, that foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manufactures, 
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a very small advantage will enable foreigners to undersell our own 
workmen, even in the home market. It will require a very great one 
to enable them to do so in the rude produce of the soil. If the free 
importation of foreign manufactures were permitted, several of the 
home manufactures would probably suffer, and some of them, perhaps, 
go to ruin altogether, and a considerable part of the stock and industry 
at present employed in them would be forced to find out some other 
employment. But the freest importation of the rude produce of the 
soil could have no such effect upon the agriculture of the country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, were made ever so 
free, so few could be imported, that the grazing trade of Great Britain 
could be little affected by it. Live cattle are, perhaps, the only com- 
modity of which the transportation is more expensive by sea than by 
land. By land they carry themselves to market. By sea, not only the 
cattle, but their food and their water too, must be carried at no small 
expense and inc®nvcniency. The short sea passage between Ireland and 
Great Britain, renders the importation of lush cattle more easy. But 
though the free importation of them, which was lately permitted only 
for a limited time, were rendered perpetual {It has long been so, 1 869 ), 
it could have no considerable effect upon the interest of the graziers of 
Great Britain. Those parts of Great Biitain which border upon the 
Irish sea are all glazing countries. lush cattle could never be imported 
for their use, but must be driven through those very extensive countries, 
at no small expense and inconvcniency, before they could arrive at 
their proper maiket. Fat cattle could not be diiven so fitr. Lean cattle, 
therefore, only could be imported, and such importation could interfere, 
not with the interest of the feeding or fattening countries, to which, by 
icducing the price of lean cattle, it would rather be advantageous, but 
with that of the breeding countries only. The small number of Irish 
cattle imported since their impoitation was permitted, together with 
the good price at which lean cattle still continue to sell, seem to de- 
monstrate that even the bleeding countries of Great Britain are never 
likely to be much affected by the fiee importation of Irish cattle. The 
common people of Ireland, indeed, are said to have sometimes opposed 
with violence the exportation of their cattle. But if the exporters 
had found any great advantage in continuing the trade, they could 
easily, when the law was on their side, have conquered the oppo- 
sition of the Irish mobs. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, must always be highly im- 
proved, whereas breeding countries are generally uncultivated. The 
high price of lean cattle, by augmenting the value of uncultivated land, 
is like a bounty against improvement. To any country which was 
highly improved throughout, it would be more advantageous to import 
its lean cattle than to breed them. The province of Holland, accord- 
ingly, is said to follow this maxim at present. The mountains of Scot- 
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land, Wales, and Northumberland, indeed, are countries not capable 
of much improvement, and seem destined by nature to be the breeding 
countries of Great Britain. The freest importation of foreign cattle 
could have no other effect than to hinder those breeding countries from 
taking advantage of the increasing population and impiovement of the 
rest of the kingdom, from raising their price to an exorbitant height, 
and from laying a real tax upon all the more inipioved and cultivated 
parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in the same manner, could 
have as little effect upon the interest of the graziers of Gieat Britain as 
that of live cattle. Salt piovisions are not only a very bulky com- 
modity, but when compared with fresh meat, they are a commodity 
f.^th of worse quality and, as they cost more labour and expense, of 
higher price. They could never, therefore, come into competition with 
the fresh meat, though they might with the salt provisions of the 
country. They might be used for victualling ships for distant voyages, 
and such like uses, but could never make any considerable part of the 
food of the people. The sm.all quantity of salt provisions imported 
from Ireland since their importation was rendered free, is an experi- 
mental proof that our grazieis have nothing to appiehcnd fiom it It 
does not appear that the price of butchei’s-mcat has ever been sensibly 
affected by it. 

Even the free impoit.ation of foreign corn could veiy little affect the 
interest of the farmcis of Gicat Biitain. Corn is a much more bulky 
commodity than bulcher’s-meat. A pound of wheat at a penny is as 
dear as a pound of butchcr’s-meat at fourpencc. The small quantity 
of foreign corn imported even in times of the gicatest scarcity, may 
satisfy our farmers that they can have nothing to fear fiom the freest 
importation. The avciage quantity imported one yeai with another, 
amounts only, according to the very well informed author of the tracts 
upon the corn trade, to twenty-three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-eight quaiteis of all soils of giain, and docs not exceed the five 
hundredth and seventy-one pait of the annual consumption. But as 
the bounty upon coin occ.tsions a greater exportation in years of 
plenty, so it must of consequence oci .i^ion a greater importation in 
years of scarcity, than in the actual state of tillage would otherwise 
take place. By means of it, the plenty of one vear docs not compensate 
the scarcity of another, and as the average quantity exported is neces- 
sarily augmented by it, so must likewise, m the actual state of tillage, 
the average quantity imported. If there were no bounty, as less corn 
would be exported, so it is probable that, one year with another, less 
would be imported than at present. The corn merchants, the fetchers 
and carriers of corn between Great Britain and foreign countries, would 
have much less employment, and might suffer considerably ; but the 
country gentlemen and farmers could suffer very little. It is in the 
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corn merchants accordingly, rather than in the country gentlemen and 
farmers, that I have observed the greatest anxiety for the renewal and 
continuation of the bounty. {Repealed in 1815.) 

Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their great honour, of all 
people, the least subject to the wretched spirit of monopoly. The 
undertaker of a great manufactory is sometimes alarmed if another 
work of the same kind is established within twenty miles of him. The 
Dutch undertaker of the woollen manufacture at Abbeville stipulated 
that no work of the same kind should be established within thirty 
leagues of that city. Farmeis and country gentlemen, on the contrary, 
are generally disposed rather to promote than to obstruct the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of their neighbours’ farms and estates. They 
have no secrets, such as those of the greater pait of manufacturers, 
but are generally rather fond of communicating to their neighbours, 
and of extending as far as possible any new practice which they have 
found to be advantageous. Ptus Questus, says old Cato, stabilis- 
simusque, ininimeque mvidtosusj vitnimeque male cogttantes, snnt, qui 
tn eo studio occtipaii sunt. Country gentlemen and farmers, dispersed 
in different parts of the country, cannot so easily combine as merchants 
and manufacturers, who being collected into towns, and accustomed to 
that exclusive corporation spirit which prevails in them, naturally 
endeavour to obtain against all their countrymen, the same exclusive 
privilege which they generally possess against the inhabitants of their 
respective towns. They accordingly seem to have been the original 
inventors of those restraints upon the importation of foreign goods, 
which secure to them the monopoly of the home market. It was pro- 
bably in imitation of them, and to put themselves upon a level with 
those who, they found, were disposed to oppress them, that the country 
gentlemen and farmers of Great Britain so far forgot the generosity 
which is natural to their station, as to demand the exclusive privilege 
of supplying their countrymen with corn and butcher’s-meat. They 
did not perhaps take time to consider, how much less their interest 
could be affected by the freedom of trade, than that of the people 
whose example they followed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of foreign corn and 
cattle, is in reality to enact, that the population and industry of the 
country shall at no time exceed what the rude produce of its own soil 
can maintain. 

There seem, however, to be two cases in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign, for the encouiagement 
of domestic industry. 

The first is, when some particular sort of industry is necessary for 
the defence of the country. The defence of Great Britain, for example 
depends very much upon the number of its sailors and shipping. The 
act of navigation, therefore, very properly endeavours to give the sailors 
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and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
country, in some cases, by absolute prohibitions, and in others by heavy 
burdens upon the shipping of foreign countries. The following are the 
principal dispositions of this act. 

I. All ships, of which the ownei s, masters, and three-fourths of the 
manners are not British subjects, are prohibited, upon pain of forfeiting 
ship and cargo, from trading to the British settlements and plantations, 
or from being employed m the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

II. A great variety of the most bulky articles of importation can be 
brought into Great Britain only, cither m such ships as are above 
described, or in ships of the country where those goods are produced, 
and of which the owners, masters, and three-fouiths of the manners, 
are of that particular country; and when imported even in ships of this 
latter kind, they are subject to double aliens’ duty. If imported in ships 
of any other country, the penalty is forfcituie of ship and goods. When 
this act was made, the Dutch were, what they still are, the great 
carriers of Europe, and by this regulation they were entirely excluded 
from being the carriers to Great Bntain, or from importing to us the 
goods of any other European country. 

III. A great variety of the most bulky articles of importation are 
prohibited from being imported, even in British ships, from any country 
but that m which they are pioduced; under pain of forfeiting ship and 
cargo. This regulation too was probably intended against the Dutch. 
Holland was then, as now, the great emporium for all European goods, 
and by this regulation, British ships were hindered from loading in 
Holland the goods of any other European country. 

IV. Salt fish of all kinds, whale-fins, whale-bone, oil, and blubber, 
not caught by and cured on board British vessels, when imported into 
Great Britain, are subjected to double aliens’ duty. The Dutch, »s 
they are still the principal, were then- the only fishers m Europe that 
attempted to supply foreign nations with fish. By this regulation, a 
very heavy burden was laid upon their supplying Great Britain. 

When the act of navigation was made, though England and Holland 
were not actually at war, the most violent animosity subsisted between 
the two nations. It had begun dining the government of the Long 
Parliament, which first framed this act, and it broke out soon after in 
the Dutch wars during that of the Piotcctor and of Charles the Second. 
It is not impossible, therefoie, that some of the regulations of this 
famous act may have proceeded from national animosity. They are 
as wise, however, as if they had all been dictated by the most deli- 
berate wisdom. National animosity at that particular time aimed at 
the very same object which the most deliberate wisdom would have 
recommended, the diminution of the naval power of Holland, the only 
naval power which could endanger the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favourable to foreign commerce, or to 
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the growth of that opulence which can arise from it. The interest of a 
nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations is, like that of a 
merchant with regard to the different people with whom he deals, to 
buy as cheap and to sell as dear as possible. But it will be most likely 
to buy cheap, when by the most perfect freedom of trade it encourages 
all nations to bring to it the goods which it has occasion to purchase; 
and, for the same reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, when its 
markets are thus filled with the greatest number of buyers. The act 
of navigation, it is true, lays no burden upon foreign ships that come 
to export the produce of British industry. Even the ancient aliens’ 
duty, which used to be paid upon all goods exported as well as im- 
poi ted, has, by several subsequent acts, been taken off from the greater 
part of the articles of exportation. But if foreigners, either by pro- 
hibitions or high duties, are hindered from coming to sell, they cannot 
always afford to come to buy ; because coming without a cargo, they 
must lose the freight from their own country to Great Britain, By 
diminishing the number of sellers, therefore, we necessarily diminish 
that of buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, 
but to sell oil! own cheaper, than if there was a more perfect freedom 
of trade. _^s much more importancej^h^^opu- 

fc^^Tatmns of Eh^WdT " 

The second case in which it will generally be advantageous to lay 
some burden upon foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry, 
is when some tax is imposed at home upon the produce of the latter. 
I n this case, it seems reasonable that an equal tax should be imposed 
upon the like produce of the former. This would not give the monopoly 
of the home market to domestic industry, nor turn towards a particular 
eifiployment a greater share of the stock and labour of the country 
than what would naturally go to it. It would only hinder any part of 
what would naturally go to it from being turned away by the tax, into 
a less natural direction, and would leave the competition between 
foreign and domestic industry, after the tax, as nearly as possible upon 
the same footing as before it. In Great Britain, when any such tax is 
laid upon the produce of domestic industry, it is usual at the same time, 
in order to stop the clamorous complaints of our merchants and manu- 
facturers, that they will be undersold at home, to lay a much heavier 
duty upon the importation of all foreign goods of the same kind. 

This second limitation of the freedom of trade according to some 
people should, upon some occasions, be extended much farther than to 
the precise foreign commodities which could come into competition 
with those which had been taxed at home. When the necessaries of 
life have been taxed in any country, it becomes proper, they pretend, 
to tax not only the like necessaries of life imported from other countries, 
but all sorts of foreign goods which can come into competition with 
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anything that is the produce of domestic industry. Subsistence, they 
say, becomes necessarily dearer in consequence of such taxes ; and the 
price of labour must always rise with the price of the labourers’ sub- 
sistence. Every commodity, therefore, which is the produce of domestic 
industry, though not immediately taxed itself, becomes dearer in con- 
sequence of such taxes, because the labour which produces it becomes 
so. Such taxes, therefore, are really equivalent, they say, to a tax 
upon every particular commodity produced at home. In order to put 
domestic upon the same footing with foreign industry, therefore, it 
becomes necessary, they think, to lay some duty upon every foreign 
commodity, equal to this enhancement of the price of the home com- 
modities with which it can come into competition. 

Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, such as those in Great 
Britain upon soap, salt, leather, candles, etc., necessarily raise the price 
of labour, and consequently that of all other commodities, I shall con- 
sider hereafter, when I come to treat of taxes. Supposing, however, 
in the meantime, that they have this effect, and they have it undoubt- 
edly, this general enhancement of the price of all commodities, in con- 
sequence of that of labour, is a case which differs in the two following 
respects fiom that of a particular commodity, of which the price was 
enhanced by a paiticular tax immediately imposed upon it. 

I. It might always be known with great exactness how far the price 
of such a commodity could be enhanced by such a tax ; but how far 
the general enhancement of the piicc of labour might affect that of 
every different commodity about which labour was employed, could 
never be known with any tolerable exactness. It would be impossible, 
therefore, to proportion with any tolerable exactness the tax upon every 
foreign, to this enhancement of the puce of every home commodity. 

II. Taxes upon the necessaries of life have nearly the same effect 
upon the circumstances of the people as a poor soil and a bad climate. 
Provisions are thereby lendercd dearer in the same manner as if it 
required extraoidmary labour and expense to raise them. As in the 
natural scaicity arising fiom soil and climate, it would be absurd to 
direct the people m w hat manner they ought to employ their capitals and 
industry, so is it likewise in the artitieial scarcity arising from such 
taxes. To be Iclt to accommodate, as well as they could, their industry 
to their situation, and to find out those employments in which, notwith- 
standing their unfavourable circumstances, tlKy might have some ad- 
vantage either in the home or in the foreign market, is what in both 
cases would evidently be most for their advantage. To lay a new tax 
upon them, because they are already overburdened with taxes, and 
because they already pay too dear for the necessaries of life, to make 
them likewise pay too dear for the greater part of other commodities, is 
certainly a most absurd way of making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, are a curse 
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equal to the barrenness of the earth and the inclemency of the heavens; 
and yet it is in the richest and most industrious countries that they have 
been most generally imposed. No other countries could support so 
great a disorder. As the strongest bodies only can live and enjoy 
health, under an unwholesome regimen ; so the nations only, that in 
every sort of industry have the greatest natural and acquired advan- 
tages, can subsist and prosper under such taxes. Holland is the country 
in Europe in which they abound most, and which from peculiar circum- 
stances continues to prosper, not by means of them, as has been most 
absurdly supposed, but m spite of them. 

As there are two cases in which it will generally be advantageous to 
lay some burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, so there are two others m which it may sometimes be a matter 
of deliberation ; in the one, how far it is proper to continue the free 
importation of certain foreign goods ; and in the other, how far, or in 
what manner, it may be proper to restore that free importation after it 
has been for some time interrupted. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of deliberation how 
far it is proper to continue the free impoitation of certain foreign goods, 
is, when some foreign nation restrains by high duties or prohibitions 
the importation of some of our manufactures into their country. Re- 
venge in this case naturally dictates retaliation, and that we should 
impose the like duties and prohibitions upon the importation of some 
or all of their manufactures into ours. Nations accordingly seldom 
fail to retaliate in this manner. The French have been particularly 
forward to favour their own manufactures by restraining the importa- 
tion of such foreign goods as could come into competition with them. 
In this consisted a great part of the policy of Mr. Colbert, who, not- 
withstanding his gieat abilities, seems in this casTlo havehren imposed 
upon by the sophistry of merchants and manufacturers, who are always 
demanding a monopoly against their countiymen. It is at present the 
opinion of the most intelligent men m France that his operations of 
this kind have not been benchcial to Ins country. That minister, by 
the tariff of 1667, imposed very high duties upon a great number of 
foreign manufactures. Upon his icfusing to moderate them in favour 
of the Dutch, they in 1671 piohibitcd the importation of the wines, 
brandies, and manufactures of Fiance. The war of 1672 seems to 
have been in part occasioned by this commercial dispute. The peace 
of Nimeguen put an end to it m 1678, by moderating some of those 
duties in favour of the Dutch, who in consequence took off their pro- 
hibition. It was about the same time that the French and English 
began mutually to oppress each other’s industry, by the like duties and 
prohibitions, of which the French, however, seem to have set the first 
example. The spirit of hostility which has subsisted between the two 
nations ever since, has hitherto hindered them from being moderated on 
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either side. In 1697 the English prohibited the importation of bone- 
lace, the manufacture of Flanders. The government of that country, 
at that time under the dominion of Spain, prohibited in return the im- 
portation of English woollens. In 1700, the prohibition of importing 
bonelace into England, was taken off upon condition that the importa- 
tion of the English woollens into Flanders should be put on the same 
footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, when there 
is a probability that they will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of a great foreign market 
will generally more than compensate the transitory inconveniency of 
paying dearer during a short time for some sorts of goods. To judge 
whether such retaliations are likely to produce such an effect, doe's not, 
perhaps, belong so much to the science of a legislator, whose delibera- 
tions ought to be governed by general principles which are always the 
same, as to th e skill of t hat insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called 

p gtatPQnnaT^ pppnlitTTlTn^ whr.g rriunrllc gfg dltfiCtCd by the momen^ 

ary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no probability that any such 
repcal 'can be piocured, it seems a bad method of compensating the 
injury done to ceitam classes of our people, to do another injury our- 
selves, not only to those classes, but to almost all the other classes of 
them. When our neighbours prohibit some manufacture of ours, we 
generally pi ohibit, not only the same, for that alone would seldom 
affect them considerably, but some other manufacture of theirs. This 
may no doubt give encouiagenient to some particular class of workmen 
among ourselves, and by excluding some of their rivals, may enable 
them to raise their puce in the home market. Those workmen, how- 
ever, who suffered by our neighbours’ piohibition will not be benefited 
by ours. On the contraiy, they and almost all the other classes of our 
citizens will theicby be obliged to pay dearer than befoie for certain 
goods. Every such law, therefore, imposes a leal tax upon the whole 
countrj', not in favour of that particular class of workmen who were 
injured by our ncighbouis’ piohibilion, but of some other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a mattci of deliberation, how 
far, or in what manner it is proper to rcstoie the free importation of 
foreign goods, after it has been for some time interrupted, is, when par- 
ticular manufactures, by means of high duties or prohibitions upon all 
foreign goods which can come into competition with them, have been 
so far extended as to employ a great multitude of hands. Humanity 
may in this case require that the freedom of trade should be restored 
only by slow gradatioHs, and with a good deal of reserve and circum- 
spection. Were those high duties and prohibitions taken away all at 
once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be poured so fast 
into the home market, as to deprive all at once many thousands of our 
people of their ordinary employment and means of subsistence. The 
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disorder which this would occasion might no doubt be very consider- 
able. It would in all probability, however, be much less than is com- 
monly imagined, for the two following reasons. 

First, all those manufactures, of which any part is commonly exported 
to other European countries without a bounty, could be very little 
affected by the freest importation of foreign goods. Such manufactures 
must be sold as cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the same 
quality and kind, and consequently must be sold cheaper at home. 
They would still, therefore, keep possession of the home market, and 
though a capricious man of fashion might sometimes prefer foreign 
wares, merely because they were foreign, to cheaper and better goods 
of the same kind that were made at home, this folly could, from the 
nature of things, extend to so few, that it could make no sensible im- 
pression upon the general employment of the people. But a great part 
of all the different branches of our woollen manufacture, of our tanned 
leather, and of our hardware, are annually exported to other European 
countries without any bounty, and these are the manufactures which 
employ the greatest number of hands. The silk, perhaps, is the manu- 
facture which would suffer the most by this freedom of trade, and after 
it the linen, though the latter much less than the former. 

Secondly, though a great number of people should, by thus restoring 
the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once out of their ordinary 
employment and common method of subsistence, it would by no 
means follow that they would thereby be deprived either of employ- 
ment or subsistence. By the reduction of the army and navy at the 
end of the late war, more than a hundred thousand soldiers and sea- 
men, a number equal to what is employed in the greatest manufactures, 
were all at once thrown out of their ordinary employment ; but, though 
they no doubt suffered some inconveniency, they were not thereby 
deprived of all employment and subsistence. The greater part of the 
seamen, it is probable, gradually betook themselves to the merchant- 
service as they could find occasion, and in the meantime both they 
and the soldiers were absorbed in the great mass of the people, and 
employed in a great variety of occupations. Not only no great con- 
vulsion, but no sensible disorder arose from so great a change m the 
situation of more than a hundred thousand men, all accustomed to the 
use of arms, and many of them to rapine and plunder. The number 
of vagrants was scarce anywhere sensibly increased by it, even the 
wages of labour were not reduced by it in any occupation, so far as I 
have been able to learn, except in that of seamen in the merchant- 
service. But if we compare together the habits of a soldier and of 
any sort of manufacturer, we shall find that those of the latter do not 
tend so much to disqualify him from being employed in a new trade, 
as those of the former from being employed in any. The manufacturer 
has always been accustomed to look for his subsistence from his labour 
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only : the soldier to expect it from his pay. Application and industry 
have been familiar to the one ; idleness and dissipation to the other. 
But it is surely much easier to change the direction of industry»from 
one sort of labour to another, than to turn idleness and dissipation to 
any. To the greater part of manufactures besides, it has already been 
observed, there are other collateral manufactures of so similar a nature, 
that a workman can easily transfer his industry from one of them to 
another. The greater part of such workmen too are occasionally 
employed in countiy labour. The stock which employed them in a 
particular manufacture before, will still remain m the country to employ 
an equal number of people in some other way. The capital of the 
country icmaining the same, the demand for labour will likewise be 
the same, or very nearly the same, though it may be exerted in 
different places and for different occupations. Soldiers and seamen, 
indeed, when dischaigcd from the king’s service, arc at liberty to 
exercise any tiade, within any town or place of Great Biitain or 
Ireland. Let the same natural libcity of exeicising wliat species of 
industry they please, be lestoied to all His Majesty’s subjects, m the 
same manner as to soldiers and seamen ; that is, break down the 
exclusive privileges of corporations, and repeal the statute of appren- 
ticeship, both which aie real encioachments upon natural liberty, and 
add to these the lepeal of the law of settlements, so that a poor work- 
man, when thrown out of employment either in one trade, or m one 
place, may seek for it m another tiade or in anothei place, without the 
fear either of a pioscciilion oi of a removal, and neither the public nor 
the individuals will siilfer much more from the oct.isional disbanding 
son c particular classes of mjmif.vcturcrs, than from that of soldiers, 
Our manufacturers have no doubt gioat meiit with tlicir country, but 
they cannot have more th.in those who defend it with their blood, nor 
deserve to be treated with moic delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of tiade should ever be cntiiely 
restoied in Great Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceania or 
Utopia should ever be established in it. Not only the prejudices of 
the public, but what is much more unconqueiable, the piivate interests 
of many individuals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the officers of the 
army to oppose with the same zeal and unanimity any reduction in the 
number of forces, -vith which master manufacturers set themselves 
agamst every law that is likely to increase the number of their rivals 
in the home market ; were the former to animate the soldiers, in the 
same manner as the latter enflame their workmen, to attack with 
violence and outrage the proposers of any such regulation, — to attempt 
to reduce the army would be as dangerous as it has now become to 
attempt to diminish in any respect the monopoly which our manufac- 
turers have obtained against us. This monopoly has so much increased 
the number of some particular tribes of them that, like qn overgrowq 
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Standing anny, they have become formidable to the government, and 
upon many occasions intimidate the legislature. The member of par- 
liament -who supports every proposal for strengthening this monopoly, 
is sure to acquire not only the reputation of understanding trade, but 
great popularity and influence with an order of men whose numbers 
and wealth render them of great importance. If he opposes them, on 
the central y, and still more if he has authority enough to be able to 
thwart them, neither the most acknowledged probity, nor the highest 
rank, nor the greatest public services, can protect him from the most 
infamous abuse and detr.action, from personal insults, nor sometimes 
from real danger, arising from the insolent outrage of furious and dis- 
appointed monopolists. 

The undertaker of a great manufacture, who, by the home markets 
being suddenly laid open to the competition of foreigners, should be 
obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt suflcr very consideiably. 
That part of his capital which had usually been employed in purchasing 
mateiials and in paying his woikmcn might, ivilhout much difficulty 
perhaps, find another employment. But that part of it which was 
fixed m workhouses, and in the instruments of trade, could scarce be 
disposed-of without considerable loss. The equitable regard, there- 
fore, to his interest requires that changes of this kind should never be 
introduced suddenly, but slowly, gradually, and after a very long warn- 
ing. The legislature, were it possible that its deliberations could be 
always directed, not by the clamorous importunity of partial interests, 
but by an extensive view of the general good, ought upon this very 
account, perhaps, to be particularly careful neither to establish any 
new monopolies of this kind, nor to extend further those which are 
already established. Every such regulation introduces some degree of 
leal disorder into the constitution of the state, which it will be difficult 
afterwards to cure without occasioning another disorder. 

How far it may be proper to impose taxes upon the importation of 
foreign goods, in order, not to prevent their irapoitation, but to raise a 
revenue for government, 1 shall consider hereafter when I come to 
treat of taxes. Taxes imposed with a view to prevent, or even to 
diminish importation, are evidently as destructive of the revenue of the 
customs as of the freedom of trade. 
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Chap. Ill, — Of ihe extraordinary Restraints upon the Importation of 
Goods of almost all Kinds, from those Countries with which the 
Balance is supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Part I. — Of the Unreasonableness of those Restraints, even upon the 
Principles of the Commercial System. 

To lay extraordinary restraints upon the importation of goods of 
almost all kinds from those particular countries with which the balance 
of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous, is the second expedient by 
which the commercial system proposes to increase the quantity of gold 
and silver. Thus in Great Britain, Silesia lawns may be imported for 
home consumption, upon paying certain duties ; but French cambrics 
and lawns are prohibited to be imported, except into the port of 
London, there to be warehoused for exportation. Higher duties are 
imposed upon the wines of France than upon those of Portugal, or 
indeed of any other country. By what is called the impost 1692, a 
duty of five-and-twenty per cent, of the rate or value, was laid upon 
all French goods ; while the goods of other nations were, the greater 
part of them, subjected to much lighter duties, seldom exceeding five 
per cent The wine, brandy, salt and vinegar of France were indeed 
excepted ; these commodities being subjected to other heavy duties, 
either by other laws, or by particular clauses of the same law. In 
1696, a second duty of twenty-five per cent., the first not having been 
thought a sufficient discouragement, was imposed upon all French 
goods, except brandy ; together with a new duty of five-and-twenty 
pounds upon the ton of French wine, and another of fifteen pounds 
upon the ton of French vinegar. French goods have never been 
omitted in any of those general subsidies, or duties of five per cent., 
which have been imposed upon all, or the gi eater part of the goods 
enumerated in the book of rates. If we count the one third and the 
two third subsidies as making a complete subsidy between them, there 
have been five of these general subsidies ; so that before the commence- 
ment of the present war seventy-five pei cent, may be considered as 
the lowest duty, to which the greater pait of the goods of the growth, 
produce, or manufactuie of Fiance weie liable. But upon the greater 
part of the goods, those duties are equivalent to a prohibition. The 
French in their turn have, I believe, treated our goods and manufac- 
tures just as hardly ; though I am not well acquainted with the par- 
ticular hardships which they have imposed upon them. Those mutual 
restraints have put an end to almost all fair commerce between the two 
nations, and smugglers are now the principal importers, either of 
British goods into France, or of French goods into Great Britain. The 
principles which I have been examining in the foregoing chapter took 
their origin from private interest and the spirit of monopoly ; those 
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which I am going to examine in this, from national prejudice and 
animosity. They are, accordingly, as might well be expected, still more 
unreasonable. They are so, even upon the principles of the commer- 
cial system. 

First, though it were certain that in the case of a free trade between 
France and England, for example, the balance would be in favour of 
France, it would by no means follow that such a trade would be 
disadvantageous to England, or that the general balance of its whole 
trade would thereby be turned more against it. If the wines of France 
are better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or its linens than those 
of Germany, it would be more advantageous for Gieat Britain to pur- 
chase both the wine and the foreign linen which it had occasion for of 
France, than of Portugal and Germany. Though the value of the 
annual importations from France would thereby be greatly augmented, 
the value of the whole annual importations would be diminished, in 
proportion as the French goods of the same quality were cheaper than 
those of the other two countries. This would be the case, even upon 
the supposition that the whole French goods imported were to be con- 
sumed in Great Biitain. 

But, secondly, a great part of them might be re-exported to other 
countries, where, being sold with profit, they might bring back a return 
equal in value, perhaps, to the prime cost of the whole French goods 
imported. What has frequently been said of the East India trade might 
possibly be true of the French; that though the greater part of East 
India goods viere bought with gold and silver, the re-exportation of a 
part of them to other countries brought back more gold and silver to 
that which carried on the trade than the prime cost of the whole’ 
amounted to. One of the most important branches of the Dutch trade 
at present consists in the carriage of French goods to other European 
countries. Some part even of the Fiench wine drank in Great Britain 
is clandestinely imported from Holland and Zealand. If there was 
either a free trade between France and England, or if French goods 
could be imported upon paying only the same duties as those of other 
European nations, to be drawn back upon exportation, England might 
have some share of a trade which is found so advantageous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, theie is no certain criterion by which we can 
determine on which side what is called the balance between any two 
countries lies, or which of them exports to the greatest value. National 
piejiidice and animoisity, prompted .always by the private interests of 
particular traders, are the principles which generally direct our judg- 
ment upon all questions concerning it. There are two criterions, 
however, which have frequently been appealed to upon such occasions, 
the custom-house books and the course of exchange. The custom-house 
books, I think, it is now generally acknowledged, are a very uncertain 
criterion, on account of the inaccuracy of the valuation at which the 
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greater part of goods are rated in them. The course of exchange 
is, perhaps, almost equally so. 

When the exchange between two places, such as London and Paris, 
is at par, it is said to be a sign that the debts due from London to Paris 
are compensated by those due from Paris to London. On the contrary, 
when a premium is paid at London for a bill upon Paris, it is said to 
be a sign that the debts due from London to Pans are not compensated 
by those due from Pans to London, but that a balance in money must 
be sent out from the latter place ; for the risk, trouble, and expense of 
exporting winch the premium is both demanded and given. But the ordi- 
nary state of debt and cicdit between those two cities must necessarily 
be regulated, it is said, by the ordinal y course of their dealings with one 
another. When neither of them imports from the other to a greater 
amount than it exports to th.it other, the debts and credits of each may 
compensate one another. But when one of them imports from the 
other to a greater value than it exports to that other, the former neces- 
sarily becomes indebted to the latter in a greater sum than the latter 
becomes indebted to it: the debts and credits of each do not compen- 
sate one another, and money must be sent out from that place of which 
the debts overbalance the credits. The ordinary course of exchange, 
thcicfore, being an indication of the oidinary state of debt and credit 
between two places, it must likewise be an indication of the ordin- 
ary course of their exports and imports, as must these necessaiily 
regulate that state. 

But though the ordinary course of exchange should be allowed to be 
a sufficient indication of the ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two places, it would not fiom thence follow, that the balance of 
trade was m favour of that place which had the ordinary state of debt 
and credit in its favour. The ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two places is not always entirely regulated by the ordinary course 
of their dealings with one another ; but is often influenced by that of 
the dealings of either with many other places. If it is usual, for ex- 
ample, for the merchants of England to pay for the goods which they 
buy of Hamburgh, Dantzic, Riga, etc., by bills upon Holland, the ordi- 
nary state of debt and credit between England and Holland will not 
be regulated entirely by the ordinary course of the dealings of those 
two countries with one another, but will bf' influenced by that of the 
dealings of England with those other places. England may be ob- 
liged to send out every year money to Holland, though its annual ex- 
ports to that country may exceed very mucli the annual value of its 
imports from thence ; and though what is called the balance of trade 
may be very much in favour of England. 

In the way, besides, in which the par of exchange has hitherto been 
computed, the ordinary course of exchange can afford no sufficient 
indication that the ordinary state of debt and credit is in favour of that 
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country which seems to have, or which is supposed to have, the ordi- 
nary course of exchange in its favour: or, in other words, the real 
exchange may be, and, in fact, often is so very different from the com- 
puted one, that from the course of the latter, no certain conclusion 
can, upon many occasions, be drawn concerning that of the former. 

When for a sum of money paid in England, containing, according 
to the standard of the English mint, a certain number of ounces of 
pure silver, you receive a bill for a sum of money to be paid in France, 
containing, according to the standard of the French mint, an equal 
number of ounces of pure silver, exchange is said to be at par between 
England and France. When you pay more, you are supposed to give 
a premium, and exchange is said to be against England, and in favour 
of France. When you pay less, you aie supposed to get a premium, 
and exchange is said to be against France, and m favour of England. 

But, first, we cannot always judge of the value of the current money 
of different countries by the standard of their respective mints. In 
some it is more, in others it is less, worn, dipt, and otherwise degenc- 
lated from that standard. But the value of the current coin of every 
country, compared with that of any other country, is in proportion, not 
to the quantity of pure silver which it ought to contain, but to that 
which It actually does contain. Before the reformation of the silver 
com in King William’s time, exchange between England and Holland, 
computed, in the usual manner, according to the standard of their re- 
spective mints, was five-and-twenty per cent, against England. But the 
’value of the current coin of England, as we learn from Mr. Lowndes, 
was at that time rather more than five-and-twenty per cent, below its 
standard value. The real exchange, therefore, may even at that time 
have been in favour of England, notwithstanding the computed ex- 
change was so much against it; a smaller number of ounces of pure 
silver, actually paid m England, may have purchased a bill for a greater 
number of ounces of pure silver to be paid in Holland, and the man 
who was supposed to give, may in reality have got the premium. The 
French com was, before the late reformation of the English gold coin, 
much less worn than the English, and was, perhaps, two or three per 
cent, nearer its standard. If the computed exchange with France, 
therefore, was not more than two or three per cent, against England, 
the real exchange might have been in its favour. Since the reforma- 
tion of the gold com, the exchange has been constantly in favour of 
England, and against France. 

Secondly, in some countnes, the expense of coinage is defrayed by 
the government ; in others, it is defrayed by the private people, who 
carry their bullion to the mint, and the government even derives some 
revenue from the coinage. In England it is defrayed by the govern- 
ment, and if you carry a pound weight of standard silver to the mint, 
you get back sixty-two shillings, containing a pound weight of the like 
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Standard silver. In France, a duty of eight per cent, is deducted from 
the coinage, which not only defrays the expense of it, but affords a 
small revenue to the government. In England, as the coinage costs 
nothing, the current coin can never be much more valuable than the 
quantity of bullion which it actually contains. In France, the work- 
manship, as you pay for it, adds to the value, in the same manner as 
to that of wrought plate. A sum of French money, therefore, contain- 
ing a certain weight of pure silver, is more valuable than a sum of 
English money containing an equal weight of pure silver, and must 
require more bullion, or other commodities, to purchase it. Though 
the current coin of the two countries, therefore, were equally near the 
standards of their respective mints, a sum of English money could not 
well purchase a sum of French money, containing an equal number of 
ounces of pure silver, nor consequently a bill upon France for such a 
sum. If for such a bill no more additional money was paid than what 
was sufficient to compensate the expense of the French coinage, the 
real exchange might be at par between the two countries, their debts 
and credits might naturally compensate one another, while the com- 
puted exchange was considerably in favour of France. If less than 
this was paid, the real exchange might be m favour of England, while 
the computed was in favour of France. 

Thirdly, and lastly, in some places, as at Amsterdam, Hamburgh, 
Venice, etc., foreign bills of exchange are paid in what they call bank 
money; while in others, as at London, Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, etc.,, 
they are paid in the common currency of the country. What is called 
bank money is always of more value than the same nominal sum of 
common currency. A thousand guilders in the bank of Amsterdam, 
for example, are of more value than a thousand guilders of Amsterdam 
currency. The difference between them is called the agio of the bank. 
w hjeh. at Amsterdam, is generally about five per cgB^ Supposing the 
current money o? the two counirl^ equally near to the standarjd of their 
respective mmts, and that the one pays foreign bills in this common 
currency, while the other pays them m the bank money, it is evident 
that the computed exchange may be in favour of that which pays in 
bank money, though the real exchange should be in favour of that 
which pays in current money; for the same reason that the computed 
exchange may be 5n favour of that which pa> s in better money, or in 
money nearer to i-s own standard, though the real exchange should be 
in favour of that which pays in worse. The computed exchange, before 
the late refoimation of the gold coin, was generally against London with 
Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, and, I believe, with all other places 
which pay in what is called bank money. It will by no means follow, 
however, that the real exchange was against it. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin, it has been in favour of London even with those 
places. The computed exchange has generally been in favour of 
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London with Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except France, 
I believe, with most other parts of Europe that pay in common cur- 
rency ; and it is not improbable that the real exchange was so too. 


Digression concerning Banks of Deposit, particularly concerning 
that of Amsterdam. 

The currency of a great state, such as France or England, generally 
consists almost entirely of its own com. Should this currency, there- 
fore, be at any time worn, dipt, or otherwise degraded below its 
standard value, the state by a refoimation of its coin can effectually 
re-establish its currency. But the currency of a small state, such as 
Genoa or Hamburgh, can seldom consist altogether in its own coin, 
but must be made up, in a great measure, of the coins of all the neigh- 
bouring states with which its inhabitants have a continual intercourse. 
Such a state, therefore, by reforming its coin, will not always be able 
to reform its eeiirency. If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this 
currency, the uncertain value of any sum, of what is in its own nature 
so uncertain, must render the exchange always very much against such 
a state, its currency being, m all foreign states, necessarily valued even 
below what it is worth. 

In order to remedy the inconvenience to which this disadvantageous 
exchange must have subjected their merchants, such small states, when 
they began to attend to the interest of trade, have ficquently enacted, 
that foreign bills of exchange of a certain value should bo paid, not in 
common currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books 
of a certain bank, established upon the ciedit and under the protection 
of the state ; this bank being always obliged to pay, in good and true 
money, exactly according to the standard of the state. The banks of 
Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and Nuremberg, seem to have 
been all originally established with this view, though some of them 
may have afterwards been made subservient to other purposes. The 
money of such banks being better than the common currency of the 
country, necessarily bore an agio, which was greater or smaller, 
according as the currency was supposed to be more or less degraded 
below the standard of the state. The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, 
for example, which is said to be commonly about fourteen per cent, is 
the supposed difference between the good standard money of the state, 
and the dipt, worn, and diminished currency poured into it from all 
the neighbouring states. 

Before 1609 the great quantity of dipt and worn foreign coin, which 
the extensive trade of Amsterdam brought from all parts of Europe, 
reduced the value of its currency about nine per cent, below that ot 
good money fresh from the mint. Such money no sooner appeared 
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than it was melted down or carried away, as it always is in such 
circumstances. The merchants, with plenty of currency, could 
not always find a sufficient quantity of good money to pay their 
bills of exchange ; and the value of those bills, in spite of several 
regulations which were made to prevent it, became in a great measure 
uncertain. 

In order to remedy these inconveniencies, a bank was established in 
1609 under the guarantee of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin, and the light and worn com of the countiy at its real intrinsic 
value in the good standard money of the country, deducting only so 
much as was necessary for defraying the expense of coinage, and the 
other necessary expense of management. For the value which re- 
mained, after this small deduction was made, it gave a credit in its 
books. This credit was called bank money, which, as it represented 
money exactly according to the standard of the mint, was always of 
the same real value, and intrinsically worth more than current money. 
It was at the same time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or negotiated 
at Anistcrdam of the value of six hundred guildeis and upwards should 
be paid in bank money, which at once took away all uncertainty in the 
value of those bills. Every merchant, in consequence of this regula- 
tion, was obliged to keep an account with the bank m order to pay his 
foreign bills of exchange, which necessarily occasioned a certain 
demand for bank money. 

Bank money, over and above both its intrinsic superiority to cur- 
rency, and the additional value which this demand necessarily gives it, 
has likewise some other advantages. It is secure from fire, robbery, 
and other accidents ; the city of Amsterdam is bound for it ; it can be , 
paid away by a simple transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the 
risk of transporting it from one place to another. In consequence of 
those diffeient advantages, it seems from the beginning to have borne 
an agio, and it is generally believed that all the money originally 
deposited in the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody caring to 
demand payment of a debt which he could sell for a premium m the 
market. By demanding payment of the bank, the owner of a bank 
credit would lose this premium. As a shilling fresh from the mint 
will buy no more goods in the market than one of our common worn 
shillings, so the good and true money which might be brought from 
the coffers of the bank into those of a private person, being mixed and 
confounded with the common currency of the country, would be of no 
more value than that currency, from which it could no longer be 
readily distinguished. While it remained in the coffers of the bank, 
its superiority was known and ascertained. When it had come into 
those of a private person, its supeiiority could not well be ascertained 
without more trouble than perhaps the difference was worth. By 
being brought from the coffers of the bank, besides, it lost all the 
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Other advantages of bank money : its security, its easy and safe trans- 
ferability, its use in paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and above 
all this, it could not be brought from those coffers, as it will appear by- 
and-by, without previously paying for the keeping. 

Those deposits of coin, or those deposits which the bank was bound 
to restore in coin, constituted the original capital of the bank, or the 
whole value of what was represented by what is called bank money. 
At piesent they are supposed to constitute but a very small part of it. 
In order to facilitate the ti'ade m bullion, the bank has been for these 
many years in the practice of giving credit in its books upon deposits 
of gold and silver bullion. This credit is generally about five per cent, 
below the mint price of such bullion. The bank grants at the same 
tune what is called a recipice or leccipt, entitling the person who makes 
the deposit, or the bearer, to take out the bullion again at any time 
within six months, upon retransferring to the bank a quantity of bank 
money equal to that for which credit had been given in its books when 
the deposit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per cent, for the 
keeping, if the deposit was in silver ; and one-half per cent, if it was 
in gold ; ljut at the same time declaring, that in default of such pay- 
ment, and upon the expiration of this term, the deposit should belong 
to the bank at the pi ice at which it had been received, or for which 
ciedit had been given in the transfer books. What is thus paid for 
the keeping of the deposit may be consideied as a sort of warehouse 
rent ; and why this warehouse rent should be so much dearer for gold 
than for silver, several different reasons have been assigned. The 
fineness of gold, it has been said, is more difficult to be ascertained 
than that of silver. F rauds arc more easily practised, and occasion a 
greater loss in the moie precious metal. Silver, besides, being the 
standard metal, the state, it has been said, wishes to encourage more 
the making of deposits of silver than those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion arc most commonly made when the price is 
somewhat lower that ordinary ; and they aie taken out again when it 
happens to rise. In Holland the market price of bullion is generally 
above the mint price, for the same reason that it was so in England 
before the late reformation of the gold coin. The difference is said to 
be commonly from about six to sixteen stivers upon the mark, or eight 
ounces of silver of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy. The bank 
price, or the credit which the bank gives for deposits of such silver 
(when made in foreign coin, of which the fineness is well known and 
ascertained, such as Mexico dollars), is twenty-two guilders the mark ; 
the mint price is about twenty-three guilders, and the market price is 
from twenty-three guilders six, to twenty-three guilders sixteen stivers, 
or from two to three per cent, above the mint price.* The proportions 

* The following are the prices at which the bank of Amsletdam at present (Septembelr, 
i;75) receives bullion and coin of different kinds:— 
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between the bank price, the mint price, and the market price of gold 
bullion, are nearly the same. A person can generally sell his receipt 
for the difference between the mint price of bullion and the market 
price. A receipt for bullion is almost always worth something, and it 
very seldom happens, therefore, that anybody suffers his receipt to 
expire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank at the pi ice at which it 
had been received, either by not taking it out before the end of the six 
months, or by neglecting to pay the one-fourth or one-half per cent, in 
order to obtain a new receipt for another six months. This, however, 
though it happens seldom, is said to happen sometimes, and more 
frequently with regard to gold, than with regard to silver, on account 
of the higher warehouse-rent which is paid for the keeping of the more 
precious metal. 

The pel son who by making a deposit of bullion obtains both a bank 
credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange as they become due 
with bis bank ciedits; and either sells or keeps his receipt according 
as he judges that the price of bullion is likely to rise or to fall. The 
receipt of the bank credit seldom keeps long together, and there is no 
occasion that they should. The pcison who has a receipt, and who 
wants to take out bullion, finds always plenty of bank credits, or bank 
money to buy at the oidinary price; and the peison who has bank 
money, and wants to take out bullion, finds receipts always in equal 
abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders of receipts, constitute 
two different sorts of creditors against the bank. The holder of a 
receipt cannot draw out the bullion for which it is granted, without 
re-assigning to the bank a sum of bank money equal to the price at 
which the bullion had been received. If he has no bank money of his 
own, he must purchase it of those who have it. The owner of bank 
money cannot draw out bullion without producing to the bank receipts 
for the quantity which he wants. If he has none of Ins own, he must 
buy them of those who have them. The holder of a receipt, when he 
purchases bank money, purchases the power of taking out a quantity 
SILVER 



Bar silver containing H fine silver 21 pel mark, and in t'lis propoition down to i fine, 01 


Portugal coin 
Guineas 
Louis d’ors new 


Louts d'ors old 300 

New ducats - 4 >9 8 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineness compared with the above foieign 
gold com Upon fine bars the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, something 
more is given upon coin of a known fineness, than upon gold and silver bars, of which the 
^eness pannot be ascertained but by a process of melting and assaying. 
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of bullion, of which the mint price is five per cent, above the bank 
price. The agio of five per cent., therefore, which he commonly pays 
for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real value. The owner 
of bank money, when he purchases a receipt, purchases the power of 
taking out a quantity of bullion of which the market price is commonly 
from two to three per cent, above the mint price. The price which he 
pays for it, therefore, is paid likewise for a real value. The price of 
the receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound or make up 
between them the full value or price of the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the country, the bank grants 
receipts likewise as well as bank credits : but those receipts are fre- 
quently of no value, and will bring no price in the market. Upon 
ducatoons, for example, which in the currency pass for three guilders 
three strivers each, the bank gives a credit of three guilders only, or 
five per cent, below their current value. It grants a receipt, likewise, 
entitling the bearer to take out the number of ducatoons deposited at 
any time within six months, upon p.aying one fourth per cent, for the 
keeping. This receipt will frequently bring no price in the market. 
Three guilders bank money generally sell m the market for three 
guilders three stivers, the full value of the ducatoons if they were 
taken out of the bank ; and before they can be taken out, one-fourth 
per cent, must be paid for the keeping which would be mere loss to the 
holder of the receipt. If the agjo of the bank, however, should at any 
time fall to three per cent, such receipts might bring some price in the 
market, and might sell for one and three-fourths per cent. But the 
agio of the bank being now generally about five per cent., such receipts 
are frequently allowed to expire, or, as they express it, to fall to the 
bank. The receipts which are given for deposits of gold ducats fall to 
it yet more frequently, because a higher warehouse-rent, or one-half per 
cent., must be paid for the keeping of them before they can be taken 
out again. The five per cent, which the bank gains, when deposits 
either of coin or bullion are allowed to fall to it, may be considered 
as the warehouse-rent for the perpetual keeping of such deposits. 

The sum of bank money for which the receipts are expired must be 
very considerable. It must comprehend the whole original capital of 
the bank, which, it is generally supposed, has been allowed to remain 
there from the time it was first deposited, nobody caring either to 
renew his receipt or to take out his deposit, as, for the reasons already 
assigned, neither the one nor the other could be done without loss. 
But whatever may be the amount of this sum, the proportion which it 
bears to the whole mass of bank money is supposed to be very small. 
The bank of Amsterdam has for these many years past been the great 
warehouse of Europe for bullion, for which the receipts are very seldom 
allowed to expire, or, as they express it, to fall to the bank. The far 
greater part of the bqnk money, or of the credits upon the books of the 
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bank, is supposed to have been created, for these many years past, by 
such deposits which the dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by means of a recipice 
or receipt. The smaller mass of bank money, for which the receipts 
are expired, is mixed and confounded with the much greater mass for 
which they aic still in force; so that, though there may be a consider- 
able sum of bank money, for ivhich there aie no receipts, tlicre is no 
specific sum or poition of it, winch may not at any tune be demanded 
by one. The bank cannot be debtor to two persons for the same 
thing; and the owner of bank money who Inis no receipt, cannot 
demand payment of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary and quiet 
times, he can find no difficulty in getting one to buy at the market 
price, which generally corresponds with the piicc at which he can sell 
the coin or bullion it entitles him to take out of the bank. 

It might be otherwise during a public calamity; an invasion, for 
example, such as that of the French m 1672. The owners of bank 
money being then .ill eager to draw it out of the bank, in older to have 
it in their own keeping, the demand for receipts might raise their puce 
to an exorbitant height. The holders of them might foim extiavagant 
expectations, and, instead of two or three per cent, demand half the 
bank money for which credit had been given upon the deposits that 
the receipts had respectively been gi anted for. The enemy, informed 
of the constitution of the bank, might even buy them up, m order to 
prevent the carrying away of the treasure. In such emergencies, the 
bank, it is supposed, would bre.ik through its oidin.iry rule of making 
payments only to the holders of receipts. The holders of receipts, who 
had no bank money, must have received withm two or three per cent, 
of the value of the deposit for which their respective receipts had been 
granted. The bank, therefore, it is said, would in this case make no 
scruple of pa) ing, either with money or bullion, the full value of what 
the owners of bank money who could get no receipts were credited for 
in its books ; paying at the same time two or three per cent, to such 
holders of receipts as had no b.ink money, that being the whole value 
which in this state of things could justly be supposed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the interest of the holders of 
receipts to depress the agio, in order either to buy b.ank money (and 
consequently the bullion, which their receipts would then enable them 
to take out of the bank) so much cheaper, or to sell their receipts to 
those who have hank money, and who want to take out huUion, so 
much dearer •, the price of a receipt being generally equal to the differ- 
ence between the market price of bank money, and that of the coin or 
hulhon for which the receipt had been granted. It is the interest of 
the owners of bank money, on the contrary, to raise the agio, in order 
either to sell their bank money so much dearer, or to buy a receipt so 
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much cheaper. To prevent the stock-jobbing tricks which those oppo- 
site interests might sometimes occasion, the bank has of late years 
come to the resolution to sell at all times bank money for currency, at 
five per cent, agio, and to buy it in again at four per cent, agio. In 
consequence of this resolution, the agio can never either rise above 
five, or sink below four per cent., and the proportion between the mar- 
ket price of bank and that of current money is kept at all times very 
near to the proportion between their intrinsic values. Before this 
resolution was taken, the market price of bank money used sometimes 
to rise so high as nine per cent, agio, and sometimes to sink so low as 
par, according as opposite interests influenced the market. 

The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no part of what is 
deposited with it, but for every guilder for which it gives credit in its 
books, to keep in its repositories the value of a guilder either in money 
or bullion. That it keeps in its repositories all the money or bullion 
for which there are receipts in force, for which it is at all times liable 
to be called upon, and which, in reality, is continually going from it 
and returning to it again, cannot well be doubted. But whether it 
does so likewise with regard to that part of Us capital, for which the 
receipts are long ago expired, for which in ordinary and quiet times it 
cannot be called upon, and which in reality is very likely to remain 
with it for ever, or as long as the States of the United Provinces sub- 
sist, may perhaps appear more uncertain. At Ainsteid.am, however, 
no point of faith is better established than that for every guilder, cir- 
culated as bank money, there is a correspondent guilder m gold or 
silver to be found m the treasure of the bank. The city is guarantee 
that it should be so. The bank is under the direction of the four 
leigning burgomasters, who are changed evciy year. Each new set of 
burgomasteis visits the treasure, compares it with the books, receives 
it upon oath, and delivers it over, with the same awful solemnity, to 
the set which succeeds; and in that sober and religious country oaths 
are not yet disregarded. A rotation of this kind seems alone a suffi- 
cient security against any practices which cannot be avowed. Amidst 
all the revolutions which faction has ever occasioned in the govern- 
ment of Amsterdam, the prevailing paity has at no time accused their 
predecessors of infidelity in the administration of the bank. No accu- 
sation could have affected more deeply the reputation and fortune of 
the disgraced party, and if such an accusation could have been sup- 
ported, we may be assured that it would have been brought. In 1672, 
when the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Amsterdam paid so 
readily, as left no doubt of the fidelity with which it had observed its 
engagements. Some of the pieces which were then brought from its 
repositories appeared to have been scorched with the fire which hap- 
pened in the town-house soon after the bank was established. Those 
pieces, therefore, must have Iain there from that time. 
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What may be the amount of the treasure in the bank, is a question 
which has long employed the speculations of the curious. Nothing but 
conjecture can be offered concerning it. It is generally reckoned that 
there are about two thousand people who keep accounts with the bank, 
and allowing them to have, one with another, the value of fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling lying upon their respective accounts (a very 
large allowance), the whole quantity of bank money, and consequently 
of treasure in the bank, will amount to about three millions sterling, or 
at eleven guilders the pound sterling, thirty-three millions of guilders; 
a great sum, and sufficient to carry on a very extensive circulation ; but 
it IS vastly below the extravagant ideas which some people have 
formed of this treasure. 

The city of Amsterdam derives a considerable revenue from the 
bank. Besides what may be called the warchoiisc-rcnt above men- 
tioned, each person, upon first opening an account with the bank, pays 
a fee of ten guilders; and for cveiy new account three guilders three 
stiveis; for every transfer two stivers; and if the transfer is for less 
than three hundred guilders, six stiveis, in order to discourage the 
multiplicity of small transactions. The person who neglects to balance 
his account twice m the >ear forfeits twenty-five guilders. The person 
who oiders a transfer for more than is upon his account, is obliged to 
pay three per cent, for the sum overdrawn, and liis order is set aside 
into the baigain. The bank is supposed too to make a considerable 
profit by the sale of the foreign com or bullion which sometimes falls 
to It by the expiring of receipts, and which is always kept till it can be 
sold with advantage. It makes a profit likewise by selling bank money 
at five per cent, agio, and buying it in at four. These different emolu- 
ments amount to a good deal more than what is necessary for paying 
the salaries of officers, and defraying the expense of management. 
What IS paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone supposed 
to amount to a nett annu.il revenue of between one hundred and fifty 
thousand and two hundred thousand guilders. Public utility, however, 
and not revenue, w'as the original object of this institution. Its object 
was to relieve the merchants from the inconvenience of a disadvan- 
tageous exchange. The revenue which had arisen from it was unfore- 
seen, and may be considered as accidcnuL But it is now time to 
return from this long digression, into which I have been insensibly led 
in endeavouring to explain the reasons why the exchange between the 
countries which pay in what is called bank money, and those which 
pay in common currency, should generally appear to be in favour of the 
former, and against the latter. The former pay in a species of money 
of which the intrinsic value is always the same, and exactly agreeable 
to the standard of their respective mints ; the latter is a species of 
money of which the intrinsic value is continually varying, and is almost 
always more or less below that standard. 
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Part the Unreasonableness of those extraordinary Restraints 

upon other Principles. 

In the foregoing part of this chapter, I have endeavoured to show, 
even upon the principles of the commercial system, how unnecessary 
it is to lay extraordinary restraints upon the importation of goods from 
those countries with which the balance of trade is supposed to be 
disadvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this whole doctrine of 
the balance of trade, upon which, not only these rcstiaints, but almost 
all the other regulations of commerce are founded. When two places 
trade with one another, this doctrine supposes that, if the balance be 
even, neither of them either loses or gains ; but if it leans in any degfrec 
to one side, that one of them loses, and the other gains in proportion 
to its declension from the exact equilibrium. Both suppositions are 
false. A trade which is forced by means of bounties and monopolies 
may be, and commonly is, disadvantageous to the country in whose 
favour it is meant to be established, as 1 shall endeavour to show here- 
after. But that trade, which, without force or constraint, is naturally 
and regularly earned on bctiveen any tw'o places, is always advan- 
tageous, though not always equally so, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I understand, not the increase of the quantity 
of gold and silver, but that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, or the increase of the 
annual revenue of its inhabitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade between the two places con- 
sist altogether in the exchange of their native commodities, they will, 
upon most occasions, not only both gain, but they will gam equally, or 
very near equally : each will in this case afford a market for a part of 
the surplus produce of the other: each will replace a capital which had 
been employed in raising and prepanng for the market this part of the 
surplus produce of the other, and which had been distributed among, 
and given revenue and maintenance to, a certain number of its inhabit- 
ants. Some part of the inhabitants of each, therefore, will indirectly 
derive their revenue and maintenance from the other. As the com- 
modities exchanged too are supposed to be of equal value, so the tw'o 
capitals employed in the trade will, upon most occasions, be equal, or 
very nearly equal ; and both being employed in laising the native com- 
modities of the two countries, the revenue and maintenance which their 
distribution will afford to the inhabitants of each will be equal, or very 
nearly equal. This revenue and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, 
will be greater or smaller in proportion to the extent of their dealings. 
If these should annually amount to an hundred thousand pounds, for 
example, or to a million on each side, each of them would afford an 
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annual revenue in the one case of atfchundred thousand pounds, in the 
other, of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their trade should be of such a nature that one of them exported 
to the other nothing but native commodities, while the returns of that 
other consisted altogether in foreign goods ; the balance in this case, 
would still be supposed even, commodities being paid for with com- 
modities. They would, in this case too, both gain, but they would not 
gain equally; and the inhabitants of the country which exported no- 
thing but native commodities would derive the greatest revenue from 
the trade. If England, for example, should import from France 
nothing but the native commodities of that country, and, not having 
such commodities of its own as were in demand there, should annually 
repay them by sending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobacco, 
we shall suppose, and East India goods; this trade, though it would 
give some revenue to the inhabitants of both countries, would give 
more to those of France than to those of England. The whole French 
capital annually employed m it would annually be distributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the English capital only which 
was employed in producing the English commodities with which those 
foreign goods were purchased, would be annually distributed among 
the people of England. The greater part of it would replace the 
capitals which had been employed in Virgini.a, Hindostan, and China, 
andvhichhad given revenue and m.-iintcnancc to the inhabitants of 
those distant countiics. If the capitals were equal, or nearly equal, 
therefore, this employment of the French capital would augment much 
more the revenue of the people of France, than that of the English 
capital would the revenue of the people of England. France would in 
this case carry on a direct foreign trade of consumption with England ; 
whereas England would carry on a round-about trade of the same kind 
with France. The different effects of a capital employed in the direct, 
and of one employed in the round-about foreign trade of consumption, 
have already been fully explained. 

There is not, probably, between any two countries, a trade which 
consists altogether in the exchange either of native commodities on 
both sides, or of native commodities on one side and of foreign goods 
on the other. Almost all countries exchange with one another partly 
native and paitly foreign goods. That country, however, in whose 
cargoes there is the gicatcst proportion of native, and the least of 
foreign goods, will always be the principal gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and East India goods, but with gold and 
silver, that England paid for the commodities annually imported from 
France, the balance, in this case, would be supposed uneven, com- 
modities not being paid for with commodities, but with gold and silver. 
The trade, however, would, in this case, as in the foregoing, give some 
revenue to the inhabitants of both countries, but more to those of 
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France than to those of England. It would five some revenue to 
those of England. The capital which had been employed in pro- 
ducing the English goods that purchased this gold and silver, the 
capital which had been distributed among, and given revenue to, 
certain inhabitants of England, would thereby be replaced, and enabled 
to continue that employment. The whole capital of England would no 
more be diminished by this exportation of gold and silver, than by the 
exportation of an equal value of any other goods. On the contrary, it 
would, in most cases, be augmented. No goods are sent abroad but 
those for which the demand is supposed to be greater abroad than at 
home, and of which the retuins consequently, it is expected, will be of 
more value at home than the commodities exported. If the tobacco 
which, in England, is worth only a hundred thousand pounds, when 
sent to France will purchase wine which is, in England, worth a 
hundred and ten thousand pounds, the exchange will augment the 
capital of England by ten thousand pounds. If a hundred thousand 
pounds of English gold, in the same manner, purchase P’rench wine 
which, in England, is worth a hundicd and ten thousand, this exchange 
will equally augment the capital of England by ten thousand pounds. 
As a merchant who has a hundred and ten thousand pounds w'orth of 
wine in his cellar, is a richer man than he who has only a hundred 
thousand pounds worth of tobacco m his warehouse, so is he likewise 
a richer man than he who has only a hundred thousand pounds worth 
of gold in his coffers. He can put into motion a greater quantity of 
industry, and give revenue, maintenance, and emplo>mcnt, to a greater 
number of people than either of the other two. But the capital of the 
country is equal to the capitals of all its different inhabitants, and the 
quantity of industry which can be annually maint.iined in it, is equal 
to what all those different capitals can maintain. Both the capital of 
the country, therefore, and the quantity of industry which can be 
annually maintained in it, must gcncially be augmented by this ex- 
change. It would, indeed, be more ad\antageou3 for England that it 
could purchase the wines of France with its own haidwarc and broad- 
cloth, than with either the tobacco of Virginia or the gold and silver 
of Brazil and Peru. A direct foreign trade of consumption is always 
more advantageous than a lound-about one. But a round-about foreign 
trade of consumption, which is earned on with gold and silver, does 
not seem to be less advantageous than any other equally round-about 
one. Neither is a country which has no mines more likely to be 
exhausted of gold and silver by this annual exportation of those metals, 
than one which docs not grow tobacco by the like annual exportation 
of that plant. As a country which has wherewithal to buy tobacco 
will never be long in want of it, so neither will one be long in want of 
gold and silver which has wherewithal to purchase those metals. 

It is 4 losing trade, it is said, which a workman carries on with me 
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alehouse, and the tra3e which a manufacturing nation would naturally 
carry on with a wine country, may be considered as a trade of the same 
nature. I answer, that the trade with the alehouse is not necessarily 
a losing trade. In its own nature it is just as advantageous as any 
other, though, perhaps, somewhat more liable to be abused. The em- 
ployment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of fermented liquors, 
are as necessary divisions of labour as any other. It will generally be 
more advantageous for a workman to buy of the brewer the quantity 
he has occasion for, than to brew it himself, and if he is a poor work- 
man, it wilt generally be more advantageous for him to buy it by little 
and little of the retailer, than a large quantity of the brewer. He may 
no doubt buy too much of either, as he may of any other dealers in his 
neighbourhood, of the butcher, if he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he 
affects to be a beau among his companions. It is advantageous to the 
great body of workmen, notwithstanding, that all these trades should 
be free, though this freedom may be abused in all of them, and is more 
likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in others. Though individuals, 
besides, may sometimes ruin their fortunes by an excessive consump- 
tion of fermented liquors, there seems to be no risk that a nation should 
do so. Though in every country theie arc many people who spend 
upon such liquors more than they can afford, thcie are always many 
more who spend less. It deserves to be remarked too, that, if we con- 
sult experience, the cheapness of wine seems to be a cause, not of 
drunkenness, but of sobriety. The inhabitants of the wine countries 
are in general the soberest people in Europe ; witness the Spaniards, 
the Italians, and the inhabitants of the southern provinces of France. 
People are seldom guilty of excess in what is their daily fare. Nobody 
affects the character of liberality and good fellowship, by being profuse 
of a liquor which is as cheap as small beer. On the contiary, in the 
countries which, either from excessive heat or cold, produce no grapes, 
and where wine consequently is dear and a rarity, drunkenness is a 
common vice, as among the northern nations, and all those who live 
between the tropics, the negroes, for ex.ample, on the coast of Guinea. 
When a French regiment comes from some of the northern provinces 
of France, where wine is somewhat dear, to be quartered in the south- 
ern, where it is very cheap, the soldiers, I have frequently heard it ob- 
served, are at first debauched by the cheapness and novelty of good 
wine; but after a few months lesidcnce the greater part of them be- 
come as sober as the rest of the inhabitants. Were the duties upon 
foreign wines, and the excises upon malt, bcci, and ale, to be taken 
away all at once, it might, in the same mannei, occasion in Great 
Britain a pretty general and temporary drunkenness among the middling 
and inferior ranks of people, which would probably be soon followed 
by a permanent and almost universal sobriety. At present drunkenness 
is by no means the vice of people of fashion, or of those who can easily 
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afford the most expensive liquors. A gentleman drunk with ale, has 
scarce ever been seen among us. The restraints upon the wine trade 
in Great Britain, besides, do not so much seem calculated to hinder the 
people from going, if I may say so, to the alehouse, as from going 
where they can buy the best and cheapest liquor. They favour the wine 
trade of Portugal, and discourage that of France. The Portuguese, it 
is said, indeed, are better customers for our manufactures than the 
French, and should therefore be encouraged in preference to them. 
As they give us their custom, it is pretended, we should give them our*. 
The sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus erected into politi- 
cal maxims for the conduct of a great empire ; for it is the most under- 
ling tradesmen only who make it a rule to employ chiefly their own 
customers. A great trader purchasers his goods always where they arc 
cheapest and best, without regard to any little interest of this kind. 

By such maxims as these, however, nations have been taught that 
their interest consisted in beggaring all their neighbours. Each nation 
has been made to look with an invidious eye upon the prosperity of all 
the nations with which it trades, and to consider their gam as its own 
loss. Commerce, which ought naturally to be, among nations as among 
individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has become the most fer- 
tile source of discord and animosity. The capricious ambition of kings 
and ministers has not, during the present and the preceding century, 
been more fatal to the repose of Europe, than the impertinent jealousy 
of merchants and manufacturers. The violence and injustice of the 
rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, foi which, I am afraid, the nature 
of human affairs can scarce admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, 
the monopolizing spirit of merchants and manufacturers, who neither 
are, nor ought to be, the rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps 
be corrected, may very easily be prevented from disturbing the tran- 
quillity of anybody but themselves. 

That it was the spirit of monopoly which originally both invented 
and propagated this doctrine, cannot be doubted ; and they who first 
taught it were by no means such fools as they who believed it. In 
every country it always is and must be the interest of the great body of 
the people to buy whatever they want of those who sell it cheapest 
The proposition is so very manifest, that it seems ridiculous to take any 
pains to prove it ; nor could it ever have been called m question, had 
not the interested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers confound- 
ed the common sense of mankind. Their interest is, in this respect, 
directly opposite to that of the great body of the people. As it is the 
interest of the freemen of a corporation to hinder the rest of the inha- 
bitants from employing any workmen but themselves, so it is the interest 
of the merchants and manufacturers of every country to secure to 
themselves the monopoly of the home market. Hence in Great Britain, 
and in most other European countries, the extraordinary duties upon 
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almost all goods imported by alien merchants. Hence the high duties 
and prohibitions upon all those foreign manufactures which can come 
into competition with our own. Hence too the extraordinary restraints 
upon the importation of almost all sorts of goods from those countries 
with which the balance of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous ; 
that is, from those against whom national animosity happens to be 
most violently inflamed. 

The wealth of a neighbouiing nation, however, though dangerous in 
war and politics, is certainly advantageous in trade. In a state of hos- 
tility it may enable our enemies to maintain fleets and armies superior 
to our own ; but in a state of peace and commerce it must likewise 
enable them to exchange with us to a greater value, and to afford a 
better market, either for the immediate produce of our own industry, or 
for whatever is purchased with that produce. As a rich man is likely 
to be a better customer to the industrious people in his neighbourhood, 
than a poor, so is likewise a rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who is 
himself a manufacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to all those who 
deal in the same way. All the rest of the neighbourhood, however, by 
far the greatest number, profit by the good market which his expense 
affords them. They even profit by his underselling the poorer work- 
men who deal in the same way with him. The manufacturers of a rich 
nation, m the same manner, may no doubt be very dangerous rivals to 
those of their neighbours. This very competition, however, is advan- 
tageous to the gicat body of the people, who profit greatly besides by the 
good market which the great expense of such a nation affords them in 
evei-y other way. Private people who want to make a fortune, never 
think of retiring to the remote and poor provinces of the country, but 
resort either to the capital, or to some of the great commercial towns. 
They know that where little wealth circulates, there is little to be got ; 
but that where a great deal is in motion, some share of it may fall to 
them. The same maxims which would m this manner direct the com- 
mon sense of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, should regulate the 
judgment of one, or ten, or twenty millions, and should make a whole 
nation regard the riches of its neighbours as a probable cause and oc- 
casion for Itself to acquire riches. A nation that would enrich itself by 
foreign trade, is certainly most likely to do so when its neighbours are 
all rich, industrious, and commercial nations. A great nation surround- 
ed on all sides by wandering savages and poor barbarians might, no 
doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of its own lands, and by its own 
interior commerce, but not by foreign trade. It seems to have been in 
this manner that the ancient Egyptians and the modern Chinese ac- 
quired their great wealth. The ancient Egyptians, it is said, neglected 
foreign commerce, and the modern Chinese, it is known, hold it in the 
utmost contempt, and scarce deign to afford it the decent protection of 
the laws. The modem maxims of foreign commerce, by aiming at the 
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imi«)verishment of all our neighbours, as far as they are capable of 
producing their intended effect, tend to render that very commerce 
insignificant and contemptible. 

It is in consequence of these maxims that the commerce between 
France and England has in both countries been subjected to so many 
discouragements and restraints. If those two countries, however, were 
to consider their real interest, without either mercantile jealousy or 
national animosity, the commerce of France might be more advan- 
tageous to Great Britain than that of any other country, and for the same 
reason that of Great Britain to France. France is the nearest neigh- 
bour to Great Britain. In the trade between the southern coast of 
England and the northern and north-western coasts of France, the 
returns might be expected, in the same manner as m the inland trade, 
four, five, or six times in the year. The capital, therefore, employed in 
this trade, could in each of the two countries keep in motion four, five, 
or six times the quantity of industry, and afford employment and sub- 
sistence to four, five, or six times the number of people, which an equal 
capital could do in the greater part of the other branches of foreign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great Britain most remote 
from one another, the returns might be expected, at least, once in the 
year, and even this trade would so far be at least equally advantageous 
as the greater part of the other branches of our foreign European 
trade. It would ^bc at least three times more advantageous than the 
boasted trade with our North American colonies, in which the returns 
were seldom made in less than three years, frequently not in less than 
four or five years, France, besides, is supposed to contain twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants. Our North American colonies were never sup- 
posed to contain more than three millions : and France is a much 
richer country than North America; though, on account of the more 
unequal distribution of riches, there is much more povci ty and beggary 
in the one country, than in the other. France therefore could afford a 
market at least eight times more extensive, and, on account of the 
superior frequency of the returns, four-and-twenty times more advan- 
tageous than that which our North American colonics e\er afforded. 
The trade of Great Britain would be just as advantageous to France, 
and, in proportion to the wealth, population and proximity of the re- 
spective countries, would have the same superiority over that which 
France carries on with her own colonies. Such is the very great differ- 
ence between that trade which the wisdom of both nations has thought 
proper to discourage, and that which it has favoured the most 

But the very same circumstances which would have rendered an open 
and free commerce between the two countries so advantageous to both, 
have occasioned the principal obstructions to that commerce. Being 
nei^bours, they are necessarily enemies, and the wealth and power of 
each becomes, upon that j^ccount, more lonnidabu tix -.*1. • 
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what would increase the advantage of national friendship, serves only 
to inflame the violence of national animosity. They are both rich and 
industrious nations; and the merchants and manufacturers of each 
dread the competition of the skill and activity of those of the other. 
Mercantile jealousy is excited, and both inflames and is itself inflamed 
by the violence of national animosity; and the traders of both countries 
have announced, with all the passionate confidence of interested false- 
hood, the certain ruin of each, in consequence of that unfavourable 
balance of trade which, they pretend, would be the infallible effect of 
an unrestrained commerce with the other. 

There is no commercial country in Europe of which the approaching 
ruin has not frequently been foretold by the pretended doctors of this 
system, from an unfavourable balance of trade. After all the anxiety, 
however, which they have excited about this, after all the vain attempts 
of almost all trading nations to turn that balance in their own favour 
and against their neighbouis, it does not appear that any one nation in 
Europe has been in any respect impoverished by this cause. Every 
town and country, on the contrary, m proportion as they have opened 
their poits to all nations, instead of being ruined by this free trade, as 
the principles of the commercial system would lead us to expect, have 
been enriched by it. Though there are in Europe, indeed, a few towns 
which in some respects deserve the name of free ports, there is no 
country which does so. Holland, perhaps, approaches the nearest to 
this character of any, though still very remote from it; and Holland, it 
is acknowledged, not only derives its whole wealth, but a great part of 
its necessary subsistence, from foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has already been explained, 
very different from the balance of trade, and which, according as it 
happens to be either favourable or unfavourable, necessarily occasions 
the prosperity or decay of every nation. This is the balance of the 
annual produce and consumption. If the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce, it has already been observed, exceeds that of the an- 
nual consumption, the capital of the society must annually increase in 
proportion to this excess. The society m this case lives within its re- 
venue, and what is annually saved out of its revenue is naturally added 
to its capital, and employed so as to increase still further the annual 
produce. If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, on the con- 
trary, fall short of the annual consumption, the capital of the society 
must annually decay in proportion to this deficiency. The expense of 
the society in this case exceeds its revenue, and necessarily encroaches 
upon its capital. Its capital, therefore, must necessarily decay, and, 
together with it, the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its 
industry. 

This balance of produce and consumption is entirely different from, 
what is called, the balance of trade. It might take place in a nation 
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which had no foreign trade, but which was entirely separated from all 
the world. It may take place in the whole globe of the earth, of which 
the wealth, population, and improvement, may be either gradually in- 
creasing or gradually decaying. 

The balance of produce and consumption may be constantly in 
favour of a nation, though what is called the balance of trade be gene- 
rally against it. A nation may import to a greater value than it exports 
for half a century, perhaps, together; the gold and silver which comes 
into it during all this time may be all immediately sent out of it ; its 
circulating coin may gradually decay, different sorts of paper money 
being substituted in its place, and even the debts too which it contracts 
in the principal nations with whom it deals may be gradually increas- 
ing; and yet its real wealth, the exchangeable Value of the annual pro- 
duce of its lands and labour, may, during the same period, have been 
increasing in a much greater proportion. The state of our North 
American colonies, and of the trade which they carried on with Great 
Britain, before the commencement of the present disturbances,* may 
serve as a proof that this is by no means an impossible supposition. 


Chap. IV.— Of Drawbacks. 

Merchants and manufacturers are not contented with the monopoly 
of the home market, but desire likewise the most extensive foreign sale 
for their goods. Their country has no jurisdiction in foreign nations, 
and therefore can seldom procure them any monopoly there. They are 
generally obliged, therefore, to content themselves with petitioning for 
certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of these encouragements what are called Drawbacks seem to be the 
most reasonable. To allow the merchant to draw back upon exporta- 
tion, either the whole or a part of whatever excise or inland duty is 
imposed upon domestic industry, can never occasion the exportation of 
a greater quantity of goods than what would have been exported had 
no duty been imposed. Such encouiagements do not tend to turn to- 
wards any particular employment a greater share of the capital of the 
country, than what would go to that employment of its own accord, 
but only to hinder the duty from duving away any part of that share 
to other employments. They tend not to overturn that balance which 
naturally establishes itself among all the various employments of the 
society; but to hinder it from being overturned by the duty. They 
tend not to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most cases advan- 
tageous to preserve — the natural division and distribution of labour in 
the society. 

The same thing may be said of the drawbacks upon the re-exporta- 

• This paragraph was written in the year 1775. 
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tion of foreign goods imported; which in Great Britain generally 
amount to by much the largest part of the duty upon importadpn. By 
the second of the rules annexed to the act of parliament, which im- 
posed, what is now called, the old subsidy, every merchant, whether 
English or alien, was allowed to draw back half that duty upon ex- 
portation ; the English merchant, provided the exportation took place 
within twelve months; the alien, provided it took place within nine 
months. Wines, currants, and wrought silks were the only goods 
which did not fall within this rule, having other and more advantage- 
ous allowances. The duties imposed by this act of parliament were, 
at that time, the only duties upon the importation of foreign goods. 
The term within which this, and all other drawbacks, could be claimed, 
was afterwards (by 7 George I. chapter 21, section 10.) extended 
to three years. 

The duties which have been imposed since the old subsidy, are, the 
greater part of them, wholly drawn back upon exportation. This 
general rule, however, is liable to a great number of exceptions, and 
the doctrine of drawbacks has become a much less simple matter than 
It was at their first institution. 

Upon the exportation of some foreign goods, of which it was expected 
that the importation would greatly exceed what was necessary for the 
home consumption, the whole duties are drawn back, without retaining 
even half the old subsidy. Before the revolt of our North American 
colonies, we had the monopoly of the tobacco of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. We imported about ninety-six thousand hogsheads, and the 
home consumption was not supposed to exceed fourteen thousand. To 
facilitate the great exportation which was necessary m order to rid us 
of the rest, the whole duties were drawn back, provided the exportation 
took place within three years. 

We still have, though not altogether, yet very nearly, the monopoly 
of the sugars of our West Indian islands. If sugars are exported within 
a year, therefore, all the duties upon importation are drawn back, and 
if exported within three years, all the duties, except half the old sub- 
sidy, which still continues to be retained upon the exportation of the 
greater part of goods. Though the importation of sugar exceeds, a 
good deal, what is necessary for the home consumption, the excess is 
inconsiderable, in comparison of what it used to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objects of the jealousy of our own manu- 
facturers, are prohibited to be imported for home consumption. They 
may, however, upon paying certain duties, be imported and warehoused 
for exportation. But upon such exportation, no part of these duties 
are drawn back. Our manufacturers are unwilling, it seems, that even 
this restricted importation should be encouraged, and are afriid lest 
some part of these goods should be stolen out of the warehouse, and 
thus come into competition with their own. It is under these regula- 
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lions only that we can import wrought silks, French cambrics and 
lawns, calicoes, painted, printed, stained, or dyed, etc. 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of French goods, and choose 
rather to forego a profit to ourselves, than to suffer those whom we 
consider as our enemies to make any profit by our means, • Not only 
half the old subsidy, but the second twenty-five per cent., is retained 
upon the exportation of all French goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old subsidy, the drawback 
allowed upon the exportation of all wines amounted to a great deal 
more than half the duties which were, at that time, paid upon their 
exportation ; and it seems, at that time, to have been the object of the 
legislature to give somewhat more than ordinary encouragement to the 
carrying trade in wine. Several of the other duties too, which were 
imposed, either at the same time, or subsequent to the old subsidy ; 
which IS called the additional duty, the new subsidy, the one-third and 
two-thirds subsidies, the impost 1692, the coinage on wine, were al- 
lowed to be wholly drawn back upon exportation. All those duties, 
however, except the additional duty and impost 1692, being paid down 
m ready money, upon importation, the interest of so large a sum oc- 
casioned an expense which made it unreasonable to expect any profit- 
able carrying trade in this article. Only a part, therefore, of the duty 
called the impost on wine, and no part of the twenty-five pounds the 
tun upon French wines, or of the duties imposed in 1745, in 1763, and 
in 1778, were allowed to be drawn back upon exportation. The two 
imposts of five per cent, imposed in 1779 ^nd 1781 upon all the former 
duties of customs, being allowed to be wholly drawn back upon the ex- 
portation of all other goods, were likewise allowed to be drawn back 
upon that of wine. The last duty that has been particularly imposed 
upon wine, that of 1 780, is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indul- 
gence, which, when so many heavy duties are retained, most probably 
could never occasion the exportation of a single tun of wine. These 
rules take place with regard to all places of lawful exportation, except 
the British colonies in America. 

The isth Charles II., chap. 7, called an act for the encouragement 
of trade, had given Great Britain the monopoly of supplying the colonies 
with all the commodities of the growth or manufacture of Europe ; and 
consequently with wines. In a country of so extensive a coast as our 
North American and West Indian colonies, where our authority was 
always so very slender, and where the inhabitants were allowed to carry 
out, in their own ships, their non-enumerated commodities, at first, to 
all parts of Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of Europe South of 
Cape Finisterre, it is not very probable that this monopoly could ever 
be much respected ; and they probably, at all times, found means of 
bringing back some cargo from the countries to which they were al- 
lowed to carry out one. They seem, however, to have found some 
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difficulty in importing European wines from the places of their growth, 
and they could not well import them from Great Britain, where they 
were loaded with many heavy duties, of which a considerable part was 
not drawn back upon exportation. Madeira wine, not being a European 
commodity, could be imported directly into America and the West 
Indies, countries which, in all their non-enumerated commodities, en- 
joyed a free trade to the island of Madeira. These circumstances had 
probably introduced that general taste for Madeira wine which our 
officers found established in all our colonics at the commencement of 
the war which began in 1755, and which they brought back with them 
to the mother-country, where that wine had not been much in fashion 
before. Upon the conclusion of that war, in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. III. 
chap. 15, sect. 12.), all the duties, except 3/. loj., were allowed to be 
drawn back, upon the exportation to the colonies of all wines except 
French wines, to the commerce and consumption of which national 
prejudice would allow no sort of encouragement. The period between 
the granting of this indulgence, and the revolt of our North American 
colonies, was probably too short to admit of any considerable change in 
the customs of those countries. 

The same act which, in the drawback upon all wines except French 
wines, thus favoured the colonies so much more than other countries, 
in those upon the greater part of other commodities, favoured them 
much less. Upon the exportation of the greater part of commodities 
to other countries, half the old subsidy was drawn back. But this law 
enacted, that no part of that duty should be drawn back upon the 
exportation to the colonies of any commodities, of the growth or 
manufacture either of Europe or the East Indies, except wines, white 
calicoes, and muslins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted for the encouragement 
of the carrying trade, which, as the freight of the ships is frequently 
paid by foreigners in money, was supposed to be peculiarly fitted for 
bringing gold and silver into the country. But though the carrying 
trade ceitainly deserves no peculiar encouragement, though the motive 
of the institution was perhaps abundantly foolish, the institution itself 
seems reasonable enough. Such drawbacks cannot force into this 
trade a greater share of the capital of the country than what would 
have gone to it of its own accord, hud there been no duties upon import- 
ation, They only prevent its being excluded altogether by those duties. 
The carrying trade, though it deserves no preference, ought not to be 
precluded, but to be left free like all other trades. It is a necessary 
resource for those capitals which cannot find employment either in 
the agriculture or in the manufactures of the country, either in its home 
trade or in its foreign trade of consumption. 

The revenue of the customs, instead of suffering, profits from such 
drawbacks, by that part of the duty which is retained. If the whole 
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duties had been retained, the foreign goods upon which they are paud, 
could seldom have been exported, nor consequently imported, for want 
of a market. The duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, would 
never have been paid. 

These reasons seem sufficiently to justify drawbacks, and 'would 
justify them, though the whole duties, whether upon the produce of 
domestic industry, or upon foreign goods, were always drawn back 
upon exportation. The revenue of excise would in this case, indeed, 
suffer a little, and that of the customs a good deal more ; but the 
natural balance of industry, the natural division and distribution of 
labour, which is always more or less distributed by such duties, would 
be more nearly re-established by such a regulation. 

These reasons, however, will justify drawbacks only upon exporting 
goods to those countries which are altogether foreign and independent, 
not to those in which our merchants and manufacturers enjoy a mono- 
poly. A drawback, for example, upon the exportation of European 
goods to our American colonies, will not always occasion a greater 
exportation than what would have taken place without it. By means 
of the monopoly which our merchants and manufacturers enjoy there, 
the same quantity might frequently, perhaps, be sent thither, though 
the whole duties were retained. The drawback, therefore, may fre- 
quently be pure loss to the revenue of excise and customs, without 
altering the state of the trade, or rendering it in any respect more 
extensive. How far such drawbacks can be justified, as a proper 
encouragement to the industry of our colonies, or how far it is advan- 
tageous to the mother-country, that they should be exempted from 
taxes which are paid by all the rest of their fellow-subjects, will appear 
hereafter, when I come to treat of colonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it must always be understood, are useful only 
in those cases in which the goods for the exportation of which they 
are given, are really exported to some foreign country, and not clan- 
destinely re-imported into our own. That some drawbacks, particu- 
larly those upon tobacco, have frequently been abused in this manner, 
and have given occasion to many frauds equally hurtful both to the 
revenue and to the fair trader, is ivell known. 


Chap. V — Of Bounties. 

Bounties upon exportation are, in Great Britain, frequently petitioned 
for, and sometimes granted to the produce of particular branches 
of domestic industry. By means of them our merchants and manu- 
facturers, it is pretended, will be enabled to sell their goods as cheap 
or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign market A greater 
quantity, it is said, will thus be exported, and the btdance of trade 
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consequently turned more in favour of our own country. We can- 
not give our workmen a monopoly in the foreign, as we have done 
in the home market. We cannot force foreigners to buy their goods, 
as we have done our own countrymen. The next best expedient, it 
has been thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. It is in this 
manner that the mercantile system proposes to enrich the whole 
country, and to put money into kil our pockets by means of the balance 
of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to those branches of trade 
only which cannot be carried on without them. But every branch of 
trade in which the merchant can sell his goods for a price which re- 
places to him, with the ordinary profits of stock, the whole capital 
employed in preparing and sending them to market, can be carried on 
without a bounty. Every such branch is evidently upon a level with 
all the other branches of trade which are carried on without bounties, 
and cannot therefore require one more than they. Those trades only 
require bounties in which the merchant is obliged to sell his goods for 
a price which does not replace to him his caypital, together with the 
ordinary profit ; or in which he is obliged to sell them for less than it 
really costs him to send them to market. The bounty is given in order 
to make up this loss, and to encourage him to continue, or perhaps to 
begin a trade of which the expense in supposed to be greater than the 
returns, of which every operation eats up a part of the capital employed 
in it, and which is of such a nature that, if all other trades resembled 
it, there would soon be no capital left in the country. 

The trades, it is to be observed, which are carried on by means of 
bounties, are the only ones which can be carried on between two 
nations for any considerable time together, in such a manner as that 
one of them shall always and regularly lose, or sell its goods for less 
than It really costs to send them to market. But if the bounty did not 
repay to the merchant what he would otherwise lose upon the price of 
his goods, his own interest would soon oblige him to employ his stock 
in another way, or to find out a trade m which the price of the goods 
would replace to him, with the ordinary piofit, the capital employed in 
sending them to market. The effect of bounties, like that of all the 
other expedients of the mercantile system can only be to force the 
trade of a country into a channel much less advantageous than that in 
which it would naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of the tracts upon the corn 
trade has shown very clearly, that since the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of com was first established, the price of the corn exported, valued 
moderately enough, has exceeded that of the corn imported, valued 
very high, by a much greater sum than the amount of the whole boun- 
ties which have been paid during that period. This, he imagines, upon 
the true principles of the merctmtUe system, is a clear proof that this 
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forced com trade is beneficial to the nation ; the value of the exporta^ 
tion exceeding that of the importation by a much greater sum than the 
whole extraordinary expense which the public has been at in order to 
get it exported. He does not consider that this extraordinary expense, 
or the bounty, is the smallest part of the expense which the exporta- 
tion of com really costs the society. The capital which the farmer 
employed in raising it, must likewise be taken into the account. 
Unless the price of the corn when sold in the foreign markets replaces, 
not only the bounty, but this capital, together with the ordinary profits 
of stock, the society is a loser by the difference, or the national stock 
is so much diminished. But the very reason for which it has been 
thought necessary to grant a bounty, is the supposed inefficiency of 
the price to do this. 

The average price of corn, it has been said, has fallen considerably 
since the establishment of the bounty. That the average price of 
CO n began to fall somewhat towards the end;of the last century, and 
has continued to do so during the course of the sixty-four first years of 
the present, I have already endeavoured to show. But this event, sup* 
posing it to be as real as I believe it to be, must have happened in 
spite of the bounty, and cannot possibly have happened in consequence 
of it. It has happened in France as well as in England, though in 
France there was, not only no bounty, but, till 1764, the exportation of 
com was subjected to a general prohibition, ^his gradual fall in the 
average price of grain, it is probable, therefore, is ultimately owing 
neither to the one regulation nor to the other, but to that gradual and 
insensible rise in the real value of silver, which, in the first book of 
this discourse, I have endeavoured to show has taken place in the 
general market of Europe, during the course of the present century. 
It seems to be altogether impossible that the bounty could ever contri- 
bute to lower the price of grain. 

In years of plenty, it has already been observed, the bounty, by 
occasioning an extraordinary exportation, necessarily keeps up the 
price of corn in the home market above what it would naturally fall to. 
To do so was the avowed purpose of the institution. In years of scar- 
city, though the bounty is frequently suspended, yet the great exporta- 
tion which it occasions in years of plenty must frequently hinder more or 
less the plenty of one year from relieving the scarcity of another. 
Both in years of plenty and in years of scarcity, therefore, the bounty 
necessarily tends to raise the money price of corn somewhat higher 
than it otherwise would be in the home market. 

That, in the actual state of tillage, the bounty must have this ten- 
dency, will not, I apprehend, be disputed by any reasonable person. 
But it has been thought by many people that it tends to encourage 
tillage, and that in two different ways ; first, by opening a more exten- 
sive foreign market to the corn of the farmer it tends, they imagine, 
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to increase the demand for, and consequently the production of, that 
commodity ; and secondly, by securing to him a better price than he 
could otherwise expect in the actual state of tillage, it tends, they sup- 
pose, to encourage tillage. This double encouragement must, they 
imagine, in a long period of years, occasion such an increase in the 
production of corn, as may lower its price in the home market, much 
mor6 than the bounty can raise it, in the actual state which tillage may, 
at the end of that period, happen to be in. 

I answer, that whatever extension of the foreign market can be 
occasioned by the bounty, must, in every particular year, be altogether 
at the expense of the home market ; as every bushel of com which is 
exported by means of the bounty, and which would not have been 
exported without the bounty, would have remained in the home market 
to increase the consumption, and to lower the pi ice of that commodity. 
The corn bounty, it is to be observed, as w'ell as every other bounty 
upon exportation, imposes two different taxes upon the people ; first, 
the tax which they are obliged to contribute, in older to pay the bounty ; 
and secondly, the tax which arises from the advanced price of the 
commodity in the home market, and which, as the whole body of the 
people are purchasers of corn, must, in this particular commodity, be 
paid by the whole body of the people. In this paiticular commodity, 
therefore, this second tM is by much the heaviest of the two. Let us 
suppose that, taking on^ear with another, the bounty of five shillings 
upon the exportation of the quarter of wheat, raises the price of that 
commodity in the home market only sixpence the bushel, or four shil- 
lings the quarter, higher than it otherwise would have been m the 
actual state of the crop. Jlven upon this very moderate supposition, 
the great body of the people, over and above contributing the tax 
which pays the bounty of five shillings upon every quarter of wheat 
exported, must pay another of four shillings upon every quarter which 
they themselves consume. But, according to the very well-informed 
author of the tracts upon the corn trade, the average proportion of the 
corn exported to that consumed at home, is not more than that of one 
to thirty-one. For every five shillings, therefore, which they contribute 
to the payment of the first tax, they must contribute six pounds four 
shillings to the payment of the second. So very heavy a tax upon the 
first necessary of life, must either i educe the subsistence of the 
labouring poor, or it must occasion some augmentation in their pecu- 
niary w'ages, proportionable to that in the pecuniary price of their sub- 
sistence. So far as it operates in the one way, it must reduce the 
ability of the lajoouring poor to educate and bring up their children, 
and must, so far, tend to restrain the population of the country. So 
far as it operates in the other, it must reduce the ability of the em- 
ployers of the poor, to employ so great a number as they otherwise 
might do, and must, so far, tend to restrain the industry of the country. 
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The extrjiordinary exportation of corn, therefore, occasioned by the 
bounty, not only, in every particular year, diminishes the home, just 
as much as it extends the foreign market and consumption, but, by 
restraining the population and industry of the country, its final ten- 
dency is to stunt and restrain the gradual extension of the home 
market ; and thereby, in the long run, rather to diminish than to aug- 
ment the whole market and consumption of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of corn, however, it has been 
thought, by rendering that commodity more profitable to the farmer, 
must necessarily encourage its production, 

I answer, that this might be the case if the effect of the bounty was 
to laise the real price of corn, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
quantity of it, to maintain a greater number of labourers in the same 
manner, whether liberal, moderate, or scanty, that other labourers are 
commonly maintained in his neighbourhood. But neither the bounty, 
it is evident, nor any other human institution, can have any such effect. 
It is not the real, but the nominal price of corn, which can in any con- 
siderable degree be affected by the bounty. And though the tax which 
that institution imposes upon the whole body of the people, may be 
very burdensome to those who pay it, it is of very little advantage to 
those who receive it. 

The real effect of the bounty is not so much to raise the real value 
of corn, as to degrade the real value of silviF ; or to make an equal 
quantity of it exchange for a smaller quantity, not only of com, but of 
all other home-made commodities ; for the money price of corn regu- 
lates that of all other home-made commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, \^ich must always be such 
as to enable the Labourer to purchase a quantity of corn sufficient to 
maintain him and his family either in the liberal, moderate, or scanty 
manner in which the advancing, stationary, or declining circumstances 
of the society oblige his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the other parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land, which, in every period of improvement, must bear a cer- 
tain proportion to that of corn, though this proportion is different m 
different periods. It regulates, for example, the money price of grass 
and hay, of butcher’s-meat, of horses, and the maintenance of horses, 
of land carriage consequently, or of the greater part of the inland 
commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the other parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land, it regulates that of the materials of almost all manufac- 
tures. By regulating the money price of labour, it regulates that of 
manufacturing art and industry. And by regulating both, it regulates 
that of the complete manufacture. The money price of labour, and of 
everything that is the produce either of land or labour, must neces- 
sarily either rise or fall in proportion to the money price of co«-r\. 
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Though in consequence of the bounty, therefore, the farmer should 
be enabled to sell his com for four shillings a bushel instead of three 
and sixpence, and to pay his landlord a money rent proportionable to 
this rise in the money price of his produce ; yet if, in consequence of 
this rise in the price of corn, four shillings will purchase no more home- 
made goods of any other kind than three and sixpence would have 
done before, neither the circumstances of the farmer nor those of the 
landlord will be much mended by this change. The farmer will not 
be able to cultivate much better ; the landlord will not be able to live 
much better. In the purchase of foreign commodities this enhance- 
ment in the price of corn may give them some little advantage. In 
that of home-made commodities it can give them none at all. And 
almost the whole expense of the farmer, and the far greater part even 
of that of the landlord, is in home-made commodities. 

That degradation m the value of silver which is the effect of the 
fertility of the mines, and which operates equally, or very near equally, 
through the greater part of the commercial world, is a matter of very 
little consequence to any particular country. The consequent rise of 
all money piiccs, though it does not make those who receive them 
really richer, does not make them really poorer. A service of plate 
becomes really cheaper, and everything else remains precisely of the 
same real value as before. 

But that degradation in the value of silver which, being the effect 
either of the peculiar situation, or of the political institutions of a par- 
ticular country, takes place only in that country, is a matter of very great 
consequence, which, far from tending to make anybody really richer, 
tends to make everybody really poorer. The rise in the money price of 
all commodities, which is in this case peculiar to that country, tends to 
discourage moie or less every sort of industry which is carried on 
within it, and to enable foreign nations, by furnishing almost all sorts 
of goods for a smaller quantity of silver than its own workmen can 
afford to do, to undersell them, not only in the foi cign, but even in the 
home market. 

It is the peculiar situation of Spain and Poilugal as proprietors of 
the mines, to be the distributors of gold and silver to all the other 
countries of Europe. Those metals ought naturally, therefore to be 
somewhat cheaper m Spam and Portugal than in any other part of 
Europe. The difference, however, should be no more than the amount 
of the freight and insurance ; and, on account of the great value and 
small bulk of those metals, their freight is no great matter, and their 
insurance is the same as tbat of any other goods of equal value. Spain 
and Portugal, therefore, could suffer very little from their peculiar 
situation, if they did not aggravate its disadvantages by their political 
institutions. 

Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting the exportation of gol^ 
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and silver, load that exportation with the expense of smuggling, and 
raise the value of those metals in other countries so much more above 
what it is in their own, by the whole amount of this expense. When 
you dam up a stream of water, as soon as the dam is full, as much 
water must run over the dam-head as if there was no dam at all. The 
prohibition of exportation cannot detain a greater quantity of gold and 
silver in Spain and Portugal than what they can afford to employ, than 
what the annual produce of their land and labour will allow them to 
employ, in coin, plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and silver. 
When they have got this quantity the dam is full, and the whole stream 
which flows in afterwards must run over. The annual exportation of gold 
and silver from Spain and Portugal accordingly is, by all accounts, 
notwithstanding these restraints, very near equal to the whole annual 
importation. As the water, however, must always be deeper behind 
the dam-head than before it, so the quantity of gold and silver which 
these restraints detain in Spain and Portugal must, in proportion to 
the annual produce of their land and labour, be greater than what is to 
be found m other countries. The higher and stronger the dam-head, 
the greater must be the difference in the depth of water behind and 
before it. The higher the tax, the higher the penalties with which the 
prohibition is guarded, the more vigilant and severe the police which 
looks after the execution of the law, the greater must be the difference 
in the proportion of gold and silver to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. It is 
said accordingly to be very considerable, and that you frequently find 
theie a profusion of plate in houses, where theic is nothing else which 
would, in other countries, be thought suitable or correspondent to this 
sort of magnificence. The cheapness of gold and silver, or what is 
the same thing, the dearness of all commodities, which is the neces- 
sary effect of this redundancy of the precious metals, discourages both 
the agriculture and manufactures of Spain and Portugal, and enables 
foreign nations to supply them with many sorts of rude, and with almost 
all sorts of manufactured produce, for a smaller quantity of gold and silver 
than what they themselves can either raise or make them for at home. 
The tax and prohibition operate in two different ways. They not only 
lower very much the value of the precious metals in Spain and Portu- 
gal, but by detaining there a certain quantity of those metals which 
would otherwise flow over other countries, they keep up their value in 
those other countries somewhat above what it otherwise would be, and 
thereby give those countries a double advantage in their commerce with 
Spain and Portugal. Open the flood-gates, and there will presently be 
less water above, and more below, the dam-head, and it will soon come 
to a level in both places. Remove the tax and the prohibition, and as 
the quantity of gold and silver will diminish considerably in Spain and 
Portugal, sp it will increase somewhat in other cquntrjes, and th« valqp 
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of those metals, their proportion to the annual produce of land and 
labour, will soon come to a level, or very near to a level, in all. The 
loss which Spain and Portugal could sustain by this exportation of their 
gold and silver would be altogether nominal and imaginary. The 
nominal value of their goods, and of the annual produce of their land 
and labour, would fall, and would be expressed or represented by a 
smaller quantity of silver than before ; but their real value would be the 
same as before, and would be sufficient to maintain, command, and 
employ, the same quantity of labour. As the nominal value of their 
goods would fall, the real value of what remained of their gold and silver 
would rise, aq/i a smaller quantity of those metals would answer all the 
same purposes of commerce and circulation which had employed a 
greater quantity before. The gold and silver which would go abroad 
would not go abroad for nothing, but would bring back an equal value 
of goods of some kind or another. Those goods too, would not be all 
matters of mere luxury and expense, to be consumed by idle people 
who produce nothing in return for their consumption. As the real 
wealth and revenue of idle people would not be augmented by this ex- 
traordinary exportation of gold and silver, so neither would their con- 
sumption be much augmented by it. Those goods would, probably, the 
greater part of them, and certainly some part of them, consist in mate- 
rials, tools, and provisions, for the employment and maintenance of 
industrious people, who would reproduce, with a profit, the full value of 
their consumption. A part of the dead stock of the society would thus 
be turned into active stock, and would put into motion a greater quan- 
tity of industry than had been employed before. The annual produce of 
their land and labour would immediately be augmented a little, and in 
a few years would probably be augmented a great deal ; their industry 
being thus relieved from one of the most oppressive burdens which it 
at present labours under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn necessarily operates exactly 
in the same way as this absurd policy of Spain and Poitugal. What- 
ever be the actual state of Ullage, it renders our corn somewhat dearer 
in the home market than it otherwise would be in that state, and some- 
what cheaper in the foreign ; and as the average money price of corn 
regulates more or less that of all other commodities, it lowers the value 
of silver considerably in the one, and tends to raise it a little in the 
other. It enables foreigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to eat 
our corn cheaper than they otherwise could do, but sometimes to eat it 
cheaper than even our own people can do upon the same occasions ; as 
we are assured by an excellent authority, that of Sir Matthew Decker. 
It hinders our own workmen from furnishing their goods for so small a 
quantity of silver as they otherwise might do, and enables the Dutch 
to furnish theirs for a smaller. It tends to render oiir manufactures 
somewhat dearer in ei etv market, and theirs somewhat cheaper than 
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they Otherwise would be, and consequently to give their industry a 
double advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raises in the home market, not so much the real, as 
the nominal price of our corn, as it augments, not the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of corn can maintain and employ, but only 
the quantity of silver which it will exchange for, it discourages our 
manufactures, without rendering any considerable service either to our 
farmers or country gentlemen. It puts, indeed, a little more money 
into the pockets of both, and it will perhaps be somewhat difficult to 
persuade the greater part of them that this is not rendering them a 
very considerable service. But if this money sinks in its value, in the 
quantity of labour, provisions, and home-made commodities of all dif- 
ferent kinds which it is capable of purchasing, as much as it rises in 
its quantity, the service will be little more than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one set of men in the whole commonwealth to 
whom the bounty cither was or could be essentially serviceable. These 
were the corn merchants, the expoiters and importers of corn. In 
years of plenty the bounty necessarily occasioned a greater exporta- 
tion than would otherwise have taken place; and by hindering the 
plenty of one year from relieving the scarcity of another, it occasioned 
in years of scaicity a greater importation than would otherwise have 
been necessary. It increased the business of the corn merchant in 
both ; and in years of scarcity, it not only enabled him to import a 
greater quantity, but to sell it for a better price, and consequently with 
a greater profit than he could otherwise have made, if the plenty of 
one year had not been more or less hindered from relieving the scarcity 
of another. It is in this set of men, accordingly, that I have observed 
the greatest zeal for the continuance or renewal of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed the high duties upon the 
importation of foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount 
to a prohibition, and when they established the bounty, seem to have 
imitated the conduct of our manufacturers. By the one institution, 
they secured to themselves the monopoly of the home market, and by 
the other they endeavoured to prevent that market from ever being 
overstocked with their commodity. By both they endeavoured to raise 
its real value, in the same manner as our manufacturers had, by the 
like institutions, raised the real value of many different sorts of manu- 
factured goods. They did not perhaps attend to the great and essential 
diffeicnce which nature has established between corn and almost every 
other sort of goods. When, either by the monopoly of the home 
market, or by a bounty upon exportation, you enable our woollen or 
linen manufacturers to sell their goods for somewhat a better price than 
they otherwise could get for them, you raise, not only the nominal, but 
the real price of those goods. You render them equivalent to a greater 
quantity of labour and subsistence, you increase not only the nominal, 
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but the real profit, the real wealth and revenue of those manufacturers, 
and you enable them either to live better themselves, or to employ a 
greater quantity of labour in those particular manufactures. You really 
encourage those manufactures, and direct towards them a greater 
quantity of the industry of the country, than what would probably go 
to them of its own accord. But when by the like institutions you raise 
the nominal or money price of corn, you do not raise its real value. 
You do not increase the real wealth, the real revenue either of our 
farmers or country gentlemen. You do not encourage the growth of 
corn, because you do not enable them to maintain and employ more 
labourers in raising it. The nature of things has stamped upon corn a 
real value which cannot be altered by merely altering its money price. 
No bounty upon exportation, no monopoly of the home market, can 
raise that value. The freest competition cannot lower it. Through the 
world in general that value is equal to the quantity of labour which it 
can maintain, and in every particular place it is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it can maintain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, 
or scanty, in which labour is commonly maintained in that place. 
Woollen or linen cloths are not the regulating commodities by which 
the real value of all other commodities must be finally measured and 
determined ; corn is. The real value of every other commodity is finally 
measured and determined by the proportion which its average money 
price bears to the average money price of corn. The real vajue of corn 
does not vary with those variations in its average money price, which 
sometimes occur from one century to another. It is the real value of 
silver which varies with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home-made commodity are 
liable, first, to that general objection which may be made to all the 
different expedients of the mercantile system : the objection of forcing 
some part of the industry of the country into a channel less advantage- 
ous than that in which it would run of its own accord ; and, secondly; 
to the particular objection of forcing it, not only into a channel that is 
less advantageous, but into one that is actually disadvantageous ; the 
trade which cannot be carried on but by means of a bounty being 
necessarily a losing trade. The bounty upon the exportation of corn 
is liable to this further objection, that it can in no respect promote the 
raising of that particular commodity of which it was meant to encourage 
the production. When our country gentlemen, therefore, demanded 
the establishment of the bounty, though they acted in imitation of our 
merchants and manufacturers, they did not act with that complete 
comprehension of their own interest which commonly directs the con- 
duct of those two other orders of people. They loaded the public re- 
venue with a very considerable expense ; they imposed a very heavy 
tax upon the whole body of the people ; but they did not, in any sen- 
sible degree, increase the real value of their own commodity ; and by 
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lowering somewhat the real value of silver, they discouraged, in some 
degree, the general industiy of the country, and, instead of advancing, 
retarded more or less the improvement of their own lands, which neces- 
sarily depends upon the general industry of the country. 

To encourage the pioduction of any commodity, a bounty upon 
production, one should imagine, would have a more direct operation, 
than one upon exportation. It would, besides, impose only one tax 
upon the people, that which they must contribute in order to pay the 
bounty. Instead of raising, it would tend to lower the price of the 
commodity in the home market ; and thereby, instead of imposing a 
second tax upon the people, it might, at least in part, repay them for 
what they had contributed to the first. Bounties upon production, 
however, have been very rarely granted. The prejudices established 
by the commercial system have taught us to believe, that national 
wealth arises more immediately from exportation than from produc- 
tion. It has been more favoured accordingly, as the more immediate 
means of bringing money into the country. Bounties upon production, 
it has been said too, hare been found by experience more liable to 
frauds than those upon exportation. How far this is true, I know not. 
That bounties upon exportation have been abused to many fraudulent 
purposes, is very well known. But it is not the interest of merchants 
and manufacturers, the great inventors of all these expedients, that the 
home maiket should be overstocked with their goods, an event which a 
bounty upon production might sometimes occasion. A bounty upon 
exportation, by enabling them to send abroad the surplus part, and to 
keep up the price of what remains in the home market, effectually pre-. 
vents this. Of all the expedients of the mercantile system, accordingly, 
it is the one of which they are the fondest. I have known the different 
undertakers of some particular works agree privately among themselves 
to give a bounty out of their own pockets upon the exportation of a 
certain proportion of the goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
succeeded so well, that it more than doubled the price of their goods 
in the home market, notwithstanding a very considerable increase in the 
produce. The operation of the bounty upon corn must have been won- 
derfully different, if it has lowered the money price of that commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon production, however, has been granted 
upon some particular occasions. The tonnage bounties given to the 
white heriing and whale fishciies may, perhaps, be considered as some- 
what of this nature. They tend directly, it may be supposed, to render 
the goods cheaper in the home maiket than they otherwise would be. 
In other respects their effects, it must be acknowledged, are the same 
as those of bounties upon exportation. By means of them a part of the 
capital of the country is employed in bringing goods to market, of 
■which the price does not repay the cost, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock. 
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But though the tonnage bounties to those fisheries do not contribute 
to the opulence of the nation, it may perhaps be thought that they con- 
tribute to its defence, by augmenting the number of its sailors and 
shipping. This, it may be alleged, may sometimes be done by means 
of such bounties at a much smaller expense than by keeping up a 
great standing navy, if I may use suck an expression, in the same 
way as a standing army. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, however, the following 
considerations dispose me to believe, that in granting at least one of 
these bounties, the Icgislatui e has been very grossly imposed upon. 

First, the herring buss bounty seems too large. 

From the commencement of this winter fishing, 1771, to the end of 
the winter fishing, 1781, the tonnage bounty upon the herring buss 
fishery has been at thiity shillings the ton. During these eleven years 
the whole number of barrels caught by the hcriing buss fishery of Scot- 
land amounted to 378,347. The herrings caught and cured at sea, are 
called sea sticks. In ordei to lendci them whataiccallcd mcichantablc 
herrings, it is necessary to repack them with an additional quantity of 
salt ; and in this case it is reckoned, that three baircls of sea sticks 
are usually repacked into two barrels of merchantable herrings. The 
number of barrels of merchantable herrings, therefore, caught during 
these eleven years, will amount only, according to this account, to 
252,2311. During these eleven years the tonnage bounties paid 
amounted to 155,463 lU., or Sj. 2\(/. upon every barrel of sea sticks, 
and I2J. 3fr/. upon every barrel of merchantable herrings. 

The salt with which these herrings aic cured, is sometimes Scotch, 
and sometimes foreign salt, both which are delivered free of all excise 
duty to the fish-curers. The excise duty upon Scotch salt is at present 
ij. 6 d., that upon foreign salt loj. the bushel. A barrel of herrings is 
supposed to require abont one bushel and one-fourth of a bushel foreign 
salt. Two bushels are the supposed average of Scotch salt. If the 
herrings are entered for expoitation, no part of this duty is paid up ; if 
entered for home consumption, whether the herrings arc cured with 
foreign or Scotch salt, only one shilling the baTel is paid up. It was 
the whole Scotch duty upon a bushel of salt, the quantity which, at a 
low estimation, had been supposed necessary for curing a barrel of her- 
rings. In Scotland, foreign salt is very little used for any other purpose 
but the curing of fish. But from the 5th April, 1771, to the 5th April, 
1782, the quantity of foreign salt imported amounted to 936,974 
bushels, at eighty-four pounds the bushel : the quantity of Scotch salt 
delivered from the works to the fish-curers, to no more than 168,226, at 
fifty-six pounds the bushel only. It would appear, therefore, that it is 
principally foreign salt that is used in the fisheries. Upon every barrel 
of herrings exported there is, besides, a bounty of 2J. M. and more than 
two-thirds of the buss-caught herrings are exported. Put all these 
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things together, and you will find that, during these eleven years, every 
barrel of buss-caught herrings, cured with Scotch salt when exported, 
has cost government 17s. Hid. ; and when entered for home consump- 
tion 14J. : and that every barrel when cured with foreign salt, when 

exported, has cost goverment;^! 7s. Sid-; and when entered for home 
consumption 3J. gid. The price of a barrel of good merchantable 
herrings runs from seventeen and eighteen to four or five and twenty 
shillings ; about a guinea at an average.* 

Secondly, the bounty to the white herring fishery is a tonnage 
bounty ; and is proportioned to the burden of the ship, not to her dili- 
gence or success in the fishery ; and it has, I am afraid, been too com- 
mon for vessels to fit out for the sole purpose of catching, not the fish, 
but the bounty. In the year 1759, when the bounty was at fifty shillings 
the ton, the whole buss fishery of Scotland brought in only four barrels 
of sea sticks. In that year each barrel of sea sticks cost government 
in bounties alone 113/. 15^. ; each barrel of merchantable herrings 
159/. 7s. 6d. 

Thirdly, the mode of fishing for which this tonnage bounty in the 
white heiring fishery has been given (by busses or decked vessels from 
twenty to eighty tons burthen), seems not so well adapted to the situa- 
tion of Scotland as to that of Holland ; from the practice of which 
country it appears to have been borrowed. Holland lies at a great 
distance from the seas to which herrings are known principally to re- 
sort ; and can, therefore, c.irry on that fishery only in decked vessels, 
which can carry water and provisions sufficient for a voyage to a dis- 
tant sea. But the Hebrides or Western Islands, the islands of Shetland, 
a,nd the northern and north-western coasts of Scotland, the countries 
in whose neighbourhood the herring fishery is principally carried on, 
are everywhere inteisccted by arms of the sea, which runup a con- 
siderable way into the land, and, which, in the language of the coun- 
try, are called sea-lochs. It is to these sea-lochs that the herrings 
principally resort during the seasons in which they visit those seas ; 
for the visits of this, and, I am assured, of many other sorts of fish, are 
not quite regular and constant. A boat fishery, therefore, seems to be 
the mode of fishing best adapted to the peculiar situation of Scotland : 
the fishers carrying the herrings on shore, as fast as they arc taken, to 
be either cured or consumed fresh. But the great encouragement 
which a bounty of thiity shillings the ton gives to the buss fishery, is 
necessarily a discouragement to the boat fishery ; which, having no 
such bounty, cannot bring its cured fish to market upon the same terms 
as the buss fishery. The boat fishery, accordingly, which, before the 
establishment of the buss bounty, was very considerable, and is said to 
have employed a number of seamen, not inferior to what the buss 
fishery employs at present, is now gone almost entirely to decay. Of 
* §eo the accounts at the end of this section. 
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the former extent, however, of this now ruined and abandoned fishery, 
I must acknowledge that I cannot pretend to speak with much preci- 
sion. As no bounty was paid upon the outfit of the boat-fishery, no 
account was taken of it by the officers of customs or salt duties. 

Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during certain seasons of the 
year, herrings make no inconsiderable part of the food of the common 
people. A bounty which tended to lower their price in the home mar- 
ket, might contribute a good deal to the relief of a great number of our 
fellow subjects, whose circumstances are by no means affluent. But 
the herring buss bounty contributes to no such good purpose. It has 
ruined the boat fishery, which is, by far, the best adapted for the sup- 
ply of the home market, and the additional bounty of 2r ?>d the barrel 
upon exportation, cariies the greater part, more than t\vo-lhirds, of the 
produce of the buss fishery abroad. Between thirty and forty years 
ago, before the establishment of the buss bounty, si\teen shillings the 
barrel, I have been assured, was the common puce of white herrings. 
Between ten and fifteen yeais ago, before the boat fishery was entirely 
ruined, the price is said to have run fiom seventeen to twenty shillings 
the barrel. For these last five years, it has, at an average, been at 
twenty-fis'e shillings the barrel. This high price, however, may have 
been owing to the real scarcity of the hen mgs upon the coast of Scot- 
land. I must observe too, that the cask or bairel, which is usually sold 
with the herrings, and of which the price is included in all the foregoing 
prices, has, since the commencement of the American war, risen to 
about double its former price, or from about three shillings to about 
SIX shillings. I must likewise observe, that the accounts I have re- 
ceived of the prices of former times, have been by no means quite 
uniform and consistent ; and an old man of great accuracy and ex- 
perience has assured me, that moie than fifty years ago, a guinea was 
the usual price of a barrel of good merchantable herrings ; and this, I 
imagine, may still be looked upon as the average price. All accounts, 
however, I think, agree, that the puce has not been lowered in the 
home market, in consequence of the buss bounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, after such liberal bounties have 
been bestowed upon them, continue to sell their commodity at the same, 
to even at a higher price than they were accustomed to do before, it 
might be expected that their profits should be very great ; and it is not 
impossible that those of some individuals may have been so. In 
general, however, I have every reason to believe, they have been quite 
otherwise. The usual effect of such bounties is to encourage rash un- 
dertakers to adventure in a business which they do not understand, 
and what they lose by their own negligence and ignorance, more than 
compensates all that they can gain by the utmost liberality of govern- 
ment In 1750, by the same act which first gave the bounty of thirty 
shillings the ton for ^he encouragement of the white herring fishery 
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(the 23 Geo. II. chap. 24.), a joint stock company was erected, with a 
capital of five hundred thousand pounds, to which the subscribers (over 
and above all other encouragements, the tonnage bounty just now 
mentioned, the exportation bounty of two shillings and eightpence the 
barrel, the delivery of both British and foreign salt duty free) were, 
during the space of fourteen years, for every hundred pounds which 
they subscribed and paid into the stock of the society, entitled to three 
pounds a year, to be paid by the receiver-general of the customs in 
equal half-yearly payments. Besides this great company, the residence 
of whose governor and directors was to be m London, it was declared 
lawful to erect different fishing-chambcrs in all the different out-ports 
of the kingdom, provided a sum not less than ten thousand pounds was 
subscribed into the capital of each, to be managed at its own risk, and 
for its own profit and loss. The same annuity, and the same en- 
couragements of all kinds, were given to the trade of those inferior 
;hambers, as to that of the great company. The subscription of the 
jreat company was soon filled up, and several different fishing-chambers 
were erected in the different out-ports of the kingdom. In spite of all 
these great encouragements, almost all those different companies, both 
great and small, lost either the whole, or the greater part of their 
capitals; scarce a vestige now remains of any of them, and the white 
herring fishery is now entirely, or almost entirely, carried on by 
private adventurers. 

If any particular manufacture was necessary, indeed, for the defence 
of the society, it might not always be piudent to depend upon our 
ncighbouis for the supply ; and if such manufacture could not other- 
wise be suppoited at home, it might not be unreasonable that all the 
other branches of industry should be taxed in order to support it. The 
bounties upon the exportation of British-made sail-cloth and British- 
made gunpowder may, perhaps, both be vindicated upon this principle. 

But though It c.in very seldom be reasonable to tax the industry of 
the great body of the people, in order to support that of some par- 
ticular class of manufacturers ; yet in the wantonness of great pros- 
perity, when the public enjoys a gi eater revenue than it knows well 
what to do with, to give such bounties to favourite manufactures, may, 
perhaps, be as natural, as to incur any other idle expense. In public, 
as well in private expenses, great wealth may 'perhaps frequently be 
admitted as an apology for great folly. But there must surely be some- 
thing more than ordinary absurdity in continuing such profusion in 
times of general difficulty and distress. 

What is called a bounty is sometimes no more than a drawback, and 
consequently is not liable to the same objections as what is properly a 
bounty. The bounty, for example, upon refined sugar exported, may 
be considered as a drawback of the duties upon the brown and musco- 
vado sugars, from whi<;h it is made. The bounty upon wrought silk 
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exported, a drawback of the duties upon raw and thrown silk imported. 
The bounty upon gunpowder exported, a drawback of the duties upon 
brimstone and saltpetre imported. In the language of the customs 
those allowances only are called drawbacks, which are given upon 
goods exported in the same form in which they are imported. When 
that form has been so altered by manufacture ' my kind, as to come 
under a new denomination, they are called bouni ‘s. 

Premiums given by the public to artists and nufacturers who excel 
in their paiticular occupations, are not liable to .he same objections as 
bounties. By encouraging extraordinary dexteri' y and ingenuity, they 
serve to keep up the emulation of the workmen actually employed in 
those respective occupations, and are not consideiable enough to turn 
towards any one of them a greater share of the capital of the country 
than what would go to it of its own accord. Their tendency is not to 
overturn the natural balance of employments, but to render the work 
which is done in each as perfect and complete as possible. The ex- 
pense of premiums, besides, is very tiifling; that of bounties very great, 
The bounty upon corn alone has sometimes cost the public in one year 
more than three hundred thousand pounds. 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, as drawbacks are some- 
times called bounties. But we must in all cases attend to the nature of 
the thing, without paying any regaid to the woid. 


Digression concerning the Corn Trade and Corn Laivs. 

I CANNOT conclude this chapter concerning bounties, without observ- 
ing that the praises which have been bestowed upon the law which 
establishes the bounty upon the exportation of corn, and upon that 
system of regulations which is connected with it, arc altogether un- 
merited. A particular examination of the nature of the corn trade, and 
of the principal British laws which relate to it, will sufficiently demon- 
strate the truth of this assertion. The great importance of this subject 
must justify the length of the digression. 

The trade of the corn merchant is composed of four different branches, 
which, though they may sometimes be all carried on by the same 
person, are in their own nature four separate and distinct trades. 
These are, first, the trade of the inland dealer ; secondly, that of the 
merchant importer for home consumption; thirdly, that of the mer- 
chant exporter of home produce for foreign consumption ; and fourthly, 
that of the merchant carrier, or of the importer of com in order to ex- 
port it again. 

i. The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the great body of 
the people, how opposite soever they may at first sight appear, are. 
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even in years of the greatest scarcity, exactly the same. It is his in- 
terest to raise the price of his corn as high as the real scarcity of the 
season requires, and it can never be his interest to raise it higher, By 
raising the price he discourages the consumption, and puts everybody 
more or less, but particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon thrift 
and good management. If, by raising it too high, he discourages the 
consumption so much that the supply of the season is likely to go be- 
yond the consumption of the season, and to last for some time after 
the next crop begins to come in, he runs the hazard, not only of losing 
a considerable part of his corn by natural causes, but of being obliged 
to sell what remains of it for much less than what he might have had 
for it several months before. If by not raising the price high enough, 
he discourages the consumption so little that the supply of the season 
is likely to fall short of the consumption of the season, he not only 
loses a part of the profit which he might otherwise have made, but he 
exposes the people to suffer before the end of the season, instead of the 
hardships of a dearth, the dreadful horrors of a famine. It is the in- 
terest of the people, that their daily, weekly, and monthly consumption, 
should be proportioned as exactly as possible to the supply of the 
season. The interest of the inland corn dealer is the same. By sup- 
plying them, as nearly as he can judge, m this proportion, he is likely 
to sell all his corn for the highest price, and with the greatest profit; 
and his knowledge of the state of the crop, and of his daily, weekly, 
and monthly sales, enables him to judge, with more or less accuracy, 
how far they really are supplied m this manner. Without intending 
the interest of the people, he is necessarily led, by a regard to his own 
interest, to treat them, even m years of scarcity, pretty much in the 
same manner as the prudent master of a vessel is sometimes obliged to 
treat his crew. When he foresees that piovisions are likely to run 
short, he puts them upon short allowance. Though from excess of 
caution he should sometimes do this without any real necessity, yet all 
the inconvcniencics which his ciew can thereby suffer are inconsider- 
able, in comparison of the danger, misery, and rum, to which they 
might sometimes be exposed by a less provident conduct. Though 
from excess of avarice, in the same manner, the inland corn merchant 
should sometimes raise the price of his corn somewhat higher than the 
scarcity of the season requires, yet all the mconveniencies which the 
people can suffer from this conduct, which effectually secures them 
from a famine m the end of the season, aic inconsiderable in compa- 
rison of what they might hav« been exposed to by a more liberal way 
of dealing in the beginning of it. The corn merchant himself is likely 
to suffer the most by this excess of avarice, not only from the indigna- 
tion which it generally excites against him, but, though he should es- 
cape the effects of this indignation, from the quantity of corn which it 
necessarily leaves upo" his hands in the end of the season, and which, 
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if the next season happens to prove favourable, he must always sell for 
a much lower price than he might otherwise have had. 

Were it possible, indeed, for one great company of merchants to 
possess themselves of the whole ciop of an extensive country, it might, 
perhaps, be their interest to deal with it as the Dutch are said to do 
with the spiceries of the Moluccas, to destroy or throw away a consider- 
able part of it, in order to keep up the price of the rest. But it is 
scarce possible, even by the violence of law, to establish such an exten- 
sive monopoly with regard to corn ; and wherever the law leaves the 
trade free, it is of all commodities the least liable to be engrossed or 
monopolized by the foicc of a few laigc capitals, which buy up the 
greater part of it. Not only its value far exceeds what the capitals of 
a few private men are capable of pui chasing, but supposing they were 
capable of purchasing it, the manner in which it is produced renders 
this purchase altogether impracticable. As in every civilized country 
it is the commodity of which the annual consumption is the greatest, 
so a greater quantity of mdustiy is annually employed in producing 
coin than in producing any other commodity. When it first comes 
from the ground, too, it is necessarily divided among a greater number 
of owners than any other commodity ; and these owners can never be 
collected into one place like a number of independent manufacturers, 
but are necessarily scattered through all the different corners of the 
country. These first owners either immediately supply the consumers 
in their own neighbourhood, or they supply other inland dealers, who 
supply those consumeis. The inland dealers in corn, therefore, includ- 
ing both the farmer and the baker, are necessarily more numerous 
than the dealers in any other commodity, and their dispersed situation 
renders it altogether impossible for them to enter into any general com- 
bination, If m a year of scarcity, therefore, any of them should find 
that he had a good deal more corn upon hand than, at the current 
price, he could hope to dispose of bcfoie the end of the season, he 
would never think of keeping up this puce to his own loss, and to the 
sole benefit of his rivals and competitors, but would immediately lower 
it, in order to get rid of his corn befoie the new oiop began to come in. 
The same motives, the same interests, which would thus regulate the 
conduct of any one dealer, ivould regulate that of every other, and 
oblige them all in general to sell their corn at the price which, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the season. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the history of the dearths and 
famines which have afflicted any part of Europe, during either the 
course of the present, or that of the two preceding centuries, of several 
of which we have pretty exact accounts, will find, I believe, that a 
dearth never has arisen from any combination among the inland dealers 
in corn, nor from any other caus? bpt a real scarcity, occasioned spme* 
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times, perhaps, and in some particular places, by the waste of war, but 
in by far the greatest number of cases, by the fault of the seasons ; and 
that a famine has never arisen from any other cause but the violence of 
government attempting, by improper means, to remedy the inconveni- 
encies of a dearth. 

In an extensive corn country, between all the different parts of which 
there is a free commerce and communication, the scarcity occasioned 
by the most unfavourable seasons can never be so great as to produce a 
famine ; and the scantiest crop, if managed with frugality and economy, 
will maintain, through the year, the same number of people that are 
commonly fed in a more affluent manner by one of moderate plenty. 
The seasons most unfavourable to the crop are those of excessive 
drought or excessive rain. But, as corn grows equally upon high and 
low lands, upon grounds that are disposed to be too wet, and upon 
those that are disposed to be too dry, either the drought or the rain 
which is hurtful to one part of the country is favourable to another ; 
and though both in the wet and in the dry season the crop is a good 
deal less than in one more properly tempered ; yet, in both, what is lost 
in one part of the country is in some measure compensated by what 
is gained in the other. In rice countries, where the crop not only 
requires a very moist soil, but where, in a certain period of its growing, 
it must be laid under water, the effects of a drought are much more 
dismal. Even in such countries, however, the drought is, perhaps, 
scarce ever so universal as necessarily to occasion a famine, if the 
government would allow a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a few 
years ago, might probably have occasioned a very great dearth. Some 
improper regulations, some injudicious restraints, imposed by the 
servants of the East India Company upon the rice trade, contnbuted, 
perhaps, to turn that dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy the inconveniencies of a 
dearth, orders all the dealers to sell their com at what it supposes a 
reasonable price, it either hinders them from bringing it to market, 
which may sometimes produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
season ; or if they bring it thither, it enables the people, and thereby 
encourages them, to consume it so fast, as must necessarily produce a 
famine before the end of the season. The unlimited, unrestrained 
freedom of the corn trade, as it is the only effectual preventative of the 
miseries of a famine, so it is the best palliative of the inconveniencies 
of a dearth : for the inconveniencies of a real scarcity cannot be 
remedied ; they can only be palliated. No trade deserves more the 
full protection of the law, and no trade requires it so much ; because 
no trade is so much exposed to popular odium. 

In years of scarcity the inferior ranks of people impute their distress 
to the avarice of the corn merchant, who becomes the object of their 
hatred and indignation. Instead of making profit upon oegasions, 
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therefore, he is often in danger of being utterly ruined, and of having 
his magazines plundered and destroyed by their violence. It is in 
years of scarcity, however, when prices are high, that the corn mer- 
chant expects to make his principal profit. He is generally in con- 
tract with some farmers to furnish him for a certain number of years 
with a certain quantity of corn at a certain price. This contract price 
is settled according to what is supposed to be the moderate and reason- 
able, that is, the ordinary or average price, which, before the late yeais 
of scarcity, was commonly about eight-and-twenty shillings for the 
quarter of wheat, and for that of other gram in proportion. In years 
of scarcity, therefore, the corn merchant buys a great part of his corn 
for the ordinary price, and sells it for a much higher. That this ex- 
traordinary profit, however, is no more than sufficient to put his trade 
upon a fair level with other trades, and to compensate the many losses 
which he sustains upon other occasions, both from the perishable 
nature of the commodity itself, and from the fiequent and unforeseen 
fluctuations of its price, seems evident enough, from this single circum- 
stance, that great fortunes are as seldom made m this as in any other 
trade. The popular odium, however, which attends it in years of 
scarcity, the only years in which it can be very profitable, renders peo- 
ple of character and fortune averse to enter into it. It is abandoned to 
an inferior set of dealers ; and millers, bakers, mealmen, and meal 
factors, together with a number of wretched hucksters, are almost the 
only middle people that, in the home market, come between the grower 
and the consumer, 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of discountenancing this popu- 
lar odium against a trade so beneficial to the public, seems, on the con- 
trary, to have authorised and encouraged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14, it was enacted, that 
whoever should buy any corn or grain with intent to sell it again, 
should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and should, for the first fault, 
suffer two months imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the corn ; for 
the second, suffer six months imprisonment, and forfeit double the 
value ; and for the third, be set in the pillory, suffer imprisonment 
during the king’s pleasure, and forfeit all his goods and chattels. The 
ancient policy of most of the other parts of Europe was no better than 
that of England. 

Our ancestors seem to have imagined that the people would buy 
their corn cheaper of the farmer than of the corn merchant, who, they 
were afraid, would require, over and above the price which he paid to 
the farmer, an exorbitant profit to himself. They endeavoured there- 
fore, to annihilate his trade altogether. They even endeavoured to hin- 
der as much as possible any middle man of any kind from coming in 
between the grower and the consumer ; and this was the meaning of 
the many restraints which they imposed upon the trade of those whom 
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they called kidders or carriers of com, a trade which nobody was 
allowed to exercise without a license ascertaining his qualifications as 
a man of probity and fair dealing. The authority of three justices of 
the peace was, by the statute of Edward VI. necessary, in order to grant 
this license. But even this restraint was afterwards thought insufficient, 
and by a statute of Elizabeth, the privilege of granting it was confined 
to the quarter-sessions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in this manner to regu- 
late agriculture, the great trade of the country, by maxims quite dif- 
ferent from those which it established with regard to manufactures, 
the great trade of the towns. By leaving the farmer no other cus- 
tomers but either the consumers or their immediate factors, the kidders 
and carriers of corn, it endeavoured to force him to exercise the trade, 
not only of a farmer, but of a corn merchant or corn retailer. On the 
contrary, it m many cases prohibited the manufacturer from exercising 
the trade of a shopkecpci, or from selling his own goods by retail. It 
meant by the one law to promote the general interest of the country, 
or to render corn cheap, without, perhaps, its being well understood 
how this was to be done. By the other it meant to promote that of a 
particular order of men, the shopkeepers, who would be so much under- 
sold by the manufacturer, it was supposed, that their trade would be 
ruined if he was allowed to retail at all. 

The manufacturer, however, though he had been allowed to keep a 
shop, and to sell his own goods by retail, could not have undersold the 
common shopkeeper. Whatever part of his capital he might have 
placed in his shop, he must have withdrawn it from his manufacture. 
In order to carry on his business on a level with that of other people, 
as he must have had the profit of a manufacturer on the one part, so 
he must have had that of a shopkeeper upon the other. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that in the particular town where he lived, ten per 
cent, was the ordinary profit both of manufacturing and shopkeeping 
stock ; he must in this case have charged upon every piece of his own 
goods which he sold in his shop, a profit of twenty per cent When he 
carried them from his workhouse to his shop, he must have valued 
them at the price for which he could have sold them to a dealer or shop- 
keeper, who would have bought them by wholesale. If he valued them 
lower, he lost a part of the profit of his manufacturing capital. When 
again he sold them from his shop, uulcss he got the same price at 
which a shopkeeper would have sold them, he lost a part of the profit 
of his shopkeeping capital. Though he might appear, therefore, to 
make a double profit upon the same piece of goods, yet as these goods 
made successively a part of two distinct capitals, he made but a single 
profit upon the whole capital employed about them ; and if he made 
less than his profit, he was a loser, or did not employ his whole capitaj 
with the same advantage as the greater part of his neighbours. 
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What the manufacturer was prohibited to do, the farmer was in some 
measure enjoined to do ; to divide his capital between two different 
employments ; to keep one part of it in his granaries and stack-yard, 
for supplying the occasional demands of the market, and to employ 
the other in cultivation of his land. But as he could not afford to em- 
ploy the latter for less than the ordinary profits of farming stock, so 
he could as little afford to employ the former for less than the ordinary 
profits of mercantile stock. Whether the stock was really earned on 
the business of the corn merchant belonged to the person who was 
called a farmer, or to the person who was called a corn merchant, an 
equal profit was in both cases requisite in order to indemnify its 
owner for employing it in this manner ; in order to put his business 
upon a level with other trades, and in order to hinder him from having 
an interest to change it as soon as possible for some other. The 
farmer, therefore, who was thus forced to exercise the trade of a corn 
merchant, could not afford to sell his corn cheaper in the market than 
any other corn merchant would have been obliged to do in the case of 
a free competition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole stock in one single branch of 
business, has an advantage of the same kind with the workman who 
can employ his whole labour m one single operation As the latter 
acquires a dexterity which enables him, with the same two hands, to 
perform a much greater quantity of woik; so the former acquires so 
easy and ready a method of transacting his business, of buying and 
disposing of his goods, that with the same capital he can transact a 
much greater quantity of business. As the one can commonly afford 
his work a good deal cheaper, so the other can commonly afford his 
goods somewhat cheaper than if his stock and attention were both 
employed about a greater variety of objects. The greater part of 
manufacturers could not afford to retail their own goods so cheap as a 
vigilant and active shopkeeper, whose sole business it was to buy them by 
wholesale, and to retail them again. The greater part of farmers 
could still less afford to retail their own corn, to supply the inhabitants 
of a town, at perhaps four or five miles distance fiom the greater part 
of them, so cheap as a vigilant and active corn merchant, whose sole 
business it was to purchase corn by wholesale, to collect it into a great 
magazine, and to retail it again. 

The law which prohibited the manufacturer from exercising the 
trade of a shopkeeper, endeavoured to force this division in the em- 
ployment of stock to go on faster than it might otherwise have done. 
The law which obliged the farmer to exercise the trade of a corn mer- 
chant, endeavoured to hinder it from going on so fast Both laws 
were evident violations of natural liberty, and therefore unjust ; and 
they were both too as impolitic as they were unjust It is the interest 
of every society, that things of this kind should never either be forced 
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or obstructed. The man who employs either his labour or his sihck in 
a greater variety of ways than his situation renders necessary, can 
never hurt his neighbour by underselling him. He may hurt himself, 
and he generally does so. Jack of all trades will never be rich, says 
the proverb. But the law ought always to trust people with the care ol 
their own interest, as in their local situations they must generally be 
able to judge better of it than the legislator can do. The law, how- 
ever, which obliged the farmer to exercise the trade of a corn merchant, 
was by far the most pernicious of the two. 

It obstructed not only that division in the employment of stock 
which is so advantageous to every society, but it obstructed likewise 
the improvement and cultivation of the land. By obliging the farmer 
to carry on two trades instead of one, it forced him to divide his 
capital into two parts, of which one only could be employed m cultiva- 
tion. But if he had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to a corn 
merchant as fast as he could thresh it out, his whole capital might 
have returned immediately to the land, and have been employed in 
buying more cattle, and hiring more servants, in order to improve and 
cultivate it better. But by being obliged to sell his corn by retail, he 
was obliged to keep a great part of his capital in his granaries and 
stack-yard through the year, and could not therefore cultivate so well 
as with the same capital he might otherwise have done. This law, 
therefore, necessarily obstructed the improvement of the land, and, 
instead of tending to render corn cheaper, must have tended to render 
it scarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would otherwise have been. 

After the business of the farmer, that of the corn merchant is in 
reality the trade which, if properly protected and encouraged, would 
contribute the most to the raising of corn. It would support the trade 
of the farmer, in the same manner as the trade of the wholesale 
dealer supports that of the manufacturer. 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready market to the manu- 
facturer, by taking his goods off his hand as fast as he can make them, 
and by sometimes even advancing their price to him before he has 
made them, enables him to keep his whole capital, and sometimes 
even more than his whole capital, constantly employed in manu- 
facturing, and consequently to manufacture a much greater quantity of 
goods than if he was obliged to dispose of them himself to the imme- 
diate consumers, or even to the retailers. As the capital of the 
wholesale merchant too is generally sufficient to replace that of many 
manufacturers, this intercourse between him an# them interests the 
owner of a large capital to support the owners of a great number of 
small ones, and to assist them in those losses and misfortunes which 
might otherwise prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind universally established between 
the farmers and the com merchants, would be attended with effects 
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equally beneficial to the farmers. They would be enabled to keep their 
whole capitals, and even more than their whole capitals, constantly 
employed in cultivation. In case of any of those accidents, to which 
no trade is more liable than theirs, they would find in their ordinary 
customer, the wealthy corn merchant, a person who had both an interest 
to support them, and the ability to do it, and they would not, as at 
present, be entirely dependent upon the foibcarance of their landloid 
or the mercy of his steward. Were it possible, as pci haps it is not, to ^ 
establish this inteicoiiisc univci sally and all at once, were it possible 
to turn all at once the whole farming stock of the kingdom to its proper 
business, the cultivation of land, withdiawing it from every other 
employment into which any part of it may be at present diverted, and 
were it possible, m order to suppoit and assist upon occasion the opera- 
tions of this great stock, to provide all at once another stock almost 
equally great, it is not perhaps very easy to imagine how great, how 
extensive, and how sudden would be the impiovcment which this 
change of circumstances would alone produce upon the whole face of 
the country. 

The statute of Edward VI., theieforc, by piohibiting as much as 
possible any middle man fiom coming m between the grower and the 
consumer, endeavoured to annihilate a trade, of which the free exercise 
is not only the best palliative of the inconveiiiencies of a dearth, but 
the best preventative of that calamity ; after the trade of the farmer 
no trade contributing so much to the growing of corn as that of the 
corn merchant. 

The rigour of this law was afterwards softened by several subse- 
quent statutes, which successively pei nutted the engrossing of corn when 
the price of ivheat should not exceed twenty, twenty-four, thirty-two, 
and forty shillings the quarter. At last, by the 15th of Charles II. c. 
7, the engrossing or buying of corn m order to sell it again, as long as 
the price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight shillings the quarter, and 
that of other gtam in propoition, was declared lawful to all persons 
not being fores tallers, that is, not selling again in the same market 
within three months. All the freedom which the tiade of the inland 
corn dealer has ever yet en)oycd, was bestowed upon it by this statute. 

The statute of the twelfth of the present king, which repeals almost 
all the other ancient laws against engrosseis and forcstallers, docs not 
repeal the restrictions of this particular statute, which therefore still 
continues in force. 

This statute, hoi|pver, authoiises in some measure two very absurd 
popular prejudices. 

First, it supposes that when the price of wheat has risen so high as 
forty-eight shillings the quaiter, and that of other grain in proportion, 
corn is likely to be so engrossed as to hurt the people. But from what 
has been already said, it seems evident enough that corn can at no 
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price be so engrossed by the inland dealers as to hurt the peopl* ; and 
forty-eight shillings the quarter besides, though it may be considered as 
a very high price, yet in years of scarcity it is a price which frequently 
takes place immediately after harvest, when scarce any part of the 
new crop can be sold off, and when it is impossible even for ignorance 
to suppose that any part of it can be so engrossed as to hurt the people. 

Secondly, it supposes that there is a certain price at which corn is 
likely to be forestalled, that is, bought up in order to be sold again soon 
after in the same market, so as to hurt the people. But if a merchant 
ever buys up com, either going to a particular market or in a particular 
market, in order to sell it again soon after in the same market, it must 
be because he judges that the market cannot be so liberally supplied 
through the whole season as upon that particular occasion, and that 
the price, therefore, must soon rise, if he judges wrong in this, and if 
the price does not rise, he not only loses the whole profit of the stock 
which he employs in this manner, but a part of the stock itself, by the 
expense and loss which necessarily attend the storing and keeping of 
com. He hurts himself, therefore, much more essentially than he can 
hurt even the particular people whom he may hinder from supplying 
themselves upon that particular market day, because they may after- 
wards supply themselves just as cheap upon any other market day. If 
he judges right, instead of hurting the great body of the people, he 
renders them a most important service. By making them feel the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth somewhat earlier than they otherwise might 
do, he prevents their feeling them afterwards so severely as they cer- 
tainly would do, if the cheapness of price encouraged them to consume 
faster than suited the real scarcity of the season. When the scarcity is 
real, the best thing that can be done for the people is to divide the 
inconveniencies of it as equally as possible through all the different 
months and weeks and days of the year. The interest of the com 
merchant makes him study to do this as exactly as he can ; and as no 
other person can have either the same interest, or the same knowledge, 
or the same abilities to do it so exactly as he, this most important 
operation of commerce ought to be trusted entirely to him ; or, in 
other words, the com trade, so far at least as concerns the supply of 
the home market, ought to be left perfectly free. 

The popular fear of engrossing and forestalling may be compared to 
the popular terrors and suspicions of witchcraft. The unfortunate 
wretches accused of this latter crime were not more innocent of the 
misfortunes imputed to them than those who have been accused of the 
former. The law which put an ind to all prosecutions against witch- 
craft, which put it out of any man's power to gratify his own malice by 
accusing his neighbour of that imaginary crime, seems effectually to 
have put an end to those fears and suspicions, by taking away the great 
cause which encouraged and supported them. The law which should 
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restore entire freedom to the inland trade of corn, would probably 
prove as effectual to put an end to the popular fears of engrossing and 
forestalling. 

The isth of Charles II. c. 7, however, with all its imperfections, has 
perhaps contributed more both to the plentiful supply of the home 
market, and to the increase of tillage, than any other law in the statute 
book. It IS from this law that the inland corn trade has deiived all the 
liberty and protection which it has ever yet enjoyed ; and both the 
supply of the home market, and the interest of tillage, are much more 
effectually promoted by the inland, than either by the importation or 
exportation trade. 

The proportion of the average quantity of all sorts of grain imported 
into Great Butam to that of all sorts of gram consumed, it has been 
computed by the author of the tiacts upon the corn trade, does not 
exceed that of one to five hundred and seventy. For supplying the 
home market, therefore, the importance of the inland trade must be 
to that of the importation trade as five hundred and seventy to one. 

The avei age quantity of all sorts of grain exported from Great Britain 
does not, according to the same author, exceed the onc-and-thirtieth 
part of the annual produce. For the encouragement of tillage, therefore, 
by providing a market for the home produce, the importance of the 
inland trade must be to that of the exportation trade as thirty to one. 

I have no great faith in political arithmetic, and I mean not to war- 
rant the exactness of either of these computations. I mention them 
only in order to show of how much less consequence, in the opinion 
of the most judicious and experienced persons, the foreign trade of 
corn is than the home trade. The great cheapness of corn in the years 
immediately preceding the establishment of the bounty, may perhaps, 
with reason, be ascribed in some measure to the operation of this 
statute of Charles II., which had been enacted about five-and-twenty 
years before, and which had therefore full time to produce its effect. 

A very few words will sufficiently explain all that I have to say con- 
cerning the other three branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant importer of foreign corn for home 
consumption, evidently contributes to the immediate supply of the 
home market, and must so far be immediately beneficial to the great 
body of the people. It tends indeed to lower somewhat the average 
money price of corn, but not to dimmish its real value, or the quantity of 
labour which it is capable of maintaining. If importation was at all 
times free, our farmers and country gentlemen would, probably, one year 
with another, get less money for their corn than they do at present, 
when importation is at most times in effect prohibited ; but the money 
which they got would be of more value, would buy more goods of all 
other kinds, and would employ more labour. Their real wealth, their 
real revenue, therefore, would be the same as at present, though it 
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might be expressed by a smaller quantity of silver ; and they would 
neither be disabled nor discouraged from cultivating corn as much as 
they do at present. On the contrary, as the rise in the real value of 
silver, in consequence of lowering the money price of corn, lowers 
somewhat the money price of all other commodities, it gives the in- 
dustry of the country, where it takes place, some advantage in all foreign 
markets, and thereby tends to encourage and increase that industry. 
But the extent of the home market for corn must be in proportion to 
the general industry of the country where it grows, or to the number 
of those who produce something else, and therefore have something 
else, or what comes to the same thing, the price of something else, to 
give in exchange for corn. But in every country the home market, as 
it is the nearest and most convenient, so is it likewise the greatest and 
most important market for corn. That rise in the real value of silver, 
therefore, which is the effect of lowering the average money price of 
corn, tends to enlarge the greatest and most important market for 
corn, and thereby to encourage, instead of discouraging, its growth. 

By the 22nd of Charles II. c. 13, the importation of wheat, whenever 
the price in the home market, did not exceed fifty-three shillings and 
fourpence the quarter, was subjected to a duty of sixteen shillings the 
quarter, and to a duty of eight shillings whenever the price did not 
exceed four pounds. The former of these two prices has, for more 
than a century past, taken place only in times of very great scarcity ; 
and the latter has, so far as I know, not taken place at all. Yet, till 
wheat had risen above this latter price, it was by this statute subjected 
to a very high duty ; and, till it had risen above the former, to a duty 
which amounted to a prohibition. The importation of other sorts of 
grain was lestrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion to the value 
of the grain, almost equally high.* Subsequent laws still further in- 
creased those duties. 

The distress which, in years of scarcity, the strict execution of those 
laws might have brought upon the people, would probably have been 
very great. But, upon such occasions, its execution was generally 
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Malt IS prohibited by the annual Malt-tax Bill 


Oats 
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Wheat to 441. 
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These different duties were imposed, partly by the aand of Charles II . In place of the Old 
Subsidy, partly by the New Subsidy, by the One-third and Two-thirds Sub^dy, and by the 
Subsidy 1747. 
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suspended by temporary statutes, which permitted, for a limited time, 
the importation of foreign com. The necessity of these temporary 
statutes sufficiently demonstrates the impropriety of this general one. 

These restraints upon importation, though prior to the establishment 
of the bounty, were dictated by the same spirit, by the same principles, 
which afterwards enacted that regulation. How hurtful soever in them- 
selves, these or some other restraints upon importation became neces- 
sary in consequence of that regulation. If when wheat was either 
below forty-eight shillings the quarter, or not much above it, foreign 
corn could have been imported, either duty free, or upon paying only a 
small duty, it might have been exported again, with the benefit of the 
bounty, to the great loss of the public revenue, and to the entire per- 
version of the institution, of which the object was to extend the market 
fof the home growth, not that for that of foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant exporter of corn for foreign con- 
sumption, certainly docs not contribute directly to the plentiful supply 
of the home market. It does so, however, indirectly. From whatever 
source this supply may be usually drawn, whether from home growth 
or from foreign importation, unless more corn is either usually grown, 
or usually imported into the country, than what is usually consumed in 
it, the supply of the home market can never be very plentiful. But unless 
the surplus can, in all ordinary cases, be exported, the growers will be 
careful never to grow more, and the importers never to import more, 
than what the bare consumption of the home market requires. That 
market will very seldom be overstocked, but it will generally be under- 
stocked, the people, whose business it is to supply it, being generally 
afraid lest their goods should be left upon their hands. The prohibition 
of exportation limits the improvement and cultivation of the country to 
what the supply of its inhabitants requires. The freedom of exportation 
enables it to extend cultivation for the supply of foreign nations. 

By the 12th of Charles II. c. 4, the exportation of corn was permitted 
whenever the price of wheat did not exceed forty shillings the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion. By the 15th of the same prince, 
this liberty was extended till the price of wheat exceeded forty-eight 
shillings the quarter ; and by the 22nd to all higher prices. A poundage, 
indeed, was to be paid to the king upon such exportation. But all grain 
was rated so low in the book of rates, that this poundage amounted 
only upon wheat to a shilling, upon oats to fourpence, and upon all 
other grain to sixpence the quarter. By the ist of William and Mary, 
the act which established the bounty, this small duty was virtually taken 
off whenever the price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight shillings the 
quarter ; and by the iith and 12th of William III. c. 20, it was ex- 
pressly taken off at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in this manner, not only 
encouraged by a bounty, but rendered much more free than that of the 
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inland dealer. By the last of these statutes, corn could be engrossed 
at any price for exportation ; but it could not be engrossed for inland 
sale, except when the price did not exceed forty-eight shillings the 
quarter. The interest of the inland dealer, however, it has already 
been shown, can never be opposite to that of the great body of the- 
people. That of the merchant exporter may, and in fact sometimes is. 
If, while his own country labours under a dearth, a neighbouring 
country should be afflicted with a famine, it might be his interest to 
carry corn to the latter country in such quantities as might very much 
aggravate the calamities of the dearth. The plentiful supply of the 
home market was not the direct object of those statutes ; but, under 
the pretence of encouraging agriculture, to raise the money price of 
corn as high as possible, and thereby to occasion, as much as possible, 
a constant dearth in the home market. By the discouragement of im- 
portation, the supply of that market, even in times of gieat scarcity, 
was confined to the home growth ; and by the encouragement of ex- 
portation, when the price was so high as forty-eight shillings the 
quarter, that market was not, even m times of considerable scarcity, 
allowed to enjoy the whole of that growth. The temporary laws, pro- 
hibiting for a limited time the exportation of corn, and taking off for a 
limited time the duties upon its importation, expedients to which Great 
Britain has been obliged so frequently to have recourse, sufficiently 
demonstrate the impropriety of her general system. Had that system 
been good, she would not so frequently h.ave been reduced to the 
necessity of departing from it. 

Were all nations to follow the libenal system of free e.xportation and 
free impoitation, the diffeient states into which a great continent was 
divided would so far resemble the different provinces of a great empire. 
As among the different provinces of a great empire the freedom of the 
inland trade appears, both from reason and experience, not only the 
best palliative of a dearth, but the most effectual preventative of a 
famine, so would the freedom of the exportation and impoitation trade 
be among the diffeient states into which a great continent was divided. 
Thp larger the continent, the easier the communication through all the 
different parts of it, both by land and by water, the less would any one 
particular pait of it ever be exposed to either of these calamities : the 
scarcity of any one country being more likely to be relieved by the 
plenty of some other. But very few countries have entirely adopted 
this liberal system. The freedom of the corn trade is almost everywhere 
more or less restrained, and, in many countries, is confined by such 
absurd regulations, as frequently aggravate the unavoidable misfortune 
of a dearth into the dreadful calamity of a famine. 'I'he demand of 
such countries for corn may frequently become so great and so urgent, 
that a small state in their neighbourhood, which happened at the same 
time to be labouring under some degree of dearth, could not venture to 
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supply them without exposing itself to the like dreadful calamity. The 
very bad policy of one country may thus render it in some measure 
dangerous and imprudent to establish what would otherwise be the 
best policy in another. The unlimited freedom of exportation, however, 
would be much less dangerous m great states, in which the growth 
being much greater, the supply could seldom be much affected by any 
quantity of corn that was likely to be exported. In a Swiss canton, or 
in some of the little states of It.aly, it may, perhaps, sometimes be 
necessary to restrain the exportation of corn. In such great countries 
as France or England it scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, the 
fanner from sending his goods at all times to the best market, is evi- 
dently to sacrifice the ordinary laws of justice to an idea of public 
utility, to a sort of reasons of state; an act of legislative authority 
which ought to be exercised only, which can be pardoned only, in cases 
of the most urgent necessity. The price at which the exportation of 
corn is prohibited, if it is ever to be prohibited, ought always to be a 
very high price. 

The laws concerning corn may everywhere be compared to the laws 
concerning religion. The people feel themselves so much interested 
in what relates either to their subsistence in this life, or to their happi* 
ness in a life to come, that government must jicld to their prejudices, 
and, in order to preserve the public tianquillity, establish that system 
which they approve of. It is upon this, account, perhaps, that we so 
seldom find a reasonable system established with regard to either of 
those two capital objects. 

IV. The trade of the merchant carrier, or of the importer of foreign 
corn in order to export it again, contributes to the plentiful supply of 
the home market. It is not indeed the direct purpose of his trade to 
sell his corn there. But he will generally be willing to do so, and even 
for a good deal less money than he might expect in a foreign market ; 
because he saves in this manner the expense of loading and unloading, 
of freight and insurance. The inhabitants of the country which, by 
means of the carrying trade, becomes the magazine and storehouse for 
the supply of other countries, can very seldom be in want themselves. 
Though the carrying trade might thus contribute to reduce the average 
money price of corn in the home market, it would not theieby lower 
its real value. It would only raise somewhat the real value of silver. 

The carrying trade was in effect prohibited m Gieat Britain, upon 
all ordinary occasions, by the high duties upon the importation of 
foreign corn, of the greater part of which there was no drawback ; and 
upon extraordinary occasions, when a scarcity made it necessary to 
suspend those duties by temporary statutes, exportation was always 
prohibited. By this system of laws, therefore, the carrying trade was 
in effect prohibited upon all occasions. 

That system of laws, therefore, which is connected with the estab* 
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lishment of the bounty, seems to deserve no part of the praise which 
has been bestowed upon it. The improvement and prosperity of Great 
Britain, which has been so often ascribed to those laws, may very easily 
be accounted for by other causes. That security which the laws in 
Great Britain give to every man that he shall enjoy the fruits of his 
own labour, is alone sufficient to make any country flourish, notwith- 
standing these and twenty other absurd regulations of commerce ; and 
this security was perfected by the revolution, much about the same 
time that the bounty was established. The natural effort of every in- 
dividual to better his own condition, when suffered to exert itself with 
freedom and security, is so powerful a principle, that it is alone, and 
without any assistance, not only capable of carrying on the society to 
wealth and prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred impertinent ob- 
structions with which the folly of human laws too often encumbers its 
operations ; though the effect of these obstructions is always more or 
less either to encroach upon its freedom, or to diminish its security. In 
Great Britain industry is perfectly secure; and though far from being 
perfectly free, it is as free or freer than in any other part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greatest prosperity and improvement of 
Great Britain has been posterior to that system of laws which is con- 
nected with the bounty, we must not upon that account impute it to 
those laws. It has been posterior likewise to the national debt But 
the national debt has most assuredly not been the cause of it. 

Though the system of laws which is connected with the bounty, has 
exactly the same tendency with the police of Spain and Portugal, — to 
lower somewhat the value of the precious metals in the country where 
it takes place, — yet Great Britain is certainly one of the richest countries 
in Europe, while Spain and Portugal are perhaps among the most beg- 
garly. This difference of situation, however, may easily be accounted 
for from two different causes. First, the tax in Spain, the prohibition 
in Portugal of exporting gold and silver, and the vigilant police which 
watches over the execution of those laws, must, in two very poor coun- 
tries, which between them import annually upwards of six millions 
sterling, operate, not only more directly, but much more forcibly in re- 
ducing the value of those metals there, than the corn laws can do in 
Great Britain, And, secondly, this bad policy is not in those countries 
counterbalanced by the general liberty and security of the people. In- 
dustry is there neither free nor secure, and the civil and ecclesiastical 
governments of both Spain and Portugal, are such as would alone be 
sufficient to peipetuate their present state of poverty, even though their 
regulations of commerce were as wise as the greater part of them are 
absurd and foolish. 

The 13th of the present king, c. 43, seems to have established a new 
system with regard to the corn laws, in many respects better than the 
ancient one, but in one or two respects perhaps not quite so good. 
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By this statute the high duties upon importation for home consump- 
tion are taken off so soon as the price of middling wheat rises to forty- 
eight shillings the quarter ; that of middling rye, pease, or beans, to 
thirty-two shillings ; that of barley to twenty-four shillings ; and that of 
oats to sixteen shillings; and instead of them a small duty is imposed 
of only sixpence upon the quarter of wheat, and upon that of other 
grain in proportion. With regard to all these different sorts of grain, 
but particularly with regard to wheat, the home maiket is thus opened 
to foreign supplies at prices considerably lower than before. 

By the same statute the whole bounty of five shillings upon the ex- 
portation of wheat ceases so soon as the price rises to forty-four shil- 
lings the quarter, instead of forty-eight, the price at which it ceased 
before; that of two shillings and sixpence upon the exportation of 
barley ceases so soon as the price rises to twenty-two shillings, instead 
of twenty-four, the price at which it ceased before ; that of two shillings 
and sixpence upon the exportation of oatmeal ceases so soon as the price 
rises to fourteen shillings, instead of fifteen, the price at which it ceased 
before. The bounty upon rye is reduced from three shillings and six- 
pence to three shillings, and it ceases so soon as the price rises to twenty- 
eight shillings, instead of thirty-two, the price at which it ceased before. 
If bounties are as improper as I have endeavoured to prove them to be, 
the sooner they cease, and the lower they arc, so much the better. 

The same statute permits, at the lowest prices, the importation of 
corn, in order to be exported again, duty free, provided it is in the mean 
time lodged in a warehouse under the joint locks of the king and the 
importer. This liberty, indeed, extends to no more than twenty-five of 
the different ports of Great Britain. They are, however, the principal 
ones, and there may not, perhaps, be warehouses proper for this pur- 
pose in the greater part of the others. 

So far this law seems evidently to be an improvement upon the 
ancient system. 

But by the same law a bounty of two shillings the quarter is given 
for the exportation of oats whenever the price does not exceed fourteen 
shillings. No bounty had ever been given before for the exportation 
of this grain, no more than for that of pease or beans. 

By the same law too, the exportation of wheat is piohibited so soon 
as the price rises to forty-four shillings the quarter ; that of rye so soon 
as it rises to twenty-eight shillings; that of barley so soon as it rises 
to twenty-two shillings ; and that of oats so soon as they rise to four- 
teen shillings. Those several prices seem all of them a good deal too 
low, and there seems to be an impropriety, besides, in prohibiting 
exportation altogether at those precise prices at which that bounty, 
which was given in order to force it, is withdrawn. The bounty ought 
certainly either to have been withdrawn at a much lower price, or 
exportation ought to have been allowed at a much higher. 
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So far, therefore, this law seems to be inferior to the ancient system. 
With all its imperfections, however, we may perhaps say of it what 
was said of the laws of Solon, that, though not the best in itself, it is 
the best which the interests, prejudices, and temper of the times would 
admit of. It may perhaps in due time prepare the way for a better. 


The two following accounts are subjoined in order to illustrate and 
confirm what is said in this chapter, concerning the tonnage bounty 
to the white herring fishery. The reader, 1 believe, may depend 
upon the accuracy of both accounts. 

An Account of Busses fitted out in Scotland for Eleven Years, with the 
number of empty Barrels carried out,, and the number of Barrels of 
Herrings caught; also the Bounty at a medium on each Barrel of 
^ea-sticks, and on each Barrel when fully packed. 


Yeari. 

N itmlwr of 

KvisbLS. 

Empty riarrcls 

Birrels of Her- 
rings caught 

IJounl;^paid on 

the 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

£> 

20S5 0 

d. 

0 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

1 1055 7 

6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510 8 

6 

1774 

248 

59303 

56365 

16953 3 

6 

1775 

275 

69144 

52879 

i 93 rS 15 

0 

1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290 7 

6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592 2 

6 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316 2 

6 

1779 

206 

55194 

29367 

15287 0 

0 

1780 

, I8I 

48315 

19885 

13445 12 

6 

1781 

135 

33992 

16593 

9613 12 

6 

Total , 

. 2186 

550943 

378347 

1 155463 11 

0 


378347 Bounty at a medium for each 
barrel of sea-sticks . . ;^o 8 2 j 
But a barrel of sca-sticks being 
only reckoned two-thnds of a barrel 
fully packed, one-third is deducted, 
which brings the bounty to 12 3J 


j deducted 126115! 

Barrels full packed i 252231! 

And if the herrings are exported, there is besides a 
premium of o 
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So that the bounty paid by Government in money for 
each barrel is 14 11} 

But if to this, the duty of the salt usually taken credit for 
as expended in curing each barrel, which at a medium is of 
foreign, one bushel and one-fourth of a bushel at lor. a 
bushel, be added, viz 0126 

The bounty on each barrel would amount to . . . i 7 S J 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand thus, viz. 
Bounty as before ........ • I 4 n? 

— but if to this bounty the duty on two bushels of Scots salt 
at ir. 6 d. per bushel, supposed to be the quantity at a 
medium used in curing each barrel is added, to wit . ,030 

The bounty on each barrel will amount to . . . £0 17 1 1 J 

And when buss herrings arc entered for home consump- 
tion in Scotland, and pay the shilling a barrel of duty, the 
bounty stands thus, to wit as before . . . . o 12 3| 

From which ir. per barrel is to be deducted . , ,010 

o II 3J 

But to that there is to be added again, the duty of the 
foreign salt used in curing a barrel of herrings, viz. , . o 12 6 

So that the premium allowed for each barrel of herrings 
entered for home consumption is i 3 9? 

If the herrings arc cured with British salt, it will stand as follows, viz. 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the busses as above £0 12 3^ 

From which deduct the u. a barrel paid at the time they 
are entered for home consumption 010 

£0 II 33 

But if to the bounty the duty on two bushels of Scots salt, 
at IJ. 6 d. per bushel, supposed to be the quantity at a 


medium used in curing each barrel, is added, to wit . .030 

The premium for each barrel entered for home consump- 
tion will be .£0 14 3 ? 


Though the loss of duties upon herrings exported cannot, perhaps, 
properly be considered as bounty; that upon herrings entered for 
home consumption certainly may. 
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Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt imported into Scotland^ 
and of Scots Salt delivered Duty free from the Works there for the 
Fishery, from the 5 th of April, 1771, to the ^th of April, 1782, with 
a Medium of both for one Year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign Salt 
imported. 

Scots Salt de- 
livered from 
the Works. 

From the Sth of April, 1771, to ) 
the 5th of April, 1782 . .) 

Medium for one Year . . > 

Bushels. 

936974 

Bushels. 

168226 

85179/T 

JS 293 tV 


It is to be observed that the bushel of Foreign salt weighs 841b. 
that of British salt s 61 b. only. 


Chap. VI.— Of Treaties of Commerce. 

When a nation binds itself by treaty either to permit the entry of cer- 
tain goods from one foreign country which it prohibits from all others, 
or to exempt the goods of one country from duties to which it subjects 
those of all others, the country, or at least the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the country, whose commerce is so favoured, must neces- 
sarily derive great advantage from the treaty. Those merchants and 
manufacturers enjoy a sort of monopoly in the country which is so 
indulgent to them. That country becomes a market both more exten- 
sive and more advantageous for their goods • more extensive, because 
the goods of other n.ations being either excluded or subjected to heavier 
duties, it takes off a greater quantity of theirs : more advantageous, 
because the merchants of the favoured country, enjoying a sort of mo- 
nopoly there, will often sell their goods for a better price than if ex- 
posed to the free competition of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be advantageous to the 
merchants and manufacturers of the favoured, are necessarily disad- 
vantageous to those of the favouring country. A monopoly is thus 
granted against them to a foreign nation ; and they must frequently 
buy the foreign goods they have occasion for, dearer than if the free 
competition of other nations was admitted. That part of its own pro- 
duce with which such a nation purchases foreign goods, must conse- 
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quently be sold cheaper, because when two things are exchanged for 
one another, the cheapness of the one is a necessary consequence, or 
rather is the same thing with the dearness of the other. The exchange- 
able value of its annual produce, therefore, is likely to be diminished 
by every such treaty. This diminution, however, can scarce amount 
to any positive loss, but only to a lessening of the gain which it might 
otherwise make. Though it sells its goods cheaper than it otherwise 
might do, it will not probably sell them for less than they cost ; nor, as 
in the case of bounties, for a price which will not replace the capital 
employed in bringing them to market, together with the ordinary pro- 
fits of stock. The trade could not go on long if it did. Even the 
favouring country, therefore, may still gain by the trade, though less 
than if there was a free competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have been supposed advan- 
tageous upon principles very different from these ; and a commercial 
country has sometimes granted a monopoly of this kind against itself 
to certain goods of a foreign nation, because it expected that in the 
whole commerce between them, it would annually sell more than it 
would buy, and that a balance in gold and silver would be annually 
returned to it. It is upon this principle that the treaty of commerce 
between England and Portugal, concluded in 1703, by Mr. Methuen, 
has been so much commended. The following is a literal translation 
of that treaty, which consists of three articles only ; — 

Art. I. His Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal promises, both in his 
own name, and that of liis successors, to admit, for ever hereafter, 
into Portugal, the woollen cloths and the rest of the woollen manu- 
factures of the British, as was accustomed till they were piohibited by 
the law ; nevertheless upon this condition : 

Art. II. That is to say, that Her Sacred Royal Majesty of Great 
Britain shall, in her own name, and that of her successors, be 
obliged, for ever hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain : so that at no time, whether theie shall be peace or 
war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, anything more shall 
be demanded for these wines by the name of custom or duty, or by 
whatsoever other title, directly or indirectly, whether they shall be im- 
ported into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, than 
what shall be demanded for the like quantity or measure of French 
wine, deducting or abating a third part of the custom or duty. But if 
at any time this deduction or abatement of customs, which is to be 
made as aforesaid, shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, 
it shall be just and lawful for His Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal, 
again to prohibit the woollen cloths and the rest of the British woollen 
manufactures. 

Art. III. The Most Excellent Lords the Plenipotentiaries promise 
and take upon themselves, that their above-named masters shall ratify 
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this treaty ; and within the space of two months the ratifications shall 
be exchanged. 

By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes bound to admit the 
English woollens upon the same footing as before the prohibition ; that 
is, not to raise the duties which had been paid before that time. But 
it does not become bound to admit them upon ^ny better terms than 
those of any other nation, of France or Holland for example. The 
crown of Great Britain, on the contrary, becomes bound to admit the 
wines of Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds of the duty, which is 
paid for those of France, the wines most likely to come into competi- 
tion with them. So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently advantage- 
ous to Portugal and disadvantageous to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a masterpiece of the commercial 
policy of England. Portugal receives annually from the Brazils a 
greater quantity of gold than can be employed in its domestic com- 
merce, whether in the shape of coin or of plate. The surplus is too 
valuable to be allowed to he idle and locked up in coffers, and as it can 
find no advantageous market at home, it must, notwithstanding any 
prohibition, be sent abroad, and exchanged for something for which 
there is a more advantageous market at home. A large share of it 
comes annually to England, in return for English goods, or for those 
of other European nations that receive their returns thiough England. 
Mr. Baretti was informed that the weekly packet-boat from Lisbon 
brings, one week with another, more than fifty thousand pounds in 
gold to England. The sum had probably been exaggerated. It would 
amount to more than two millions six hundred thousand pounds a year, 
which is more than the Brazils are supposed to afford. 

Our merchants were some years ago out of humour with the crown 
of Portugal. Some privileges which had been granted them, not by 
treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, at the solicitation, indeed, 
it is probable, and in return for much greater favours, defence and pro- 
tection, from the crown of Great Britain, had been cither infringed or 
revoked. The people, therefore, usually most interested in celebrating 
the Portugal trade, were then rather disposed to represent it as less 
advantageous than it had commonly been imagined. The far greater 
part, almost the whole, they pretended, of this annual importation of 
gold, was not on account of Great Britain, but of other European 
nations ; the fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported into Great 
Britain nearly compensating the value of the British goods sent thither. 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole was on account of Great 
Britain, and that it amounted to a still greater sum than Mr. Baretti 
seems to imagine : this trade would not, upon that account, be more 
advantageous than any other in which, for the same value sent out, we 
received an equal value of consumable goods in return. 

It is but a very small part of this importation which, it can be 
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supposed, is employed as an annual addition either to the plate or to 
the com of the kingdom. The rest must all be sent abroad and ex- 
changed for consumable goods of some kind or other. But if those 
consumable goods were purchased directly with the produce of English 
industry, it would be more for the advantage of England, than first. to 
purchase with that produce the gold of Portugal, and afterwards to 
purchase with that gold those consumable goods. A direct foreign 
trade of consumption is always more advantageous than a round-about 
one ; and to bring the same value of foreign goods to the home market, 
requires a much smaller capital in the one way than in the other. If 
a smaller share of its industry therefore had been employed in pro- 
ducing goods fit for the Portugal market, and a greater in producing 
those fit for the other markets, where those consumable goods for 
which there is a demand in Great Britain are to be had, it would 
have been more for the advantage of England. To procure both the 
gold, which it wants for its own use, and the consumable goods, would 
in this way employ a much sm.aller capital than at present. There 
would be a spare capital therefore to be employed for other purposes, 
in exciting an additional quantity of industry, and m raising a greater 
annual produce. 

Though Britain was entirely excluded from the Portugal trade, it 
could find very little difficulty m procuring all the annual supplies of 
gold which it wants, cither for the purpose of plate, or of com, or of 
foreign trade. Gold, like every other commodity, is always somewhere 
or another to be got for its value by those who have that value to give 
for it. The annual surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, would still be 
sent abroad, and though not carried away b^ Great Britain, would be 
carried away by some other nation, which would be glad to sell it 
again for its price, in the sarae^j»ftfiher as Great Britain does at 
present. In buying- go ld jrffPSrtugal, indeed, we buy it at the first 
liand ; whereas, of any other nation, except Spain, we 

shoulijMry1if^a|^S^^ond, and might pay somewhat dearer. This 
-i^itfi^nce, lidtrewr, would surely be too insignificant to deserve the 
public attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from Portugal. With other 
nations the balance of trade is either against us, or not much in our 
favour. But we should remember, that the more gold we import from 
one country, the less we must necessarily import from all others. The 
effectual demand for gold, like that for every other commodity, is in 
every country limited to a certain quantity. If nine-tenths of this 
quantity are imported from one country, there remains a tenth only to 
be imported from all others. The more gold besides that is annually 
imported from some particular countries, over and above what is 
requisite for plate and tor coin, the more must necessarily be exported 
to some others ; and the more that pnost insignificant object of modem 
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policy, the balance of trade, appears to be in our favour with some 
particular countries, the more it must necessarily appear to be against 
us with many others. 

It was upon this silly notion, however, that England could not sub- 
sist without the Portugal trade, that, towards the end of the late war, 
France and Spain, without pretending either offence or provocation, 
required the King of Portugal to exclude all British ships from his 
ports, and for the security of this exclusion, to receive into them 
French or Spanish garrisons. Had the King of Portugal submitted to 
those ignominious terms which his brother-in-law the King of Spain 
proposed to him, Britain would have been freed from a much greater 
inconveniency than the loss of the Portugal trade, the burden of sup- 
porting a very weak ally, so unprovided of everything for his own 
defence, that the whole power of England, had it been directed to that 
single purpose, could scarce perhaps have defended him for another 
campaign. The loss of the Poitugal trade would, no doubt, have occa- 
sioned a considerable embarrassment to the merchants at that time 
engaged in it, who might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year or 
two, any other equally advantageous method of employing their 
capitals ; and in this would probably have consisted all the incon- 
veniency which England could have suffered from this notable piece of 
commercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and silver is neither for the 
purpose of plate nor of coin, but of foreign trade. A round-about 
foreign trade of consumption can be carried on more advantageously 
by means of these metals than of almost any other goods. As they 
are the universal instruments of commerce, they are more readily received 
in return for all commodities than any other goods ; and on account of 
their small bulk and great value, it costs less to transport them back- 
ward and forward from one place to another than almost any other 
sort of merchandise, and they lose less of their value by being so 
transported. Of all the commodities therefore which are brought in 
one foreign country, for no other purpose but to be sold or exchanged 
again for some other goods in another, there are none so convenient as 
gold and silver. In facilitating all the different round-about foreign 
trades of consumption which are carried on in Great Biitain, consists 
the principal advantage of the Portugal trade ; and though it is not a 
capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a considerable one. 

That any annual addition which, it can reasonably be supposed, is 
made either to the plate or to the coin of the kingdom, could require 
but a verj' small annual importation of gold and silver, seems evident 
enough ; and though we had no direct trade with Portugal, this small 
quantity could always, somewhere or another, be easily got. 

Though the goldsinith’s trade be very considerable in Great Britain 
the far greater part of qevy plate which they annually sell, is made 
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from other old plate melted down ; so that the addition annually made 
to the whole plate of the kingdom cannot be very great, and could 
require but a very small annual importation. 

It is the same case with the coin. Nobody imagines, I believe, that 
even the greater part of the annual coinage, amounting, for ten years 
together, before the late reformation of the gold coin, to upwards of 
eight hundred thousand pounds a year in gold, was an annual addition 
to the money before current in the kingdom. In a country where the 
expense of the coinage is defrayed by the government, the value of the 
coin, even when it contains its full standard weight of gold and silver, 
can never be much greater than that of an equal quantity of those 
metals uncoined ; because it requires only the trouble of going to the 
mint, and the delay perhaps of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity 
of uncoined gold and silver an equal quantity of those metals in coin. 
But, in every country, the greater part of the current coin is almost 
always more or less worn, or otherwise degenerated from its standard. 
In Great Britain it was, before the late reformation, a good deal so, 
the gold being more than two per cent, and the silver more than eight 
per cent, below its standard weight. But if forty-four guineas and a 
half, containing their full standard weight, a pound weight of gold, 
could purchase very little more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, 
forty-four guineas and a half wanting a part of their weight could not 
purchase a pound weight, and something was to be added in order to 
make up the deficiency. The current price of gold bullion at market, 
therefore, instead of being the same with the mint price, or 46/. 14J. 
(id, was then about 47/. i4f. and sometimes about forty-eight pounds. 
When the greater part of the coin, however, was in this degenerate con- 
dition, forty-four guineas and a half, fresh from the mint, would pur- 
chase no more goods in the market than any other ordinary guineas, 
because when they came into the coffers of the merchant, being con- 
founded with other money, they could not afterwards be distinguished 
without more trouble than the difference was worth. Like other 
guineas they were worth no more than 46/. 14J. 6d. If thrown into the 
melting pot, however, they produced, without any sensible loss, a 
pound weight of standard gold, which could be sold at any time for 
between 47/. 14J. and 48/. either in gold or silver, as fit for all the pur- 
poses of coin as that which had been melted down. There was an 
evident profit therefore in melting down new coined money, and it was 
done so instantaneously that no precaution of government could pre- 
vent it. The operations of the mint were, upon this account, some- 
what like the web of Penelope ; the work that was done in the day 
was undone in the night. The mint was employed, not so much in 
making daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the very best part 
of it which was daily melted down. 

Were the private people, who carry their gold and silver to the mint, 
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to pay themselves for the coinage, it would add to the value of those 
metals in the same manner as the fashion does to that of plate. Coined 
gold and silver would be more valuable than uncoined. The seignor- 
age, if it was not exorbitant, would add to the bullion the whole value 
of the duty ; because, the government having everywhere the exclusive 
privilege of coining, no com can come to market cheaper than they 
think proper to afford it If the duty was exorbitant indeed, that is, 
if it was very much above the real value of the labour and expense re- 
quisite for coinage, false coiners, both at home and abroad, might be 
encouraged, by the great differende between the value of bullion and 
that of coin, to pour in so great a quantity of counterfeit money as 
might reduce the value of the government m- ney. In France, however, 
though the seignorage is eight per cent., no sensible inconvcniency of 
this kind is found to arise from it. The dangers to which a false 
coiner is everywhere exposed, if he lives in the country of which he 
counterfeits the coin, and to which his agents or coi respondents are 
exposed if he lives in a foreign country, arc by far too gieat to be in- 
curred for the sake of a piofit of six or seven per cent, 

The seignorage in France raises the value of the coin higher than in 
proportion to the quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus by 
the edict of January 1726,* the mint price of fine gold of twenty-four 
carats was fixed at seven hundred and forty hvres nine sous and one 
denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight Pans ounces. The gold coin of 
France, making ari allowance for the remedy of the mint, contains 
twenty-one carats and thiee-fourths of fine gold, and two carats one- 
fourth of alloy. The mark of standard gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about six hundied and seventy-one hvres ten dcniers. But 
in France, this mark of standard gold is coined into thirty Louis-d’ors 
of twenty-four hvres each, or into seven hundied and twenty hvres. 
The coinage, therefore, increases the value of a maik of standard gold 
bullion, by the difference between six hundred and seventy-one hvres 
ten deniers, and seven hundred and twenty hvres ; or by forty-eight 
livres nineteen sous and two dcniers. 

A seignorage will m many cases take away altogether, and will in 
all cases dimmish , the profit of melting down the new coin. This pro- 
fit always arises from the difference between the quantity of bullion 
which the common currency ought to contain, and that which it actually 
does contain. If this difference is less than the seignorage, there will 
be loss instead of profit. If it is equal to the seignorage, there will 
neither be profit nor loss. If it is greater than the seignorage, there will 
indeed be some profit, but less than if there was no seignorage. If, 
before the late reformation of the gold coin, for example, there had 
been a seignori^e of five per cent, upon the coinage, there would have 

• See Dictionnaire des Monnaies, tom. ii. article Seigneurage, p. 489, par M. Abot do 
Bazinghen, Conzeiller-Commissaire en la Cour des Monnaies b Paris. 
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been a loss of three per cent upon the melting down of the gold coin. 
If the seignorage had been two per cent, there would have been neither 
profit nor loss. If the seignorage had been one per cent, there would 
have been a profit, but of one per cent only instead of two per cent. 
"Wherever money is received by tale, therefore, and not by weight, a 
seignorage is the most effectual preventative of the melting down of 
the coin, and, for the same reason, of its exportation. It is the best and 
heaviest pieces that are commonly either melted down or exported, 
because it is upon such that the largest profits are made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coinage, by rendering it duty 
free, was first enacted, during the reign of Charles II., for a limited 
time; and afterwards continued, by different prolongations, till 17691 
when it was rendered perpetual. The bank of England, in order to 
replenish their coffeis xMth money, are frequently obliged to carry 
bullion to the mint ; and it was more for their interest, they probably 
imagined, that the coinage should beat the expense of the government, 
than at their own. It was, probably, out of complaisance to this great 
company that the government agreed to render this law perpetual. 
Should the custom of weighing gold, however, come to be disused, as 
it is very likely to be on account of its mconvcniency ; should the gold 
coin of England come to be received by talc, as it xvas before the late 
recoinage, — this great company may, perhaps, find that they have upon 
this, as upon some other occasions, mistaken their own interest and 
that not a little. 

Before the late recoinage, when the gold curiency of England was two 
per cent, below its standard weight, as there was no seignorage, it was 
two per cent, below the value of that quantity of standard gold bullion 
which it ought to have contained. When this great company, there- 
fore, bought gold bullion in order to have it coined, they were obliged 
to pay for it two per cent, more than it was worth after the coinage. 
But if there had been a seignorage of two per cent, upon the coinage, 
the common gold currency, though two per cent, below its standard 
weight, would notwithstanding have been equal in value to the quantity 
of standard gold which it ought to have contained ; the value of the 
fashion compensating in this case the diminution of the weight. They 
would indeed have had the seignorage to pay, which being two per 
cent., their loss upon the whole transaction would have been two per 
cent.: exactly the same, but no greater than it actually was. 

If the seignorage had been five per cent., and the gold currency only 
two per cent, below its standard weight, the bank would in this case 
have gained three per cent, upon the price of the bullion ; but as they 
would have had a seignorage of five per cent, to pay upon the coinage, 
their loss upon the whole transaction would, ifl the same manner, have 
been exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per cent, and the gold currency 
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two per cent below its standard weight, the bank would in this case 
have lost only one per cent upon the price of the bullion ; but as they 
would likewise have had a seignorage of one per cent to pay, their loss 
upon the whole transaction would have been exactly two per cent, in 
the same manner as in all other cases. 

If there was a reasonable seignorage, while at the same time the 
coin contained its full standard weight, as it has done very nearly since 
the late recoinage, whatever the bank might lose ^_tJie^,§£tgIUl£agc*_ 
^ey would ga^ upon t he pncc'Sf the bullionVand wTiatever they might 
^m'upori tlm pridfe Of the bullion, tTiey~WOWld lose by the seignorage. 
They would neither lose nor gain, therefore, upon the whole transaction, 
and they would in this, as in all the foregoing cases, be exactly in the 
same situation as if there was no seignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so moderate as not to encourage 
smuggling, the merchant who deals m it, though he advances, does not 
properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in the price of the commodity. 
The tax is finally paid by the last purchaser or consumer. But money 
is a commodity with regard to which every man is a merchant. Nobody 
buys it but in order to seU it again ; and with regard to it there is in 
ordinary cases no last purchaser or consumer. When the tax upon 
coinage, therefore, is so moderate as not to encourage false coining, 
though everybody advances the ta.x, nobody finally pays it ; because 
everybody gets it back in the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage therefore would not m any case augment the 
expense of the bank, or of any other private persons who carry their 
bullion to the mint in order to be coined, and the want of a moderate 
seignorage docs not in any case diminish it. Whether there is or is 
not a seignorage, if the currency contains its full standard weight, the 
coinage costs nothing to anybody, and if it is short of that weight, the 
coinage must always cost the difference between the quantity of 
bullion which ought to be contained in it, and that which actually is 
contained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it defrays the expense of coinage, 
not only incurs some small expense, but loses some small revenue which, 
it might get bv a, pro per duty ; and^neTth^ the bank nor any other 
private'persons are !n the smallest degree benefited by this useless 
piece of public generosity. 

The directors of the bank, however, would probably be unwilling to 
agree to the imposition of a seignorage upon the authority of a specula- 
tion which promises them no gain, but only pretends to insure them 
from any loss. In the present state of the gold coin, and as long as it 
continues to be received by weight, they certainly would gain nothing 
by such a change. But if the custom of weighing the gold coin should 
ever go into disuse, as it is very likely to do, and if the gold coin 
should ever fall into the same state of degradation in which it was 
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before the late rccoinage, the gain, or more properly the savings of the 
bank, in conseque nce of the imp osition of a seigno rage, would probably 
"B ^very consifeaSIel The ba^ of "England Is the only company 
wWtii sends any consiaerable quantity of bullion to the mint, and the 
burden of the annual coinage falls entirely, or almost entirely, upon it. 

' If this annual coinage had nothing to do but to repair the unavoidable 
losses and necessary wear and tear of the coin, it could seldom exceed 
fifty thousand or at most a hundred thousand pounds. But when the 
coin IS degraded below its standard weight, the annual coinage must, 
besides this, fill up the large vacuities which exportation and the melt- 
ing pot are continually making m the current coin. It was upon this 
account that during the ten or twelve years immediately preceding the 
late reformation of the gold coin, the annual coinage amounted at an 
average to more than eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. But 
if there had been a seignorage of four or five per cent, upon the gold 
com, it would probably, even m the state in which things then were, 
have put an effectual stop to the business both of exportation and of 
the melting pot. The bank, instead of losing every year about two 
and a half per cent, upon the bullion which was to be coined into more 
than eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds, or incurring an annual 
loss of more than twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, 
would not probably have incurred the tenth part of that loss. 

The revenue allotted by parliament for defraying the expense of the 
coinage is but fourteen thousand pounds a year, and the real expense 
which it costs the government, or the fees of the officers of the mint, 
do not upon ordinary occasions, I am assured, exceed the half of that 
sum. The saving of so very small a sum, or even the gaining of 
another which could not well be much larger, are objects too incon- 
siderable, it may be thought, to deserve the serious attention of govern- 
ment. But the saving of eighteen or twenty thousand pounds a year 
in case of an event which is not improbable, which has frequently 
happened before, and which is very likely to happen again, is surely 
an object which well deserves the serious attention even of so great a 
company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and observations might perhaps 
have been more properly placed in those chapters of the first book 
which treat of the origin and use of money, and of the difference 
between the real and the nominal price of commodities. But. as the 
law for the encouragement of coinage derives its origin from those 
vulgar prejudices which have been introduced by the mercantile 
system, I judged it more proper to reserve them for this chapter. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the spirit of that system than a 
sort of bounty upon the production of money, the very thing which, it 
supposes, constitutes the wealth of every nation. It is one of its 
many admirable expedients for enriching the country. 
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Chap. VII.— Colonies. 

Part I. — Of the Motives for establishing new Colonies. 

The interest which occasioned the first settlement of the different 
European colonies in America and the West Indies, was not altogether 
so plain and distinct as that which directed the establishment of those 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Ail the different states of ancient Greece possessed, each of them, 
but a very small territory, and when the people in any one of them 
multiplied beyond what that territory could easily maintain, a part of 
them were sent in quest of a new habitation in some rnnote and 
distant part of the world ; the warlike neighbours who surrounded 
them on all sides, rendering it difficult for an, of them to enlarge very 
much its territory at home. The colonies of the Dorians resorted 
chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, in the times preceding the foundation 
of Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and uncivilized nations : those 
of the lonians and Eolians, the two other great tribes of the Greeks, 
to Aifia Minor and the islands of the Egean Sea, of which the inhabit- 
ants seem at that time to have been pretty much in the same state as 
those of Sicily and Italy, The mother city, though she considered 
the colony as a child, at all times entitled to great favour and assist- 
ance, and owing in return much gratitude and respect, > ct considered 
it as an emancipated child, over whom she pretended to claim no 
direct authority or jurisdiction. The colony settled its own form of 
government, enacted its own laws, elected its own magistrates, and 
made peace or war with its neighbours as an independent state, which 
had no occasion to wait for the approbation or consent of the mother 
city. Nothing can be more plain and distinct than the interest which 
directed every such establishment. 

Rome, like most of the other ancient republics, was originally 
founded upon an agrarian law, which divided the public tenitory m a 
certain proportion among the different citizens who composed the state. 
The course of human affairs, by marriage, by succession, and by 
alienation, necessarily deranged this original division, and frequently 
threw the lands, which had been allotted for the maintenance of many 
different families into the possession of a single person. To remedy 
this disorder, for such it was supposed to be, a law was made, restrict- 
ing the quantity of land which any citizen could possess to five hundred 
jugera, about three hundred and fifty English acres. This law, how- 
ever, though we read of its having been executed upon one or two 
occasions, was either neglected or evaded, and the inequality of for- 
tunes went on continually increasing. The greater part of the citizens 
had no land, and without it the manners and customs of those jimes 
rendered it difficult for a freeman to maintain his independency. In 
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the present times, though a poor man has no land of his own, if he 
has a little stock, he may either farm the lands of another, or he may 
carry on some little retail trade ; and if he has no stock, he may find 
employment either as a country labourer or as an artificer. But, 
among the ancient Romans, the lands of the rich were all cultivated 
by slaves, who wrought under an overseer, who was likewise a slave ; 
so that a poor freeman had little chance of being employed either as a 
farmer or as a labourer. All trades and manufactures too, even the 
retail trade, were carried on by the slaves of the rich for the benefit of 
their masters, whose wealth, authority, and protection made it difficult 
for a poor freeman to maintain the competition against them. The 
citizens, therefore, who had no land, had scarce any other means of 
subsistence but the bounties of the candidates at the annual elections. 
The tribunes, when they had a mind to animate the people against the 
rich and the great, put them in mind of the ancient division of lands, 
and represented that law which restricted this sort of private property 
as the fundamental law of the republic. The people became clamor- 
ous to get land, and the rich and the great, we may believe, were 
perfectly determined not to give them any part of theirs. To satisfy 
them in some measure, therefore, they frequently proposed to send out 
a new colony. But conquering Rome w'as, even upon such occasions, 
under no necessity of turning out her citizens to seek their fortune, if 
one may say so, through the wide world, without knowing where they 
were to settle. She assigned them lands generally in the conquered 
provinces of Italy, where, being within the dominions of the republic, 
they could never form any independent state ; but were at best but a 
sort of corporation, which, though it had the power of enacting bye- 
laws for its own government, was at all times subject to the correction, 
jurisdiction, and legislative authority of the mother city. The sending 
out a colony of this kind, not only gave some satisfaction to the people, 
but often established a sort of garrison too in a newly conquered pro- 
vince, of which the obedience might otherwise have been doubtful. A 
Roman colony, therefore, whether we consider the nature of the 
establishment itself, or the motives for making it, was altogether dif- 
ferent from a Greek one. The words accordingly, which in the original 
languages denote those different establishments, have very different 
meanings. The Latin word (colonia) signifies simply a plantation. 
The Greek word (aTronwa), on the contrary, signifies a separation of 
dwelling, a departure from home, a going out of the house. But, 
though the Roman colonies were in many respects different from the 
Greek ones, the interest which prompted to establish them was equally 
plain and distinct. Both institutions derived their origin either from 
irresistible necessity, or from clear and evident utility. 

The establishment of the European colonies in America and the 
West Indies arose from no necessity; and though the utility which 
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has resulted from them has been very great, it is not altogether so 
clear and evident. It was not understood at their first establishment, 
and was not the motive either of that establishment or of the dis- 
coveries which gave occasion to it ; and the nature, extent, and limits 
of that utility are not, perhaps, well understood at this day. 

The Venetians, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, carried 
on a very advantageous commerce in spiceries and other East India 
goods, which they distributed among the other nations of Europe. 
They purchased them chiefly in Egypt, at that time under the dominion 
of the Mamelukes, the enemies of the Turks, of whom the Venetians 
were the enemies ; and this union of interest, assisted by the money 
of Venice, formed such a connection as gave the Venetians almost a 
monopoly of the trade. 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted the avidity of the 
Portuguese. They had been endeavouring, during the course of the 
fifteenth century, to find out by sea a way to the countries from which 
the Moors brought them ivory and gold dust across the desert. They 
discovered the Madciras, the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape dc Verd 
Islands, the coast of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, Angola, and 
Benguela, and finally the Cape of Good Hope. They had long wished 
to share in the profitable traffic of the Venetians, and this last discovery 
opened to them a probable prospect of doing so. In 1497, Vasco de 
Gama sailed from the port of Lisbon with a fleet of four ships, and 
after a navigation of eleven months, arrived upon the coast of Hm- 
dostan, and thus completed a course of discoveries which had been 
pursued with great steadiness, and with very little interruption, for 
near a century together. 

Some years before this, while the expectations of Europe were in 
suspense about the projects of the Portuguese, of which the success 
appeared yet to be doubtful, a Genoese pilot formed the yet more 
daring project of sailing to the East Indies by the west. The situation 
of those countries ^as at that lime imperfectly known in Europe. 
The few European travellers who had been there had magnified the 
distance, perhaps through simplicity and ignorance : what was really 
very great, appearing almost infinite to those who could not measure it; 
or, perhaps, in order to increase somewhat more the marvellous of their 
own adventures in visiting regions so immensely remote from Europe. 
The longer the way was by the east, Columbus very justly concluded, the 
shorter it would be by the west. He proposed, therefore, to take that 
way, as both the shortest and the surest, and he had the good fortune to 
convince I sabella of Castile of the probability of his project. He sailed 
from the port of Palos in August, 1492, near five years before the expedi- 
tion of Vasco de Gama set out from Portugal, and after a voyage of be- 
tween two and three months, discovered first some of the small Bahama 
or Lucayan Islands, and afterwards the great island of St Domingo. 
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But the countries which Columbus discovered, either in this or in 
any of his subsequent voyages, had no resemblance to those which 
he had gone in quest of. Instead of the wealth, cultivation and 
populousness of China and Hindostan, he found, in St. Domingo, and 
in all the other parts of the New World which he ever visited, nothing 
but a country quite covered with wood, uncultivated, and inhabited 
only by some tribes of naked and miserable savages He was not 
very willing, however, to believe that they were not the same with 
some of the countries described by Marco Polo, the firstJEuropean who 
had visited, or at least had left behind him any description of China 
or the East Indies; and a veiy slight resemblance, such as that which 
he found between the name of Cibao, a mountain in St. Domingo, and 
that of Cipango, mentioned by Marco Polo, was frequently sufficient 
to make him return to his favourite prepossession, though contrary to 
the clearest evidence. In his letters to Ferdinand and Isabella he 
called the countries which he had discovered, the Indies, He enter- 
tained no doubt but that they weie the e.xtremity of those which had 
been described by Marco Polo, and that they were not very distant 
from the Ganges, or from the countries which had been conquered by 
Alexander. Even when at last convinced that they were different, he 
still flattered himself that those rich countries were at nogieat distance, 
and in a subsequent voyage, accordingly, went in quest of them along 
the coast of Terra Firma, and towards the isthmus of Darien. 

In consequence of this mistake of Columbus, the name of the Indies 
has stuck to those unfortunate countries ever since ; and when it was 
at last clearly discovered that the new were altogether different from 
the old Indies, the former were called the West, in contradistinction to 
the latter, which were called the East Indies. 

It was of importance to Columbus, however, that the countries which 
he had discovered, whatever they were, should be represented to the 
court of Spain as of very great consequence ; and, in what constitutes 
the real riches of every country, the animal and vegetable productions 
of the soil, there was at that time nothing which could well justify such 
a representation of them. 

The cori, something between a rat and a rabbit, and supposed by 
Mr. Buffon to be the same with the aperea of Brazil, was the largest 
viviparous quadruped in St. Dominga This species seems never to 
have been very numerous, and the dogs and cats of the Spaniards are 
said to have long ago almost entirely extirpated it, as well as some 
other tribes of a still smaller size. These, however, together with a 
pretty large lizard, called the ivano or iguana, constituted the principal 
part of the animal food which the land afforded. 

The vegetable food of the inhabitants, though from their want of in- 
dustry not very abundant, was not altogether so scanty. It consisted 
in Indian com, yams, potatoes, bananas, etc., plants which were thep 
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alto'Tcther unknown in Europe, and which have never since been very 
much esteemed in it, or supposed to yield a subsistence equal to what 
is drawn from the common sorts of grain and pulse, which have been 
cultivated in this part of the world time out of mind. 

The cotton plant indeed afforded the material of a very important 
manufacture, and was at that time to Europeans undoubtedly the most 
valuable of all the vegetable productions of those islands. But though 
in the end of the fifteenth century the muslins and other cotton goods 
of the East Indies were much esteemed in every part of Europe, the 
cotton manufacture itself was not cultivated in any part of it. Even 
this production, therefore, could not at that time appear in the eyes of 
Europeans to be of very great consequence. 

Finding nothing either in the animals or vegetables of the newly dis- 
covered countries, which could justify a very advantageous representa- 
tion of them, Columbus turned his view towards their minerals; and 
in the richness of the productions of this third kingdom, he flattered 
himself, he had found a full compensation for the insignificancy of those 
of the other two. The little bits of gold with which the inhabitants 
ornamented their dress, and which, he was informed, they frequently 
found in the rivulets and torrents that fell from the mountains, were 
sufficient to satisfy him that those mountains abounded with the richest 
gold mines. St. Domingo, therefore, was represented as a country 
abounding with gold, and, upon that account (according to the pre- 
judices not only of the present times, but of those times), an inex- 
haustible source of real wealth to the crown and kingdom of Spain. 
When Columbus, upon his return from his first voyage, was introduced 
with a sort of triumphal honours to the sovereigns of Castile and Arra- 
gon, the principal productions of the countries which he had discovered 
were carried in solemn procession before him. The only valuable part 
of them consisted in some little fillets, bracelets, and other ornaments 
of gold, and in some bales of cotton. The rest were mere objects of 
vulgar wonder and curiosity; some reeds of an extraordinary size, some 
birds of a very beautiful plumage, and some stuffed skins of the huge 
alligator and manati ; all of which were preceded by si.x or seven of the 
wretched natives, whose singular colour and appearance added greatly 
to the novelty of the show. , 

In consequence of the representations of Columbus, the council oi 
Castile determined to take possession of countries of which the inhabit- 
ants were plainly incapable of defending themselves. The pious pur- 
pose of converting them to Christianity sanctified the injustice of the 
project. But the hope of finding treasures of gold there, was the sole 
motive which prompted to undertake it ; and to give this motive the 
greater weight, it was proposed by Columbus that the half of all the 
gold and silver that should be found there should belong to the crown, 
'f his proposal was approved of by the council, 
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As long as the whole or the far greater part of the gold which the 
first adventurers imported into Europe, was got by so very easy a 
method as the plundering of the defenceless natives, it was not perhaps 
very difficult to pay even this heavy tax. But when the natives were 
once fairly stript of all that they had, which, in St. Domingo, and in 
all the other countries discovered by Columbus, was done completely 
in six or eight years, and when in order to find more it had become 
necessary to dig for it in the mines, there was no longer any possibility 
of paying this tax. The rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, first occa- 
sioned, it IS said, the total abandoning of the mines of St. Domingo, 
which have never been wrought since. It was soon reduced, therefore, 
to a third ; then to a fifth ; afterwards to a tenth ; and at last to a twen- 
tieth part of the gross produce of the gold mines. The tax upon silver 
continued for a long time to be a fifth of the gross produce. It was 
reduced to a tenth only in the course of the present century. But the 
first adventurers do not appear to have been much interested about 
silver. It appears that nothing less precious than gold seemed worthy 
of their attention. 

All the other enterprises of the Spaniaids in the New Woild, subse- 
quent to those of Columbus, seem to have been prompted by the same 
motive. It was the sacred thirst of gold that carried Oieda, Nicuessa, 
and Vasco Nunes de Bilboa, to the isthmus of Darien, that carried 
Cortez to Mexico, and Almagro and Pizarro to Chili and Peru. When 
those adventurers arrived upon any unknown coast, their first inquiry 
^ was always if there was any gold to be found there ; and according to 
the information which they received concerning this particular, they 
determined either to quit the country or to settle in it. 

Of all those expensive and uncertain projects, however, which bring 
bankruptcy upon the greater part of the people who engage in them, 
there is none perhaps more peifectly ruinous than the search after new 
silver and gold mines. It is perhaps the most disadvantageous lottery 
in the world, or the one m which the gam of those who draw the prizes 
bears the least proportion to the loss of those who draw the blanks : 
for though the prizes are few and the blanks many, the common price 
of a ticket is the whole fortune of a very rich man. Projects of mining, 
instead of replacing the capital employed in them, together with the 
ordinal y profits of stock, commonly absorb both capital and profit. 
They are the projects, therefore, to which of all others a prudent law- 
giver, who desired to increase the capital of his nation, would least 
choose to give any extraordinary encouragement, or to turn towards 
them a greater share of that capital than what would go to them of its 
own accord. Such in reahty is the absurd confidence which almost 
all men have in their own good fortune, that wherever there is the least 
probability of success, too great a share of it is apt to go to them of its 
own accord. 
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But though the judgment of sober reason and experience concerning 
such projects has always been extremely unfavourable, that of human 
avidity has commonly been quite otherwise. The same passion which 
has suggested to so many people the absurd idea of the philosopher’s 
stone, has suggested to others the equally absurd one of immense rich 
mines of gold and silver. They did not consider that the value of those 
metals has, in all ages and nations, arisen chiefly from their scarcity, 
and that their scarcity has arisen from the very small quantities of 
them which nature has anywhere deposited in one place, from the hard 
and intractable substances with which she has almost everywhere sur- 
rounded those small quantities, and consequently from the labour and 
expense which are everywhere necessary in order to penetrate to and 
get at them. They flattered themselves that veins of those metals 
might in many places be found as large and as abundant as those 
which are commonly found of lead, or copper, or tin, or iron. The 
dream of Sir Walter Raleigh concerning the golden city and country 
of Eldorado, may satisfy us that even wise men are not always exempt 
from such strange delusions. More than a hundred years after the 
death of that great man, the Jesuit Gumila was still convinced of the 
reality of that wonderful country, and expressed with great warmth, and 
I dare say with great sincerity, how happy he should be to carry the 
light of the gospel to a people who could so well reward the pious 
labours of their missionary. 

In the countries first discovered by the Spaniards, no gold or silver 
mines are at present known which are supposed to be worth the work- 
ing. The quantities of those metals which the first adventurers are 
said to have found there, had probably been very much magnified, as 
well as the fertility of the mines which were wrought immediately after 
the first discovery. What those adventurers are reported to have found, 
however, was sufficient to inflame the avidity of all their countrymen. 
Every Spaniard who sailed to America expected to find an Eldorado 
Fortune too did upon this what she has done upon very few other oc- 
casions. She realized in some measure the extravagant hopes of her 
votaries, and in the discovery and the conquest of Mexico and Peru (of 
which the one happened about thirty, the other about forty years after 
the first expedition of Columbus), she presented them with something 
which was not very unlike that profusion of the precious metals which 
they sought for. 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, therefore, gave occasion 
to the first discovery of the West. A project of conquest gave occasion 
to all the establishments of the Spaniards in those newly discovered 
countries. The motive which excited them to this conquest was a 
project of gold and silver mines ; and a course of accidents, which no 
human wisdom could foresee, rendered this project much more suc- 
cessful than the undertakers had any reasonable ground for expecting. 
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The first adventurers of all the other nations of Europe, who at- 
tempted to make settlements in America, were animated by the like 
chimerical views ; but they were not equally successful. It was more 
than a hundred years after the first settlement of the Brazils, before 
any silver, gold, or diamond mines were discovered there. In the 
English, French, Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever yet been 
discoveied, at least none that are at present supposed to be worth the 
working. The first English settlers in North America, however, offered 
a fifth of all the gold and silver which should be found there to the 
king, as a motive for granting them their patents. In the patents to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, to the London and Plymouth companies, to the 
council of Plymouth, etc., this fifth was accordingly reserved to the 
crown. To the expectation of finding gold and silver mines, those first 
settlers too joined that of discovering a noith-west passage to the East 
Indies. They have hitherto been disappointed in both. 


Part II. — Causes of the Prosperity of new Colonies, 

The colony of a civilized nation which takes possession, either of a 
waste country, or of one so thinly inhabited that the natives easily give 
place to the new settlers, advances more rapidly to wealth and great- 
ness than any other human society. 

X he co lonists can y out wi th the m a knowledge of agricultu r e and of 
other useM’arts, superior to what can grow up of its own accord in The 
course of many centuries among savage and barbarous nations. They 
carry out with them too the habit of subordi nation , some notion of the 
reguTaf government whreh takes place in their own country, of the sys- 
tem of laws which supports it, and of a regular administration of 
justice ; and they naturally establish something of the same kind in a 
new settlement. But among savage and barbarous nations, the natural 
progress of law and government is still slower than the natural progress 
of arts, after law and government have been so far established as is 
necessary for their protection. Every colonist gets more land than he 
can possibly cultivate. He has no rent and scarce any t axes to pay . 
No landlord shares with him in its produce, and the share, of the sove- 
reign is commonly Buf a trifle, He has every moUve^ to r en^yjx; 
great as, possible a produce which is thus to he alm^LentirelyJliS.OW- 
But his land is commonly so extensive, that with all his own industry, 
and with all the industry of other people whom he can get to employ, 
he can seldom make it produce the tenth part of what it is capable of 
producing. eager, therefore , to co l lect labourers from all quar- 

ters, and to reward themjyith the mogn ^fe r^Vage^ But tKoseBEgyST 
wages, joined to the plenty and clheapness of land, soon make those 
labourers leave him, in order to become landlords themselves, and to 
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reward, with equal liberality, other labourers, who soon leave them for 
the same reason that they left their first master. Tha liberal rew ard of 
labour encourages marria ge. The chil dren, dur ing the tender years of 
inTahcv. are well fed and' prpperTv taS^eiT H re of. and wlien theT^ ire 
grown up, the value^oTtUeir labour greatly overpays their maintenance. 
When arrived at maturity, the high price of labour, and the low price of 
land, enable them to establish themselves in the same manner as their 
fathers did before them. 

{ In other countries, rent and profit eat up wages, and the two superior 
orders of people oppress the inferior one. But in new colonies, the 
interest of the two superior orders obliges them to treat the inferior one 
with more generosity and humanity, at least where that inferior one 
is not in a state of slavery. Waste lands of the greatest natural fer- 
tility, are to be had for a trifle. The increase of revenue which the 
proprietor, who is always the undertaker, expects from their improve- 
ment, constitutes his profit ; which in these circumstances is commonly 
very great. But this great profit cannot be made without employing 
the labour of other people in clearing and cultivating the land j and the 
disproportion between the great extent of the land and the small num- 
ber of the people, which commonly takes place in new colonies, makes 
it difficult for him to get this labour. He does not, therefore, dispute 
about wages, but is willing to employ labour at any price. The high 
wages of labour encourage population. The cheapness and plenty of 
good land encourage improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay 
those high wages. In those wages consists almost the whole price of 
the land ; and though they are high considered as the wages of 
labour, they are low considered as the price of what is so very valuable. 
What encourages the progress of population and improvement, encou- 
rages that of real wealth and greatness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek colonies towards wealth 
and greatness, seems accordingly to have been very rapid. In the 
course of a century or two, several of them appear to have rivalled, and 
even to have surpassed their mother cities. Syracuse and Agrigentum 
in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in Lesser 
Asia, appear by all accounts to have been at least equal to any of the 
cities of ancient Greece. Though posterior in their establishment, yet 
all the arts of refinement, philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, seem to 
have been cultivated as early, and to have been improved as highly in 
them, as in any part of the mother country. The schools of the two 
oldest Greek philosophers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, were 
established, it is remarkable, not in ancient Greece, but the one in an 


Asiatic, the other in an Italian colony, 
nations, wha oacilv orav*. nlat-A tfStt 
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they were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the way that they 
judged was most suitable to their own interest. 

Tlie history of the Roman colonies is by no means so brilliant. 
Some of them, indeed, such as Florence, have, in the course of many 
liges, and after the fall of the mother city, grown up to be considerable 
States. But the progress of no one of them seems ever to have been 
very rapid. They were all established in conquered pro vmcey w hich, 
in most cases, had been fully, inhabited before. The quantity of land 
assigned to each colonist was seldom very considerable, and as Ihfi 
colony was nof independent, they were not always atliherty to manage 
their own affairs in the way that they judged was most suitable to 
their own interest. 

In the plenty of good land, the European colonies established in 
America and the West Indies resemble, and even greatly surpass, those 
of ancient Greece. In their dependency upon the motlier state, they 
resemble those of ancient Rome ; but their great distance from Europe 
has in all of them alleviated more or less the effects of this dependency. 
Their situation has placed them less in the view and less in the power 
of their mother country. In pursuing their interest their own way, 
their conduct has, upon many occasions, been overlooked, either because 
not known or not understood in Europe ; and upon some occasions it 
has been fairly suffered and submitted to, because their distance ren- 
dered it difficult to restrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary govern- 
ment of Spain has, upon many occasions, been obliged to recall or 
soften the orders which had been given for the government of her 
colonies, for fear of a general insurrection. The progress of all the 
European colonies in wealth, population, and improvement, has accor- 
dingly been very great. 

The crown of Spam, by its share of the gold and silver, derived 
some revenue from its colonies from the moment of their first estab- 
lishment. It was a revenue too of a nature to excite in human avidity 
the most extravagant expectations of still greater riches. The Spanish 
colonies, therefore, from the moment of their first establishment, at- 
tracted very much the attention of their mother country ; while those 
of the other European nations were for a long time in a great measure 
neglected. The former did not, perhaps, thrive the better in conse- 
quence of this attention ; nor the latter the worse in consequence of 
this neglect. In proportion to the extent of the country which they 
in some measure possess, the Spanish colonies are considered as less 
populous and thriving than those of almost any other European nation. 
The progress even of the Spanish colonies, however, in population and 
improvement, has certainly been very rapid and very great. The city 
of Lima, founded since the conquest, is represented by Ulloa, as con- 
taining fifty thousand inhabitants near thirty years ago. Quito, which 
had been but a triiserable hamlet of Indians, is represented by the same 
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author as in his time equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a pretended 
traveller, it is said, indeed, but who seems everywhere to have written 
upon extreme good information, represents the city of Mexico as con- 
taining a hundred thousand inhabitants ; a number which, in spite of 
all the exaggerations of the Spanish writers, is probably more than 
five times greater than what it contained in the time of Montezuma. 
These numbers exceed greatly those of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, the three greatest cities of the English colonies. Before the 
conquest of the Spaniards there were no rattle fit for draught, either 
in Mexico or Peru. The l<>ma was their only beast of burden, and its 
strength seems to have been a good deal inferior to that of a common 
ass. The plough was unknown among them. They were ignorant of 
the use of iron. They had no coined money, nor any established 
instrument of commerce of any kind. Their commerce was carried 
on by barter. A sort of wooden spade was their principal instrument 
of agriculture. Sharp stones served them for knives and hatchets to ' 
cut with ; fish bones and the hard sinews of certain animals served 
them for needles to sew with ; and these seem to have been their princi- 
pal instruments of trade. In this state of things, it seems impossible, 
that cither of those empires could have been so much improved or so 
well cultivated as at present, when they are plentifully furnished with 
all sorts of European cattle, and when the use of iron, of the plough, 
and of many of the arts of Europe, has been introduced among them. 
But the populousness of every country must be in proportion to the 
degree of its improvement and cultivation. In spite of the cruel des- 
truction of the natives which followed the conquest, these two great 
empires are probably more populous now than they ever were before, 
and the people are surely very different ; for we must acknowledge, I 
apprehend, that the Spanish creoles are in many respects superior to 
the ancient Indians. 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of the Portuguese in 
Brazil is the oldest of any European nation in America. But as for a 
long time after the first discoverj-^, neither gold nor silver mines were 
found in it, and as it afforded, upon that account, little or no revenue 
to the crown, it was for a long time in a great measure neglected ; and 
during this state of neglect, it grew up to be a great and powerful 
colony. While Portugal was under the dominion of Spam, Brazil was 
attacked by the Dutch, who got possesion of seven of the fourteen 
provinces into which it is divided. They expected soon to conquer the 
other seven, when Portugal recaveied its independency, by the eleva- 
tion of the family of Braganza to the throne. The Dutch then, as 
enemies to the Spaniards, became friends to the Portuguese, who were 
likewise the enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed, therefore, to 
leave that part of Brazil, which they had not conquered, to the king of 
Portugal, whp agreed to leave that part which they bad conquered to 
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them, as a matter not worth disputing about with such good allies. 
But the Dutch government soon began to oppress the Portuguese 
colonists, who, instead of amusing themselves with complaints, took 
arms against their new masters, and by their own valour and resolution, 
with the connivance, indeed, but without any avowed assistance from 
the mother country, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch, therefore, 
finding it impossible to keep any part of the country to themselves, 
were contented that it should be entirely restored to the crown of 
Portugal. In this colony there are said to be more than six hundred 
thousand people, either Portuguese, or descended from Portuguese, 
creoles, miilattoes, and a mixed race between Portuguese and Brazi- 
lians. No one colony in America is supposed to contain so great a 
number of people of European extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater part of the 
sixteenth century. Spam and Portugal were the two great naval powers 
upon the ocean ; for though the commerce of Venice extended to every 
part of Europe, its fleets had scarce ever sailed beyond the Mediter- 
ranean. The Spaniards, in virtue of the first discovery, claimed all 
America as their own ; and though they could not hinder so great a 
naval power as that of Portugal from settling in Brazil, such was at 
that time the terror of their name, that the greater part of the other 
nations of Europe were afraid to establish themselves in any other 
part of that great continent. The French, who attempted to settle in 
Florida, were all murdered by the Spaniards. But the declension of 
the naval power of this latter nation, m consequence of the defeat or 
miscarriage of what they called their Invincible Armada, which hap- 
pened towards the end of the sixteenth century, put it out of their 
power to obstruct any longer the settlements of the other European 
nations. In the course of the seventecth century, therefore, the 
English, French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who 
had any ports upon the ocean, attempted to make some settlement 
in the New World. 

The Swedes established themselves m New Jersey ; and the number 
of Swedish families still to be found there, sufficiently demonstrates 
that this colony was very likely to prosper, had it been protected by the 
mother country. But being neglected by Sweden, it was soon swallowed 
up by the Dutch colony of New York, which, again, in 1674, fell under 
the dominion of the EnglishJ 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz are the only coun- 
tries in the New World that have ever been possessed by the Danes. 
These little settlements too were under the government of an exclusive 
company, which had the sole right, both of purchasing the surplus 
produce of the colonists, and of supplying them with such goods of 
other countries as they wanted, and which, therefore, both in its pur- 
chases and sales, bad not only the power of oppressing them, but the 
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greatest temptation to do so. The government of an exclus ive com- 
panvof merchants is. perhaps, th e worst of ail gQvemmenfrtanr^jiy 
country wl^atevgr. J t was not, however, able to stop altogether the 
progress of these colonies, though it rendered it more slow and languid. 
The late king of Denmark dissolved this company, and since that time 
the prosperity of these colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements in the West, as well as those in the East 
Indies, were originally put under the government of an exclusive com- 
pany. The progress of some of them, therefore, though it has been 
considerable in comparison with that of almost any country that has 
been long peopled and established, has been languid and slow in com- 
parison with that of the greater part of new colonies. The colony of 
Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior to the greater part 
of the sugar colonies of the other European nations. The colony of 
Nova Belgia, now divided into the two provinces of New York and 
New Jersey, would probably have soon become considerable too, even 
though it had remained under the government of the Dutch. The 
plenty and cheapness of good land are such powerful causes of pros- 
perity, that the very worst government is scarce capable of checking 
altogether the efficacy of their operation. The great distance too from 
the mother country would enable the colonists to evade more or less, 
by smuggling, the monopoly which the company enjoyed against them. 
At present the company allows all Dutch ships to trade to Surinam 
upon paying two and a half per cent, upon the value of their cargo for 
a licence ; and only reserves to itself exclusively the direct trade from 
Africa to America, which consists almost entirely m the slave trade. 
This relaxation in the exclusive privileges of the company, is probably 
the principal cause of that degree of prosperity which that colony at 
present enjoys. Curagoa and Eustatia, the two principal islands 
belonging to the Dutch, are free ports, open to the ships of all nations ; 
and this freedom, in the midst of better colonies whose ports are open 
to those one nation only, has been the great cause of the prosperity of 
those two baiTcn islands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the greater part of the 
last century, and some part of the present, under the government of 
an exclusive company. Under so unfavourable an administration its 
progress was necessarily very slow in comparison with that of other 
new colonies ; but it became much more rapid when this company was 
dissolved after the fall of what is called the Mississippi scheme. When 
the English got possession of this country, they found in it near double 
the number of inhabitants which Father Charlevoix had assigned to it 
between twenty and thirty years before. That Jesuit had travelled 
over the whole country, and had no inclination to represent it as less 
considerable than it really was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was established by pirates and 

ag 
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freebooters, who, for a long time, neither required the protection nor 
acknowledged the authority of France ; and when that race of banditti 
became so far citizens as to acknowledge this authority, it was for a 
long time necessary to exercise it with very great gentleness. During 
this period the population and improvement of this colony increased 
very fast. Even the oppression of the exclusive company, to which it 
was for some time subjected, with all the other colonies of France, 
though it no doubt retarded, had not been able to stop its progress 
altogether. The course of its prosperity returned as soon as it was 
relieved from that oppression. It is now the most important of the 
sugar colonies of the West Indies, and its produce is said to be greater 
tharn that of all the English sugar colonies put together. The other 
sugar colonies of France are in geneial ail very thriving. 

But ther e are no colonies of ^ich the progress has been more rapid 
_ thanThat of the English in North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their own affairs their 
own way, seem to be the two great causes of the prosperity of all new 
colonies. 

ki the plenty of good land the English colonies of North America, 
though no doubt veiy abundantly provided, are, however, inferior to 
those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and not superior to some of 
those possessed by the French before the late war. But the political 
institutions of the English colonies have been more favourable to the 
improvement and cultivation of this land, than those of any of the 
other three nations. 

First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, though it has by no means 
been prevented altogether, has been more restrained in the English 
colonies than in any other. The colony law which imposes upon 
every proprietor the obligation of improving and cultivating within a 
limited time, a certain proportion of his lands, and which, in case of 
failure, declares those neglected lands grantahle to any other person ; 
though it has not, perhaps, being very strictly executed, has, however, 
had some effect. 

Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is no right of primogeniture, and 
lands, like movables, are divided equally among all the children of 
the family. In three of the provinces of New England the oldest has 
only a double share, as in the Mosaical law. Though in those 
provinces, therefore, too great a quantity of land should sometimes be 
engrossed by a particular individual, it is likely, in the course of a 
generation or two, to be sufficiently divided again. In the other 
English colonies, indeed, the right of primogeniture takes place, as in 
the law of Englacd. But in all the English colonies the tenure of the 
lands, which are held by free sofiSift facilitates alienation, and the 
grantee of any extensive tract ot land,''generally finds it for his interest 
to alienate as fast aa he can the greater j^rt of it, reserving only a 
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small quit-rent. In the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, what is 
called the right of Majorazzo* takes place in the succession of all 
those great estates to which any title of honour is annexed. Such 
estates go all to one person, and are in effect entailed and unalienable. 
The French colonies, indeed, are subject to the custom _ of Paris, 
which, in the inheritance of land, is much more favourabfe td~llie 
younger children than the law of England. But, in the French 
colonies, if any part of an estate, held by die noble tenure olf chivalry 
and ho mage is alienated, it is for a limited time, subject to the right “of 
redemption, eitlier GyThe heir of the superior or by the heir of the 
family ; and all the largest estates of the country are held by such 
noble tenures, which necessarily embarrass alienation. But, in a new 
colony, a great uncultivated estate is likely to be much more speedily 
divided by alienation than by succession. The plenty and cheapness 
of good land, it has already been observed, are the principal 
causes of the rapid prosperity of new colonies. The engrossing of 
land, in effect, destroys this plenty and cheapness. The engrossing of 
uncultivated land besides, is the greatest obstruction to its improve- 
ment But the labour that is employed in the improvement and culti- 
vation of land affords the greatest and most valuable produce to the 
society. The produce of labour, in this case, pays not only its own 
wages, and the profit of the stock which employs it, but the rent of the 
land too upon which it is employed. The labour of the English colonists, 
therefore, being more employed in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, is likely to afford a greater and more valuable produce than that 
of any of the other three nations, which, by the engrossing of land, is 
more or less diverted towards other employments. 

Thirdly, the labour of the English colonists is not only likely to 
afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, in consequence of the 
moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion of this produce belongs 
to themselves, which they may store up and employ in putting into 
motion a still greater quantity of labour. The English rolonis^!^ hav<» 
never yet t hf* ftf tha 

c ountry, or tow ards the suppo rt of .its nvil gn vprnmen t. They them- 
selves, on tne contrary," Tiav^itherto been defended almost entirely at 
the expense of the mother country. But the expense of fleets and 
armies is out of all proportion greater than the necessary expense of 
civil government. The expense oL their Qwn nvll gnverximant-hon 
alwaysJlfteJlFeryjnoderatp. It has generally been confined to what 
was necessary for paying competent salaries to the governor, to the 
judges, and to some other officers of police, and for maintaining a few 
of the most useful public works. The expense of the civil establish- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, used to be but about 18,000/. a yem-, I'hat of N§w 

* |ua Majoratu^. 
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Hampshire and Rhode Island 3,500/. each. That of Connecticut 
4,000/. That of New York and Pennsylvania 4,500/, each. That of 
New Jersey 1,200/. That of Virginia and South Carolina 8,000/. each. 
The civil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly sup- 
ported by an annual grant of parliament But Nova Scotia pays be- 
sides, about 7,000/. a year towards the public expenses of the colony j 
and Georgia about 2,500/. a year. All the different civil establish- 
ments in North America, in short, exclusive of those of Maryland and 
North Carolina, of which no exact account has been got, did not, 
before the commencement of the present disturbances, cost the in- 
habitants above 64,700/. a year ; an ever memorable example at how 
small an expense three millions of people may not only be governed, 
but well governed. The most important part of the expense of 
government, indeed, that of defence and piotection, has constantly 
fallen upon the mother country. The cciemonial too of the civil 
government in the colonics, upon the reception of a new governor, 
upon the opening of a new assembly, etc., though sufficiently decent, 
is not accompanied with any expensive pomp or parade. Their ec- 
clesiastical government is conducted upon a plan equally frugal. 
Tithes are unknown among them ; and their clergy, who are far from 
being numerous, are maintained either by moderate stipends, or by 
the voluntary contributions of the people. The power of Spain and 
Portugal, on the contrary, derives some support from the taxes levied 
upon their colonies. France, indeed, has never drawn any consider- 
able revenue from its colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them 
being generally spent among them. But the colony government of all 
these three nations is conducted upon a much more expensive plan, 
and is accompanied with a much more expensive ceremonial. The 
sums spent upon the reception of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, 
have frequently been enormous. Such ceremonials are not only real 
taxes paid by the rich colonists, upon those particular occasions, but 
they serve to introduce among them the habit of vanity and expense 
upon all other occasions. They are not only very grievous occasional 
taxes, but they contribute to establish perpetual taxes of the same 
kind still more grievous ; the ruinous taxes of private luxury and ex- 
travagance. In the colonies of all those three nations too, the eccle- 
siastical government is extremely oppressive. Tithes take place in all 
of them, and are levied with the utmost rigour in those of Spain and 
Portugal. All of them besides are oppressed with a numerous race of 
mgidicanMriaj|Sj whose beggary being not only licensed, but conse- 
cra!frTTyreIi!gion, is a most grievous tax upon the poor people, who 
are most carefully taught that it is a duty to give and a very great sin 
to refuse them their charity. Over and above all this, the clergy are, 
in all of them, the greatest engrossers of land. 

Fourthly, in the disposal of their surplus produce, or of what is over 
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and above their own consumption, the English colonies have been more 
favoured, and have been allowed a more extensive market, than those 
of any other European nation. Every European nation has endea- 
voured more or less to monopolise to itself the commerce of its 
colonies, and, upon that account, has prohibited the ships of foreign 
nations from trading to them, and has prohibited them from import- 
ing European goods from any foreign nation. But the manner in 
which this monopoly has been exercised in different nations has been 
very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their colonies to 
an exclusive company, of whom the colonies were obliged to buy all 
such European goods as they wanted, and to whom they were obliged 
to sell the whole of their own surplus produce. It was the interest of the 
company, therefore, not only to sell the former as dear, and to buy the 
latter as cheap as possible, but to buy no more of the latter, even at 
this low price, than what they could dispose of for a very high price 
in Europe. It was their interest, not only to degrade in all cases the 
value of the surplus produce of the colony, but in many cases to dis- 
courage and keep down the natural increase of its quantity. Of all 
the expedients that can well be contrived to stunt the natural growth 
of a new colony, that of an exclusive company, is undoubtedly the most 
effectual. This, however, has been the policy of Holland, though their 
company, in the course of the present century, has given up in many 
respects the exertion of their exclusive privilege. This too was the 
policy of Denmark till the reign of the late king. It has occasionally 
been the policy of France, and of late, since 1755, after it had been 
abandoned by all other nations, on account of its absurdity, it has 
become the policy of Portugal with regard at least to two of the 
principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambuco and Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive company, have con- 
fined the whole commerce of their colonies to a particular port of the 
mother country, from whence no ship was allowed to sail, but either in 
a fleet and at a particular season, or, if single, in consequence of a par- 
ticular licence, which in most cases was very well paid for. This policy 
opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the natives of the 
mother country, provided they traded from the proper port, at the 
proper season, and in the proper vessels. But as all the different 
merchants who joined their stocks in order fit out those licensed 
vessels would find it for their interest to act in concert, the trade which 
was carried on in this manner would necessarily be conducted very 
nearly upon the same principles as that of an exclusive company. The 
profit of those merchants would be almost equally exorbitant and 
oppressive. The colonies would be ill supplied, and would be obliged 
both to buy very dear and to sell very cheap. This, however, till 
within these few years, had always been the policy of Spwn, and the 
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price of all European goods, accordingly, is said to have been enof- 
mous in the Spanish West Indies. At Quito, we are told by Ulloa, a 
pound of iron sold for about four and sixpence, and a pound of steel for 
about six and ninepence sterling. But it is chiefly in order to purchase 
European goods that the colonies part with their own produce. The 
more, therefore, they pay for the one, the less they really get for the 
other, and the dearness of the one is the same thing with the cheapness 
of the other. The policy of Portugal is in this respect the same as the 
ancient policy of Spam, with regard to all its colonies, except Pernam- 
buco and Marannon, and with regard to these it has lately adopted a 
still worse. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colonies free to all their sub- 
jects, who may carry it on from all the different ports of the mother 
country, and who have occasion for no other licence than the common 
dispatches of the custom-house. In this case the number and dispersed 
situation of the different traders render it impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination, and their competition is sufficient to 
hinder them from making very exorbitant profits. Under so liberal a 
policy the colonies are enabled both to sell their own produce and to 
buy the goods of Europe at a reasonable price. But since the disso- 
lution of the Plymouth company, when our colonies were but in their 
infancy, this has always been the policy of England. It has generally 
too been that of France, and has been uniformly so since the dissolu- 
tion of what, m England, is commonly called the Mississippi company. 
The profits of the trade, therefore, which France and England carry on 
with their colonies, though no doubt somewhat higher than if the com- 
petition was free to all other nations, are, however, by no means exorbi- 
tant ; and the price of European goods accordingly is not extravagantly 
high in the greater part of the colonies of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their ow n sur plus produce too, i t is only with 
re^rdto certain commodities that tKe colonies of Great Britain are con- 
fined to the market of the mother country. These commodities having 
been enumerated m the act of navigation and in some other subsequent 
acts, have upon that account been called enumerated commodities. The 
rest are called non^numerated, and may be exported directly to other 
countries, provided it is in British or plantation ships, of which the 
owners and three-fourths of the mariners are British subjects. 

Among the non-enumerated commodities are some of the most 
important productions of America and the West Indies ; grain of all 
sorts, lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and rum. 

GL|y^ naturally the first and principle object of the cultqre of all 
ne^colonies. By allowing them a very extensive market for it, the 
law encourages them to extend this culture much beyond the consump- 
tion of a thinly inhabited country, and thus to provide beforehand an 
ample subsistence for a continutdly increasing population. 
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In a country quite covered with wood^ where jyjjJjgj, consequently is 
of little or no value, the expense of clearing the ground is the principal 
obstacle to improvement. By allowing the colonies a very extensive 
market for their lumber, the law endeavours to facilitate improvement 
by raising the price of a commodity which would otherwise be of little 
value, and thereby enabling them to make some profit of what would 
otherwise be mere expense. 

In a country neither half peopled nor half cultivated, cattle natur- 
ally multiply beyond the consumption of the inhabitants, and are often 
upon that account of little or no value. But it is necessary, it has al- 
ready been shown, that the price of cattle should bear a certain propor- 
tion to that of corn before the greater part of the lands of any country 
can be improved. By allowing to American cattle, in all shapes, dead 
and alive, a very extensive market, the law endeavours to raise the 
value of a commodity of which the high price is so very essential to 
improvement. The good effects of this liberty, however, must be some- 
what diminished by the 4th of George III. c. 15, which puts hides and 
skins among the enumerated commodities, and thereby tends to reduce 
the value of American cattle. 

To Increase the shipping and naval power of Great Britain, by the 
extension of the fisheries of our colonies, is an object which the legis- 
lature seems to have had almost constantly in view. Those fisheries, 
upon this account, have had all the encouragement which freedom can 
give them, and they have flourished accordingly. _The New En glan d 
fis hery in particular was, before thg^ late disturbance s, one of the most 
im^rtant, perhaps, in the world. The whale-fishery, which, notwith- 
"STJfftdmg an extravagant bounty, is in Great Britain carried on to so 
little purpose, that in the opinion of many people (which I do not, how- 
ever, pretend to warrant) the whole produce does not much exceed the 
value of the bounties which are annually paid for it, is in New England 
carried on without any bounty to a very great extent. Fish is one of 
the principal articles with which the North Americans trade to Spain, 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity which coujd bg ex- 
porteaon iy to Great Brlfain. But in 1731, upon a representation of 
tH^^sugar planters, its exportation was permitted to all parts of the 
world. The restrictions, however, with which this liberty was granted 
joined to the high price of sugar in Great Britain, have rendered it, in 
a great measure, ineffectual Great Britain and her colonies still con- 
tinue to be almost the sole market for all the sugar produced in the 
British plantations. Their consumption increases so fast, that, though 
In consequence of the increasing improvement of Jamaica, as well as 
of the Ceded Islands, the importation of sugar has increased very 
^eatly within these twenty years, the exportation to foreign countries 
is said to be not much greater than before. 
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a very important article in the trade which the Americans 
carry on to the coast of Africa, from which they bring back negro slaves 
in return. 

If the whole surplus produce of America ingrain of all sorts, in salt 
provisions, and in fish, had been put into the enumeration, and thereby 
forced into the market of Great Britain, it would have interfered too 
much with the produce of the industry of our own people. It was pro- 
bably not so much from any regard to the interest of America, as from 
a jealousy of this interference, that those important commodities have 
not only been kept out of the enumeration, but that the importation 
into Great Britain of all grain, except rice, and of salt provisions, has, 
in the ordinary state of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumer^ed commodihes could originally be ex por ted to all 
parts of the world. Lumber and rice, having been once put into the 
enumeration, when they were afterwards taken out of it were confined, 
as to the European market, to the countries that lie south of Cape Finis- 
terre. By the 6th of George III. c. 52, all non-enumerated commod- 
ities were subjected to the like restriction. The parts of Europe which 
lie south of Cape Finisterre, are not manufacturing countries, and we 
were less jealous of the colony ships carrying home from them any 
manufactures which could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two sorts : first, such as are 
either the peculiar produce of America, or as cannot be produced, or at 
least, are not produced, in the mother country. Of this kind are, 
molasses, coffee, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, pimento, ginger, whale-fins, raw 
silk, cotton-wool, beaver and other peltry of America, indigo, fustic, and 
other dying woods ; secondly, such as are not the peculiar produce of 
America, but which are and may be produced in the mother country, 
though not in such quantities as to supply the greater part of her 
demand, which is principally supplied from foreign countries. Of this 
kind are all naval stores, masts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and skins, pot and pearl 
ashes. The largest importation of commodities of the first kind could 
not discourage the growth or interfere with the sale of any part of the 
produce of the mother country. By confining them to the home mar- 
ket, our merchants, it was expected, would not only be enabled to buy 
them cheaper in the plantations, and consequently to sell them with a 
better profit at home, but to establish between the plantations and fo- 
reign countries an advantageous carrying trade, of which Great Britain 
was necessarily to be the centre or emporium, as the European country 
into which those commodities were first to be imported. The importa- 
tion of commodities of the second kind might be so managed too, it 
was supposed, as to interfere, not with the sale of those of the same 
kind which were produced at home, but with that of those which were 
imported from foreign countries ; because, by means of proper duties, 
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they might be rendered always somewhat dearer than the former, and 
yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. By confining such commodi- 
ties to the home market, therefore, it was proposed to discourage the 
produce, not of Great Britain, but of some foreign countries with 
which the balance of trade was believed to be unfavourable to Great 
Britain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the colonies, to any other country 
but Great Britain, masts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, naturally tended to lower the price of timber in the colonies, 
and consequently to increase the expense of clearing their lands, the 
principal obstacle to their improvement. But about the beginning of 
the present century, in 1703, the pitch and tar company of Sweden 
endeavoured to raise the price of their commodities to Great Britain, 
by prohibiting their exportation, except in their own ships, at their own 
price, and in such quantities as they thought proper. In order to 
counteract this notable piece of mercantile policy, and to render herself 
as much as possible independent, not only of Sweden, but of all the 
other northern powers, Great Britain gave a bounty upon the importa- 
tion of naval stores from America, and the effect of this bounty was to 
raise the price of timber in America, much more than the confinement 
to the home market could lower it ; and as both regulations were 
enacted at the same time, their joint effect was rather to encourage 
than discourage the clearing of land m America. 

Though pig and bar iron too have been put among the enumerated 
commodities, yet as, when imported fiom America, they are exempted 
from considerable duties to which they are subject when imported from 
any other country, the one part of the regulation contributes more to 
encourage the erection of furnaces in America, than the other to dis- 
courage It There is no manufacture which occasions so great a con- 
sumption of wood as a furnace, or which can contribute so much to the 
clearing of a country overgrown with it. 

The tendency of some of these regulations to raise the value of 
timber in America, and thereby to facilitate the clearing of the land, 
was neither, perhaps, intended nor understood by the legislature. 
Though their beneficial effects, however, have been in this respect 
accidental, they have not upon that account been less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted between the British 
colonies of America and the West Indies, both in the enumerated and 
in the non-enumerated commodities. Those colonies are now become 
so populous and thriving, that each of them finds in some of the others 
a great and extensive market for tvery part of its produce. All of 
them taken together, they make a great internal market for the produce 
of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards the trade of her colonies 
has been confined chiefly to what concerns the market for their produce, 
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either in its rude state, or in what may be called the very first stage of 
manufacture. The more advanced or more refined manufactures even 
of the colony produce, the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain choose to reserve to themselves, and have prevailed upon the 
legislature to prevent their establishment in the colonies, sometimes by 
high duties, and sometimes by absolute prohibitions. 

While, for example, muscovado sugars from the British plantations, 
pay upon importation only 6j. 4//. the hundredweight ; white sugars 
pay i/. IS. id; and refined, either double or single, in loaves 4/. 2s. Stud. 
When those high duties were imposed. Great Britain was the sole, and 
she still continues to be the principal market to which the sugars of the 
British colonies could be exported. They amounted therefore to a 
prohibition, at first of claying or refining sugar for any foreign market, 
and at present of claying or refining it for the market, which takes off, 
perhaps, more than nine-tenths of the whole produce. The manu- 
facture of claying or refining sugar accordingly, though it has flourished 
in all the sugar colonies of France, has been little cultivated in any of 
those of England, except for the market of the colonies themselves. 
While Grenada was in the hands of the French, there was a refinery 
of sugar, by claying at least, upon almost every plantation. Since it 
fell into those of the English, almost all works of this kind have been 
given up, and there are at present, October 1773, I am assured, not 
above two or three remaining in the island. At present, however, by 
an indulgence of the custom-house, clayed or refined sugar, if reduced 
from loaves into powder, is commonly imported as muscovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America the manufactures of pig 
and bar iron, by exempting them from duties to which the like com- 
modities are subject when imported from any other country, she 
imposes an absolute prohibition upon the erection of steel furnaces 
and slit-mills in any of her American plantations. She will not suffer 
her colonists to work in those more refined manufactures even 
for their own consumption ; but insists upon their purchasing of her 
merchants and manufacturers all goods of this kind which they have 
need for. , 

She prohibits the exportation from one province to another by water, 
and even the carriage by land upon horseback or in a cart, of hats, of 
wool# and woollen goods, if the produce of America ; a regulation 
which effectually prevents the establishment of any manufacture of such 
commodities for distant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists 
in this way to such coarse and household manufactures, as a private 
family commonly makes for its own use, or for that of some of its 
neighbours in the same province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making all that they can 
of every part of their own produce, or from employing their stock and 
industry in the way that they judge most advantageous to themselves, 
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Is a manifest violation of th* most sacred rights of mankind. Unjust, 
however, as such prohibitions may be, they have not hitherto been very 
hurtful to the colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, consequently, 
labour so dear among them, that they can import from the mother 
country, almost all the more refined or more advanced manufactures 
cheaper than they could make them for themselves. Though they had 
not, therefore, been prohibited from establishing such manufactures, 
yet in their present state of improvement, a regard to their own interest 
would, probably, have prevented them from doing so. In their present 
state of improvement, those prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping 
their industry, or restraining it from any employment to which it would 
have gone of its own accord, are only impertinent badges of slavery 
imposed upon them, without any sufficient reason, by the groundless 
jealousy of the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country. 
In a more advanced state they might be really oppressive Md 
insupportable. 

• Great Britain too, as she confines to her own market some of the 
most important productions of the colonies, so in compensation she 
gives to some of them an advantage in that market j sometimes by 
imposing higher duties upon the like productions when imported from 
other countries, and sometimes by giving bounties upon their importa- 
tion from the colonies. In the first way she gives an advantage in the 
home market to the sugar, tobacco, and iron of her own colonies, and 
in the second to their raw silk, to their hemp and flax, to their indigo, 
to their naval-stores, and to their building-timber. This second way 
of encouraging the colony produce by bounties upon importation, is, 
so far as I have been able to learn, peculiar to Great Britain. The 
first is not. Portugal does not content herself with imposing higher 
duties upon the importation of tobacco from any other country, but 
prohibits it under the severest penalties. 

With regard to the import.'ition of goods from Europe, England has 
likewise dealt more liberally with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always the half, generally a larger 
portion, and sometimes the whole of the duty which is paid upon the 
importation of foreign goods, to be drawn back upon their exportation 
to any foreign country. No independent foreign country, it was easy 
to foresee, would receive them if they came to it loaded w'lth the heavy 
duties to which almost all foreign goods are subjected on their importa- 
tion into Great Britain. Unless, therefore, some part of those duties 
was drawn back upon exportation, there was an end of the carrying 
trade ; a trade so much favoured by the mercantile system. 

Our colonies, however, are By no means independent foreign coun- 
tries ; and Great Britain having assumed to herself the exclusive right 
of supplying them with all goods from Europe, might have forcMi them 
(in the same manner as other countries have done their colonies) to 
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receive such goods, loaded with all the same duties which they paid in 
the mother country. But, on the contrary, till 1763, the same draw- 
backs were paid upon the exportation of the greater part(of foreign goods 
to our colonies as to any independent foreign country. In 1763, in- 
deed, by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15, this indulgence was a good deal 
abated, and it was enacted, ‘ That no part of the duty called the old 
‘ subsidy should be drawn back for any goods of the growth, produc- 
‘ tion, or manufacture of Europe or the East Indies, which should be 
* exported from this kingdom to any British colony or plantation in 
‘ America ; wines, white calicoes, and muslins excepted.' Before this 
law, many different sorts of foreign goods might have been bought 
cheaper in the plantations than in the mother country ; and some may 
be so still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations concerning the colony trade, 
the merchants who carry it on, it must be observed, have been the prin- 
cipal advisers. We must not wonder, therefore, if in the greater part 
of them, their interest has been more considered than either that of the 
colonies or that of the mother country. In their exclusive privilege of 
supplying the colonies with all the goods which they wanted from 
Europe, and of purchasing all such parts of their surplus produce as 
could not interfere with any of the trades which they themselves carried 
on at home, the interest of the colonies was sacrified to the interest of 
those merchants. In allowing the same drawbacks upon the re-export- 
ation of the greater part of European and East India goods to the 
colonies, as upon their re-exportation to any independent country, the 
interest of the mother country was sacrificed to it, even according to the 
mercantile ideas of that interest. It was for the interest of the mer- 
chants to pay as little as possible for the foreign goods which they sent 
to the colonies, and consequently, to get back as much as possible of 
the duties which they advanced upon their importation into Great 
Britain. They might thereby be enabled to sell m the colonies, either 
the same quantity of goods with a greater profit, or a greater quantity 
with the same profit, and, consequently, to gain something either in the 
one way or the other. It was, likewise, for the interest of the colonies 
to get all such goods as cheap and in as great abundance as possible. 
But this might not always be for the interest of the mother country. 
She might frequently suffer both in her revenue, by giving back a great 
part of the duties which had been paid upon the importation of such 
goods ; and in her manufactures, by being undersold in the colony 
market, in consequence of the easy terms upon which foreign manu- 
factures could be carried thither by means of those drawbacks. The 
progress of the linen manufacture of Great Britain, it is commonly said, 
has been a good deal retarded by the drawbacks upon the re-export- 
ation of German linen to the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Hritain with regard to the trade of 
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her colonies has been dictated by the same mercantile spirit as that of 
other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, been less illiberal and 
oppressive than that of any of them. 

In everything except their foreign trade, the liberty of the English 
colonists to manage their own affairs their own way is complete. It is 
in every respect equal to that of their fellow-citizens at home, and is 
secured in the same manner, by an assembly of the representatives of 
the people, who claim the sole right of imposing taxes for the support 
of the colony government. The authority of this assembly overawes 
the executive power, and neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious 
colonist, as long as he obeys the law, has anything to fear from the re- 
sentment, either of the governor, or of any other civil or military offi- 
cer in the province. The colony assemblies, though, like the house of 
commons in England, they arc not always a very equal representation 
of the people, yet they approach more nearly to that chai acter ; and as 
the executive power cither has not the means to corrupt them or, on 
account of the support which it receives from the mother country, is 
not under the necessity of doing so, they are perhaps in general more 
influenced by the inclinations of their constituents. The councils which 
in the colony legislatures, correspond to the house of lords in Great 
Britain, are not composed of an hereditary nobility. In some of the 
colonies, as in three of the governments of New England, those coun- 
cils are not appointed by the king, but chosen by the representatives 
of the people. In none of the English colonies is there an hereditary 
nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all other free countries, the de- 
scendant of an old colony family is more respected than an upstart of 
equal merit and fortune : but he is only more respected, and he has no 
privileges by which he can be troublesome to his neighbours. Before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, the colony assemblies 
had not only the legislative, but a part of the executive power. In Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, they elected the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue officers who collected the taxes 
imposed by those respective assemblies, to whom those officers were 
immediately responsible. Theie is more equality, therefore, among 
the English colonists than among the inhabitants of the mother coun- 
try. Their manners are more republican, and their governments, those 
of three of the provinces of New England in particular, have hitherto 
been more republican too. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Portugal, and France, on the 
contrary, take place in their colonies ; and the discretionary powers 
which such governments commonly delegate to all their inferior officers 
are, on account of the great distance, naturally exercised there with 
more than ordinary violence. Under all absolute governments there 
is more liberty in the capital than in any other part of the country. 
The sovereign himself can never have either interest or inclination to 
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pervert the order of justice, or to oppress the great body of the people. 
In the capital his presence overawes more or less all his inferior offi- 
cers, who in the remoter provinces, from whence the complaints of the 
people are less likely to reach him, can exercise their tyranny with 
much more safety. But the European colonies in America are more 
remote than the most distant provinces of the greatest empires which 
had ever been known before. The government of the English colonies 
is perhaps the only one which, since the world began, could give per- 
fect security to the inhabitants of so very distant a province. The 
administration of the French colonies, however, has always been con- 
ducted with more gentleness and moderation than that of the Spanish 
and Portuguese. This superiority of conduct is suitable both to the 
character of the French nation, and to what forms the character of 
every nation : the nature of their government, which, though arbitrary 
and violent in comparison with that of Great Britain, is legal and free 
m comparison with those of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North American colonies, however, that 
the superiority of the English policy chiefly appears. The progress of 
the sugar colonies of France has been at least equal, perhaps superior, 
to that of the greater part of those of England ; and yet the sugar 
colonies of England enjoy a free government nearly of the same kind 
with that which takes place in her colonies of North America. But 
the sugar colonies of France are not discouraged, like those of Eng- 
land, from refining their own sugar ; and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, the genius of their government naturally introduces a better 
management of their negro slaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the sugar-cane is carried on 
by negro slaves. The constitution of those who have been born in the 
temperate climate of Europe could not, it is supposed, support the 
labour of digging the ground under the burning sun of the West Indies ; 
and the culture of the sugar-cane, as it is managed at present, is all 
hand-labour, though, in the opinion of many, the drill plough might be 
introduced into it with great advantage. But, as the profit and success 
of the cultivation which is carried on by means of cattle, depend very 
much upon the good management of those cattle ; so the profit and 
success of that which is carried on by slaves, must depend equally 
upon the good management of those slaves ; and in the good manage- 
ment of their slaves the French planters, I think it is generally allowed, 
are superior to the English. The law, so far as it gives some weak 
protection to the slave against the violence of his master, is likely to be 
better executed in a colony where the government is in a great measure 
arbitrary, than in one where it is altogether free. In every country 
where the unfortunate law of slavery is established, the magistrate, 
when he protects the slave, interm^dles in some measure in the 
management of the private propwty of the master | gnd, in a fr?? 
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country, where the master is perhaps either a member of the colony 
assemWy, or an elector of such a member, he dare not do this but with 
the greatest caution and circumspection. The respect which he is 
obliged to pay to the master, renders it more difficult for him to pro- 
tect the slave. But in a country where the government is in a great 
measure arbitrary, where it is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle 
even in the management of the private property of individuals, and to 
send them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if they do not manage it accord- 
ing to his liking, it is much easier for him to give some protection to 
the slave ; and common humanity naturally disposes him to do so. The 
protection of the magistrate renders the slave less contemptible in the 
eyes of his master, who is thereby induced to consider him with more 
regard, and to treat him with more gentleness. Gentle usage renders 
the slave not only more faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, 
upon a double account, more useful He approaces more to the con- 
dition of a free servant, and may possess some degree of integrity and 
attachment to his master's interest, virtues which frequently belong to 
free servants, but which never can belong to a slave, who is treated as 
slaves commonly are in countries where the master is perfectly free and 
quite secure. 

That the condition of a slave is better under an arbitrary than under 
a free government is, I believe, supported by the history of all ages 
and nations. In the Roman history, the first time we read of the 
magistrate interposing to protect the slave from the violence of his 
master, is under the emperors. When Vedius Polho, in the presence 
of Augustus, ordered one of his slaves, who had committed a slight 
fault, to be cut into pieces and thrown into his fish-pond in order to 
feed his fishes, the emperor commanded him, with indignation, to 
emancipate immediately, not only that slave, but all the others that 
belonged to him. Under the republic no magistrate could have had 
authority enough to protect the slave, much less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has improved the sugar colo- 
nies of France, particularly the great colony of St. Uomingo, has been 
raised almost entirely from the gradual improvement and cultivation 
of those colonies. It has been almost altogether the produce of the 
soil and of the industry of the colonists, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the price of that produce gradually accumulated by good 
management, and employed in raising a still greater produce. But the 
stock which has improved and cultivated the sugar colonies of England 
has, a great part of it, been sent out from England, and has by no 
means been altogether the produce of the soil and industry of the 
colonists. The prosperity of the English ?ugar colonies has beeit, ip p 
great measure, owing to the great riches pf England, pf which 4 pvt 
has overflowed, if one may say so, upop thqse col^Pies. Put tl^e prpsv 
perity qf ^he spgar polonies of Frppcc has been entirely owing tQ tbe 
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good conduct of the colonists, which must therefore have had some 
superiority Over that of the English; and this superiority has been 
remarked in nothing so much as in the good management of their 
slaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the policy of the different 
European nations with regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little to boast of, either 
in the original establishment, or, so far as concerns their internal 
government, in the subsequent prosperity of the colonies of America. 

Folly and injustice seem to have been the principles which presided 
over and directed the first project of establishing those colonies ; the 
folly of hunting after gold and silver mines, and the injustice of covet- 
ing the possession of a country whose harmless natives, far from having 
ever injured the people of Europe, had received the first adventurers 
with every mark of kindness and hospitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of the later establish- 
ments, joined, to the chimerical project of finding gold and silver mines, 
other motives more reasonable and more laudable; but even these 
motives do very little honour to the policy of Europe. 

The English puritans, restrained at home, fled for freedom to 
America, and established there the four governments of New England. 
The English catholics, treated with much greater injustice, established 
that of Maryland ; the Quakers, that of Pennsylvania, The Portuguese 
Jews, persecuted by the inquisition, stript of their fortunes, and banished 
to Brazil, introduced, by their example, some sort of order and industry 
among the transported felons and strumpets, by whom that colony 
was originally peopled, and taught them the culture of the sugar-cane. 
Upon all these different occasions it was, not the wisdom and policy, 
but the disorder and injustice of the European governments, which 
peopled and cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important ol these establishments, 
the different governments of Europe had as little merit as in projecting 
them. The conquest of Mexico was the project, not of the council of 
Spain, but of a governor of Cuba; and it was effectuated by the spirit 
of the bold adventurer to whom it was entrusted, in spite of everything 
which that governor, who soon repented of having trusted such a per- 
son, could do to thwart it The conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of 
almost all the other Spanish settlements upon the continent of America, 
carried out with them no other public encouragement, but a general 
permission to make settlements and conquests in the name of the king 
of Spain. Those adventures were all at the private risk and expense 
of the adventurers. The government of Spain contributed scarce any- 
thing to any of them. That of England contributed as little towards 
effectuating the establishment of some of its most important colonies 
in North America. 
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When those establishments were effectuated, and had become so 
considerable as to attract the attention of the mother country, the first 
regulations which she made with regard to them had always in view to 
secure to herself the monopoly of their commerce ; to confine their 
market, and to enlarge her own at their expense, and, consequently, 
rather to damp and discourage, than to quicken and forward the course 
of their prosperity. In the different ways in which this monopoly has 
been exercised, consists one of the most essential differences in the 
policy of the different European nations with regard to their colonies. 
The best of them all, that of England, is only somewhat less illibml 
and oppressive than that of any of the rest. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe contributed either 
to the first establishment, or to the present grandeur of the colonies of 
America ? In one way, and in one way only, it has contributed a good 
deal. Magna virilm mater! It bred and formed the men who were 
capable of achieving such great actions, and of laying the foundation 
of so great an empire ; and there is no other quarter of the world of 
which the policy is capable of forming, or has ever actually and in fact 
formed such men. The colonies owe to the policy of Europe the edu- 
cation and great views of their active and enterprising founders ; and 
some of the greatest and most important of them, so far as concerns 
their internal government, owe to it scarce anything else. 


Part III. — Of the Advantages which Europe has derived from the 

Discovery of America, and from that of a Passage to the East Indies 

by the Cafe of Good Hope. 

Such are the advantages which the colonies of America have derived 
from the policy of Europe. 

What are those which Europe has derived from the discovery and 
colonization of America ? 

Those advantages may be divided, first, into the general advantages 
which Europe, considered as one great country, has derived from those 
great events ; and, secondly, into the particular advantages which each 
colonizing country has derived from the colonies which particularly 
belong to it, in consequence of the authority or dominion which it 
exercises over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, considered as one great 
country, has derived from the discovery and colonization of America, 
consist, first, in the increase of its enjoyments ; and secondly, in the 
augmentation of its industry. 

The surplus produce of America, imported into Europe, furnishes 
the inhabitants of this great continent with a variety of commodities 

30 
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which they could not otherwise have possessed, some for conveniency 
and use, some for pleasure, and some for ornament, and thereby con- 
tributes to increase their enjoyments. 

The discovery and colonization of America, it will readily be allowed, 
have contributed to augment the industry, first, of all the countries 
which trade to it directly, such as Spain, Portugal, France, and Eng- 
land ; and, secondly, of all those which, without trading to it directly, 
send, through the medium of other countries, goods to it of their own 
produce, such as Austrian Flanders, and some provinces of Germany, 
which, through the medium of other countries before mentioned, send 
to it a considerable quantity of linen and other goods. All such coun- 
tries have evidently gained a more extensive market for their surplus 
produce, and must consequently have been encouraged to increase its 
quantity. 

But, that those great events should likewise have contributed to en- 
courage the industry of countries, such as Hungary and Poland, which 
may never, perhaps, have sent a single commodity of their own pro- 
duce to America, is not, perhaps, altogether so evident. That those 
events have done so, however, cannot be doubted. Some part of the 
produce of America is consumed in Hungary and Poland, and there is 
some demand there for the sugar, chocolate, and tobacco, of that new 
quarter of the world. But those commodities must be purchased with 
something which is either the produce of the industry of Hungary and 
Poland, or with something which had been purchased with some part 
of that produce. Those commodities of America are new values, new 
equivalents, introduced into Hungary and Poland to be exchanged 
there for the surplus produce of those countries. By being carried 
thither they create a new and more extensive market for that surplus 
produce. They raise its value, and thereby contribute to encourage its 
increase. Though no part of it may ever be carried to America, it may 
be carried to other countries which purchase it with a part of their 
share of the surplus produce of America ; and it may find a market by 
means of the circulation of that trade which was originally put into 
motion by the surplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contributed to increase the en- 
joyments and to augment the industry of countries which, not only 
never sent any commodities to America, but never received any from 
it. Even such countries may have received a greater abundance of 
other commodities from countries of which the surplus produce had 
been augmented by means of the American trade. This greater abun- 
dance, as it must necessarily have increased their enjoyments, so it 
must likewise have augmented their industry. A greater number of 
new equivalents of some kind or other must have been presented to 
them to be exchanged for the surplus produce of that industry. A 
more extensive market must have been created for that surplus pro- 
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duce, so as to raise its value, and thereby encourage its increase. The 
mass of commodities annually thrown into the great circle of European 
commerce, and by its various revolutions annually distributed among 
all the different nations comprehended within it, must have been aug- 
mented by the whole surplus produce of America. A greater share 
of this greater mass, therefore, is likely to have fallen to each of 
those nations, to have increased their enjoyments and augmented 
their industry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to diminish or, at 
least, to keep down below what they would otherwise rise to, both the 
enjoyments and industry of all those nations in general, and of the 
American colonies in particular. It is a dead weight upon the action 
of one of the great springs which puts into motion a great part of the 
business of mankind. By rendering the colony produce dearer in all 
other countries, it lessens its consumption, and thereby cramps the 
industry of the colonies, and both the enjoyments and the industry of 
all other countries, which both enjoy less when they pay more for what 
they enjoy, and produce less when they get less for what they produce. 
By rendering the produce of all other countries dearer in the colonies, 
it cramps, in the same manner, the industry of all other countries, and 
both the enjoyments and the industry of the colonies. It is a clog 
which, for the supposed benefit of some particular countries, embar- 
rasses the pleasures and encumbers the industry of all other countries, 
but of the colonies more than of any other. It not only excludes, as 
much as possible, all other countries from one particular market, but it 
confines, as much as possible, the colonies to one particular market ; 
and the difference is very great between being excluded from one par- 
ticular market, when all others are open, and being confined to one 
particular market, when all others are shut up. The surplus produce 
of the colonies, however, is the original source of all that increase of 
enjoyments and industry which Europe derives from the discovery and 
colonization of America ; and the exclusive trade of the mother coun- 
tries tends to render this source much less abundant than it otherwise 
would be. 

The particular advantages which each colonizing country derives 
from the colonies which particularly belong to it, are of two different 
kinds ; first, those common advantages which every empire derives 
from the provinces subject to its dominion ; and, secondly, those pecu- 
liar advantages which are supposed to result from provinces of so very 
peculiar a nature as the European colonies of America. 

The common advantages which every empire derives from the pro- 
vinces subject to its dominion, consist, first, in the military force 
which they furnish for its defence ; and, secondly, m the revenue which 
they furnish for the support of its civil government The Roman 
ctHonies furnished occasionally both the one and the other. The Greek 
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colonies sometimes furnished a military force, but seldom any 
revenue. They seldom acknowledged themselves subject to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were generally her allies in war, 
but very seldom her subjects in peace. 

The European colonies of America have never yet furnished any 
military force for the defence of the mother country. Their military 
force has never yet been sufficient for their own defence ; and in the 
different wars in which the mother countries have been engaged, the 
defence of their colonies has generally occasioned a very considerable 
distraction of the military force of those countries. In this respect, 
therefore, all the European colonies have, without exception, been a 
cause rather of weakness than of strength to their respective mother 
countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have contributed any 
revenue towards the defence of the mother country, or the support of 
her civil government. The taxes which have been levied upon those 
of other European nations, upon those of England in particular, have 
seldom been equal to the expense laid out upon them in time of peace, 
and never sufficient to defray that which they occasioned in time of 
war. Such colonies, therefore, have been a source of expense and not 
of revenue to their respective mother countries. 

The advantages of such colonies to their respective mother countries, 
consist altogether in those peculiar advantages which are supposed to 
result from provinces of so very peculiar a nature as the European 
colonies of America ; and the exclusive trade, it is acknowledged, is 
the sole source of all those peculiar advantages. 

In consequence of this exclusive trade, all that part of the surplus 
produce of the English colonies, for example, which consists in what 
are called enumerated commodities, can be sent to no other country 
but England. Other countries must afterwards buy it of her. It must 
be cheaper therefore in England than it can be in any other country, 
and must contribute more to increase the enjoyments of England than 
those of any other country. It must likewise contribute more to 
encourage her industry. For all those parts of her own surplus pro- 
duce which England exchanges for those enumerated commodities, 
she must get a better price than any other countries can get for the 
Tike parts of theirs, when they exchange them for the same commodi- 
ties, The manufactures of England, for example, will purchase a 
greater quantity of the sugar and tobacco of her own colonies, than 
the like manufactures of other countries can purchase of that sugar 
and tobacco. So far, therefore, as the manufactures of England and 
those of other countries are both to be exchanged for the sugar and 
tobacco of the English colonies, this superiority of price gives an 
encouragement to the former, beyond what the latter can in these 
circumstances enjoy. The exclusive trade of the colonies, therefore, 
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as it diminishes, or, at least, keeps down below what they would other- 
wise rise to, both the enjoyments and the industry of the countries 
which do not possess it ; so it gives an evident advantage to the coun- 
tries which do possess it over those other countries. 

This advantage, however, will, perhaps, be found to be rather what , 
may be called a relative than an absolute advantage ; and to give a 
superiority to the country which enjoys it, rather by depressing the 
industiy and produce of other countries, than by raising those of that 
particular country above what they would naturally rise to in the case 
of a free trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for example, by means of 
the monopoly which England enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper to 
England than it can do to France, to whom England commonly sells 
a considerable part of it. But had France, and all other European 
countries been, at all times, allowed a free trade to Maryland and 
Virginia, the tobacco of those colonies might, by this time, have come 
cheaper than it actually does, not only to all those other countries, but 
likewise to England, The produce of tobacco, in consequence of a 
market so much more extensive than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, 
might, and probably would, by this time, have been so much increased 
as to reduce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their natural level 
with those of a corn plantation, which, it is supposed, they are still 
somewhat above. The price of tobacco might, and probably would, 
by this time, have fallen somewhat lower than it is at present. An 
equal quantity of the commodities either of England, or of those other 
countries, might have purchased in Maryland and Virginia a greater 
quantity of tobacco than it can do at present, and, consequently, have 
been sold there for so much a better price. So far as that weed, there- 
fore, can, by its cheapness and abundance, increase the enjoyments or 
augment the industry either of England or of any other country, it 
would, probably, in the case of a free trade, have produced both these 
effects in somewhat a greater degree than it can do at present Eng- 
land, indeed, would not in this case have had any advantage over other 
countries. She might have bought the tobacco of her colonies some- 
what cheaper, and, consequently, have sold some of her own com- 
modities somewhat dearer than she actually does. But she could 
neither have bought the one cheaper nor sold the other dearer than' 
any other country might have done. She might, perhaps, have gained 
an absolute, but she would certainly have lost a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage in the colony 
trade, in order to execute the invidious and malignant project of ex- 
cluding as much as possible other nations from any share in it, England, 
there are very probable reasons for believing, has not only sacrificed a 
part of the absolute advantage, which she, as well as every other 
nation, might have derived from that trade, but has subjected herself 
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both to an absolute and to a relative disadvantage in almost every 
other branch of trade. 

When, by the act of navigation, England assumed to herself the 
monopoly of the colony trade, the foreign capitals which had before 
been employed in it were necessarily withdrawn from it. The English 
capital, which had before carried on but a part of it, was now to carry 
on the whole. The capital which had before supplied the colonies 
with but a part of the goods which they wanted from Europe, was now 
all that was employed to supply them with the whole. But it could 
not supply them with the whole, and the goods with which it did 
supply them were necessarily sold very dear. The capital which had 
before bought but a part of the surplus produce of the colonies, was 
now all that was employed to buy the whole. But it could not buy the 
whole at anything near the old price, and, therefore, whatever it did 
buy it necessarily bought very cheap. But in an employment of capital 
in which the merchant sold very dear and bought very cheap, the 
profit must have been very great, and much above the ordinary level 
of profit in other branches of trade. This superiority of profit in the 
colony trade could not fail to draw from other branches of trade a 
part of the capital which had before been employed in them. But 
this revulsion of capital, as it must have gradually increased the com- 
petition of capitals in the colony trade, so it must have gradually 
diminished that competition in all those other branches of trade ; as 
it must have gradually lowered the profits of the one, so it must have 
gradually raised those of the other, till the profits of all came to a new 
level, di^erent from and somewhat higher than that at which they had 
been before. 

This double effect, of drawing capital from all other trades, and of 
raising the rate of profit somewhat higher than it otherwise would 
have been in all trades, was not only produced by this monopoly upon 
its first establishment, but has continued to be produced by it ever 
since. 

First, this monopoly has been continually drav^ing capital from all 
other trades to be employed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has increased very much since 
the establishment of the act of navigation, it certainly has not in- 
creased in the same proportion as that of the colonies. But the foreign 
trade of every country naturally increases in proportion to its wealth. 
Its surplus produce in proportion to its whole produce ; and Great 
Britain having engrossed to herself almost the whole of what may be 
called the foreign trade of the colonies, and her capital not having 
increased in the same proportion as the extent of that trade, she could 
not carry it on without continually withdrawing from other branches of 
trade some part of the capital which had before been employed in 
them, as well as withholding from them a great deal more which would 
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Otherwise have gone to them. Since the establishment of the act of 
navigation, accordingly, the colony trade has been continually increas- 
ing, while many other branches of foreign trade, particularly of that 
to other parts of Europe, have been continually decaying. Our 
manufactures for foreign sale, instead of being suited, as before the 
act of navigation, to the neighbouring market of Europe, or to the 
more distant one of the countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
sea, haVe, the greater part of them, been accommodated to the still 
more distant one of the colonies, to the market in which they have the 
monopoly, rather than to that in which they have many competitors. 
The causes of decay in other branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir 
Matthew Decker and other writers, have been sought for m the excess 
and improper mode of taxation, in the high price of labour, in the 
increase of luxury, etc., may all be found in the overgrowth of the 
colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain, though very 
great, yet not being infinite j and though greatly increased since the 
act of navigation, yet not being increased in the same proportion as 
the colony trade, that trade could not possibly be carried on without 
withdrawing some part of that capital from other branches of trade, 
nor consequently without some decay of those other branches. 

England, it must be observed, was a great trading country, her 
mercantile capital was very great and likely to become still greater and 
greater every day, not only before the act of navigation had established 
the monopoly of the colony trade, but before that trade w’as very con- 
siderable. In the Dutch war, during the government of Cromwell, her 
navy was superior to that of Holland ; and in that which broke out in 
the beginning of the reign of Charles II. it was at least equal, perhaps 
superior, to the united navies of France and Holland. Its superiority, 
perhaps, would scarce appear greater m the present times ; at least if 
the Dutch navy was to bear the same proportion to the Dutch com- 
merce now which it did then. But this great naval power could not, 
in either of those wars, be owing to the act of navigation. During the 
first of them the plan of that act had been but just formed ; and though 
before the breaking out of the second it had been fully enacted by legal 
authority ; yet no part of it could have had time to produce any con- 
siderable effect, and least of all that part which established the exclu- 
sive trade to the colonies. Both the colonies and their trade were 
inconsiderable then in comparison of what they are now. The island 
of Jamaica was an unwholsome desert, little inhabited, and less culti- 
vated. New Y ork and New J ersey were in the possession of the Dutch j 
the half of St Christopher’s in that of the French. The island of 
Antigua, the two Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Nova Scotia, 
were not planted. Virginia, Maryland, and New England were planted; 
and though they were very thriving colonies, yet there was not, per- 
haps, at that time, either in Europe or America, a single person who 
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foresaw or even suspected the rapid progress which they have since 
made in wealth, population, and improvement. The island of Barba- 
does, in short, was the only British colony of any consequence of 
which the condition at that time bore any resemblance to what it is at 
present The trade of the colonies, of which England, even for some 
time after the act of navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the act of 
navigation was not very strictly executed till several years after it was 
enacted), could not at that time be the cause of the great trade of 
England, nor of the great naval power which was supported by that 
trade. The trade which at that time supported that great naval power 
was the trade of Europe, and of the countries which lie round the Medi- 
terranean sea. But the share which Great Britain at present enjoys 
of that trade could not support any such great naval power. Had the 
growing trade of the colonies been left free to all nations, whatever 
share of it might have fallen to Great Britain, and a very considerable 
share would probably have fallen to her, must have been all an addi- 
tion to this great trade of which she was before in possession. In con- 
sequence of the monopoly, the increase of the colony trade has not so 
much occasioned an addition to the trade which Great Britain had 
before, as a total change in its direction. 

Secondly, this monopoly has necessarily contributed to keep up the 
rate of profit in all the different branches of British trade higher than 
it naturally would have been had all nations been allowed a free trade 
to the British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it necessarily drew towards 
that trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 
what would have gone to it of its own accord ; so by the expulsion of 
all foreign capitals it necessarily reduced the whole quantity of capital 
employed in that trade below what it naturally would have been in the 
case of a free trade. But, by lessening the competition of capitals in 
that branch of trade, it necessarily raised the rate of profit in that 
branch. By lessening too the competition of British capitals in all 
other branches of trade, it necessarily raised the rate of British piofit 
in all those other branches. Whatever may have been, at any par- 
ticular period since the establishment of the act of navigation, the state 
or extent of the mercantile capital of Great Britain, the monopoly of 
the colony trade must, during the continuance of that state, have raised 
the ordinary rate of British profit higher than it otherwise would have 
been, both in that and in all the other branches of British trade. If, 
since the establishment of the act of navigation, the ordinary rate of 
British profit has fallen considerably, as it certainly has, it must have 
fallen still lower had not the monopoly established by that act contri- 
buted to keep it up. 

But whatever raises in any country the ordinary rate of profit higher 
than it otherwise would be, necessarily subjects that country both to an 
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absolute and to a relative disadvantage in every branch of trade of 
which she has not the monopoly. 

It subjects her to an absolute disadvantage; because in such branches 
of trade her merchants cannot get this greater profit, without selling 
dearer than they otherwise do both the goods of foreign countries 
which they import into their own, and the goods of their oivn country 
which they export to foreign countries. Their own country must both 
buy .dearer and sell dearer ; must both buy less and sell less ; must 
both enjoy less and produce less than she otherwise would do. 

It subjects her to a relative disadvantage; because m such branches 
of trade it sets other countries which are not subject to the same abso- 
lute disadvantage, either more above her or less below her than they 
otherwise would be. It enables them both to enjoy more and to pro- 
duce more in proportion to what she enjoys and produces. It renders 
their superiority greater or their inferiority less than it otherwise would 
be. By raising the price of her produce above what it otherwise would 
be, it enables the merchants of other countries to undersell her in 
foreign markets, and thereby to justle her out of almost all those 
branches of trade of which she has not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the high wages of British labour 
as the cause of their manufactures being undersold in foreign markets; 
but they are silent about the high profits of stock. They complain of 
the extravagant gain of other people ; but they say nothing of their 
own. The high profits of British stock, however, may contribute to- 
wards raising the price of British manufactures in many cases as much, 
and in some perhaps more, than the high wages of British labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain, one may justly 
say, has partly been drawn [and partly been driven from the greater 
part of the different branches of trade of which she has not the mono- 
poly ; from the trade of Europe in particular, and from that of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean sea. 

It has partly been drawn from those branches of trade ; by the attrac- 
tion of superior profit in the colony trade in consequence of the con- 
tinual increase of that trade, and of the continual insufficiency of the 
capital which had carried it on one year to carry it on the next. 

It has partly been driven from them ; by the advantage which the 
high rate of profit, established m Great Britain, gives to other coun- 
tries, in all the different branches of trade of which Great Britain has 
not the monopoly. 

As the monoply of the colony trade has drawn from those other 
branches a part of the British capital which would otherwise have 
, been employed in them, so it has forced into them many foreign 
! capitals which would never have gone to them, had they not been 
expelled from the colony trade. In those other branches of trade it 
has diminished the competition of British capitals, and thereby raised 
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the rate of British profit higher than it otherwise would have been. 
On the contrary, it has increased the competition of foreign capitals, 
and thereby sunk the rate of foreign profit lower than it otherwise 
would have been. Both in the one way and in the other it must evi- 
dently have subjected Great Britain to a relative disadvantage in all 
those other branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be said, is more advan- 
tageous to Great Britain than any othei ; and the monopoly, by forcing 
into that trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain 
than would otherwise have gone to it, has turned that capital into an 
employment more advantageous to the country than any other which 
it could have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any capital to the country to 
which it belongs, is that which maintains there the greatest quantity 
of productive labour, and increases the most the annual produce of the 
land and labour of that country. But the quantity of productive 
labour which any capital employed in the foreign trade of consumption 
can maintain, is exactly in proportion, it has been shown in the second 
book, to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a thousand pounds, 
for example, employed m a foreign trade of consumption, of which the 
returns aie made regularly once in the year, can keep in constant em- 
ployment, in the country to which it belongs, a quantity of productive 
labour equal to what a thousand pounds can maintain there for a year. 
If the returns are made twice or thrice in a year, it can keep in 
constant employment a quantity of productive labour equal to what 
two or three thousand pounds can maintain there for a year. A foreign 
trade of consumption carried on with a neighbouring, is, upon this 
account, in general, more advantageous than one carried on with a 
distant country ; and for the same reason a direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption, as It has likewise been shown in the second book, is in 
general more advantageous than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, so far as it has operated upon 
the employment of the capital of Great Britain, has in all cases forced 
some part of it from a foreign trade of consumption carried on with a 
neighbouring, to one carried on with a moie distant country, and in 
many cases from a direct foreign trade of consumption to a round- 
about one. 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has m all cases forced some 
part of the capital of Great Britain from a foreign trade of consump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one carried on with a more 
distant country. 

It has, in all cases, forced some part of that capital from the trade 
with Europe, and with the countries which he round about the Medi- 
terranean sea, to that with the more distant regions of America and 
th? West Indies, front which the returns ^re necessarily less frequent, 
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not only on account of the greater distance, but on account of the 
peculiar circumstances of those countries. New colonies, it has 
already been observed, are always understocked. Their capital is 
always much less than what they could employ with great profit and 
advantage in the improvement and cultivation of their land. They 
have a constant demand, therefore, for more capital than they have of 
their own ; and, in order to supply the deficiency of their own, they 
endeavour to borrow as much as they can of the mother country, to 
whom they are therefore always in debt. The most common way in 
which the colonists contract this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond 
of the rich people of the mother country, though they sometimes do 
this too, but by running as much in arrear to their correspondents, 
who supply them with goods from Europe, as those correspondents 
will allow them. Their annual returns frequently do not amount to 
more than a third, and sometimes not so great a proportion of what 
they owe. The whole capital, therefore, which their correspondents 
advance to them is seldomed returned to Britain in less than three, and 
sometimes not in less than four of five years. But a British capital of 
a thousand pounds, for example, which is returned to Great Britain 
only once in five years, can keep in constant employment only one-fifth 
part of the British industry which it could maintain if the whole was 
returned once in the year ; and, instead of the quantity of industry 
which a thousand pounds could maintain for a year, can keep in con- 
stant employment the quantity only which two hundred pounds can 
maintain for a year. The planter, no doubt, by the high price which 
he pays for the goods from Europe, by the interest upon the bills which 
he grants at distant dates, and by the commission upon the renewal of 
those which he grants at near dates, makes up, and probably more 
than makes up, all the loss which his correspondent can sustain by this 
delay. But though he may make up the loss of his correspondent, he 
cannot make up that of Great Britain. In a trade of which the 
returns are very distant, the profit of the merchant may be as great or 
greater than in one in which they are very frequent and near ; but the 
advantage of the country in which he resides, the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour constantly maintained there, the annual produce of the 
land and labour must always be much less. That the returns of the 
trade to America, and still more those of that to the West Indies, are, 
in general, not only more distant, but more irregular, and more un- 
certain too, than those of the trade to any part of Europe, or even of 
the countries which lie round the Mediterranean sea, will readily be 
allowed, I imagine, by everybody who has any experience of those 
different branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monoply of the celony trade has, in many cases, 
forced some part of the capital of Great Britain from a direct foreign 
trade of consumption, into a round-about one. 
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Among the enumerated commodities which can be sent to no other 
market but Great Britain, there are several of which the quantity ex- 
ceeds very much the consumption of Great Britain, and of which a 
part therefore must be exported to other countries. But this cannot 
be done without forcing some part of the capital of Great Britain into 
a round-about foreign trade of consumption. Maryland and Virginia, 
for example, send annually to Great Britain upwards of ninety-six 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and the consumption of Great Britain 
is said not to exceed fourteen thousand. Upwards of eighty-two thousand 
hogsheads therefore must be exported to other countries, to France, to 
Holland, and to the countries which lie round the Baltic and Mediter- 
ranean seas. But that part of the capital of Great Britain which 
brings those eighty-two thousand hogsheads to Great Britain, which re- 
exports them from thence to those other countries, and which brings 
back from those other countries to Great Britain either goods or money 
in return, is employed in a round-about foreign trade of consumption, 
and is necessarily forced into this employment in order to dispose of 
this great surplus. If we would compute in how many years the whole 
of this capital is likely to come back to Great Britain, we must add to 
the distance of the American returns that of the returns from those 
other countries. If, in the direct foreign trade of consumption which we 
carry on with America, the whole capital employed frequently does not 
come back in less than three or four years, the whole capital employed 
in this round-about one is not likely to come back again in less than 
four or five. If the one can keep in constant employment but a third 
or a fourth part of the domestic industry which could be maintained 
by a capital returned once in the year, the other can keep in constant 
employment but a fourth or a fifth part of that industry. At some of 
the outports a credit is commonly given to those foreign correspon- 
dents to whom they export their tobacco. At the port of London, 
indeed, it is commonly sold for ready money. The rule is. Weigh 
and Pay. At the port of London, therefore, the final returns of the 
whole round-about trade are more distant than the returns from 
America by the time only which the goods may lie unsold in the ware- 
house ; where, however, they may sometimes lie long enough. But, had 
not the colonies been confined to the market of Great Britain for the 
sale of their tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come 
to us than what was necessary for the home consumption. The goods 
which Great Britain purchases at present for her own consumption 
with the great surplus of tobacco which she exports to other countries, 
she would, in this case, probably have purchased with the immediate 
produce of her own industry, or with some part of her own manu- 
factures. That produce, those manufactures, instead of being almost 
entirely suited to one great market, as at present, would probably have 
been fitted to a great number of smaller markets. Instead of one 
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great round-about foreign trade of consumption, Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of small direct foreign trades 
of the same kind. On account of the frequency of the returns, a 
part, and probably but a small part, perhaps not above a third or a 
fourth of the capital which at present carries on this great round-about 
trade, might have been sufficient to carry on all those small direct ones, 
might have kept in constant employment an equal quantity of British 
industry, and have equally supported the annual produce of the land 
and labour of Great Britain. All the purposes of this trade being, in 
this manner, answered by a much smaller capital, there would have 
been a large spare capital to apply to other purposes ; to improve the 
lands, to increase the manufactures, and to extend the commerce of 
Great Britain ; to come into competition at least with the other British 
capitals employed in all those different ways, to reduce the rate of pro- 
fit in them all, and thereby to give to Great Britain, in all of them, a 
superiority over all other countries still greater than what she at 
present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has forced some part of tbe 
capital of Great Britain from all foreign trade of consumption to a 
carrying trade ; and, consequently, from supporting more or less the 
industry of Great Britain, to be employed altogether in supporting 
partly that of the colonies, and partly that of some other countries. 

The goods, for example, which arc annually purchased with the great 
surplus of eighty-two thousand hogsheads of tobacco annually re- 
exported from Great Britain, are not all consumed 'in Great Britain. 
Part of them, linen from Germany and Holland, for example, is 
returned to the colonics for their particular consumption. But, that 
part of the capital of Great Britain which buys the tobacco with which 
this linen is afterwards bought, is necessarily withdrawn from supporting 
the industry of Great Britain, to be employed altogether in supporting, 
partly that of the colonies, and partly that of the particular countries 
who pay for this tobacco with the produce of their own industry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade besides, by forcing towards it a 
much greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would naturally have gone to it, seems to have broken altogether that 
natural balance which would otherwise have taken place among all 
the different branches of British industry. The industry of Great 
Britain, instead of being accommodated to a great number of small 
markets, has been principally suited to one great market. Her com- 
merce, instead of running in a great number of small channels, has 
been taught to run pnncipally in one great channel. But the whole 
system of her industry and commerce has thereby been rendered less 
secure, the whole state of her body politic less healthful than it other- 
wise would have been. In her present condition, Great Britain resem- 
bles one of those unwholesome bodies in which some of the vital 
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parts are overgrown, and which, upon that account, are liable to many 
dangerous disorders scarce incident to those in which all the parts 
are more properly proportioned. A small stop in that great blood- 
vessel, which has been artificially swelled beyond its natural dimen- 
sions, and through which an unnatural proportion of the industry and 
commerce of the country has been forced to circulate, is very likely to 
bring on the most dangerous disorders upon the whole body politic. 
The expectation of a rupture with the colonies, accordingly, has struck 
the people of Great Britain with more terror than they ever felt 
for a Spanish armada or a French invasion. It was this terror, 
whether well or ill grounded, which rendered the repeal of the stamp 
act, among the merchants at least, a popular measure. In the total 
exclusion from the colony market, was it to last only for a few years, 
the greater part of our merchants used to fancy that they foresaw an 
entire stop to their trade ; the greater part of our master manufacturers, 
the entire ruin of their business ; and the greater part of our workmen, 
an end of their employment. A rupture with any of our neighbours 
upon the continent, though likely too to occasion some stop or inter- 
ruption in the employments of some of all these different orders of 
' people, is foreseen, however, without any such general emotion. The 
blood, of which the circulation is stopped in some of the smaller 
vessels, easily disgorges itself into the greater, without occasioning any 
dangerous disorder ; but, when it is stopped m any of the greater 
vessels, convulsiojis, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and un- 
avoidable consequences. If but one of those overgrown manufactures, 
which by means either of bounties, or of the monopoly of the home 
and colony markets, have been artificially raised up to an unnatural 
height, finds some small stop or interruption in its employment, it fre- 
quently occasions a mutiny and disorder alarming to government, and 
embarrassing even to the deliberations of the legislature. How great, 
therefore, would be the disorder and confusion, it was thought, which 
must necessarily be occasioned by a sudden and entire stop in the 
employment of so great a proportion of our principal manufacturers ? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws which give to 
Great Britain the exclusive trade to the colorties, till it is rendered in a 
measure free, seems to be the only expedient ’’'hich can, in all future 
times, deliver her from this danger, which can enable her or even 
force her to withdraw some part of her capital from this overgrown 
employment, and to turn it, though with less profit, towards other 
employments ; and which, by gradually diminishing one branch of her 
industry and gradually increasing all the rest, ca« by degrees restore 
all the different branches of it to that natural, healthful, and proper 
proportion which perfect liberty necessarily establishes, and which per- 
fect liberty can alone preserve. To open the colony trade all at once 
to all nations, might not only occasion some transitory inconveniency 
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but a great permanent loss to the greater part of those whose industry 
or capital is at present engaged in it. The sudden loss of the employ- 
ment even of the ships which import the eighty-two thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco, which are over and above the consumption af Great 
Britain, might alone be felt very sensibly. Such are the unfortunate 
effects of all the regulations of the mercantile system ! They not only 
introduce very dangerous disorders into the state of the body politic, but 
disorders which it is often difficult to remedy without occasioning, for a 
time at least, still greater disorders. In what manner, therefore, the 
colony trade ought gradually to be opened ; what are the restraints 
which ought first, and what are those which ought last to be taken 
away ; or in what manner the natural system of perfect liberty and 
justice ought gradually to be restored, we must leave to the wisdom of 
future statesmen and legislators to determine. 

F ive different events, unforeseen and unthought of, have very fortu- 
nately concurred to hinder Great Britain from feeling, so sensibly as 
it was generally expected she would, the total exclusion which has now 
taken place for more than a year (from the first of December, 1774) 
from a very important branch of the colony trade, that of the twelve 
associated provinces of North America. First, those colonies, in pre- 
paring themselves for their non-importation agreement, drained Great 
Britain completely of all the commodities which were fit for their 
market : secondly, the extraordinary demand of the Spanish Flota has, 
this year, drained Germany and the North of many commodities, linen 
in particular, which used to come into competition, even in the British 
market, with the manufactures of Great Britain : thirdly, the peace 
between Russia and Turkey has occasioned an extraordinary demand 
from the Turkey market, which, during the distress of the country, and 
while a Russian fleet was cruising in the Archipelago, had been very 
poorly supplied : fourthly, the demand of the North of Europe for the 
manufactures of Great Britain, has been increasing from year to year 
for some time past : and, fifthly, the late partition and consequential 
pacification of Poland, by opening the market of that great country, have 
this year added an extraordinary demand from thence to the increasing 
demand of the North. These events are all, except the fourth, in their 
nature transitory and accidental, and the exclusion from so important 
a branch of the colony trade, if unfortunately it should continue much 
longer, may still occasion some degree of distress. This distress, how- 
ever, as it will come on gradually, will be felt much less severely than 
if it had come on all at once ; and, in the meantime, the industry and 
capital of the country may And a new employment and direction, so as 
to prevent this distres*" irom ever rising to any considerable height. 

The monopoly of 'the colony trade, therefore, so far as it has turned 
towards that trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain 
than what W'^ild otherwise have gone to it, has in all cases turned it, 
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from a foreign trade of consumption with a neighbouring, into one with 
a more distant country ; in many cases, from a direct foreign trade of 
consumption, into a round-about one; and in some cases, from all 
foreign trade of consumption, into a carrying trade. It has in all cases, 
therefore, turned it, from a direction in which it would have maintained 
a greater quantity of productive labour, into one in which it can main- 
tain a much smaller quantity. By suiting, besides, to one particular 
market only, so great a part of the industry and commerce of Great 
Britain, it has rendered the whole state of that industry and commerce 
more precarious and less secure, than if their produce had been 
accommodated to a greater variety of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the effects of the colony trade 
and those of the monopoly of that trade. The former are always and 
necessarily beneficial ; the latter always and necessarily hurtful. But 
the former are so beneficial, that the colony trade, though subject to a 
monopoly, and notwithstanding the hurtful effects of that monopoly, is 
still upon the whole beneficial, and greatly beneficial ; though a good 
deal less so than it otherwise would be. 

The effect of the colony trade in its natural and free state, is to open 
a great, though distant market for such parts of the produce of British 
industry as may exceed the demand of the markets nearer home, of 
those of Europe, and of the countries which he round the Mediter- 
ranean sea. In its natural and free state, the colony trade, without 
drawing from those markets any part of the produce which had ever 
been sent to them, encourages Great Britain to increase the surplus 
continually, by continually presenting new equivalents to be exchanged 
for it. In its natural and free state, the colony trade tends to increase 
the quantity of productive labour in Great Britain, but without altering 
in any respect the direction of that which had been employed there 
before. In the natural and free state of the colony trade, the competi- 
tion of all other nations would hinder the rate of profit from nsing 
above the common level either m the new market, or in the new 
employment. The new market, without drawing anything from the old 
one, would create, if one may say so, a new produce for its own supply ; 
and that new produce would constitute a new capital for carrying on 
the new employment, which in the same manner would draw nothing 
from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the contrary, by excluding the 
competition of other nations, and thereby raising the rate of profit both 
in the new market and in the new employment, draws produce from the 
old market and capital Jrom the oy..^”s,Tiovment. To augment our 
share of the cpl'ssony trade beyond what it orrwise would be, is the 
3’ ,, viewed purpose of the monopoly. If our sharef that trade were to 

be no greater with, than it would have been wiuut the jnonopoly, 

there could have been no reason for establishing i..monopoly. But 
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whatever forces into a branch of trade of which the returns are slower 
and more distant than those of the greater part of other trades, a 
greater proportion of the capital of any country than what of its own 
accord would go to that branch, necessarily renders the whole quantity 
of productive labour annually maintained there, the whole annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of that country, less than they otherwise 
would be. It keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants of that 
country, below what it would naturally rise to, and thereby diminishes 
their power of accumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, their 
capital from maintaining so great a quantity of productive labour as it 
would otherwise maintain, but it hinders it from increasing so fast as it 
would otherwise increase, and consequently from maintaining a still 
greater quantity of productive labour. 

The natural good effects of the colonial trade, however, more than 
counterbalance to Great Britain the bad effects of the monopoly, so 
that, monopoly and all together, that trade, even, as it is carried on at 
present, is not only advantageous, but greatly advantageous. The new 
market and the new employment which are opened by the colony trade, 
are of much greater extent than that portion of the old market and of 
the old employment which is lost by the monopoly. The new produce 
and the new capital which has been created, if one may say so, by the 
colonial trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater quantity of productive 
labour, than what can have been thrown out of employment by the 
revulsion of capital from other trades of which the returns are more 
frequent. If the colonial trade, however, even as it is carried on at 
present, is advantageous to Great Britain, it is not by means of the 
monopoly, but in spite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the rude produce of Europe, 
that the colonial trade opens a new market. Agriculture is the proper 
business of all new colonies ; a business which the cheapness of land 
renders more advantageous than any other. They abound, therefore, 
in the rude produce of land, and instead of importing it from other 
countries, they have generally a large surplus to export. In new 
colonies, agriculture either draws hands from all other employments, 
or keeps them from going to any other employment. There are few 
hands to spare for the necessary, and none for the ornamental manu- 
factures. The greater part of the manufactures of both kinds, they 
find it cheaper to purchase of other countries than to make for them- 
selves. It is chiefly by encouraging the manufactures of Europe, that 
the colonial trade indirectly encourages its agriculture. The manu- 
facturers of Europe, to whom that trade gives employment, constitute 
a new market for the produce of the land ; and the most advantageous 
of all markets, the home market for the corn and cattle, for the bread 
and butchcris-meat of Europe, is thus greatly extended by means of 
the trade to America. 


3 * 
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But that the monopoly of the trade of populous and thriving colonies 
is'not alone sufficient to establish, or even to maintain manufactures in 
any country, the examples of Spain and Portugal sufficiently demon- 
strate. Spain and Portugal were manufacturing countries before they 
had any considerable colonies. Since they had the richest and most 
fertile in the world, they have both ceased to be so. 

In Spain and Portugal, the bad effects of the monopoly, aggravated, 
by other causes, have, perhaps, nearly overbalanced the natural good 
effects of the colony trade. These causes seem to be, other monopolies 
of different kinds ; the degradation of the value of gold and silver below 
what it is in most other countries ; the exclusion from foreign markets 
by improper taxes upon exportation, and the narrowing of the home 
market, by still more improper taxes upon the transportation of goods 
from one part of the country to another; but above all, that irregular 
and partial administration of justice, which often protects the r’ch and 
powerful debtor from the pursuit of his injured creditor, and which 
makes the industrious part of the nation afraid to prepare goods for 
the consumption of those haughty and great men, to whom they dare 
not refuse to sell upon credit, and from whom they are altogether un- 
certain of repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural good effects of the colonial 
trade, assisted by other causes, have m a great measure conquered the 
bad effects of the monopoly. These causes seem to be, the general 
liberty of trade, which, notwithstanding some restraints, is at least 
equal, perhaps superior, to what it is in any other country; the libeity 
of exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of goods which are the produce 
of domestic industry, to almost any foreign country; and what, per- 
haps, is of still greater importance, the unbounded liberty of transport- 
ing them from any one part of our own country to any other, without 
being obliged to give any account to any public office, without being 
liable to question or examination of any kind ; but above all, that equal 
and impartial administration of justice which renders the rights of the 
meanest British subject respectable to the greatest, and which, by 
securing to every man the fruits of his own industry, gives the greatest 
and most effectual encouragement to every sort of industry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, however, have been advanced, 
as they certainly have, by the colonial trade, it has not been by means 
of the monopoly of that trade, but in spite of the monopoly. The effect 
of the monopoly has been, not to augment the quantity, but to alter 
the quality and shape of a part of the manufactures of Great Britain, 
and to accommodate to a market, from which the returns are slow and 
distant, what would otherwise have been accommodated to one from 
which the returns are frequent and near. Its effect has consequently 
been to turn a part of the capital of Great Britain from an employment 
in which it would have maintained a greater quantity of manufacturing 
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industry, to one in which it maintains a much smaller, and thereby to 
diminish, instead of increasing, the whole quantity of mmiufacturing 
industry maintained in Great Britain. 

The monopoly of the colonial trade, therefore, like all the other mean 
and malignant expedients of the mercantile system, depresses the in- 
dustry of all other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, without in 
the least increasing, but on the contrary diminishing, that of the country 
in whose favour it is established. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that country, whatever may at 
any particular time be the extent of that capital, from maintaining so 
great a quantity of productive labour as it would otherwise maintain, 
and from affording so great a revenue to the industrious inhabitants 
as it would otherwise afford. But as capital can be increased only by 
savings from revenue, the monopoly, by hindering it from affording so 
great a revenue as it would otherwise afford, necessarily hinders it from 
increasing so fast as it would otherwise increase, and consequently 
from maintaining a still greater quantity of productive labour, and 
affording a still greater revenue to the industrious inhabitants of that 
country. One great original source of revenue, therefore, the wages of 
labour, the monopoly must necessarily have rendered at all times less 
abundant than it otherwise would have been. 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the monopoly discourages 
the improvement of land. The profit of improvement depends upon 
the difference between what the land actually produces, and what, by 
the application of a certain capital, it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can be drawn from an 
equal capital in any mercantile employment, the improvement of land 
will draw capital from all mercantile employments. If the profit is 
less, mercantile employments will draw capital from the improvement 
of land. Whatever therefore raises the rate of mercantile profit, either 
lessens the superiority or increases the inferiority of the profit of im- 
provement ; and in the one case hinders capital from going to improve- 
ment, and in the other draws capital from it. But by discouraging 
improvement, the monopoly necessarily retards the natural increase 
of another great original source of revenue, the rent of land. By 
raising the rate of profit too, the monopoly necessarily keeps up the 
market rate of interest higher than it otherwise would be. But the 
price of land in proportion to the rent which it affords, the number of 
years purchase which is commonly paid for it, necessarily falls as the 
rate of interest rises, and rises as the rafe of interest falls. The mono- 
poly, therefore, hurts the interest of the landlord two different ways ; by 
retarding the natural increase, first, of his rent, and secondly, of the 
price which he would get for his land in proportion to the rent which 
it affords. 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mercantile profit, and there- 
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by augments somewhat the gain of our merchants. But as it obstructs 
the natural increase of capital, it tends rather to diminish than to in- 
crease the sum total of the revenue which the inhabitants of the country 
derive from the profits of stock ; a small profit upon a great capital 
generally affording a greater revenue than a great profit upon a small 
one. The monopoly raises the rate of profit, but it hinders the sum of 
profit from rising so high as it otherwise would do. 

All the original sources of revenue, the wages of labour, the rent of 
land, and the profits of stock, the monopoly renders much less abun- 
dant than they otherwise would be. To promote the little interest of 
one little order of men in one country, it hurts the interest of all other 
orders of men in that country, and of all men in all other countries. 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of profit that the monopoly 
either has proved or could prove advantageous to any one particular 
order of men. But besides all the bad effects to the country in general, 
which have already been mentioned as necessarily resulting from a 
high rate of profit ; there is one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put 
together, but which, if we may judge from experience, is inseparably 
connected with it. The high rate of profit seems everywhere to destroy 
that parsimony which in other circumstances is natural to the character 
of the merchant. When profits are high, that sober virtue seems to 
be superfluous, and expensive luxuiy to suit better the affluence of his 
situation. But the owners of the great mercantile capitals are neces- 
sarily the leaders and conductors of the whole industry of every nation, 
and their example has a much greater influence upon the manners of 
the whole industrious part of it than that of any other order of men. 
If his employer is attentive and parsimonious, the workman is very 
likely to be so too ; but if the master is dissolute and disorderly, the 
servant who shapes his work according to the pattern which his master 
prescribes to him, will shape his life too according to the example which 
he sets him. Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands- of all those 
who are naturally the most disposed to accumulate ; and the funds 
destined for the maintenance of productive labour receive no augment- 
ation from the revenue of those who ought naturally to augment them 
the most. The capital of the country, instead of increasing, gradually 
dwindles away, and the quantity of productive labour maintained in it 
grows every day less and less. Have the exorbitant profits of the 
merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon augmented the capital of Spain and 
Portugal ? Have they alleviated the poverty, have they promoted the 
industry of those two beggarly, countries? Such has been the tone of 
mercantile expense in those two trading cities, that those exorbitant 
profits, far from augmenting the general capital of the country, seem 
scarce to have been sufficient to keep up the capitals upon which they 
were made. Foreign capitals are every day intruding themselves, 
if I may say so, more and more into the trade of Cadiz and Lisbon. 
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It is to expel those foreign capitals from a trade which their own grows 
every day more and more insufficient for carrying on, that the Spaniards 
an^ Portuguese endeavour every day to straiten more and more the 
galling bands of their absurd monopoly. Compare the mercantile 
manners of Cadiz and Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and you will 
be sensible how differently the conduct and character of merchants are 
affected by the high and by the low profits of stock. The merchants of 
London, indeed, have not yet generally become such magnificent lords 
as those of Cadiz and Lisbon ; but neither are they in general such 
attentive and parsimonious burghers as those of Amsterdam. They are 
supposed, however, many of them, to be a good deal richer than the 
greater part of the former, and not quite so rich as many of the latter. 
But the rate of their profit is commonly much lower than that of the 
former, and a good deal higher than that of the latter. Light come 
light go, says the proverb : and the ordinary tone of expense seems 
everywhere to be regulated, not so much according to the real ability 
of spending, as to the supposed facility of getting money to spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which the monopoly procures to 
a single order of men, is in many different ways hurtful to the general 
interest of the country. 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people 
of customers, may at first sight appear a project fit only for a nation of 
shopkeepers. It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a nation of 
shopkeepers ; but extremely fit for a nation whose government is influ- 
enced by shopkeepers. Such statesmen, and such statesmen only, are 
capable of fancying that they will find some advantage in employing 
the blood and treasuie of their fellow-citizens, to found and maintain 
such an empire. Say to a shopkeeper. Buy me a good estate, and I 
shall always buy my clothes at your shop, even though I should pay 
somewhat dearer than what I can have them for at other shops ; and 
you will not find him very forward to embrace your proposal. But 
should any other person buy you such an estate, the shopkeeper would 
be much obliged to your benefactor if he would enjoin you to buy all 
your clothes at his shop. England purchased for some of her subjects, 
who found themselves uneasy at home, a great estate in a distant 
country. The price, indeed, was very small, and instead of thirty years 
purchase, the ordinary price of land in the present times, it amounted 
to little more than the expense of the different equipments which made 
the first discovery, reconnoitred the coast, and took a fictitious posses- 
sion of the country. The land w'as good and of great extent, and the 
cultivators having plenty of good ground to work upon, and being for 
some time at liberty to sell their produce where they pleased, became 
in the course of little more than thirty or forty years (between 1620 
and 1660) 90 numerous and thriving a people, that the shopkeepers and 
other traders of England wished to secure to themselves the monopoly 
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of their custom. Without pretending, therefore, that they had paid 
any part, either of the original purchase-money or of the subsequent 
expense of improvement, they petitioned the parliament that the otilti- 
vators of America might for the future be confined to their shop ; first, 
for buying all the goods which they wanted from Europe ; and, 
secondly, for selling all such parts of their own produce as those traders 
might find it convenient to buy. For they did not find it convenient to 
buy every part of it. Some parts of it imported into England might 
have interfered with some of the trades which they themselves carried 
on at home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, they were willing 
that the colonists should sell where they could — the farther off the 
better ; and upon that account proposed that their market should be 
confined to the countries south of Cape Finisterre. A clause in the 
famous act of navigation established this truly shopkeeper proposal 
into a law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto been the principal, 
or more properly perhaps the sole end and purpose of the dominion 
which Great Britain assumes over her colonies. In the exclusive 
trade, it is supposed, consists the great advantages of provinces which 
have never yet afforded either revenue or military force for the support 
of the civil government or the defence of the mother country. The 
monopoly is the principal badge of their dependency, and it is the sole 
fruit which has hitherto been gathered from that dependency. What- 
ever expense Great Britain has hitherto laid out in maintaining this de- 
pendency, has really been laid out in order to support this monopoly. The 
expense of the ordinary peace establishment of the colonies amounted, 
before the commencement of the present disturbances, to the pay of 
twenty regiments of foot ; to the expense of the artillery, stores, and 
extraordinary provisions with which it was necessary to supply them ; 
and to the expense of a very considerable naval force which was con- 
stantly kept up, in order to guard, from the smuggling vessels of other 
nations, the immense coasts of North America and that of our West 
Indidn Islands. The whole expense of this peace establishment was 
a charge upon the revenue of Great Britain, and was, at the same time, 
the smallest part of what the dominion of the colonies has cost the 
mother country. If we would know the amount of the whole, we must 
add to the annual expense of this peace establishment the interest of 
the sums which, in consequence of her considering her colonies as 
provinces subject to her dominion. Great Britain has upon different 
occasions laid out upon their defence. We must add to it, in particular, 
the whole expense of the late war, and a great part of that of the war 
which preceded it. The late war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the 
whole expense of it, in whatever part of the world it may have been 
laid out, whether in Germany or the East Indies, ought justly to be 
stated to the account of the colonies. It amounted to more than ninety 
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millions sterling, including not only the new debt which was contracted, 
but the two shillings in the pound additional land tax, and the sums 
which were every year borrowed from the sinking fund. The Spanish 
war which began in 1739, was principally a colony quarrel. Its princi- 
pal object was to prevent the search of the colony ships which carried 
on a contraband trade with the Spanish main. This whole expense is, 
in reality, a bounty which has been given in order to support a mono- 
poly. The pretended purpose of it was to encourage the manufactures, 
and to increase the commerce of Great Britain. But its read effect has 
been to raise the rate of mercantile profit, and to enable our merchants 
to turn into a branch of trade, of which the returns are more slow and 
distant than those of the greater part of other trades, a greater propor- 
tion of their capital than they otherwise would have done ; two events 
which if a bounty could have prevented, it might perhaps have been 
very well worth while to give such a bounty. 

Under the present system of management, therefore. Great Britain 
derives nothing but loss from the dominion which she has assumed 
over her colonies. 

To propose that Great Britain should voluntarily give up all author- 
ity over her colonies, and leave them to elect their own magistrates, to 
enact their own laws, and to make peace and war as they might think 
proper, would be to propose such a measure as never was and never 
will be adopted by any nation in the world. No nation ever volunta- 
rily gave up the dominion of any province, how troublesome soever it 
might be to govern it, and how small soever the revenue which it 
afforded might be in proportion to the expense which it occasioned. 
Such sacrifices, though they might frequently be agreeable to the 
interest, are always mortifying to the pride of every nation ; and what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, they are always contrary to the 
private interest of the governing part of it, who would thereby be 
deprived of the disposal of many places of trust and profit, of many 
opportunities of acquiring wealth and distinction, which the possession 
of the most turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, the most 
unprofitable province seldom fails to afford. The most visionary en- 
thusiast would scarce be capable of proposing such a measure, with 
any serious hopes at least of its ever being adopted. If it was adopted, 
however, Great Britain would not only be immediately freed from the 
whole annual expense of the peace establishment of the colonies, but 
might settle with them such a treaty of commerce as would effectually 
secure to her a free trade, more advantageous to the great body of the 
people, though less so to the merchants, than the monopoly which she 
at present enjoys. By thus parting good friends, the natural affection 
of the polonies to the mother country, which, perhaps, our late dissen- 
sions have well nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. It might dis- 
pose them not only to respect, for whole centuries together, that treaty 
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of commerce which they had concluded with us at parting, but to favour 
us in war as well as in trade, and, instead of turbulent and factious 
subjects, to become our most faithful, affectionate, and generous allies; 
and the same sort of parental affection on the one side, and filial respect 
on the other, might revive between Great Britain and her colonies, 
which used to subsist between those of ancient Greece and the mother 
^ city from which they descended. 

In order to render any province advantageous to the empire to which 
it belongs, it ought to afford, in time of peace, a revenue to the public 
sufficient, not only for defraying the whole expense of its own peace 
establishment, but for contributing its proportion to the support of the 
general government of the empire. Every province necessarily con- 
tributes, more or less, to increase the expense of that general govern- 
ment. If any particular province, therefore, does not contribute its 
share towards defraying this expense, an unequal burden must be 
thrown upon some other part of the empire. The extraordinary re- 
venue too which every province affords to the public in time of war, 
ought, from parity of reason, to bear the same proportion to the extra- 
ordinary revenue of the whole empire which its ordinary revenue does 
in time of peace. That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary revenue 
which Great Britain derives from her colonies bears this proportion to 
the whole revenue of the British empire, will readily be allowed. The 
monopoly, it has been supposed, indeed, by increasing the private rev- 
enue of the people of Great Britain, and thereby enabling them to pay 
greater taxes, compensates the deficiency of the public revenue of the 
colonies. But this monopoly, I have endeavoured to show, though a 
very grievous tax upon the colonies, and though it may increase the 
revenue of a particular order of men in Great Britain, diminishes in- 
stead of increasing that of the great body of the people ; and consequently 
diminishes instead of increasing the ability of the great body of the 
people to pay taxes. The men too whose revenue the monopoly 
increases, constitute a particular order, which it is both absolutely im- 
possible to tax beyond the proportion of other orders, and extremely 
impolitic even to attempt to tax beyond that proportion, as I shall en- 
deavour to show in the following book. No particular resource, there- 
fore can be drawn from this particular order 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own assemblies, or by the 
parliament of Great Britain. 

That the colony assemblies can ever be so managed as to levy upon 
their constituents a public revenue sufficient, not only to maintain at all 
times their own civil and military establishment, but to pay their proper 
proportion of the expense of the general government of the British 
empire, seems not very probable. It was a long time before even the 
parliament of England, though placed immediately under the eye of the 
sovereign, could be brought under such a system of management, or 
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could be rendered sufficiently liberal in their grants for supporting the 
civil and military establishments even 'of their own country. It was 
only by distributing among the particular members of parliament, a 
great part either of the offices, or of the disposal of the offices arising 
from 'this civil and military establishment, that such a system of 
management could be established even with regard to the parliament of 
England. But the distance of the colony assemblies from the eye of 
the sovereign, their number, their dispersed situation, and their various 
constitutions, would render it very difficult to manage them in the same 
manner, even though the sovereign had the same means of doing it ; 
and those means are wanting. It would be absolutely impossible to 
distribute among all the leading members of all the colony assemblies 
such a share, either of the offices or of the disposal of the offices arising 
from the general government of the British empire, as to dispose them 
to give up their populanty at home, and to tax their constituents for the 
support of that general government, of which almost the whole emolu- 
ments were to be divided among people who were strangers to them. 
The unavoidable ignorance of administration, besides, concerning the 
relative importance of the different members of those different assem- 
blies, the offences which must frequently be given, the blunders which 
must constantly be committed in attempting to manage them in this 
manner, seems to render such a system of management altogether im- 
practicable with regard to them. 

The colonial assemblies, besides, cannot be supposed the proper 
judges of what is necessary for the defence and support of the whole 
empire. The care of that defence and support is not entrusted to 
them. It is not their business, and they have no regular means of 
information concerning it. The assembly of a province, like the vestry 
of a parish, may judge very properly concerning the affairs of its own 
particular district; but can have no proper means of judging concern- 
ing those of the whole empire. It cannot even judge properly con- 
cerning the proportion which its own province bears to the whole 
empire ; or concerning the relative degree of its wealth and importance, 
compared with the other provinces ; because those other provinces are 
not under the inspection and superintendency of the assembly of a 
particular province. What is necessary for the defence and support of 
the whole empire, and in what propoition each part ought to contri- 
bute, can be judged of only by that assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affairs of the whole empire. 

It has been proposed, accordingly, that the colonies should be taxed 
by requisition, the parliament of Great Britain determining the sum 
which each colony ought to pay, and the provincial assembly assess- 
ing and levying it in the way that suited best the circumstances of the 
province. What concerned the whole empire would in this way be 
determined by the assembly which inspects and superintencUi the 
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affairs of the whole empire ; and the provincial affairs of each colony 
might still be regulated by its* own assembly. Though the colonies 
should in this case have no representatives in the British parliament, 
yet, if we may judge by experience, there is no probability that the 
parliamentary requisition would be unreasonable. The parliament of 
England has not upon any occasion shown the smallest disposition to 
overburden those parts of the empire which are not represented in par- 
liament. The islands of Guernsey and Jersey, without any means of 
resisting the authority of parliament, are more lightly taxed than any 
part of Great Britain. Parliament in attempting to exercise its sup- 
posed right, whether well or ill grounded, of taxing the colonies, has 
never hitherto demanded of them anything which even approached to 
a just proportion to what was paid by their fellow-subjects at home. 
If the contribution of the colonies, besides, was to rise or fall in pro- 
portion to the rise or fall of the land tax, parliament could not tax them 
without taxing at the same time its own constituents, and the colonies 
might in this case be considered as represented in parliament. 

Examples are not wanting of empires in which all the different pro- 
vinces are not taxed, if I may be allowed the expression, in one mass, 
but in which the sovereign regulates the sum which each province 
ought to pay ; and in some provinces assesses and levies it as he thinks 
proper, while in others he leaves it to be assessed and levied as the 
respective states of each province shall determine. In some provinces 
of France, the king not only imposes what taxes he thinks proper, but 
assesses and levies them in the way he thinks proper. From others he 
demands a certain sum, but leaves to the state of each province to 
assess and levy that sum as they think proper. According to the 
scheme of taxing by requisition, the parliament of Great Britain would 
stand nearly in the same situation towards the colony assemblies, as 
the king of France does tow.irds the states of those provinces which 
still enjoy the privilege of having states of their own, the provinces of 
France which are supposed to be the best governed. 

But though, according to this scheme, the colonies could have no 
just reason to fear that their share of the public burdens should ever 
exceed the proper proportions to that of their fellow-citizens at home; 
Great Britain might have just reason to fear that it never would 
amount to that proper proportion. The pailiament of Great Britain 
has not for some time past had the same established authority in the 
colonies, which the French king has in those provinces of France 
which still enjoy the privilege of having states of their own. The 
colony assemblies, if they were not very favourably disposed (and 
unless more skilfully managed than they ever have been hitherto, they 
are not very likely to be so), might still find many pretences for evading 
or rejecting the most reasonable requisitions of parliament. A French 
war breaks out, we shall suppose ; ten millions must immediately be 
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raised, in order to defend the seat of the empire. This sum must be 
borrowed upon the credit of some parliamentary fund mortgaged for 
paying the interest. Part of this fund parliament proposes to raise by 
a tax to be levied in Great Britain, and part of it by a requisition to all 
the different colony assemblies of America and the West Indies. 
Would people readily advance their money upon the credit of a fund 
which partly depended upon the good humour of all those assemblies, 
far distant from the seat of the war, and sometimes, perhaps, thinking 
themselves not much concerned in the event of it ? Upon such a fund 
no more money would probably be advanced than what the tax to be 
levied in Great Britain might be supposed to answer for. The whole 
burden of the debt contracted on account of the war would in this 
manner fall, as it always has done hitherto, upon Great Britain ; upon 
a part of the empire, and not upon the whole empire. Great Britain 
is, perhaps, since the world began, the only state which, as it has 
extended its empire, has only increased its expense without once aug- 
menting its resources. Other states have generally disburdened them- 
selves upon their subject and subordinate provinces of the most con- 
siderable part of the expense of defending the empire. Great Britain 
has hitherto suffered her subject and subordinate provinces to disbur- 
den themselves upon her of almost this whole expense. In order to 
put Great Britain upon a footing of equality with her own colonies, 
which the law has hitherto supposed to be subject and subordinate, it 
seems necessary, upon the scheme of taxing them by parliamentary 
requisition, that parliament should have some means of rendering its 
requisitions immediately effectual, in case the colony assemblies should 
attempt to evade or reject them ; and what those means are it is not 
very easy to conceive, and it has not yet been explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at the same time, be ever 
fully established in the right of taxing the colonies, even Independent 
of the consent of their own assemblies, the importance of those assem- 
blies would from that moment be at an end, and with it that of all the 
leading men of British America. Men desire to have some share in 
the management of public affairs chiefly on account of the importance 
which it gives them. Upon the power which the greater part of the 
leading men, the natural aristocracy of every country, have of preserving 
or defending their respective importance, depends the stability and 
duration of every system of free government. In the attacks which 
those leading men are continually making upon the importance of one 
another, and in the defence of their own, consists the whole play of 
domestic faction and ambition. The leading men of America, like 
those of all other countries, desire to preserve their own importance. 
They feel, or imagine, that if their assemblies, which they are fond of 
calling parliaments and of considering as equal in authority to the par- 
liament of Great Britain, should be so far degraded as to become the 
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humble ministers and executive officers of that parliament, the greater 
part of their own importance would be at an end. They have rejected, 
therefore, the proposal of being taxed by parliamentary requisition, and 
like other ambitious and high-spirited men, have rather chosen to draw 
the sword in defence of their own importance. 

^ Towards the declension of the Roman republic, the allies of Rome, 
who had borne the principal burden of defending the state and extend- 
ing the empire, demanded to be admitted to all the privileges of Roman 
citizens. Upon being refused, the social war broke out. During the 
course of that war Rome granted those privileges to the greater part 
of them, one by one, and in proportion as they detached themselves 
from the general confederacy. The parliament of Great Britain insists 
upon taxing the colonies ; and they refuse to be taxed by a parlia- 
ment in which they are not represented. If to each colony which should 
detach itself from the general confederacy. Great Britain should allow 
such a number of representatives as suited the proportion of what it 
contributed to the public revenue of the empire, in consequence of its 
being subjected to the same taxes, and in compensation admitted to the 
same freedom of trade with its fellow-subjects at home ; the number of 
its representatives to be augmented as the proportion of its contribu- 
tion might afterwards augment ; anew method of acquiring importance, 
a new and more dazzling object of ambition would be presented to the 
leading men of each colony. Instead of piddling for the little prizes 
which are to be found in what may be called the paltry raffle of colony 
faction ; they might then hope, from the presumption which men na- 
turally have in their own ability and good fortune, to draw some of the 
great prizes which sometimes come from the wheel of the great state 
lottery of British politics. Unless this or some other method is fallen 
upon, and there seems to be none more obvious than this, of preserving 
the importance and of gratifying the ambition of the leading men of 
America, it is not very probable that they will ever voluntarily submit 
to us ; and we ought to consider that the blood which must be shed in 
forcing them to do so is, every diop of it, the blood either of those who 
are, or of those whom we wish to have, for our fellow-citizens. They 
are very weak who flatter themselves that, in the state to which things 
have come, our colonies will be easily conquered by force alone. The 
persons who now govern the resolutions of what they call their conti- 
nental congress, feel in themselves at this moment a degree of import- 
ance which, perhaps, the greatest subjects in Europe scarce feel. From 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and attorneys, they are become statesmen and 
legislators, and are employed in contriving a new form of government 
for an extensive empire, which, they flatter themselves, will become, 
and which, indeed, seems very likely to become, one of the greatest and 
most formidable that ever was in the world. Five hundred different 
people, perhaps, who in different ways act immediately under the con- 
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tincntal congress ; and five hundred thousand, perhaps, who act under 
those five hundred, all feel in the same manner a proportionable rise in 
their own importance. Almost every individual of the governing party 
in America fills at present, in his own fancy, a station superior, not 
only to what he had ever filled before, but to what he had ever expected 
to fill ; and unless some new object of ambition is presented either to 
him or to his leaders, if he has the ordinary spirit of a man, he will die 
in defence of that station. 

It is a remark of the President Henaut, that we now read with pleasure 
the account of many little transactions of the League, which, when they 
happened, were not perhaps considered as very important pieces of 
news. But every man then, says he, fancied himself of some import- 
ance ; and the innumerable memoirs which have come down to us 
from those times were, the greater part of them, written by people who 
took pleasure in recording and magnifying events in which, they 
flattered themselves, they had been considerable actors. How ob- 
stinately the city of Paris upon that occasion defended itself, what a 
dreadful famine it supported rather than submit to the best and after- 
wards to the most beloved of all the French kings, is well known. The 
greater part of the citizens, or those who governed the greater part of 
them, fought in defence of their own importance, which they foresaw 
was to be at an end whenever the ancient government should be re- 
established. Our colonies, unless they can be induced to consent to a 
union, are very likely to defend themselves against the best of all 
mother countries, as obstinately as the city of Pans did against one of 
the best of kings. 

The idea of representation was unknown in ancient times. When 
the people of one state were admitted to the right of citizenship in 
another, they had no other means of exercising that right but by coming 
in a body to vote and deliberate with the people of that other state. 
The admission of the greater part of the inhabitants of Italy to the 
privileges of Roman citizens, completely ruined the Roman republic. 
It was no longer possible to distinguish between who was and who was 
not a Roman citizen. No tribe could know its own members. A rab- 
ble of any kind could be introduced into the assemblies of the people, 
could drive out the real citizens, and decide upon the affairs of the re- 
public as if they themselves had been such. But though America were 
to send fifty or sixty new representatives to parliament, the doorkeeper 
of the House of Commons zould not find any great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between who was and who was not a member. Though 
the Roman constitution, therefore, was necessarily ruined by the union 
of Rome with the allied states of Italy, there is not the least probability 
that the British constitution would be hurt by the union of Great 
Britain with her colonies. That constitution, on the contrary, would 
be completed by it, and seems to be imperfect without it. The assem- 
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bly which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of every part 
of the empire, in order to be properly informed, ought certainly to have 
representatives from every part of it That this union, however, could 
be easily effectuated, or that difficulties and great difficulties might not 
occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of none, 
however, which appear insurmountable. The principal perhaps arise, 
not frcun the nature of things, but from the prejudices and opinions of 
the people both on this and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We, on this side the water, are afraid lest the multitude of American 
representatives should overturn the balance of the constitution, and 
increase too much either the influence of the ciown on the one hand, 
or the force of the democracy on the other. But if the number of 
American representatives were to be in propoition to the produce of 
American taxation, the number of people to be managed would increase 
exactly in proportion to the means of managing them ; and the means 
of managing, to the number of people to oe managed. The monarch- 
ical and democratical parts of the constitution would, after the union, 
stand exactly in the same degree of relative force with regard to one 
another as they had done before. 

The people on the other side of the water are afraid lest their dis- 
tance from the seat of government might expose them to many oppres- 
sions. But their representatives m parliament, of which the number 
ought from the first to be considerable, would easily be able to protect 
them from all oppression. The distance could not much weaken the 
dependency of the representative upon the constituent, and the former 
would still feel that he owed his seat in parliament, and all the conse- 
quence which he derived from it, to the good-will of the latter. It 
would be the interest of the former, therefore, to cultivate that good- 
will by complaining, with all the authority of a member of the legisla- 
ture, of every outrage which any civil or military officer might be guilty 
of in those remote parts of the empire. The distance of America from 
the seat of government, besides, the natives of that country might 
flatter themselves, with some appeal ance of reason too, would not be 
of very long continuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid progress 
of that country in wealth, population, and improvement, that in the 
course of little more than a century, perhaps, the produce of American 
might exceed that of British taxation. The seat of the empire would 
then naturally remove itself to that part of the empire which contri- 
buted most to the general defence and support of the whole. 

The discovery of America, and that of a passage to the East Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, are the two greatest and most important 
events recorded in the history of mankind. Their consequences have 
already been very great : but, in the short period of between two and 
three centuries which has elapsed since these discoveries were made, 
it is impossible that the whole extent of their consequences can have 
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been seen. What benefits, or what misfortunes to mankind may here- 
after result from those great events, no human wisdom can foresee. By 
uniting, in some measure, the most distant parts of the world, by en- 
abling them to relieve one another’s wants, to increase one another’s 
enjoynients, and to encourage one another’s industry, their general 
tendency would seem to be beneficial. To the natives, however, both 
of the East and West Indies, all the commercial benefits which can 
have resulted from those events have been sunk and lost in the dread- 
ful misfortunes which they have occasioned. These misfortunes, how- 
ever, seem to have arisen rather from accident than from anything in 
the nature of those events themselves. At the particular time when 
these discoveries were made, the si’periority of force happened to be so 
great on the side of the Europeans, that they were enabled to commit 
with impunity every sort of injustice in those remote countries. Here- 
after, perhaps, the natives of those countries may grow stronger, or 
those of Europe may grow weaker, and the inhabitants of all the dif- 
ferent quarters of the world may arrive at that equality of courage and 
force which, by inspiring mutual fear, can alone overawe the injustice 
of independent nations into some sort of respect for the rights of one 
another. But nothing seems more likely to establish this equality of 
force than that mutual communication of knowledge and of all sorts of 
improvements which an extensive commerce from all countries to all 
countries naturally, or rather necessarily, carries along with it. 

In the meantime one of the principal effects of those discoveries has 
been to raise the mercantile system to a degree of splendour and glory 
which it could never otherwise have attained to. It is the object of 
that system to enrich a great nation rather by trade and manufactuies 
than by the improvement and cultivation of land, rather by the industry 
of the towns than by that of the country. But, m consequence of those 
discoveries, the commercial towns of Europe, instead of being the 
manufacturers and earners for but a very small part of the world (that 
part of Europe which is washed by the Atlantic ocean, and the coun- 
tries which he round the Baltic and Mediterranean seas), have now 
become the manufacturers for the numerous and thriving cultivators of 
America, and the carriers, and in some respects the manufacturers too, 
for almost all the different nations of Asia, Africa, and America. Two 
new worlds have been opened to their industry, each of them much 
greater and more extensive than the old one, and the market of one of 
them growing still greater and greater every day. 

The countries which possess the colonies of America, and which 
trade directly to the East Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole show and 
splendour of this great commerce. Other countries, however, notwith- 
standing all the invidious restraints by which it is meant to exclude 
them, frequently enjoy a greater share of the real benefit of it The 
colonies of Spain and Portugal, for example, give more real encourage- 
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ment to the industry of other countries than to that of Spain and Por- 
tugal. In the single article of linen alone the consumption of those 
colonies amounts, it is said, but I do not pretend to warrant the quan- 
tity, to more than three millions sterling a year. But this great con- 
sumption is almost entirely supplied by France, Flanders, Holland, 
and Germany. Spain and Portugal furnish but a small part of it. The 
capital which supplies the colonies with this great quantity of linen is 
annually distributed among, and furnishes a revenue to the inhabitants 
of those other countries. The profits of it only are spent in Spam and 
Portugal, where they help to support the sumptuous profusion of the 
merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by which each nation endeavours to secure to 
itself the exclusive trade of its own colonies, are frequently more hurt- 
ful to the countries in favour of which they are established than to 
those against which they are established. The unjust oppression of 
the industry of other countries falls back, if I may say so, upon the 
heads of the oppressors, and crushes their industry more than it does 
that of those other countries. By those regulations, for example, the 
merchant of Hamburgh must send the linen which he destines for the 
American market to London, and he must bring back from thence the 
tobacco which he destines for the German market; because he can 
neither send the one directly to America, nor bring back the other 
directly from thence. By this restraint he is probably obliged to sell 
the one somewhat cheaper, and to buy the other somewhat dearer than 
he otherwise might have done ; and his profits are probably somewhat 
abridged by means of it. In this trade, however, between Hamburgh 
and London, he certainly receives the returns of his capital much more 
quickly than he could possibly have done in the direct trade to Ame- 
rica, even though we should suppose, what is by no means the case, 
that the payments of America were as punctual as those of London. 
In the trade, therefore, to which those regulations confine the merchant 
of Hamburgh, his capital can keep in constant employment a much 
greater quantity of German industry than it possibly could have done 
in the trade from which he is excluded. Though the one employment, 
therefore, may to him perhaps be less profitable than the other, it can- 
not be less advantageous to his country. It is quite otherwise with the 
employment into which the monopoly naturally attracts, if I may say 
so, the capital of the London merchant. That employment may, per- 
haps, be more profitable to him than the greater part of other employ- 
ments, but, on account of the slowness of the returns, it cannot be 
more advantageous to his country. 

After all the unjust attempts, therefore, of every country in Europe 
to engross to itself the whole advantage of the trade of its own colo- 
nies, no country has yet been able to engross to itself anything but the 
expense of supporting in time of peace and of defending in time of war 
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the oppressive authority which it assumes over them. The inconve- 
niencies resulting from the possession of its colonies, every country 
has engrossed to itself completely. The advantages resulting from 
their trade it has been obliged to share with other countries. 

At first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of the great commerce of 
America naturally seems to be an acquisition of the highest value. To 
the undiscerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally presents itself 
amidst the confused scramble of politics and war, as a very dazzling - 
object to fight for. The dazzling splendour of the object, however, the 
immense greatness of the commerce, is the very quality which renders 
the monopoly of it hurtful, or which makes one employment, in its own 
nature necessarily less advantageous to the country than the greater 
part of other employments, absorb a much greater proportion of the 
capital of the country than would otherwise have gone to it. 

The mercantile stock of every country, it has been shown in the 
second book, naturally seeks, if one may say so, the employment most 
advantageous to that country. If it is employed m the carrying trade, 
the country to which it belongs becomes the emporium of the goods of 
all the countries whose trade that stock cariics on. But the owner of 
that stock necessarily wishes to dispose of as great a part of those 
goods as he can at home. He thereby saves himself the trouble, risk, 
and expense, of exportation, and he will upon that account be glad to 
sell them at home, not only for a much smaller price, but with some- 
what a smaller profit than he might expect to make by sending them 
abroad. He naturally, therefore, endeavours as much as he can to 
turn his carrying trade into a foreign trade of consumption. If his 
stock again is employed in a foreign trade of consumption, he will, for 
the same reason, be glad to dispose of at home as great a part as he 
can of the home goods, which he collects m order to export to some 
foreign market, and he will thus endeavour, as much as he can, to turn 
his foreign trade of consumption into a home trade. The mercantile 
jtock of every country naturally courts in this manner the near, and 
shuns the distant employment ; naturally courts the employment in 
which the returns are frequent, and shuns that in which they are dis- 
tant and slow ; naturally courts the employment in which it can main- 
tain the greatest quantity of productive labour m the country to which 
it belongs, or in which its owner resides, and shuns that in which it 
can maintain there the smallest quantity. It naturally courts the 
employment which in ordinary cases is most advantageous, and shuns 
that which in ordinary cases is least advantageous to that country. 

But if in any of those distant employments, which in ordinary cases 
are less advantageous to the country, the profit should happen to rise 
somewhat higher than what is sufficient to balance the natural prefer- 
ence which is given to nearer employments, this superiority of profit 
will draw stock from those nearer employments, till the profits of all 
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return to their proper level. This superiority of profit, however, is a 
proof that, in the actual circumstances of the society, those distant 
employments are somewhat understocked in proportion to other em- 
ployments, and that the stock of the society is not distributed in the 
properest manner among all the different employments carried on in 
it. It is a proof that something is either bought cheaper or sold dearer 
than it ought to be, and that some particular class of citizens is more 
or less oppressed either by paying more or by getting less than what is 
suitable to that equality, which ought to take place, and which natu- 
rally does take place among all the different classes of them. Though 
the same capital never will maintain the same quantity of productive 
labour in a distant as in a near employment, yet a distant employment 
may be as necessary for the welfare of the society as a near one ; the 
goods which the distant employment deals in being necessary, perhaps, 
for carrying on many of the nearer employments. But if the profits 
of those •iVho deal in such goods are above their proper level, those 
goods will be sold dearer than they ought to be, or somewhat above 
their natural price, and all those engaged in the nearer employments 
will be more or less oppressed by this high price. Their interest, 
therefore, in this case requires that some stock should be withdrawn 
from those nearer employments, and turned towards that distant one, 
in order to reduce its profits to their proper level, and the price of the 
goods which it deals m to their natural price. In this extraordinary 
case, the public interest requires that some stock should be withdrawn 
from those employments which in ordinary cases are more advantage- 
ous, and turned towards one which in ordinary cases is less advantage- 
ous to the public : and in this extraordinary case, the natural interests 
and inclinations of men coincide as exactly with the public interest as 
in all other ordinary cases, and lead them to withdraw stock from the 
near, and to turn it towards the distant employment. 

It is thus that the private interests and passions of individuals 
naturally dispose them to turn their stock towards the employments 
which in ordinary cases are most advantageous to the society. But if 
from this natural preference they should turn too much of it towards 
those employments, the fall of profit m them and the rise of it in all 
others immediately dispose them to alter this faulty distribution. 
Without any intervention of law, therefore, the private interests and 
passions of men naturally lead them to divide and distribute the stock 
of every society, among all the different employments carried on in it, 
as nearly as possible in the proportion which is most agreeable to the 
interest of the whole society. 

All the different regulations of the mercantile system, necessarily 
derange more or less this natural and most advantageous distribution 
of stock. But those which concern the tirade to America and the East 
Indies derange it perhaps more than any other j because the trade to 
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those two great continents absorbs a greater quantity of stock than 
any two other branches of trade. The regulations, however, by which 
this derangement is effected in those two different branches of trade 
are not altogether the same. Monopoly is the great engine of both : 
but it is a different sort of monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or 
another, seetbs to be the sole engine of the mercantile system. 

In the trade to America every nation endeavours to engross as much 
as possible the whole market of its own colonies, by fairly excluding 
all other nations from any direct trade to them. During the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese endeavoured to manage 
the trade to the East Indies in the same manner, by claiming the sole 
right of sailing in the Indian seas, on account of the merit of having 
first found out the road to them. The Dutch still continue to exclude 
all other European nations from any direct trade to their spice islands. 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently established against all other 
European nations, who are thereby not only excluded from a trade to 
which it might be convenient for them to turn some part of their stock, 
but are obliged to buy the goods which that trade deals in somewhat 
dearer than if they could import them themselves directly from the 
countries which produce them. 

But since the fall of the power of Portugal, no European nation has 
claimed the exclusive right of sailing in the Indian seas, of which the 
principal ports are now open to the ships of all European nations. 
Except in Portugal, however, and within these few years in France, the 
trade to the East Indies has in every European country been subjected 
to an exclusive company. Monopolies of this kmd ar e properly 
esublished against the very nation which erects theinT” The greater 
part of that nation are thereby not only excluded from a trade to which 
it might be convenient for them to turn some part of their stock, but 
are obliged to buy the goods which that trade deals in somewhat 
dearer that if it was open and free to all their countrymen. Since the 
establishment of the English East India Company, for example, the 
other inhabitants of England, over and above being excluded from the 
trade, must have paid in the price of the East India goods which they 
have consumed, not only for all the extraordinary profits which the 
company may have made upon those goods in consequence of their 
monopoly, but for all the extraordinary waste which the fraud and 
abuse, inseparable from the management of the affairs of so great a 
company, must necessarily have occasioned. The absurdity of this 
second kind of monopoly, therefore, is much more manifest than that 
of the first. {East India Company dissolved.) 

Both these kinds of monopolies derange more or less the natural 
distribution of the stock of the society ; but they do not always derange 
it in the same way. 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract to the particular trade ih 
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which they are established, a greater proportion of the stock of the 
society than what would go to that trade of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the second kind may sometimes attract stock towards 
the particular trade in which they are established, and sometimes repel 
it from that trade according to different circumstances. In poor coun- 
tries they naturally attract towards that trade more stock than would 
otherwise go to it. In rich countries they naturally repel from it a 
good deal of stock which would otherwise go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, for example, would 
probably have never sent a single ship to the East Indies, had not the 
trade been subjected to an exclusive company. The establishment of 
such a company necessarily encourages adventurers. Their monopoly 
secures them against all competitors in the home market, and they 
have the same chance for foreign markets with the traders of other 
nations. Their monopoly shows them the certainty of a great profit 
upon a considerable quantity of goods, and the chance of a consider- 
able profit upon a great quantity. Without such extraordinary en- 
couragement, the poor traders of such poor countries would probably 
nevei have thought of hazarding their small capitals in so very distant 
and uncertain an adventure as the trade to the East Indies must 
naturally have appeared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the contrary, would probably, 
in the case of a free trade, send many more ships to the East Indies 
than it actually does. The limited stock of the Dutch East India 
Company probably repels from that trade many great mercantile 
capitals which would otherwise go to it. The mercantile capital ot 
Holland is so great that it is, as it were, continually overflowing, some- 
times into the public funds of foreign countries, sometimes into loans 
to private traders and adventurers of foreign countries, sometimes into 
the most round-about foreign trades of consumption, and sometimes 
into the carrying trade. All near employments being completely filled 
up, all the capital which can be placed in them with any tolerable pro- 
fit being already placed in them, the capital of Holland necessarily 
flows towards the most distant employments. The trade to the East 
Indies, if it were altogether free, would probably absorb the greater 
part of this redundant capital. The East Indies offer a market both 
for the manufactures of Europe and for the gold and silver as well as 
for several other productions of America, greater and more extensive 
than both Europe and America put together. 

Every derangement of t he natural^istribution of stock is necessarily 
hurtfiiltorte society in which it takes, plgce; whether it be'byre- 
Ipelling from a particular trade the stock which would otherwise go to 
it, or by attracting towaids a particular trade that which would not 
otherwise come to it. If without any exclusive company, the trade of 
Holland to the East Indies would be greater than it actually is, that 
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country must suffer a considerable loss by part of its capital being ex- 
cluded from the employment most convenient for that part. And in 
the same manner, if, without any exclusive company, the trade of 
Sweden and Denmark to the East Indies would be less than it actually 
is, or what perhaps is more probable, would not exist at all, those two 
countries must likewise suffer a considerable loss by part of their 
capital being drawn into an employment which must be more or less 
unsuitable to their present circumstances. Better for them, perhaps, 
in their present circumstances, to buy East India goods of other 
nations, even though they should pay somewhat dearer, than to turn so 
great a part of their small capital to so very distant a trade, in which 
the returns are so very slow, in which that capital can maintain so 
small a quantity of productive labour at home, where productive labour 
is so much wanted, where so little is done, and where so much 
remans to be done. 

'^■'■'Though without an exclusive company, therefore, a particular 
country should not be able to carry on any direct trade to the East 
Indies, it will not from thence follow that such a company ought to 
be established there, but only that such a country ought not in these 
circumstances to trade directly to the East Indies. That such com- 
panies are not in general necessary for carrying on the East India 
trade, is sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of the Portuguese, 
who enjoyed almost the whole of it for more than a century together 
without any exclusive company. 

No private merchant, it has been said, could well have capital 
sufficient to maintain factors and agents in the different ports of the 
East Indies, in order to provide goods for the ships which he might 
occasionally send thither; and >et, unless he was able to do this, 
the difficulty of finding a cargo might frequently make his ships lose 
the season for returning, and the expense of so long a delay would not 
only eat up the whole profit of the adventure but frequently occasion a 
very considerable loss. This argument, however, if it proved any- 
thing at all, would prove that no one great branch of trade could be 
carried on without an exclusive company, which is contrary to the ex- 
perience of all nations. There is no great branch of trade in which 
the capital of any one private merchant is sufficient, for carrying on 
all the subordinate branches which must be carried on, in order to 
carry on the principal one. But when a nation is ripe for any great 
branch of trade, some merchants naturally turn their capitals towards 
the principal, and some towards the subordinate branches of it ; and 
though all the different branches of it are in this manner carried oi . 
yet it very seldom happens that they are all carried on by the capital 
of one private merchant. If a nation therefore is ripe for the East 
India trade, a certain portion of its capital will naturally divide itself 
among all the different branches of that trade. Some of its merchants 
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will find it for their interest to reside in the East Indies, and to employ 
their capitals there in providing goods for the ships which are to be 
sent out by other merchants who reside in Europe. The settlements 
which different European nations have obtained in the East Indies, if 
they were taken from the exclusive companies to which they at present 
belong, and put under the immediate protection of the sovereign, 
would render this residence both safe and easy, at least to the mer- 
chants of the particular nations to whom those settlements belong. 
If at any particular time that part of the capital of any country which 
of its own accord tended and inclined, if I may say so, towards the 
East India trade, was not sufficient for carrying on those different 
branches of it, it would be a proof that, at that particular time, that 
country was not ripe for that trade, and that it would do better to 
buy for some time, even at a higher puce, from other European nations, 
the East India goods it had occasion for, than to import them itself 
directly from the East Indies. What it might lose by the high price 
of those goods could seldom be equal to the loss which it would 
sustain by the distraction of a large portion of its capital from other 
employments more necessary, or more useful, or more suitable to its 
circumstances and situation, than a direct trade to the East Indies, 
Though the Europeans possess many considerable settlements both 
upon the coast of Africa and in the East Indies, they have not yet 
established in either of those countries such numerous and thriving 
colonies as those in the islands and continent of America. Africa, 
however, as well as several of the countries comprehended under the 
general name of the East Indies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. 
But those nations were by no means so weak and defenceless as the 
miserable and helpless Americans; and in proportion to the natural 
fertility of the countries which they inhabited, they were besides much 
more populous. The most barbarous nations either of Africa or of the 
East Indies were shepherds ; even the Hottentots were so. But the 
natives of every part of America, except Mexico and Peru, were only 
hunters; and the difference is very gieat between the number of shep- 
herds and that of hunters whom the same extent of equally fertile 
territory can maintain. In Africa and the East Indies, therefore, it 
was more difficult to displace the natives, and to extend the European 
plantations over the greater part of the land of the original inhabitants. 
The genius of exclusive companies, besides, is unfavourable, it has 
already been observed, to the growth of new colonies, and has pro- 
bably been the principal cause of the little progress which they have 
made in the East Indies, The Portuguese carried on the trade both 
to Africa and the East Indies without any exclusive companies, and 
their settlements at Congo, Angola, and Benguela on the coast of 
Africa, and at Goa in the East Indies, though much depressed by 
superstition and every sort of bad government, yet bear some faint re* 
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semblance to the colonies of America, and are partly inhabited by 
Portuguese who have been established there fpr several generations. 
The Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia are 
at present the most considerable colonies which the Europeans have 
established either in Africa or in the East Indies, and both these 
settlements are peculiarly fortunate in their situations. The Cape of 
Good Hope was inhabited by a race of people almost as barbarous 
and quite as incapable of defending themselves as the natives of 
America. It is besides the half-way house, if we may say so, between 
Europe and the East Indies, at which almost every European ship 
makes some stay both in going and returning. The supplying of those 
ships with every sort of fresh provisions, with fruit, and sometimes 
Avith wine, affords alone a very extensive market for the surplus pro- 
duce of the colonists. What the Cape of Good Hope is between 
Europe and every part of the East Indies, Batavia is between the 
principal countries of the East Indies. It lies upon the most fre- 
quented road from Hindostan to China and Japan, and is nearly about 
midway upon that '^road. Almost all the ships too that sail l^tween 
Europe and China touch at Batavia; and it is, over and above all this, 
the centre and principal mart of what is called the country trade to the 
East Indies ; not only of that part of it which is carried on by 
Europeans, but of that which is carried on by the native Indians ; and 
vessels navigated by the inhabitants of China and Japan, of Tonquin, 
Malacca, Cochin-China, and the island of Celebes, are frequently to 
be seen in its port. Such advantageous situations have enabled those 
two colonies to surmount all the obstacles which the oppressive genius 
of an exclusive company may have occasionally opposed to their 
growth. They have enabled Batavia to surmount the addditional dis- 
advantages of perhaps the most unwholesome climate in the world. 

The English and Dutch companies, though they have established no 
considerable colonies, except the two above mentioned, have both 
made considerable conquests in the East Indies. But in the manner 
in which they both govern their new subjects, the natural genius of an 
exclusive company has shown itself most distinctly. In the spice 
islands the Dutch are said to burn all the spiceries which a fertile 
sJSson produces beyond what they expect to dispose of in Europe with 
such a profit as they think sufficient. In the islands where they have 
no settlements they give a premium to those who collect the young 
blossoms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg trees which 
naturally grow there, but which this savage policy has now, it is said, 
almost completely extirpated. Even m the islands whero they have 
settlements they have very much reduced, it is said, the number of 
those trees. If the produce even of their own islands was much 
greater than what suited their market, the natives, they suspect, mig^t 
hnd means to convey some part of it to other nations ; and tb^ b^$t 
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way, they imagine, to secure their own monopoly, is to take care tha 
no more shall grow than what they themselves carry to market. B 
different acts of oppression they have reduced the population of several 
of the Moluccas nearly to the number which is sufficient to supply 
with fresh provisions and other necessaries of life their own insignifi- 
cant garrisons, and such of their ships as occasionally come there for a 
cargo of spices. Under the government even of the Pcnrtuguese, how- 
ever, those islands are said to have been tolerably well inhabited. The 
English company have not yet had time to establish in Bengal so 
perfectly destructive a system. The plan of their government, how- 
ever, has had exactly the same tendency. It has not been uncommon, 
I am well assured, for the chief, that is, the chief clerk of a factory, to 
order a peasant to plough up a rich field of poppies, and to sow it with 
rice or some other gram. The pretence was, to prevent a scarcity of 
provisions ; but the real reason, to give the chief an opportunity of sell- 
ing at a better price a large quantity of opium which he happened 
then to have upon hand. Upon other occasions the order has been 
reversed, and a rich field of rice or other grain has been ploughed 
up, in order to make room for a plantation of poppies, when the chief 
foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely to be made by opium. The 
servants of the company have upon several occasions attempted to 
establish in their own favour a monopoly of some of the most impor- 
tant branches, not only of the foreign, but of the inland trade of the 
country. Had they been allowed logo on, it is impossible that* they 
should not at some time or another have attempted to restrain the pro- 
duction of the particular articles of which they have thus usurped the 
monopoly, not only to the quantity which they themselves could pur- 
chase, but to that which they could expect to sell with such a profit as 
they might think sufficient. In the course of a century or two, the 
policy of the Enghsh company would in this manner have probably 
proved as completely destructive as that of the Dutch. 

Nothing, however, can be more directly contrary to the real interest 
of those companies, considered as the sovereigns of the countries 
which they have conquered, than this destructive plan. In almost all 
countries the revenue of the sovereign is drawn from that of the people. 
The greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the greater "the 
annual produce of their land and labour, the more they can afford to the 
sovereign. It is his interest, therefore, to increase as much as possible 
that annual produce. But if this is the interest of eyery sovereign, it 
is peculiarly so of one whose revenue, like that of the sovereign of 
Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-rent. That rent must necessarily be 
in proportion to the quantity and value of the produce, and both the one 
and the other must depend upon the extent of the market. The quantity 
will always be suited with more or less exactness to the consumption 
of those who can afford to pay for it, and the price which they will 
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pay will always be in proportion to the eagerness of their competition. 
It is the interest of such a sovereign, therefore, to open the most 
extensive market for the produce of his country, to allow the most 
perfect freedom of commerce, in order to increase as much as possible 
the number rind the competition of buyers ; and upon this account to 
abolish, not only all monopolies, but all restraints upon the transport- 
ation of the home produce from one part of the country to another, 
upon its exportation to foreign countries, or upon the importation of 
goods of any kind for which it can be exchanged. He is m this manner 
most likely to increase both the quantity and value of that produce, 
and consequently of his own share of it, or of his own revenue. 

But a company of merchants are, it seems, incapable of considering 
themselves as sovereigns, even after they have become such. Trade, 
or buying in order to sell again, they still consider as their principal 
business, and by a strange absurdity, regard the character of the sove- 
reign as but an appendix to that of the merchant, as something which 
ought to be made subservient to it, or by means of which they may be 
enabled to buy cheaper in India, and thereby to sell with a better profit 
in Europe. They endeavoured for this purpose to keep out as much as 
possible all competitors from the market of the countries which are 
subject to their government, and consequently to reduce, at least, some 
some part of the surplus produce of those countries to what is barely 
sufficient for supplying their own demand, or to what they can expect 
to sell in Europe with such a profit as they may think reasonable. 
Their mercantile habits draw them in this manner, almost necessarily, 
though perhaps insensibly, to prefer upon all ordinary occasions the little 
and transitory profit of the monopolist to the great and permanent 
revenue of the sovereign, and would gradually lead them to treat the 
countries subject to their government nearly as the Dutch treat the 
Moluccas. It IS the interest of the East India Company, considered as 
sovereigns, that the European goods which are carried to the Indian 
dominions, should be sold there as cheap as possible ; and that the 
Indian goods which are brought from thence, should bring there as 
good a price, or should be sold there as dear as possible. But the 
reverse of this is their interest as merchants. As sovereigns, their 
interest is exactly the same with that of the country which they govern. 
As merchants, their interest is directly opposite to that interest. 

I But if the genius of such a government, even as to what concerns 
'^its direction in Europe, is in this manner essentially and perhaps incu- 
rably faulty, that of its administration in India is still more so. That 
administration is necessarily composed of a council of merchants, a 
profession no doubt extremely respectable, but which in no country 
in the wqrld carries along with it that sort of authority which 
naturally overawes the people, and without force commands their willing 
obedience. Such a council can command obedience only by the mil;- 
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« much as possible all rivals from the particular market where they 
keep their shop. 1 he genius of the administration, therefore, so far as 
concerns the trade of the company, is the same as that of the direction. 
It tends to make government subservient to the interest of monopoly, 
and consequently to stunt the natural growth of some parts at least 
of the surplus produce of the country to what is barely sufficient for 
answering the demand of the company. 

V All th e members of the administration, besides, trade more or less 
upon thw'own account, and it is in vain to prohibit them from doing 
so. Nothing can be more completely foolish than to expect that the 
clerks of a great counting-house at ten thousand miles distance, and 
consequently almost quite out of sight, should, upon a simple order 
from their masters, give up at once doing any sort of business upon 
their own account, abandon for ever all hopes of making a foi tune, of 
which they have the means in their hands, and content themselves 
with the moderate salaries which those masters allow them, and which, 
moderate as they are, can seldom be Augmented, being commonly as 
large as the real profits of the company trade can afiord. In such cir- 
cumstances, to prohibit the servants of the company from trading upon 
their own account, can have scarce any other effect than to enable the 
superior servants, under pretence of executing their master’s order, to 
oppress such of the inferior ones as have had the misfortune to fall 
under their displeasure. The servants naturally endeavour to establish 
the same monopoly m favour of their own private trade as of the public 
trade of the company. If they are suffered to act as they could wish, 
they will establish this monopoly openly and directly, by fairly prohi- 
biting all other people from trading in the articles in which they choose 
to deal; and this, perhaps, is the best and least oppressive way ot 
establishing it. But if by an order from Europe they are prohibited 
from doing this, they will, notwithstanding, endeavour to establish a 
monopoly of the same kind, secretly and indirectly, in a way which is 
much more destructive to the country. They will employ the whole 
authority of government, and pervert the administration of justice, in 
order to harass and ruin those who interfere with them in any branch 
of commerce which, by means of agents, either concealed, or at least 
not publicly avowed, they may choose to carry on. But the private 
trade of the servants will naturally extend to a much greater variety ol 
articles than the public trade of the company. The public trade of the 
company extends no further than the trade with Europe, and compre 
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hends a part only of the foreign trade of the country. But the private 
trade of the servants may extend to all the different branches both of 
its inland and foreign trade. The monopoly of the company can 
tend only to stunt the natural growth of that part of the surplus 
produce which, in the case of a free trade, would be exported to 
Europe. That of the servants tends to stunt the natural growth 
of every part of the produce in which they choose to deal, of what 
is destined for home consumption, as well as of what is destined 
for exportation; and consequently to degrade the cultivation of the 
whole country, and to lediKO ^he number of its inhabitants. It tends 
to reduce the quantity of every sort of produce, even that of the neces- 
saiies of life, whenever the servants of the company choose to deal in 
them, to what those servants can both afford to buy and cN-pect to sell 
with such a profit as may please them. 

From the nature of their situation, too, the servants must be more 
disposed to support with rigorous seventy their own interest against 
that of the country which they govern, than their masters can be to 
support theirs. The country belongs to their masters, who cannot 
avoid having some regard for the interest of what belongs to them. 
But it does not belong to the servants. The real interest of their mas- 
ters, if they were capable of understanding it, is the same with that of 
the country,* and it is from ignorance chiefly, and the meanness of 
mercantile prejudice, that they ever oppress it. But the real interest 
of the servants is by no means the same with that of the country, and 
the most perfect information would not necessarily put an end to their 
oppressions. The regulations, accordingly, which have been sent out 
from Europe, though they have been frequently weak, have upon most 
occasions been well-meaning. More intelligence, and perhaps less 
good meaning, has sometimes appeared by those established by the 
servants in India. It is a very singular government, in which everjr 
member of the administration wishes to get out of the country, and 
consequently to have done with the government as soon as he caiij 
■and to whose inteiest, the day after he has left it, and carried his whole 
Tbrtune with him, it is perfectly indifferent though the wlmle county 
was swallowed up by an earthquake. 

* I mean not, however, by anything which I have here said, to throw 
any odious imputation upon the general character of the servants of 
the East India Company, and much less upon that of any particular 
persons. It is the system of government, the situation in which they 
are placed, that I mean to censure ; not the character of those who 
have acted in it. They acted as their situation naturally directed, and 
they who have clamoured the loudest against them would, probably, 

* The interest of every proprietor of India Stock, however, is by no means the same with 
that of the country in the government pf which his vote gives him some influence. Set 
Book V., Chap, i., Part 3rd. 
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not have acted better themselves. In war and negotiation, the coun- 
cils of Madras and Calcutta have upon several occasions conducted 
themselves with a resolution and decisive wisdom which would have 
done honour to the senate of Rome in the best days of that republic. 
The members of those councils, however, had been bred to professions 
very different from war and politics. But their situation alone, without 
education, experience, or even example, seems to have formed in them 
all at once the gi eat qualities which it required, and to have inspireil 
them both with abilities and virtues which they themselves could not 
well know that they possessed. If upon some occasions, therefore, it 
has animated them to actions of magnanimity which could not well 
have been expected from them, we should not wonder if upon others it 
has prompted them to exploits of soinewhat a different nature. 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are nuisances in every respect ; 
always more or less inconvenient to the countries in which they are 
established, and destructive to those which have the misfortune to fall 
under their government. 


Chap. VIII . — Conclusion of the Mercantile System, 

Though the encouragement of exportation, and the discouragement 
of importation, are the two great engines by which the mercantile sys- 
tem proposes to enrich every country, yet with regard to some par- 
ticular commodities, it seems to follow an opposite plan: to discourage 
exportation, and to encourage importation. Its ultimate object, how- 
ever, it pretends, is always the same, — to enrich the country by an 
advantageous balance of trade. It discourages the exportation of the 
materials of manufacture and of the instruments of trade, in order to 
give our own workmen an advantage, and to enable them to undersell 
those of other nations in all foreign markets, and by restraining, in 
this manner, the exportation of a few commodities, of no great price, it 
proposes to occasion a much greater and more valuable exportation of 
others. It encourages the importation of the materials of manufacture, 
in order that our own people may be enabled to work them up more 
cheaply, and thereby prevent a greater and more valuable importation 
of the manufactured commodities. I do not observe, at least in our 
statute book, any encouragement given to the importation of the 
instruments of trade. When manufactures have advanced to a certain 
pitch of greatness, the fabrication of the instruments of trade becomes 
itself the object of a great number of very important manufactures. 
To give any particular encouragement to the importation of such 
instruments would interfere too much with the interest of those manu- 
factures. Such importation, therefore, instead of being encouraged 
has frequently been prohibited. Thus the importation of wool cardfc 
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except from Ireland, or when brought in as wreck or prize goods, was 
prohibited by the 3rd of Edward IV. ; which prohibition was renewed 
by the 39th of Queen Elizabeth, and has been continued and rendered 
perpetual by subsequent laws. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture has sometimes been 
encouraged by an exemption from the duties to which other goods are 
subject, and sometimes by bounties given. 

The importation of sheep’s wool from several different countries, of 
cotton wool from all countries, of undressed flax, of the greater part of 
dying drugs, of the greater part of undressed hides from Ireland or the 
British colonies, of seal skins from the British Greenland fishery, of 
pig and bar iron from the British colonies, as well as of several other 
materials of manufacture, has been encouraged by an exemption from 
all duties, if properly entered at the custom-house. The pnvate inte- 
rests of our merchants and manufacturers may, perhaps, have extorted 
from the legislature these exemptions, as well as the greater part of 
our other commercial regulations. They are, however, perfectly just 
and reasonable, and if, consistently with the necessities of the state, 
they could be extended to all the other materials of manufacture, the 
public would certainly be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, however, has in some cases 
extended these exemptions a good deal beyond what can justly be con- 
sidered as the rude materials of their work. By the 24 Geo. II. chap. 
46, a small duty of only one penny the pound was imposed upon the 
importation of foreign brown linen yarn, instead of much higher duties 
to which it had been subjected before, viz., of sixpence the pound upon 
sail yarn, of one shilling the pound upon all French and Dutch yam, 
and of two pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence upon the hundred- 
weight of all spruce or Muscovia yarn. But our manufacturers were 
not long satisfied with this reduction. By the 29th of the same king, 
chap. 15, the same law which gave a bounty upon the exportation of 
British and Irish linen of which the price did not exceed eighteen-pence 
the yard, even this small duty upon the importation of brown linen 
yarn was taken away. In the different operations, however, which are 
necessary for the preparation of linen yarn, a good deal more industry 
is employed, than in the subsequent operation of preparing linen cloth 
from linen yarn. To say nothing of the industry of the flax-growers 
and flax-dressers, three or four spinners, at least, are necessary, in order 
t® keep one weaver in constant employment ; and more than four-fifths 
of the whole quantity of labour necessary for the preparation of linen 
cloth, is employed in that of linen yarn ; but our spinners are poor 
people, women commonly scattered about in all different parts of the 
country, without support or protection. It is not by the sale of their 
work, but by that of the complete work of the weavers, that our great 
master manufacturers make their profits. As it is their interest to sell 
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the complete manufacture as dear, so is it to buy the materials as cheap 
as possible. By extorting from the legislature bounties upon the export- 
ation of their own linen, high duties upon the importation of all foreign 
linen, and a total prohibition of the home consumption of some sorts of 
French linen, they endeavour to sell their own goods as dear as possible. 
By encouraging the importation of foreign linen yarn, and thereby 
bringing it into competition with that which is made by our own people, 
they endeavour to buy the work of the poor spinners as cheap as 
possible. They are as intent to keep down the wages of their own 
weavers as the earnings of the poor spinners, and it is by no means for 
the benefit of the workman that they endeavour either to raise the 
price of the complete work, or to lower that of the rude materials. It 
is the industry which is carried on for the benefit of the rich and the 
powerful that is principally encouraged by our mercantile system. 
That which is carried on for the benefit of the poor and the indigent, 
is too often either neglected or oppressed. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of linen, and the exemption 
from duty upon the impoitation of foreign yarn, which were granted 
only for fifteen years, but continued by two different prolongations, 
expire with the end of the session of parliament which shall immedi- 
ately follow the 24th of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the importation of the materials of 
manufacture by bounties, has been principally confined to such as were 
imported from our American plantations. 

The first bounties of this kind were those granted about the begin- 
ning of the present century, upon the importation of naval stores from 
America. Under this denomination were comprehended timber fit for 
masts, yards, and bowsprits ; hemp, tar, pitch, and turpentine. The 
bounty, however, of one pound the ton upon mastmg-timber, and that 
of six pounds the ton upon hemp, were extended to such as should be 
imported into England from Scotland. Both these bounties continued 
without any variation, at the same rate, till they were severally allowed 
to expire ; that upon hemp, on the ist of January, 1741, and that upon 
masting-timber at the end of the session of parliament immediately 
following the 24th June, 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, pitch, and turpentine 
underwent, during their continuance, several alterations. Originally 
that upon tar was four pounds the ton ; that upon pitch the same ; and 
that upon turpentine, three pounds the ton. The bounty of four pounds 
the ton upon tar was afterwards confined to such as had been prepared 
in a particular manner ; that upon other good, clean, and merchantable 
tar, was reduced to two pounds four shillings the ton. The bounty 
upon pitch was likewise reduced to one pound ; and that upon turpen- 
tine to one pound ten shillings the ton. 

The second bounty upon the importation of any of the materials of 
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manufacture, according to the order of time, was that granted by the 
2 1 Geo. 1 1 , chap. 30, upon the importation of indigo from the British 
plantations. When the plantation indigo was worth three-fourths of 
the price of the best French indigo, it was by this act entitled to a 
bounty of sixpence the pound. This bounty, which, like most others,, 
was granted only for a limited time, was continued for several pro- 
longations, but was reduced to fourpence the pound. It was allowed 
to expire with the end of the session of parliament which followed the 
25th Maich, 1781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that granted (much about the 
time that we were beginning sometimes to court and sometimes to 
quarrel with our American colonies) by the 4 Geo. III. chap. 26, upon 
the importation of hemp or undressed flax from the British plantations. 
This bounty was granted for twenty-one yeais, from the 24th June, 
1764, to the 24th June, 1785. For the first seven years it was to be at 
the rate of eight pounds the ton, for the second at six pounds, and for 
the third at four pounds. It was not extended to Scotland, of which 
the climate (although hemp is sometimes raised there in small 
quantities and of an inferior quality), is not very fit for that produce. 
Such a bounty upon the importation of Scotch flax into England would 
have been too great a discouragement to the native produce of the 
southern part of the United Kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that granted by the 5 Geo. III. 
chap. 45, upon the importation of wood from America. It was granted 
for nine years, from the ist January, 1766, to the 1st January, 1775. 
During the first three years, it was to be for every hundred and twenty 
good deals, at the rate of one pound ; and for every load containing 
fifty cubic feet of other squared timber at the rate of twelve shillings. 
F or the second three years, it was for deals to be at the rate of fifteeh 
shillings, and for other squared timber at the rate of eight shillings ; 
and for the third three years, it was for deals at the rate of ten shillings, 
and for other squared timber at the rate of five shillings. 

The fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted by the 9 Geo. III. 
chap. 38, upon the importation of raw silk from the British plantations. 
It was granted fot twenty-one years, from the ist January, 1770, to the 
1st January, 1791. For the first seven years it was to be at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds for every hundred pounds value ; for the second, at 
twenty pounds ; and for the third, at fifteen pounds. The management 
of the silkworm, and the preparation of silk, requires so much hand 
labour, and labour is so very dear in North America, that even this 
great bounty, I have been informed, was not likely to produce any 
very considerable effect. 

The sixth bounty of this kind, was that granted by ii Geo. III. chap. 
50, for the importation of pipe, hogshead, and barrel staves and heading, 
from the British plantations. It was granted for nine years, from ist 
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January, 1772, to the ist January, lySr. For the first three years, it 
was for a certain quantit)rof each, to be at the rate of six pounds ; for 
the second three years, at four pounds ; and for the third three years, 
at two pounds. 

• The seventh and last bounty of this kind, was that granted by the 
19 Geo. III. chap. 37, upon the importation of hemp from Ireland. It 
was granted in the same manner as that for the importation of hemp 
and undressed flax from America, for twenty-one years, from the 24th 
June, 1779, to the 24th June, 1800. This term is divided, likewise, into 
three periods of seven years each ; and in each of those periods, the 
rate of the Irish bounty is the same with that of the American. It 
does not, however, like the American bounty, extend to the importation 
of undressed flax. It would have been too great a discouragement to 
the cultivation of that plant in Great Britain. When this last bounty 
was granted, the British and Irish legislatures were not in much better 
humour with one another, than the British and American had been 
before. But this boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has been granted 
under more fortunate auspices than all those to America. 

The same commodities upon which we thus gave bounties, when 
imported from America, were subjected to considerable duties when 
imported from any other country. The interest of our American 
colonies was regarded as the same with that of the mother country. 
Their wealth was considered as our wealth. Whatever money was 
sent out to them, it was said, came all back to us by the balance of 
trade, and we could never become a farthing the poorer by any expense 
which we could lay out upon them. They were our own in every 
respect, and it is an expense laid out upon the improvement of our 
own property, and for the profitable employment of our own people. 
It is unnecessary, I apprehend, at present to say anything further in 
order to expose the folly of a system which fatal experience has now 
sufficiently exposed. Had our American colonies really been a part of 
Great Britain, those bounties might have been considered as bounties 
upon production, and would still have been liable to all the objections 
to which such bounties are liable, but to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture is sometimes dis- 
couraged by absolute prohibition, and sometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more successful than any other 
class of workmen in persuading the legislature that the prosperity of 
the nation depended upon the success and extension of their particular 
business. They have not only obtained a monopoly against the con- 
sumers by an absolute prohibition of importing woollen cloths from 
any foreign country, but they have likewise obtained another mono- 
poly against the sheep farmers and the growers of wool by a similar 
prohibition of the exportation of live sheep and wool. The severity of 
many of the laws which have been enacted for the security of the 
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revenue is very justly complained of, as imposing heavy penalties upon 
actions which, antecedent to the statutes that declared them to be 
crimes, had always been understood to be innocent. But the cruellest 
of our revenue laws, I will venture to affirm, are mild and gentle in 
comparison to some of those which the clamour of our merchants and 
manufacturers has extorted from the legislature, for the support of their 
own absurd and oppressive monopolies. Like the laws of Draco, these 
laws may be said to be all written in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3, the exporter of sheep, lambs, or 
rams, was for the first offence to forfeit all his goods for ever, to suffer a 
year’s imprisonment, and then to have his left hand cut off in a market 
town upon a market day, to be there nailed up ; and for the second 
offence to be adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To 
prevent the breed of our sheep from being propagated in foreign 
countries seems to have been the object of this law. By the 13th and 
14th of Charles II. chap. 18, the exportation of wool was made felony, 
and the exporter subjected to the same penalties and forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it is to be hoped that 
neither of these statutes was ever executed. The first of them, how- 
ever, so far as I know, has never been directly repealed, and Serjeant 
Hawkins seems to consider it as still in force. It may however, perhaps, 
be considered as virtually repeated by the 12th of Charles II. chap. 32, 
sect. 3, which, without expressly taking away the penalties imposed by 
former statutes, imposes a new penalty, viz., that of twenty shillings for 
every sheep exported, or attempted to be exported, together with the 
forfeiture of the sheep and of the owner’s share of the ship. The 
second of them was expressly repealed by the 7th and 8th of William 
III. chap. 28, sec. 4. By which it is declared that, ‘Whereas the 
‘statute of the 13th and 14th of King Charles II. made against the 
‘ exportation of wool, among other things in the said act mentioned, 
‘ doth enact the same to be deemed felony ; by the severity of which 
‘ penalty the prosecution of offenders hath not been so effectually put in 
* execution. Be it therefore enacted by the authority foresaid, that so 
‘ much of the said act, which relates to the making the said offence 
‘ felony, be repealed and made void.’ 

The penalties, however, which are either imposd by this milder 
statute, or which, though imposed by foimer statutes, are not repealed 
by this one, are still sufficiently severe. Besides the forfeiture of the 
goods, the exporter incurs the penalty of three shillings for every pound 
weight of wool either exported or attempted to be exported ; that is, 
about four or five times the value. Any merchant or other person con- 
victed of this offence, is disabled from requiring any debt or account 
belonging to him from any factor or other person. Let his fortune be 
what it will, whether he is or is not able to pay those heavy penalties, 
the law means to min him completely. But as the morals of the great 
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body of the people are not yet so corrupt as those of the contrivers 
of this statute, I have not heard that any advantage has ever been 
taken of this clause. If the person convicted of this olfence is not 
able to pay the penalties within three months after judgment, he is to 
be transported for seven years, and if he returns before the expiration 
of that term, he is liable to the pains of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
The owner of the ship, knowing this offence, forfeits all his interest in 
the ship and furniture. The master and mariners, knowing this offence, 
forfeit all their goods and chattels, and suffer three months imprisonment. 
By a subsequent statute the master suffers six months imprisonment. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole inland commerce of wool 
is laid under very burdensome and oppressive restrictions. It cannot 
be packed in any box, barrel, cask, case, chest, or any other package, 
but only in packs of leather or pack-cloth, on which must be marked 
on the outside the words wool or yarn, in large letters not less than 
three inches long, on pain of forfeiting the same and the package, and 
three shillings for every pound weight, to be paid by the owner or 
packer. It cannot be loaden on any horse or cart, or carried by land 
within five miles of the coast, but between sun-rising and sun-setting, 
on pain of forfeiting the same, the horses and carriages. The hundred 
next adjoining to the sea coast, out of or through which the wool is 
carried or exported, forfeits twenty pounds, if the wool is under the 
value of ten pounds ; and if of greater value, then treble that value, 
together with treble costs, to be sued for within the year. The execu- 
tion to be against any two of the inhabitants, whom the sessions must 
reimburse by an assessment on the other inhabitants, as in the case of 
robbery. And if any person compounds with the hundred for less than 
this penalty, he is to be imprisoned for five years ; and any other 
person may prosecute. These regulations take place through the 
whole kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kent and Sussex the restrictions 
are still more troublesome. Every owner of wool within ten miles of 
the sea coast must give an account in writing three days after shearing 
to the next officer of the customs, of the number of his fleeces and of 
the places where they are lodged. And before he removes any part 
of them he must give the like notice of the number and weight of the 
fleeces, and of the name and abode of the person to whom they are 
sold, and of the place to which it is intended they should be carried. 
No person within fifteen miles of the sea, in the said counties, can buy 
any wool before he enters into bond to the king that no part of the 
wool which he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any other person 
within fifteen miles of the sea. If any wool is found carrying towards 
the sea-side in the said counties, unless it has been entered and secu- 
rity giveit as aforesaid, it is forfeited, and the qffender also forfeits three 
shillings for ovory pound weight, Jf Rtjy person lays any wool, not 
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entered as aforesaid, within fifteen miles of the sea, it must be seized 
and forfeited ; and if, after such seisure, any person shaH claim the 
same, he must give security to the exchequer, that if he is cast upon 
trial he shall pay treble costs, besides all other penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposed upon the inland trade, the coast- 
ing trade, we may believe, cannot be left very free. Every owner of 
wool who carrieth or causeth to be carried any wool to any port or place 
on the sea coast, in order to be from thence transported by sea to any 
other place or port on the coast, must first cause an entry thereof to be 
made at the port from whence it is intended to be conveyed, containing 
the weight, marks, and number of the packages, before he brings the same 
within five miles of that port, on pain of forfeiting the same, and also the 
horses, carts, and other carriages ; and also of suffering and forfeiting, 
as by the other laws in force against the exportation of wool. This 
law, however (i William III. chap. 32), is so very indulgent as to 
declare, that ‘this shall not hinder any person from carrying his wool 
‘ home from the place of shearing, though it be within five miles of the 

* sea, provided that in ten days after shearing, and before he remove the 

* wool, he do under his hand certify to the next officer of the customs, 
‘ the true number of fleeces, and where it is housed ; and do not remove 
‘ the same, without certifying to such officer under his hand, his inten- 
‘ tion so to do, three days before.' Bond must be given that the wool 
to be carried coast-ways is to be landed at the particular port for which 
it is entered outwards ; and if any part of it is landed without the 
presence of an officer, not only the forfeiture of the wool is incurred as 
in other goods, but the usual additional penalty of three shillings for 
every pound weight is likewise incurred. 

Our woollen manufacturers, in order to justify their demand of such 
extraordinary restrictions and regulations, confidently asserted, that 
English wool was of a peculiar quality, superior to that of any other 
country ; that the wool of other countries could not, without some mix- 
ture of it, be wrought up into any tolerable manufacture ; that fine 
cloth could not be made without it ; that England, therefore, if the ex- 
portation of it could be totally prevented, could monopolize to herself 
almost the whole woollen trade of the world ; and thus, having no 
rivals, could sell at what price she pleased, and in a short time acquire 
the most incredible degree of wealth by the most advantageous balance 
of trade. This doctrine, like most other doctrines which are confidently 
asserted by any considerable number of people, was, and still continues 
to be, most implicitly believed by a much greater number ; by almost 
all those who are either unacquainted with the woollen 'trade, or who 
have not made particular inquiries. It is, however, so perfectly false 
that English wool is in any respect necessary for the making of fine 
cloth, that it is altogether unfit for it Fine cloth is made altogether of 
Spaniih wool, English WQOl c^nqt be eygq gq tpixe^ with Sp^ish 
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wool as to enter into the composition without spoiling and degrading, 
in some degree, the fabric of the cloth. 

It has been shown in the forpgoing part of this work, that the effect 
of these regulations has been to depress the price of English wool, 
not only below what it naturally would be in the present times, but very 
much below what it actually was in the time of Edward III. The price 
of Scots wool, when in consequence of the union it became subject to 
the same regulations, is said to have fallen about one half. It is ob- 
served by the very accurate and intelligent author of the Memoirs of 
Wool, the Reverend Mr. John Smith, that the price of the best English 
wool in England is generally below what wool of a very inferior quality 
commonly sells for in the market of Amsterdam. To depress the price 
of this commodity below what may be called its natural and proper 
price, was the avowed purpose of those fiscal regulations ; and there 
seems to be no doubt of their having produced the effect that was 
expected from them. 

This reduction of price, it may perhaps be thought, by discouraging 
the growing of wool, must have reduced very much the annual produce 
of that commodity, though not below what it formerly was, yet below 
what, in the present state of things, it probably would have been, had 
it, in consequence of an open and free market, been allowed to rise to 
the natural and proper price. I am, however, disposed to believe, that 
the quantity of the annual produce cannot have been much, though it 
may perhaps have been a little affected by these regulations. The 
growing of wool is not the chief purpose for which the sheep farmer 
employs his industry and stock. He expects his profit, not so much 
from the price of the fleece, as from that of the carcase ; and the 
average or ordinary price of the latter, must even, in many cases, make 
up to him whatever deficiency there may be in the average or ordinary 
price of the former. It has been observed in the foregoing part of this 
work, that ‘ Whatever regulations tend to sink the price, either of wool 
‘ or of raw hides, below what it naturally would be, must, in an im- 
‘ proved and cultivated country, have some tendency to raise the price 
‘ of butcheris-meat. The price both of the great and small cattle which 
‘ are fed on improved and cultivated land, must be sufficient to pay the 
‘ rent which the landlord, and the profit which the farmer has reason to 
‘expect from improved and cultivated land. If it is not, they will soon 
‘ cease to feed them. Whatever part of this price, therefore, is not 

* paid by the wool and the hide, must be paid by the carcase. The 
‘ less there is paid for the one, the more must be paid for the other. In 

* what manner this price is to be divided upon the different parts of the 
‘beast, is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, provided it is all paid 
‘to them. In an improved and cultivated country, therefore, their 

interest as landlords and farmers cannot be much affected by such 
‘ regulations, though their interest as consumers may, by the rise in the 
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* price of provisions.' According to this reasoning, therefore, this de- 
gradation in the price of wool is not likely, in an improved and culti- , 
vated country, to occasion any diminution in the annual produce of 
that commodity ; except so far as, by raising the price of mutton, it 
may somewhat diminish the demand for, and consequently the produc- 
tion of, that particular species of butcher’s-meat. Its effect, however, 
even in this way, it is probable, is not very considerable. 

But though its effect upon the quantity of the annual produce may 
not have been very considerable, its effect upon the quality, it may per- 
haps be thought, must necessarily have been very great. The degra- 
dation in the quality of English wool, if not below what it was in for- 
mer times, yet below what it naturally would have been in the present 
state of improvement and cultivation, must have been, it may perhaps 
be supposed, very nearly in proportion to the degradation of price. 
As the quality depends upon the breed, upon the pasture, and upon the 
management and cleanliness of the sheep, during the whole progress 
of the growth of the fleece, the attention to these circumstances, it may 
naturally enough be imagined, can never be greater than in proportion 
to the recompense which the price of the fleece is likely to make for 
the labour and expense which that attention requires. It happens, 
however, that the goodness of the fleece depends, m a great measure, 
upon the health, growth, and bulk of the animal ; the same attention 
which is necessary for the improvement of the carcase is, in some res- 
pects, sufficient for that of the fleece. Notwithstanding the degrada- 
tion of price, English wool is said to have been improved considerably 
during the course even of the present century. The improvement 
might perhaps have been greater if the price had been better j but the 
lowness of price, though it may have obstructed, yet certainly it has not 
altogether prevented that improvement. 

The violence of these regulations, therefore, seems to have affected 
neither the quantity nor the quality of the annual produce of wool so 
much as it might have been expected to do (though I think it probable 
that it may have affected the latter a good deal more than the former); 
and the interest of the growers of wool, though it must have been hurt 
in some degree, seems, upon the whole, to have been much less hurt 
than could well have been imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not justify the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the exportation of wool But they will fully justify the imposi- 
tion of a considerable tax upon that exportation. 

To hurt in any degree the interest of any one order of citizens, for 
no other purpose but to promote that of some other, is evidently con- 
trary to that justice and equality of treatment which the sovereign owes 
to all the different orders of his subjects. But the prohibition certainly 
hurts, in some degree, the interest of the growers of wool, for no other 
purpose but to promote that of the manufacturers. 



of tbe growers somewhat less than the prohibition, because it would not 
probably lower the price of wool quite so much. It would afford a 
sufficient advantage to the manufacturer, because, though he might not 
buy his wool altogether so cheap as under the prohibition, he would 
still buy it at least five or ten shillings cheaper than any foreign manu- 
facturer could buy it, besides saving the freight and insurance, which 
the other would be obliged to pay. It is scarce possible to devise a tax 
which could produce any considerable revenue to the sovereign, and at 
the same time occasion so little inconveniency to anybody. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the penalties which guard it, 
does not prevent the exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 
known, in great quantities. The great difference between the price in 
the home and that in the foreign market, presents such a temptation to 
smuggling, that all the rigour of the law cannot prevent it. This ille- 
gal exportation is advantageous to nobody but the smuggler. A legal 
exportation subject to a tax, by affording a revenue to the sovereign, 
and thereby saving the imposition of some other perhaps more burden- 
some and inconvenient taxes, might prove advantageous to all the dif- 
ferent subjects of the state. 

The exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s clay, supposed to be 
necessary for preparing and cleansing the woollen manufactures, has 
been subjected to nearly the same penalties as the exportation of wool. 
Even tobacco-pipe clay, though acknowledged to be different from 
fuller’s clay, yet, on account of their resemblance, and because fuller’s 
clay might sometimes be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, has been laid 
under the same prohibitions and penalties. 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7, the exportation not only 
of raw hides, but of tanned leather, except in the shape of boots, shoes, 
or slippers, was prohibited ; and the law gave a monopoly to our boot- 
makers and shoemakers, not only against our graziers, but against our 
tanners. By subsequent statutes, our tanners have got themselves ex- 
empted from this monopoly, upon paying a small tax of only one shil- 
ling on the hundredweight of tanned leather, weighing one hundred 
and twelve pounds. They have obtained likewise the drawback of two- 
thirds of the excise duties imposed upon their commodity, even when 
exported without further manufacture. All manufactures of leather 
may be exported duty free ; and the exporter is besides entitled to the 
drawback of the whole duties of excise. Our graziers still continue 
subject to the old monopoly. Graziers separated from one another, and 
dispersed through all the different comers of the country, cannot with- 
out great difficulty, combine together for the purpose either of imposing 
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monopolies upon their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themselves from 
such as may have been imposed upon them by other people. 
Manufacturers of all kinds, collected together in numerous bodies in 
all great cities, easily can. Even the horns of cattle are prohibited to 
be exported ; and the two insignificant trades of the horner and comb- 
maker enjoy, in this respect, a monopoly against the graziers. 

Restraints, either by prohibitions or by taxes, upon the exportation 
of goods which are partially, but not completely manufactured, are 
not peculiar to the manufacture of leather. As long as anything 
remains to be done in order to fit any commodity for immediate use 
and consumption, our manufacturers think that they themselves ought 
to have the doing of it. Woollen yam and worsted are prohibited to 
be exported under the same penalties as wool. Even white cloths are 
subject to a duty upon exportation, and our dyers have so far obtained 
a monopoly against our clothiers. Our clothiers would probably have 
been able to defend themselves against it, but it happens that the 
greater part of our principal clothiers are themselves likewise dyers. 
Watchcases, clockcases, and dial plates for clocks and watches, have 
been prohibited to be exported. Our clockmakers and watchmakers 
are, it seems, unwilling that the price of this sort of workmanship 
should be raised upon them by the competition of foreigners. 

By some old statutes of Edward III., Henry VIII., and Edward VI., 
the exportation of all metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were alone 
excepted ; probably on account of the great abundance of those metals, 
in the exportation of which, a considerable part of the trade of the 
kingdom m those days consisted. For the encouragement of the mining 
trade, the 5th of William and Mary, chap. 17, exempted from this pro- 
hibition, iron, copper, and mundic metal made from British ore. The 
exportation of all sorts of copper bars, foreign as well as British, was 
afterwards permitted by the 9th and loth of William III. chap. 26. 
The exportation of unmanufactured brass, of what is called gun-metal, 
bell-metal, and shroff-metal, still continues to be prohibited. Brass 
manufactures of all sorts may be exported duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture, where it is not 
altogether prohibited, is in many cases subjected to very consider- 
able duties. 

By the 8th George I. chap 15, the exportation of all goods, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Great Britain, upon which any duties had been 
imposed by former statutes, was rendered duty free. The following 
goods, however, were excepted ; alum, lead, lead ore, tin, tanned 
leather, copperas, coals, wool cards, white woollen cloths, lapis calami- 
naiis, skins of all sorts, glue, coney hair or wool, hares’ wool, hair of all 
sorts, horses, and litharge of lead. If you except horses, all these are 
either materials of manufacture or incomplete manufactures (which 
may be considered as materials for still further manufacture), or instru- 
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merits of trade. This statute leaves them subject to all the old duties 
which had ever been imposed upon them, from the old subsidy and 
one per cent, outwards. 

By the same statute a great number of foreign drugs for dyers’ use, 
are exempted from all duties upon importation. Each of them, how- 
ever, is afterwards subjected to a certain duty, not indeed a very heavy 
one, upon exportation. Our dyers, it seems, while they thought it for 
their inteiest to encourage the importation of those drugs, by an ex- 
emption from all duties, thought it likewise for their interest to throw 
some small discouragement upon their exportation. The avidity, how- 
ever, which suggested this notable piece of mercantile ingenuity most 
probably disappointed itself of its object. It necessarily taught the im- 
porters to be more careful than they might otherwise have been, that their 
importation should not exceed what was necessary for the supply of 
the home market. The home market was at all times likely to be more 
scantily supplied ; the commodities were at all times likely to be some- 
what dearer there than they would have been had the, exportation been 
rendered as free as the importation. 

By the above-mentioned statute, gum senega, or gum arabic, being 
among the enumerated dying drugs, might be imported duty free. 
They were subjected, indeed, to a small poundage duty, amounting 
only to threepence in the hundredweight upon their re-exportation. 
France enjoyed, at that time, an exclusive trade to the country most 
productive of those drugs, that which lies in the neighbourhood of the 
Senegal ; and the British market could not be easily supplied by the 
immediate importation of them from the place of growth. By the 
25th Geo. II., therefore, gum senega was allowed to be imported (con- 
trary to the general dispositions of the act of navigation) from any 
part of Europe. As the law, however, did not mean to encourage this 
species of trade, so contrary to the general principles of the mercantile 
policy of England, it imposed a duty of ten shillings the hundred- 
weight upon such importation, and no part of this duty was to be 
afterwards drawn back upon its exportation. The successful war which 
began in 1755 gave Great Britain the same exclusive trade to those 
countries which France had enjoyed before. Our manufacturers, as 
soon as the peace was made, endeavoured to avail themselves of this 
advantage, and to establish a monopoly in their own favour, both 
against the growers and against the importers of this commodity. By 
the sth Geo. III., therefore, chap. 37, the exportation of gum senega 
from His Majesty’s dominions in Africa was confined to Great Britain, 
and was subjected to all the same restrictions, regulations, forfeitures, 
and penalties, as that of the enumerated commodities of the British 
colonies in America and the West Indies. Its importation, indeed, 
was subjected to a small duty of sixpence the hundredweight, but its 
re-exportation was subjected to the enormous duty of one pound ten 
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shillings the hundredweight. It was the intention of our manufacturers 
that the whole produce of those countries should be imported into 
Great Britain, and in order that they themselves might be enabled to 
buy it at their own price, that no part of it should be exported again, 
but at such an expense as would sufficiently discourage that exporta- 
tion. Their avidity, however, upon this, as well as upon many other 
occasions, disappointed itself of its object This enormous duty pre- 
sented such a temptation to smuggling, that great quantities of this 
commodity were clandestinely exported, probably to all the manufac- 
turing countries of Europe, but particularly to Holland, not only from 
Great Britain but from Africa. Upon this account, by the 14 George 
III. chap. 10, this duty upon exportation was reduced to five shillings 
the ten hundredweight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the old subsidy was levied, 
beaver skins were estimated at six shillings and eightpence a piece, 
and the different subsidies and imposts, which before the year 1 722 
had been laid upon their importation, amounted to one-fifth part of the 
rate, or to sixteen-pence upon each skin ; all of which, except half the 
old subsidy, amounting only to twopence, was drawn back upon ex- 
portation. This duty upon the importation of so important a matenal 
of manufacture had been thought too high, and, in the year 1 722, the 
rate was reduced to two shillings and sixpence, which reduced the 
duty upon importation to sixpence, and of this only one half was to 
be drawn back upon exportation. The same successful war put the 
country most productive of beaver under the dominion of Great Britain, 
and beaver skins being among the enumerated commodities, their ex- 
portation from America was consequently confined to the market of 
Great Britain. Our manufacturers soon bethought themselves of the 
advantage which they might make of this circumstance, and in the 
year 1764, the duty upon the importation of beaver-skin was reduced 
to one penny, but the duty upon exportation was raised to sevenpence 
each skin, without any drawback of the duty upon importation- By 
the same law, a duty of eighteen-pence the pound was imposed upon 
the exportation of beaver-wool or wombs, without making any altera- 
tion in the duty upon the importation of that commodity, which, when 
imported by British and in British shipping, amounted at that time to 
between fourpence and fivepence the piece. 

Coals may be considered both as a material of manufacture and as 
an instrument of trade. Heavy duties, accordingly, have been imposed 
upon their exportation, amounting at present ( 1 783) to more than five 
shillings the ton, or to more than fifteen shillings the chaldron, New- 
castle measure ; which is in most cases more than the original value 
of the commodity at the coal pit, or even at the shipping port for 
exportation. 

The exportation, however, of the instruments of trade, properly so 
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called, is commonly restrained, not by high duties, but by absolute 
probibidons. Thus by the 7th and 8th of William III. chap. 20, sect. 
8, the exportation of frames or engines for knitting gloves or stockings 
is prohibited under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such 
frames or engines so exported, or attempted to be exported, but of 
forty pounds, one half to the king, the other to the person who shall 
inform or sue for the same. In the same manner by the 14th Geo. III. 
chap. 71, the exportation to foreign parts, of any utensils made use of 
in the cotton, linen, woollen and silk manufactures, is prohibited under 
the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such utensils, but of two 
hundred pounds, to be paid by the person who shall offend in this 
manner, and likewise of two hundred pounds to be paid by the master 
of the ship who shall knowingly suffer such utensils to be loaded on 
board his ship. 

When such heavy penalties were imposed upon the exportation of 
the dead instruments of trade, it could not well be expected that the 
living instrument, the artificer, should be allowed to go free. Accord- 
ingly, by the 5 Geo. I. chap. 27, the person who shall be convicted of 
enticing any artificer of or in any of the manufactures of Great Britain, 
to go into any foreign parts, in order to practise or teach his trade, is 
liable for the first offence to be fined in any sum not exceeding one 
hundred pounds, and to three months imprisonment, and until the fine 
shall be paid ; and for the second offence, to be fined in any sum at 
the discretion of the court, and to imprisonment for twelve months, and 
until the fine shall be paid. By the 23 Geo. II. chap. 13, this penalty 
is increased for the first offence to five hundred pounds for every 
artificer so enticed, and to twelve months imprisonment, and until the 
fine shall be paid ; and for the second offence, to one thousand pounds, 
and to two years imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid. 

By the former of those two statutes, upon proof that any person has 
been enticing any artificer, or that any artificer has promised or con- 
tracted to go into foreign parts for the purposes aforesaid, such artificer 
may be obliged to give security at the discretion of the court, that he 
shall not go beyond tne seas, and may be committed to prison until he 
give such security. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, and is exercising or teach- 
ing his trade in any foreign country, upon warning being given to him 
by any of His Majesty’s ministers or consuls abroad, or by one of His 
Majesty’s secretaries of state for the time being, if he does not, within 
six months after such warning, return into this realm, and from thence- 
forth abide and inhabit continually within the same, he is from thence- 
forth declared incapable of taking any legacy devised to him within 
this kingdom, or of being executor or administrator to any person, or 
of taking any lands within this kingdom by descent, devise, or pur- 
chase. He likewise forfeits to the king all his lands, goods and 
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chattels, is declared an alien in every respect, and is put out of the 
king’s protection. 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe how contrary such regula- 
tions are to the boasted liberty of the subject, of which we affect to be 
so very jealous ; but which, in this case, is so plainly sacrificed to the 
futile interests of our merchants and manufacturers. 

The laudable motive of all these regulations, is to extend our own 
manufactures, not by their own improvement, but by the depression of 
those of all our neighbours, and by putting an end, as much as possible, 
to the troublesome competition of such odious and disagreeable rivals. 
Our master manufacturers think it reasonable, that they themselves 
should have the monopoly of the ingenuity of all their countrymen. 
Though by restraining, in some trades, the number of apprentices 
which can be employed at one time, and by imposing the necessity of 
a long apprenticeship m all trades, they endeavour, all of them, to con- 
fine the knowledge of their respective employments to as small a 
number as possible : they are unwilling, however, that any part of this 
small number should go abroad to instruct foreigners. 

Consumption 1$ the sole end and purpose of all production ; and the 
interest of the producer ought to be attended to, only so far as it may 
be necessary for promoting that of the consumer. The maxim is so 
perfectly self-evident, that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it. 
But in the mercantile system, the interest of the consumer is almost 
constantly sacrificed to that of the producer ; and it seems to consider 
production, and not consumption, as the ultimate end and object of all 
industry and commerce. 

In the restraints upon the importation of all foreign commodities 
which can come into competition with those of our own growth or 
manufacture, the interest of the home-consumer is evidently sacrificed 
to that of the producer. It is altogether for the benefit of the latter, 
that the former is obliged to pay that enhancement of price which this 
monopoly almost always occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the pioduccr that bounties are 
granted upon the exportation of some of liis pi eductions. The home- 
consumer is obliged to pay, fiist, the ta\ which is necessary for paying 
the bounty, and secondly, he must pay the still greater tax w'hich neces- 
sarily arises from the enhancement of the price of the commodity 
in the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Portugal, the consumer is 
prevented by high duties from purchasing of a neighbouring country a 
commodity which our own climate does not produce, but is obliged to 
purchase it of a distant country, though it is acknowledged that the 
commodity of the distant country is of a worse quality than that of the 
near one. The home-consumer is obliged to submit to this inconve- 
Diency, in order that the producer may import into the distant country 
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some of his productions upon more advantageous terms than he would 
otherwise have been allowed to do. The consumer, too, is obliged to 
pay whatever enhancement in the price of those very productions this 
forced exportation may occasion in the home market. 

But in the system of laws which has been established for the 
management of our American and West Indian colonies, the interest 
of the home-consumer has been sacrificed to that of the producer with 
a more extravagant profusion than in all our other commercial regula- 
tions. A great empire has been established for the sole purpose of 
raising up a nation of customers, who should be obliged to buy from 
the shops of our different producers all the goods with which these 
could supply them. For the sake of that little enhancement of price 
which this monopoly might afford our producers, the home-consumers 
have been burdened with the whole expense of maintaining and 
defending that empire. For this purpose, and for this purpose only, 
in the two last wars more than two hundred millions have been spent, 
and a new debt of more than a hundred and seventy millions has been 
contracted over and above all that had been expended for the same 
purpose in former wars. The interest of this debt alone is not only 
greater than the whole extraordinary profit which, it ever could be 
pretended, was made by the monopoly of the colony trade, but than 
the whole value of that trade, or than the value of the goods, which 
at an average have been annually exported to the colonies. 

It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been the contrivers 
of this whole mercantile system; not the consumers, we may believe, 
whose interest has been entirely neglected, but the producers, whose 
interest has been so carefully attended to; and among this latter class 
our merchants and manufacturers have been by far the principal archi- 
tects. In the mercantile regulations, which have been taken notice of 
in this chapter, the interest of our manufacturers has been most pecu- 
liarly attended to ; and the interest, not so much of the consumers as 
that of some other sets of producers, has been sacrificed to it. 


Chap. IX. — Of the Agricvltural Systems, or of those Systems of 
Political Economy which represent the Produce of Land as either 
the sole or the principal Source of the Revenue and Wealth of every 
Country. 

The agncultural systems of political economy will not require so long 
an explanation as that which I have thought it necessary to bestow 
upon the mercantile or commercial system. 

That system which represents the produce of land as the sole source 
of the revenue and wealth of every country has, so far as I know, never 
been adopted by any nation, and it at present exists only in the specu- 
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lations of a few ^en of great learning and ingenuity in France. It 
would not, sur^foe worth while to examine at great length the errors 
of a system which never has done, and probably never will do, any 
harm in any part of the world. I shall endeavour to explain, however, 
as distinctly as I can, the outlines of this very ingenious system. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Louis XIV., was a man of 
probity, of great industry and knowledge of detail ; of great experience 
and acuteness in the examination of public accounts, and of abilities, 
in short, every way fitted for introducing method and good order into 
the collection and expenditure of the public revenue. That minister 
had unfortunately embraced all the prejudices of the mercantile sys- 
tem, in its nature and essence a system of restraint and regulation, and 
such as could scarce fail to be agreeable to a laborious and plodding 
man of business, who had been accustomed to regulate the different 
departments of public offices, and to establish the necessary checks 
and controls for confining each to its proper sphere. The industry and 
commerce of a great country he endeavoured to regulate upon the same 
model as the departments of a public office ; and instead of allowing 
every man to pursue his own interest his own way, upon the liberal 
plan of equality, liberty, and justice, he bestowed upon certain branches 
of industry extraordinary privileges, while he laid others under as 
extraordinary restraints. He was not only disposed, like other Euro- 
pean ministers, to encourage more the industry of the towns than that 
of the country ; but, in order to support the industry of the towns, he 
was willing even to depress and keep down that of the country. In 
order to render provisions cheap to the inhabitants of the towns, and 
thereby to encourage manufactures and foreign commerce, he prohi- 
bited altogether the exportation of corn, and thus excluded the inhabit- 
ants of the country from every foreign market for by far the most 
impoitant part of the produce of their industry. This prohibition, 
joined to the restraints imposed by the ancient provincial laws of 
France upon the transportation of com from one province to another, 
and to the arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied upon the 
cultivators in almost all the provinces, discouraged and kept doivn the 
agriculture of that country very much below the state to which it would 
naturally have risen in so very fertile a soil and so very happy a 
climate. This state of discouragement and depression was felt more 
or less in every different part of the country, and many different 
inquiries were set on foot concerning the causes of it. One of those 
causes appeared to be the preference given, by the institutions of 
Mr. Colbert, to the industry of the towns above that of the country. 

If the rod be bent too much one way, says the proverb, in order to 
make it straight you must bend it as much the other. The French 
philosophers, who have proposed the system which represents agricul- 
ture as the sole source of the revenue and wealth of every '•ountry, 
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seem to have adopted this proverbial maxim ; in the plan of 

Mr. Colbert the industry of the towns was certainty ' over-valued in 
comparison with that of the country, so in their system it seems to be 
as certainly under-valued. 

The different orders of people who have ever been supposed to contri- 
bute in any respect towards the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, they divide into three classes. The first is the class of 
the proprietors of land. The second is the class of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they honour with the peculiar 
appellation of the productive class. The third is the class of artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, whom they endeavour to degrade by the 
humiliating appellation of the barren or unproductive clsss. 

The class of proprietors contributes to the annual produce by the 
expense which they may occasionally lay out upon the improvement of 
the land, upon the buildings, drains, enclosures, and other amelior- 
ations, which they may either make or maintain upon it, and by means 
of which the cultivators are enabled, with the same capital, to raise 
a greater produce, and consequently to pay a greater rent. This 
advanced rent may be considered as the interest or profit due to the 
proprietor upon the expense or capital which he thus employs in the 
improvement of his land. Such expenses are in this system called 
ground expenses (depenscs foncicrcs). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual produce by what 
are in this system called the original and annual expenses (depenses 
primitives et depenses annuelles) which they lay out upon the cultiva- 
tion of the land. The original expenses consist in the instruments of 
husbandry, in the stock of cattle, in the seed, and in the maintenance 
of the farmer’s family, servants, and cattle, during at least a great part 
of the first year of his occupancy, or till he can receive some return 
from the land. The annual expenses consist in the seed, in the wear 
and tear of the instruments of husbandry, and in the annual mainten- 
ance of the farmer’s servants and cattle, and of his family too, so far 
as any part of them can be considered as servants employed m culti- 
vation. That part of the produce of the land which remains to him 
after paying the rent, ought to be sufficient, first to replace to him 
within a reasonable time, at least during the term of his occupancy, 
the whole of his original expenses, together with the ordinary profits of 
stock ; and, secondly, to replace to him annually the whole of his annual 
expenses, together likewise with the ordinary profits of stock Those 
two sorts of expenses are two capitals which the farmer employs in 
cultivation ; and unless they are regularly restored to him, together 
with a reasonable profit, he cannot carry on his employment upon a 
level with other employments ; but, from a regard to his own interest, 
must desert it as soon as possible, and seek some other. That part of 
the produce of the land which is thus nece§|iaiy fgr enabling the farmer 
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to continue his business, ought to be considered as a fund sacred to 
cultivation, which if the landlord violates, he necessarily reduces the 
produce of his own land, and in a few years not only disables the farmer 
from paying this racked rent, but from paying the reasonable rent 
which he might otherwise have got for his land. The rent which 
properly belongs to the landlord, is no more than the nett produce 
which remains after paying in the completest manner all the necessary 
expenses which must be previously laid out in order to raise the gross, 
or the whole produce. It is because the labour of the cultivators, over 
and above paying completely all those necessary expenses, affords a nett 
produce of this kind, that this class of people are in this system pecu- 
liarly distinguished by the honourable appellation of the productive 
class. Their original and annual expenses arc for the same reason called, 
in this system, productive expenses, because, over and above replacing 
their own value, tliey will occasion the annual reproduction of this 
nett produce. 

The ground expenses, as they are called, or what the landlord lays 
out upon the improvement of his land, are in this system too honoured 
with the appellation of productive expenses. Till the whole of those ex- 
penses, together with the ordinary profits of stock, have been completely 
repaid to him by the advanced rent which he gets from his land, that 
advanced rent ought to be regarded as sacred and inviolable, both by 
the church and by the king, ought to be subject neither to tithe nor 
to taxation. If it is otherwise, by discouraging the improvement of 
land, the church discourages the future increase of her own tithes, and 
the king the future increase of his own taxes. As in a well-ordered 
state of things, therefore, those ground expenses, over and above re- 
producing in the completest manner their own value, occasion likewise 
after a certain time a reproduction of a nett produce, they are in this 
system considered as productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, however, together with the 
original and the annual expenses of the farmer, are the only three sorts 
of expenses which in this system are considered as productive. All 
other expenses and all other orders of people, even those who in the 
common apprehensions of men are regarded as the most productive, 
are in this account of things represented as altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

Artificers and manufacturers, in particular, whose industry, in the 
common apprehensions of men, increases so much the value of the 
rude produce of land, are in this system represented as a class of 
people altogether barren and unproductive. Their labour, it is smd, 
replaces only the stock which employs them, together with its ordinary 
profits. That stock consists in the materials, tools, and wages, advanced 
to them by their employer, and is the fund destined for their employ* 
ment and ipmiitenance. Its profits are tbo fond destined for tfie 
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maintenance of their employer. Their employer, as he advances to 
them the stock of materials, tools, and wages, necessary for their em- 
ployment, so he advances to himself what is necessary for his own 
maintenance, and this maintenance he generally proportions to the 
profit which he expects to make by the price of their work. Unless its 
price repays to him the maintenance which he advances to himself, as 
well as the materials, tools, and wages which he advances to his work- 
men, it evidently does not repay to him the whole expense which he 
lays out upon it. The profits of manufacturing stock, therefore, are 
not, like the rent of land, a nett produce which remains after completely 
repaying the whole expense which must be laid out in order to obtain 
them. The stock of the fanner yields him a profit as well as that of 
the master manufacturer; and it yields a rent likewise to another 
person, which that of the master manufacturer does not. The expense, 
therefore, laid out in employing and maintaining artificers and manu- 
facturers, does no more than continue, if one may say so, the existence 
of its own value, and does not produce any new value. It is therefore 
altogether a barren and unproductive expense. The expense, on the 
contrary, laid out in employing farmers and country labourers, over 
and above continuing the existence of its own value, produces a new 
value, the rent of the landlord. It is therefore a productive expense. 

Mercantile stock is equally baiien and unproductive with manufac- 
turing stock. It only continues the existence of its own value, without 
producing any new value. Its profits are only the repayment of the 
maintenance which its employer advances to himself during the time 
that he employs it, or till he receives the returns of it ; and they are 
only the repayment of a part of the expense which must be laid out 
in employing it. 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers never adds anything to 
the value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce of the land. 
It adds indeed greatly to the value of some particular parts of it. But 
the consumption which m the meantime it occasions of other parts, is 
precisely equal to the value which it adds to those parts ; so that the 
value of the whole amount is not, at any one moment of time, in the 
least augpnented by it. The person who works the lace of a pair of 
fine ruffles, for example, will sometimes raise the value of perhaps a 
pennyworth of flax to thirty pounds sterling. But though at first sight 
he appears thereby to multiply the value of a part of the rude produce 
about seven thousand and two hundred times, he in reality adds nothing 
to the value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce. The 
working of that lace costs him perhaps two years labour. The thirty 
pounds which he gets for it when it is finished, is no more than the 
repayment of the subsistence which he advances to himself during the 
two years that he is employed about it. The value which, by every 
da)'’s, month’s, or year’s labour, he adds te the flax, does no more than 
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replace the value of his own consumption during that day, month, or 
year. At no moment of time, therefore, does he add anything to the 
value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce of the land : 
the portion of that produce which he is continually consuming, being 
always equal to the value which he is continually producing. The 
extreme poverty of the greater part of the persons employed in this 
expensive, though trifling manufacture, may satisfy us that the price of 
their work docs not in ordinary cases exceed the value of their subsist- 
ence. It is otherwise with the work of farmers and country labourers. 
The rent of the landlord is a value which, in ordinary cases, it is con- 
tinually producing, over and above replacing, m the most complete 
manner, the whole consumption, the whole expense laid out upon the 
employment and the maintenance both of the workmen and of 
their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, can augment the revenue 
and wealth of their society, by parsimony only ; or, as it is expressed 
in this system, by privation, that is, by depriving themselves of a part 
of the funds destined for their own subsistence. They annually repro- 
duce nothing but those funds. Unless, therefore, they annually save 
some part of them, unless they annually deprive themselves of the 
enjoyment of some part of them, the revenue and wealth of their 
society can never be in the smallest degree augmented by means of 
their industry. Farmers and country labourers, on the contrary, may 
enjoy completely the whole funds destined for their own subsistence, 
and yet augment at the same time the revenue and wealth of their 
society. Over and above what is destined for their own subsistence, 
their industry annually affords a nett produce, of which the augmenta- 
tion necessarily augments the revenue and wealth of their society. 
Nations, therefore, which, like France or England, consist in a great 
measure of proprietors and cultivators, can be enriched by industry 
and enjoyment. Nations, on the contrary, which, like Holland and 
Hamburg, are composed chiefly of merchants, artificers, and manu. 
facturers, can grow rich only through parsimony and privation. As 
the interest of nations so differently circumstanced is very different, 
so is likewise the common character of the people. In those of the 
former kind, liberality, frankness, and good fellowship, naturally make 
a part of that common character. In the latter, narrowness, meanness, 
and a selfish disposition, avcisc to all social pleasure and enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that of merchants, artificers, and manufac- 
turers, IS maintained and employed altogether at the expense of the 
two other classes, of that of proprietors, and of that of cultivators. 
They furnish it both with the materials of its work and with the fund 
of its subsistence, with the corn and cattle which it consumes while it 
is employed about that work. The proprietors and cultivators finally 
pay both the wages of all the workmen of the unproductive class, and 
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the profits of all their employers. Those workmen and their employers 
are properly the servants of the proprietors and cultivators. They are 
only servants who work without doors, as menial servants work within. 
Both the one and the other, however, are equally maintained at the 
expense of the same masters. The labour of both is equally unpro- 
ductive, It adds nothing to the value of the sum total of the rude 
produce of the land. Instead of increasing the value of that sum 
total, it is a charge and expense which must be paid out of it. 

The unproductive class, however, is not only useful, but greatly use- 
ful to the other two classes. By means of the industry of merchants, 
artificers and manufacturers, the proprietors and cultivators can pur- 
chase both the foreign goods and the manufactured produce of their 
own country which they have occasion for, with the produce of a much 
smaller quantity of their own labour than what they would be obliged 
to employ if they were to attempt, in an awkward and unskilful 
manner, either to import the one or to make the other for their own 
use. By means of the unproductive class, the cultivators are delivered 
from many cares which would otherwise distract their attention from 
the cultivation of land. The superiority of produce which, in conse- 
quence of this undivided attention, they are enabled to raise, is fully 
sufficient to pay the whole expense which the maintenance and em- 
ployment of the unproductive class costs either the proprietors or 
themselves. The industry of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, 
though in its own nature altogether unproductive, yet contributes in 
this manner indirectly to increase the produce of the land. It increases 
the productive powers of productive labour, by leaving it at liberty to 
confine itself to its proper employment, the cultivation of land ; and 
the plough goes frequently the easier and the better by means of the 
labour of the man whose business is most remote from the plough. 

It can never be the interest of the proprietors and cultivators to 
restrain or to discourage m any respect the industry of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers. The greater the liberty which this 
unproductive class enjoys, the greater will be the competition of all 
the different trades which compose it, and the cheaper will the other 
two classes be supplied, both with foreign goods and with the manu- 
factured produce of their own country. 

It can never be the interest of the unproductive class to oppress the 
other two classes. It is the surplus produce of the land, or what 
remains after deducting the maintenance, first, of the cultivators, and 
afterwards, of the proprietors, that maintains and employs the unpro- 
ductive class. The greater this surplus, the greater must likewise be 
the maintenance and employment of that class. The establishment 
of perfect justice, of perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, is the very 
simple secret which most effectually secures the highest degree of 
prosperity to all the three classes. 
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The merchants, artificers, and manufacturers of those mercantile 
states which, like Holland and Hamburg, consist chiefly of this 
unproductive class, are in the same manner maintained and employed 
altogether at the expense of the proprietors and cultivators of land. 
The only difference is, that those proprietors and cultivators are, the 
greater part of them, placed at a most inconvenient distance from 
the merchants, artificers, and manufacturers whom they supply with 
the materials of their work and the fund of their subsistence, are the 
inhabitants of other countries, and the subjects of other governments. 

Such mercantile states, however, are not only useful, but greatly 
useful to the inhabitants of those other countries. They fill up, in 
some measure, a very important void, and supply the place of the 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, whom the inhabiiants of those 
countries ought to find at home, but whom, from some defect in their 
policy, they do not find at home. 

It can never be the interest of those landed nations, if I may call 
them so, to discourage or distress the industry of such mercantile 
states, by imposing high duties upon their trade, or upon the commodi- 
ties which they furnish. Such duties, by rendering those commodities 
dearer, could serve only to sink the real value of the surplus produce 
of their own land, with which or, what comes to the same thing, with 
the price of which, those commodities are purchased. Such duties 
could serve only to discourage the increase of that surplus produce, 
and consequently the improvement and cultivation of their own land. 
The most efYectual expedient, on the contrary, for raising the value 
of that surplus produce, for encouraging its increase, and consequently 
the improvement and cultivation of their own land, would be to allow 
the most perfect freedom to the trade of all such mercantile nations. 

This perfect freedom of trade would even be the most effectual 
expedient for supplying them, in due time, with all the artificers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, whom they wanted at home, and for filhng up 
in the properest and most advantageous manner that very important 
void which they felt there. 

The continual increase of the surplus produce of their land would, 
in due tune, create a greater capital than what could be employed with 
the ordinary rate of profit in the improvement and cultivation of land ; 
and the surplus part of it would naturally turn itself to the employment 
of artificers and manufacturers at home. But those artificers and 
manufacturers, finding at home both the materials of their work and 
the fund of their subsistence, might immediately, even with much less 
art and skill, be able to work as cheap as the like artificers and manu- 
facturers of such mercantile stales, who had both to bring (h>m a 
greater distance. Even though, from want of art and skill, they might 
not for some time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a market at 
home, they might be able to sell their work there as cheap as that of 
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the sutificers and manufacturers of such mercantile states, which could 
not be brought to that market but from so great a distance ; and as 
their art and skill improved, they would soon be able to sell it cheaper. 
The artificers and manufacturers of such mercantile states, therefore, 
would immediately be rivalled in the market of those landed nations, 
and soon after undersold and justlcd out of it altogether. The cheap- 
ness of the manufactures of those landed nations, in consequence of 
the gradual improvements of art and skill, would, in due time, extend 
their sale beyond the home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the same manner gradually justle 
out many of the manufactures of such mercantile nations. 

This continual increase both of the rude and manufactured produce 
of those landed nations would m due time create a greater capital than 
could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be employed either in agricul- 
ture or in manufactures. The surplus of this capital would naturally 
turn Itself to foreign trade, and be employed in exporting to foreign 
countries such parts of the rude and manufactured produce of its own 
country as exceeded the demand of the home market. In the exporta- 
tion of the produce of their own country, the merchants of a landed 
nation would have an advantage of the same kind over those of mer- 
cantile nations, which its artificers and manufacturers had over the 
artificers and manufacturers of such nations ; the advantage of finding 
at home that cargo and those stores and provisions, which the others 
were obliged to seek for at a distance. With inferior art and skill in 
navigation, therefore, they would be able to sell that cargo as cheap in 
foreign markets as the merchants of such mercantile nations ; and with 
equal art and skill they would be able to sell it cheaper. They would 
soon, therefore, rival those mercantile nations in this branch of foreign 
trade, and in due time would justle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous system, therefore, the most 
advantageous method in which a landed nation can raise up artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of its own, is to grant the most perfect 
freedom of trade to the artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of all 
other nations. It thereby raises the v.alue of the surplus produce of its 
own land, of which the continual increase gradually establishes a fund, 
which in due time necessarily raises up all the artificers, manufacturers, 
.md merchants whom it has occasion for. 

When a landed nation, on the contrary, oppresses either by high 
duties or by prohibitions the trade of foreign nations, it necessarily 
hurts its own interest in two different ways. First, by raising the price 
of all foreign goods and of all sorts of manufactures, it necessarily sinks 
the real value of the surplus produce of its own land, with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the pnee of which, it purchases 
those foreign goods and manufactures. Secondly, by giving a sort of 
monopoly of the home market to its own merchants, artificers, and 
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manufacturers, it raises the rate of mercantile and manufacturing profit 
in proportion to that of agricultural profit, and consequently either 
draws from agriculture a part of the capital which had before been em- 
ployed in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what would otherwise 
have gone to it. This policy, therefore, discourages agriculture m two 
different ways; first, by sinking the real value of its produce, and 
thereby lowering the rate of its piofit; and, secondly, by raising the 
rate of profit in all other employments. Agriculture is rendered less 
advantageous, and trade and manufactures more advantageous, than 
they otherwise wouid be; and cvety man is tempted by his own in- 
terest to turn, as much as he can, both his capital and his industry 
from the former to the latter employments. 

Though, b> this oppressive policy, a landed nation should be able to 
raise up artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of its own, somewhat 
sooner than iT could do b> the freedom of trade (a matter, however, 
which is not a little doubtful), yet it would raise them up, if one may 
say so, prematurely, and before it was perfectly ripe for them. By 
raising up too hastily one species of industry, it w'ould depress another 
more valuable species of industry. By raising up too hastily a species 
of industry which only replaces the stock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would depress a species of industry which, 
over and above replacing that stock with its profit, affords likewise a 
nett produce, a free rent to the landlord. It would depress productive 
labour, by encouraging too hastily that labour which is altogether 
barren and unproductive. 

In what manner, according to this system, the sum total of the an- 
nual produce of the land is distributed among the three classes above 
mentioned, and in what manner the labour of the unproductive class 
does no more than replace the value of its own consumption, without 
increasing in any respect the value of th.at sum total, is represented by 
Mr. Quesnai, the very ingenious and profound author of this system, in 
some arithmetical formularies. The first of these formularies, which 
by way of eminence he peculiarly distinguishes by the name of the 
Economical Table, represents the manner in which he supposes this 
distribution takes place, in a state of the most perfect liberty, and 
therefore of the highest prosperity ; in a state where the annu^ pro- 
duce is such as to afford the greatest possible nett produce, and where 
each class enjoys its proper share of the whole annual produce. Some 
subsequent formularies represent the manner in which, he supposes, 
this distribution is made in different states of restraint and regulation ; 
in which, either the class of proprietors, or the barren and unproductive 
class is more favoured than the class of cultivators, and in which, either 
the one or the other encroaches more or less upon the share which 
ought properly to belong to this productive class. Every such en- 
croachment, every violation of that natural distribution, which the 
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most perfect liberty would establish, must, according to this system, 
necessarily degrade more or less, from one year to another, the value 
and sum total of the annual produce, and must necessarily occasion a 
gradual declension in the real wealth and revenue of the society ; a 
declension of which the progress must be quicker or slower, according 
to the degree of this encroachment, according as that natural distribu- 
tion, which the most perfect liberty would establish, is more or less 
violated. Those subsequent formularies represent the different degrees 
of declension, which, according to this system, correspond to the 
degrees in which this natural distribution of things is violated. 

Some speculative physicians seem to have imagined that the health 
of the human body could be preserved only by a certain precise regi- 
men of diet and exercise, of which every, the smallest, violation neces- 
sarily occasioned some degree of disease or disorder proportioned to 
the degree of the violation. Experience, however, would seem to show, 
that the human body frequently preserves, to all appearance at least, 
the most perfect state of health under a vast variety of different regi- 
mens ; even under some which are generally believed to be very far 
from being perfectly wholesome. But the healthful state of the human 
body, it would seem, contains in itself some unknown principle of 
preservation, capable either of preventing or of correcting, in many 
respects, the bad effects even of a very faulty regimen. Mr. Quesnai, 
who was himself a physician, and a very speculative physician, seems 
to have entertained a notion of the same kind concerning the political 
body, and to have imagined that it would thrive and prosper only 
under a certain precise regimen, the exact regimen of perfect liberty 
and perfect justice. He seems not to have considered that in the poli- 
tical body, the natural effort which every man is continually making to 
better his own condition, is a principle of preservation capable of pre- 
venting and correcting, in many respects, the bad effects of a political 
economy in some degree both partial and oppressive. Such a political 
economy, though it no doubt retards more or less, is not always capable 
of stopping altogether the natural progress of a nation towards wealth 
and prosperity, and still less of making it go backwards. If a nation 
could not prosper without the enjoyment of perfect liberty and perfect 
justice, there is not in the world a nation which could ever have pros- 
pered. In a political body, however, the wisdom of nature has made 
ample provision for remedying many of the bad effects of the folly and 
injustice of man ; in the same manner as it has done in the natural 
body, for remedying those of his sloth and intemperance. 

The capital error of this system, however, seems to he in its repre- 
senting the class of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, as alto- 
gether barren and unproductive. The following observations may serve 
to show the impropriety of this representation. 

First, this class, it is acknowledged, reproduces annually the value 
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of its own annual consumption, and continues, at least, the existence 
of the stock or capital which maintains and employs it. But upon this 
account alone the denomination of barren or unproductive should seem 
to be very improperly applied to it. We should not call a marri^e 
barren or unproductive, though it produced only a son and a daughter, 
to replace the father and mother, and though it did not increase the 
number of the human species, but only continued it as it was before. 
Farmers and country labourers, indeed, over and above the stock which 
maintains and employs them, reproduce annually a nett produce, a 
free rent to the landlord. As a marriage which affords three children 
is certainly more productive than one which affords only two ; so the 
labour of farmers and country labourers is certainly more productive 
than that of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. The superior 
produce of the one class, however, does not render the other class 
barren or unproductive. 

Secondly, it seems, upon this account, altogether improper to con- 
sider artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, in the same light as 
menial servants. The labour of menial servants does not continue the 
existence of the fund which maintains and employs them. Their 
maintenance and employment is altogether at the expense of their 
masters, and the work which they perform is not of a nature to repay 
that expense. The work consists in services which perish generally in 
the very instant of their performance, and does not fix or realize itself 
in any vendible commodity which can replace the value of their wages 
and maintenance. The labour, on the contrary, of artificers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants, naturally does fix and realize itself in some 
such vendible commodity. It is upon this account that, in the chapter 
in which I treat of productive and unproductive labour, I have 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants among the productive 
labourers, and menial servants among the barren or unproductive. 

Thirdly, it seems, upon every supposition, improper to say that the 
labour of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, does not increase 
the real revenue of the society. Though we should suppose, for ex- 
ample, as It seems to be supposed in this system, that the value of the 
daily, monthly, and yearly consumption of this class was exactly equal 
to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production ; yet it would not 
from thence follow that its labour added nothing to the real revenue, 
to the real value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. An artificer, for example, who, in the first six months after 
harvest, executes ten pounds’ worth of work, though he should in the 
same time consume ten pounds’ worth of com and other necessaries, 
yet really adds the value of ten pounds to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. While he has been consuming a half 
yearly revenue of ten pounds’ worth of corn and other necessaries, he 
has produced an equal value of work capable of purchasing, either to 
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himself or to some other person, an equal half yearly revenue. The 
value, therefore, of what has been consumed and produced during these 
six months is equal, not to ten, but to twenty pounds. It is possible, 
indeed, that no more than ten pounds’ worth of this value, may ever 
have existed at any one moment of time. But if the ten pounds’ worth 
of corn and other necessaries, which were consumed by the artificer, 
had been consumed by a soldier or by a menial servant, the value of 
that part of the annual produce which existed at the end of the six 
months, would have been ten pounds less than it actually is m conse- 
quence of the labour of the artificer. Though the value of what the 
artificer produces, therefore, should not at any moment of time be sup- 
posed greater than the value he consumes, yet at every moment of time 
the actually existing value of goods in the market is, in consequence of 
what he produces, greater than it otherwise would be. 

When the patrons of this system assert, that the consumption of 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, is equal to the value of what 
they produce, they probably mean no more than that their revenue, or 
the fund destined for their consumption, is equal to it. But if they had 
expressed themselves more accurately, and only asserted, that the re- 
venue of this class was equal to the value of what they produced, it 
might readily have occurred to the reader, that what would naturally 
be saved out of this revenue must necessarily increase more or less 
the real wealth of the society. In order, therefore, to make out some- 
thing like an argument, it was necessary that they should express 
themselves as they have done; and this argument, even supposing 
things actually were as it seems to presume them to be, turns out to be 
a very inconclusive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can no more augment, 
without parsimony, the real revenue, the annual produce of the land 
and labour ot their society, than artificers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, The annual produce of the land and labour of any society 
can be augmented only m two ways ; either, first, by some improve- 
ment in the productive powers of the useful labour actually maintained 
within it ; or, secondly, by some increase in the quantity of that 
labour employed. 

The improvement in the productive powers of useful labour depends, 
first, upon the improvement in the ability of the workman ; and, 
secondly, upon that of the machinery with which he works. But the 
labour of artificers and manufacturers, as it is capable of being more 
subdivided, and the labour of each workman reduced to a greater 
simplicity of operation, than that of farmers and country labourers, so 
it is likewise capable of both these sorts of improvement in a much 
higher degree. In this respect, therefore, the class of cultivators can 
have no advantage over that of artificers and manufacturers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful labour actually employed 
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within any society, must depend altogether upon the increase of the 
capital tvhich employs it ; and the increase of that capital again must 
be exactly equal to the amount of the savings from the revenue, either 
of the particular persons who manage and direct the employment of 
that capital, or of some other persons who lend it to them. If mer- 
chants, artificers and manufacturers are, as this system seems to 
suppose, naturally more inclined to parsimony and saving than pro- 
prietors and cultivators, they are, so far, more likely to augment the 
quantity of useful labour employed within their society, and con- 
sequently to thereby increase its real revenue, the annual produce of 
its land and labour. 

Fifthly and lastly, though the revenue of the Inhabitants of every 
country was supposed to consist altogether, as this system seems to 
suppose, m the quantity of subsistence which their industry could pro- 
cure to them ; yet, even upon this supposition, the revenue of a trading 
and manufacturing country must, other things being equal, always be 
much greater than that of one without trade or manufactures. By means 
of trade and manufactures, a greater quantity of subsistence can be an- 
nually imported into a particular country than what its own lands, in 
the actual state of their cultivation could afford. The inhabitants of a 
town, though they frequently possess no lands of their own, yet draw 
to themselves by their industry such a quantity of the rude produce of 
the lands of other people as supplies them, not only with the materials 
of their work, but with the fund of their subsistence. What a town 
always is with regard to the country in its neighbourhood, one inde- 
pendent state or country may frequently be with regard to other in- 
dependent states or countiies. It is thus that Holland draws a great 
part of its subsistence from other countries ; live cattle from Holstein 
and Jutland, and corn from almost all the different countries in Europe. 
A small quantity of manufactured produce purchases a great quantity of 
rude produce. A trading and manufacturing country, therefore, 
naturally purchases with a small part of Us manufactured produce a 
great part of the rude produce of other countries ; while, on the con- 
trary, a country without trade and manufactures is generally obliged to 
purchase, at the expense of a great part of its rude produce, a very 
small part of the manufactured produce of other countries. The one 
exports what can subsist and accommodate but a very few, and im- 
ports the subsistence and accommodation of a great number. The 
other exports the accommodation and subsistence of a great number, 
and imports that of a very few only. The inhabitants of the one 
country must always enjoy a much greater quantity of subsistence 
than what their own lands, in the actual state of their cultivation 
' could afford. The inhabitants of the other country must always 
enjoy a much smaller quantity. 

This system, however, with all its imperfections is, perhaps, the 
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nearest approaimaUcm to the truth that has yet been published upon the 
subject of political economy, and is upon that account well wbrth the 
consideration of every man who wishes to examine with attention the 
principles of that very important science. Though in representing the 
labour which is employed upon land as the only productive labour, 
the notions which it incalculates are perhaps too narrow and confined ; 
yet in representing the wealth of nations as consisting, not in the un- 
consumable riches of money, but in the consumable goods annually re- 
produced by the labour of the society ; and in representing perfect liberty 
as the only effectual expedient for rendering this annual reproduction 
the greatest possible, its doctrine seems to be m every respect as just 
as it is generous and liberal. Its followers are very numerous ; and as 
men are fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to understand what 
surpasses the comprehension of ordinary people, the paradox which it 
maintains, concerning the unproductive nature ot manufacturing 
labour, has not perhaps contributed a little to increase the number of 
its admirers. They have for some years past made a pretty considerable 
sect, distinguished in the French republic of letters by the name of, 
The Economists. Their works have certainly been of some^ service 
to their country j not only by bringing into general discussion many 
subjects which had never been well examined before, but by influencing 
in some measure the public administiation in favour of agriculture. It 
has been in consequence of their representations accordingly, that the 
agriculture of France has been delivered from several of the oppres- 
sions which It before laboured under. The term during which such a 
lease can be granted, as will be valid against every future purchaser or 
proprietor of the land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty-seven 
years. The ancient provincial restraints upon the transportation of 
com from one province of the kingdom to another, have been entirely 
taken away, and the liberty of exporting it to all foreign countries, has 
been established as the common law of the kingdom in all ordinary 
cases. This sect, in their works, which are very numerous, and which 
treat, not only of what is properly called political economy, or of the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations, but of every other branch 
of the system of civil government, all follow implicity, and without any 
sensible variation, the doctrine of Mr. Quesnai. There is upon this 
account little variety in the greater part of their works. The most 
distinct and best connected account of this doctrine is to be found in a 
little book written by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere, some time Intendant of 
Martinico, intitled, ‘ The natural and essential Order of Political 
Societies.’ The admiration of this whole sect for their master, who 
was himself a man of the greatest modesty and simplicity, is not ip- 
ferior to that of any of the ancient philosophers for the founders of 
their respective systems, ‘ There have been, since the world began,’ 
says a very diligent and respectable author, the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
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'three great inventions iHiich have principally given stability to 
‘ political societies, independent of many other inventions which have 
‘ enriched and adorned them. The first, is the invention of writing, 

‘ which alone gives human nature the power of transmitting, without 
‘ alteration, its laws, its contracts, its annals, and its discoveries. The 
‘second, is the invention of money, which binds together all the rela- 
‘ tions between civilized societies. The third, is the Economical 
‘ Table, the result of the other two, 'which completes them both by 
‘ perfecting their object ; the great discovery of our age, but of which 
‘ our posterity will reap the benefit.’ 

As thfc political economy of the nations of modern Europe has 
been more favourable to mamif.ictiirers and foreign trad-' -the industry 
of the towns, than to agriculture — the industry of the country ; so that 
of other nations has followed a different plan, and has been more 
favourable to agriculture than to manufactures and foreign trade. 

The policy of China favours agriculture more than all other employ- 
ments. In China, the condition of a labourer is said to be ds much 
superior to that of an artificer, as in most parts of Europe thnt of 
an artificer is to that of a labourer. In China, the great ambition of 
every man is to get possession of some little bit of land, either in property 
or in lease ; and leases are there said to be granted upon very 
moderate terms, and to be sufficiently secured to the lessees. The 
Chinese have little respect for foreign trade. Your beggarly com- 
merce ! was the language m which the mandarins of Pekin used to 
talk to Mr. Do Lange, the Russian envoy, concerning it.* Except 
with Japan, the Chinese carry on themselves, and in their own bot- 
toms, little or no foreign trade ; and it is only into one or two ports of 
their kingdom that they even admit the ships of foreign nations. 
Foreign trade therefore is in China every way confined within a much 
narrower circle than that to which it would naturally extend itself, if 
more freedom was allowed to it, either in their own ships or in those 
of foreign nations. 

Manufactures, as in a small bulk they frequently contain a great value, 
and can upon that account be transported at less expense from one 
country to another than most pai ts of rude produce, arc, in almost all 
countries, the principal support of foreign trade. In countries, besides, 
less extensive and less favourably circumstanced for interior commerce 
than China, they generally require the support of foreign trade. With- 
out an extensive foreign market they could not well flourish, either in 
countries so moderately extensive as to afford but a narrow home mar^ 
ket, or in countries where the communication between one province 
and another was so difficult as to render it impossible for the goods of 
any particular place to enjoy the whole of that home market which the 
country could afford. The perfection of manufacturing industry, it 
* See the Journal of Mr. Pe Lange in Bell's Travels, vol. u. pp. 358, 1’ji, 393, 
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must be remembered, depends altogether upon the division of labour ; 
and the degree to which the division of labour can be introduced into 
any manufacture, is necessarily regulated, it has already been shown, 
by the extent of the market. But the great extent of the empire of 
China, the vast multitudes of its inhabitants, the variety of climate, 
and consequently of productions in its different provinces, and the easy 
communication by means of water carriage between the greater part 
of them, render the home market of that country of so great extent, 
as to be alone sufficient to support very great manufactures, and to 
admit of very considerable subdivisions of labour. The home market 
of China is, perhaps, in extent, not much inferior to the market of all 
the different countries of Europe put together. A more extensive 
foreign trade, however, which to this great home market added the 
foreign market of all the rest of the world (especially if any consider- 
able part of this trade was carried on in Chinese ships) could scarce 
fail to increase very much the manufactures of China, and to improve 
very much the productive powers of its manufacturing industry. By a 
more extensive navigation, the Chinese would naturally learn the art 
of using and constructing themselves all the different machines made 
use of in other countries, as well as the other improvements of art and 
industry which are practised in all the different parts of the world. 
Upon their present plan they have little opportunity of improving 
themselves by the example of any other nation ; except that of their 
neighbours the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that of the Gentoo government 
of Hmdostan, seem always to have favoured agriculture more than all 
other employments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Hindostan, the whole body of the people 
was divided into different castes or tribes, each of which was confined, 
from father to son, to a particular employment or class of employments. 
The son of a priest was necessarily a priest ; the son of a soldier, a 
soldier ; the son of a labourer, a labourer ; the son of a weaver, a 
weaver ; the son of a tailor, a tailor, etc. In both countries, the castes 
of the priests held the highest rank, and that of the soldiers the next ; 
and in both countries, the caste of the farmers and labourers was supe- 
rior to the castes of merchants and manufacturers. 

The government of both countries was particularly attentive to the 
interest of agriculture. The works constructed by the ancient sove- 
reigns of Egypt for the proper distribution of the waters of the Nile 
were famous in antiquity, and the ruined remains of some of them are 
still the admiration of travellers. Those of the same kind which were 
constructed by the ancient sovereigns of Hindostan, for the proper dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Ganges as well as of many other rivers, 
though they have been less celebrated, seem to have been equally great. 
Both countries, accordingly, though subject occasionally to dearths, 
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have been famous for their great fertility. Though both were extremely 
populous, yet, in years of moderate plenty, they were both able to ex- 
port great quantities of grain to their neighbours. 

The ancient Egyptians had a superstitifMis aversion to the sea ; and 
as the Gentoo religion does not permit its followers to light a fire nor, 
consequently, to dress .any victuals upon the water, it in effect prohibits 
them from all distant sea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians 
must have depended almost altogether upon the navigation of other 
nations for the exportation of their surplus produce ; and this depend- 
ency, as it must have confined the market, so it must have discouraged 
the increase of this surplus produce. It must have discouraged too the 
increase of the manufactured produce more than that of the rude pro- 
duce. Manufactures require a much more extensive market than the 
most important parts of the rude produce of the land. A single shoe- 
maker will make more than three hundred pairs of shoes in the year ; 
and his own family will not perhaps wear out six pairs. Unless there- 
fore he has the custom of at least fifty such families as his own, he 
cannot dispose of the whole produce of his own labour. The most 
numerous class of artificers will seldom, in a large country, make more 
than one in fifty or one in a hundred of the whole number of families 
contained in it. But in such large countries as France and England, 
the number of people employed in agriculture has by some authors 
been computed at a half, by others at a third, and by no author that I 
know of, at less than a fifth of the whole inhabitants of the country. 
But as the pioduce of the agriculture of both France and England is, 
the far greater pait of it, consumed at home, each person employed in 
it must, according to these computations, require little more than the 
custom of one, two, or at most, of four such families as his own, in 
order to dispose of the whole produce of his own labour. Agriculture, 
therefore, can support itself under the discouragement of a confined 
market much better than manufactures. In both ancient Egypt and 
Hindostan, indeed, the confinement of the foreign market was in some 
measure compensated by the convcnicncy of many inland navigations, 
which opened in the most advantageous manner, the whole extent of 
the home market to every part of the produce of every different dis- 
trict of those countries. The great extent of Hindostan, too, rendered 
the home market of that country very great, and sufficient to support a 
great variety of manufactures. But the small extent of ancient Egypt, 
which was never equal to England, must at all times have rendered the 
home market of that country too nariow for supporting any great 
variety of manufactures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of Hindo- 
stan which commonly exports the greatest quantity of rice, has always 
been more remarkable for the exportation of a great variety of manu- 
factures, than for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on the contrary, 
though it exported some manufactures, fine linen in particular, as well 
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as some other goods, was always most distinguished for its great ex- 
portation of grain. It was long the granary of the Roman empire. 

The sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, and of the different king- 
doms into which Hindostan has at different times been divided, have 
always derived the whole, or by far the most considerable part, of their 
revenue from some sort of land-tax or land-rent. This land-tax or land- 
rent, like the tithe in Europe, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, 
it is said, of the produce of the land, which was either delivered in 
kind, or paid in money, according to a certain valuation, and which 
therefore varied from year to year according to all the variations of the 
produce. It was natural, therefore, that the sovereigns of those coun- 
tries should be particularly attentive to the interests of agriculture, upon 
the prosperity or declension of which immediately depended the yearly 
increase or diminution of their own revenue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of Greece and that of Rome, 
though it honoured agriculture more than manufactures or foreign 
trade, yet seems rather to have discouraged the latter employments, 
than to have given any direct or intentional encouragement to the 
former. In several of the ancient states of Greece, foreign trade was 
prohibited altogether; and in several others the employments of arti- 
ficers and manufacturers were considered as hurtful to the strength 
and agility of the human body, as rendering it incapable of those 
habits which their military and gymnastic exercises endeavoured to 
form in it, and as thereby disqualifying it more or less for undergoing 
the fatigues and encountering the dangers of war. Such occupations 
were considered as fit only for slaves, and the free citizens of the state 
were prohibited from exercising them. Even in those states where no 
such prohibition took place, as in Rome and Athens, the great body of 
the people were in effect excluded from all the trades which are now 
commonly exercised by the lower sort of the inhabitants of towns. 
Such trades were, at Athens and Rome, all occupied by the slaves of 
the rich, who exercised them for the benefit of their masters, whose 
wealth, power, and protection, made it almost impossible for a poor 
freeman to find a market for his work, when it came into competition 
with that of the slaves of the rich. Slaves, however, are very seldom 
inventive ; and all the most important improvements, either in 
machinery or in the arrangement and distribution of work, which 
facilitate and abridge labour, have been the discoveries of freemen. 
Should a slave propose any improvement of this kind, his master 
would be very apt to consider the proposal as the suggestion of lazi- 
ness, and of a desire to save his own labour at the master’s expense. 
The poor slave, instead of reward, would probably meet with much 
abuse, perhaps with some punishment. In the manufactures carried 
on by slaves, therefore, more labour must generally have been em- 
ployed to execute the same quantity of work, than in those carried 
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on by freemen. The work of the former must, upon that account* 
generally have been dearer than that of the latter. The Hungarian 
mines, it is remarked by Mr. Montesquieu, though not richer, have 
always been wrought with less expense, and therefore with more profit, 
than the Turkish mines in their neighbourhood. The Turkish mines 
are wrought by slaves; and the arms of those slaves are the only 
machines which the Turks have ever thought of employing. The 
Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen, who employ a great deal ol 
machinery, by which they facilitate and abridge their own labour. 
From the very little that is known about the price of manufactures in 
the times of the Greeks and Romans, it would appear that those of the 
finer sort were excessively dear. Silk sold for its weight in gold. It 
was not, indeed, in those times a European manufacture; and as it 
was all brought from the East Indies, the distance of the carriage may 
in some measure account for the greatness of the price. The price, 
however, which a lady, it is said, would sometimes pay for a piece of 
very fine linen, seems to have been equally extravagant ; and as linen 
was always either an European or, at farthest, an Egyptian manufac- 
ture, this high price can be accounted for only by the great expense of 
the labour which must have been employed about it, and the expense 
of this labour again could arise from nothing but the awkwardness of 
the machinery which it made use of. The price of fine woollens, too, 
though not quite so extravagant, seems, however, to have been much 
above that of the present times. Such cloths, we are told by Phny, 
dyed m a particular manner, cost a hundred denarii, or three pounds 
six shillings and cightpcnce the pound weight.* Others dyed in 
another manner cost a thousand denarii the pound weight, or thirty- 
three pounds six shillings and eightpence. The Roman pound, it 
must be remembered, contained only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. 
This high price, indeed, seems to have been principally owing to the 
dye. But had not the cloths themselves been much dearer than any 
which are made in the present times, so very expensive a dye would 
not probably have been bestowed upon them. The disproportion 
would have been too great between the value of the accessory and that 
of the principal. The price mentioned by the same author f of some 
triclinaria, a sort of woollen pillows or cushions made use of to lean 
upon as they reclined upon their couches at table, passes all credibility, 
some of them being said to have cost more than thirty thousand, others 
more than three hundred thousand pounds. This high price, too, is 
not said to have arisen from the dye. In the dress of the people of 
fashion of both sexes, there seems to have been much less variety, it is 
observed by Doctor Arbuthnot, in ancient than in modem times; and 
the very little variety which we find in that of the ancient statues con- 
firms his observation. He infers from this, that their dress must upon 

* PUn. I. U. c. 39. t Plin. 1 . viii. c. 48. 
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the whole have been cheaper than ours ; but the conclusion does not 
seem to follow. When the expense of fashionable dress is very great, 
the variety must be very small But when, by the improvement in the 
productive powers of manufacturing art and industiy, the expense of 
any one dress comes to be very moderate, the variety will naturally be 
very great. The rich not being able to distinguish themselves by the 
expense of any one dress, will naturally endeavour to do so by the mul- 
titude and variety of their dresses. 

The greatest and most important branch of the commerce of every 
nation, it has already been observed, is that which is carried on 
between the inhabitants of the town and those of the country. The 
inhabitants of the town draw from the country the rude produce which 
constitutes both the materials of their work and the fund of their sub- 
sistence ; and they pay for this rude produce by sending back to the 
country a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared for imme- 
diate use. The trade which is carried on between these two different 
sets of people consists ultimately in a certain quantity of i ude produce 
exchanged for a certain quantity of manufactured produce. The 
dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raise the price of manufactured produce, tends 
to lower that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby to discou- 
rage agriculture. The smaller the quantity of manufactured produce 
which any given quantity of rude produce, or, what comes to the same 
thing, which the price of any given quantity of rude produce, is capable 
of purchasing, the smaller the exchangeable value of that given quan- 
tity of rude produce ; the smaller the encouragement which either the 
landlord has to increase its quantity by improving or the farmer by 
cultivating the land. Whatever, besides, tends to diminish in any 
country the number of artificers and manufacturers, tends to diminish 
the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude pro- 
duce of the land, and thereby still further to discourage agriculture. 

Those systems, therefore, which, preferring agriculture to all other 
employments, in order to promote it, impose restraints upon manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, act contrarily to the very end which they pro- 
pose, and indirectly discourage that very species of industry which 
they mean to promote. They are so far, perhaps, more inconsistent 
than even the mercantile system. That system, by encouraging manu- 
factures and foreign trade moie than agriculture, turns a certain por- 
tion of the capital of the society from supporting a more advantageous, 
to support a less advantageous species of industry. But still it really 
and in the end encourages that species of industry which it means to 
promote. Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, really and in the 
end discourage their own favourite species of industry. 

It is thus that every system which endeavours, either, by extraordi- 
nary encouragements, to draw towards a paiticular species of industry 
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A greater share of the capital of the society than what would naturally 
go to it ; or, by extraordinary restraints, to force from a particular 
species of industry some share of the capital which would otherwise 
be employed in it ; is in reality subversive of the great purpose 
which it means to promote. It retards, instead of accelerating, the 
progress of the society towards real wealth and greatness ; and 
diminishes, instead of increasing, the real value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour. 

All systems either of preference or of restraint, therefore, being thus 
completely taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty establishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long as he 
does not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his 
own interest his own way, and to bring both his industry and capital 
into competition with those of any other roan, or order of men. The 
sovereign is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempting to 
perform which, he must always be exposed to innumerable delusions, 
and for the proper performance of which no human wisdom or know- 
ledge could ever be sufficient : the duty of superintending the industry 
of private people, and of directing it towards the employments most 
suitable to the interest of the society. According to the system of 
natural liberty, the sovereign has only three duties to attend to ; three 
duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to com- 
mon understandings : first, the duty of protecting the society from the 
violence and invasion of other independent societies ; secondly, the 
duty of protecting, as far as possible, every member of the society 
from the injustice or oppression of every other member of it, or the 
duty of establishing an exact administration of justice ; and thirdly, 
the duty of erecting and maintaining certain public works and certain 
public institutions, which it can never be for the interest of any indivi- 
dual, or small number of individuals, to erect and maintain, because 
the profit could never repay the expense to any individual or small 
number of individuals, though it may frequently do much more than 
repay it to a great society. 

The proper performance of those several duties of the sovereign 
necessarily supposes a certain expense ; and this expense again neces- 
sarily requires a certain revenue to support it. In the following book, 
therefore, I shall endeavour to explain ; first, what are the necessary 
expenses of the sovereign or commonwealth, and which of those 
expenses dught to be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society, and which of them by that of some particular part only, or 
of some particular members of the society : secondly, what are* the 
different methods in which the whole society may be made to contri- 
bute towards defraying the expenses incumbent on the whole society, 
and what are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each of 
those methods : and, thirdly, what are the reasons and causes which 
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have induced almost all modern governments to mortgage some part of 
this revenue, or to contract debts, and what have been the effects of 
those debts upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society. The following book, therefore, will natprally be 
divided into three chapters. 


Book V.— of the Revenue op the Sovereign or Common- 
wealth. 

Chap. l.—Of the Expenses of the Sovereign or Corntnenwealth. 

Part \.—Of the Expense of Defe7ice. 

The first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting the society from 
the violence and invasion of other independent societies, can be per- 
formed only by means of a military force. But the expense both of 
preparing this military force in time of peace, and of employing it in 
time of war, is very different in the different states of society, in the 
diffeient periods of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and rudest state of society, 
such as we find it among the native tribes of North America, every 
man is a warrior as well as a hunter. When he goes to war, either to 
defend his society, or to revenge the injuries which have been done to 
it by other societies, he maintains himself by his own labour, in the 
same manner as when he lives at home. His society, for in this state 
of things there is properly neither sovereign nor commonwealth, is at 
no sort of expense, either to prepare him for the field or to maintain 
him while he is in it. 

Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced state of society, such 
as we find it among the Tartars and the Arabs, every man is, in the 
same manner, a warrior. Such nations have commonly no fixed habi- 
tation, but live either m tents, or m a sort of covered wagons which 
are easily transported from place to place. The whole tribe or nation 
changes its situation according to the different seasons of the year, as 
well as according to other accidents. When its herds and flock have 
consumed the forage of one part of the country, it removes to another, 
and from that to a third. In the dry season, it comes down to the banks 
of the rivers ; in the wet season it retires to the upper country. When 
such a nation goes to war, the warriorp-will not trust their herds and 
flocks to the feeble defence of their old men, their women, and children, 
and their old men, their women, and children, will not be left behind 
without defence and without subsistence. The whole nation, besides, 
being accustomed to a wandering life, even in time of peace, easily 
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takes the field in time of war. Whether it marches as an army, or 
moves about as a company of herdsmen, the way of life is nearly the 
same, though the object proposed by it be very different. They all go 
to war together, therefore, and every one does as well as he can. Among 
the Tartars, even the women have been frequently known to engage in 
battle. If they conquer, whatever belongs to the hostile tribe is the 
recompense of the victory. But if they are vanquished, all is lost, and 
not only their herds and flock, but their women and children, become 
the booty of the conqueror. Even the greater part of those who sur- 
vive the action are obliged to submit to him for the sake of immediate 
subsistence. The rest of the tribe are commonly dissipated and dis- 
persed in the desert. 

The ordinary life, the ordinary exercises, of a Tartar or Arab pre- 
pare him sufficiently for war. Running, wrestling, cudgel-playing, 
throwing the javelin, drawing the bow, etc., are the common pastimes 
of those who live in the open air, and are all of them the images of 
war. When a Tartar or Arab actually goes to war, he is mjintained 
by his own herds and flocks which he carries with him, in the same 
manner as in peace. His chief or sovereign, for those nations have all 
chiefs or sovereigns, is at no sort of expense in preparing him for the 
field ; and when he is in it, the chance of plunder is the only pay which 
he either expects or requires. 

An army of hunters can seldom exceed two or three hundred men. 
The precarious subsistence which the chase affords could seldom allow 
a greater number to keep together for any considerable time. An 
army of shepherds, on the contrary, may sometimes amount to two or 
three hundred thousand. As long as nothing stops their progress, as 
long as they can go on from one district, of which they have consumed 
the forage, to another which is yet entire, there seems to be scarce any 
limit to the number who can march on together. A nation of hunters 
can never be formidable to the civilized nations in their neighbourhood. 
A nation of shepherds may. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
an Indian war in North America. Nothing, on the contrary, can be 
more dreadful than a Tartar invasion has frequently been in Asia. The 
judgment of Thucydides, that both Europe and Asia could not resist 
the Scythians united, has been verified by the experience of all ages. 
The inhabitants of the extensive but defenceless plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been frequently united under the dominion of the chief 
of some conquering horde or clan ; and the havoc and devastation of 
Asia have always signalized their union. The inhabitants of the inhos- 
pitable deserts of Arabia, the other great nation of shepherds, have 
never been united but once ; under Mahomet and his immediate suc- 
cessors, Their union, which was more the effect of religious enthu- 
siasm than of conquest, was signalized in the same manner. If the 
bunting nations of America should ever become shepherds, their neig^ 
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bourliood would be much more dangerous to the European colonies 
than it is at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, among those nations of 
husbandmen who have little foreign commerce, and no other manu- 
factures but those coarse and household ones which almost every 
private family prepares for its own use, every man, in the same 
manner, either is a %vanior or easily becomes such. They who live 
by agriculture generally pass the whole day in the open air, exposed to 
all the inclemencies of the seasons. The hardiness of their ordinary 
life prepares them for the fatigues of war, to some of which their 
necessary occupations bear a great analogy. The necessary occupation 
of a ditcher prepares him to work in the trenches, and to fortify a camp 
as well as to enclose a field. The ordinary pastimes of such husband- 
men are the same as those of shepherds, and are in the same manner 
the Images of war. But as husbandmen have less leisure than shep- 
herds, they are not so frequently employed in those pastimes. They 
are soldiers, but soldiers not quite so much masters of their exercise. 
Such as they arc, however, it seldom costs the sovereign or common- 
wealth any expense to prepare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest state, supposes a settle- 
ment ; some sort of fixed habitation which cannot be abandoned 
without great loss. When a nation of mere husbandmen, therefore, 
goes to war, the whole people cannot take the field together. The old 
men, the women, and children, at least, must remain at home to take 
care of the habitations. All the men of the military age, however, may 
take the field, and, in small nations of this kind, have frequently done 
so. In every nation the men of the military age are supposed to 
amount to about a fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of the 
people. If the campaign too should begin after seed-time, and end 
before harvest, both the husbandman and his principal labourers can 
be spared from the farm without much loss. He trusts that the work 
which must be done in the meantime can be well enough executed by 
the old men, the women, and the children. He is not unwilling, there- 
fore, to serve without pay during a short campaign, and it frequently 
costs the sovereign or commonwealth as little to maintain him in the 
field as to prepare him for it. The citizens of all the different states 
of ancient Greece seem to have served in this manner till after the 
second Persian war; and the people of Peloponnesus till after the 
Peloponnesian war. The Peloponnesians, Thucydides observes, gene- 
rally left the field in the summer, and returned home to reap the 
harvest. The Roman people under their kings, and during the first 
ages of the republic, served in the same manner. It was not till the 
siege of Veii, that they who stayed at home began to contribute some- 
thing towards maintaining those who went to war. In the European 
monarchies which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
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both before and for some time after the establishment of what is 
properly called the feudal law, the great lords, with all their immediate 
dependents, used to serve the crown at their own expense. In the 
field, in the same manner as at home, they maintained themselves by 
their own revenue, and not by any stipend or pay which they received 
from the king upon that particular occasion. 

In a more advanced state of society, two different causes contribute 
to render it altogether impossible that they who take the field should 
maintain themselves at their own expense. Those two causes are the 
progress of manufactures and the improvement in the art of war. 

Though a husbandman should be employed in an expedition, pro- 
vided it begins after seed-time and ends before harvest, the interi uption 
of his business will not always occasion any considerable diminution of 
his revenue. Without the intervention of his labour, nature does her- 
self the greater part of the work which remains to be done. But the 
moment that an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a weaver, for example, 
quits his workhouse, the sole source of his revenue is completely dried 
up. Nature docs nothing for him, he does all for himself. When he 
takes the field, therefore, in defence of the public, as he has no revenue 
to maintain himself, he must necessarily be maintained by the public. 
But in a country of which a great part of the inhabitants are artificers 
and manufacturers, a great part of the people who go to war must be 
drawn from those classes, and must therefore be ntaintained by the 
public as long as they are employed in its service. 

When the art of war too has gradually grown up to be a very intri- 
cate and complicated science, when the event of war ceases to be 
determined, as in the first ages of society, by a single irregular skirmish 
or battle, but when the contest is generally spun out through several 
different campaigns, each of which lasts during the gi eater part of the 
year ; it becomes universally necessary that the public should maintain 
those who serve the public in war, at least while they are employed in 
that service. Whatever in lime of peace might be the ordinary occupa- 
tion of those who go to war, so very tedious and expensive a service 
would otherwise be by far too heavy a burden upon then^ After the 
second Persian war, accordingly, the armies of Athens seem to have 
been generally composed of mercenary troops ; consisting, indeed, 
partly of citizens, but partly too of foreigners, and all of them equally 
hired and paid at the expense of the state. From the time of the siege 
of Veil, the armies of Rome received pay for their service during the 
time which they remained in the field. Under the feudal governments 
the military service both of the great lords and of their immediata 
dependents was, after a certain period, universally exchanged for a 
payment in money, which was employed to maintain those who served 
in their stead. 

The number of those who can go to war, in proportion to the whole 
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number of the people, is necessarily much smaller in a civilized than 
in a rude state of society. In a civilized society, as the soldiers are 
maintained altogether by the labour of those who are not soldiers, the 
number of the former can never exceed what the latter can maintain, 
over and above maintaining, in a manner suitable to their respective 
stations, both themselves and the other officers of government and 
law whoni they are obliged to maintain. In the little agrarian states 
of ancient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of the 
people considered themselves as soldiers, and would sometimes, it is 
said, take the field. Among the civilized nations of modern Europe, 
it is commonly computed, that not more than one hundredth part of 
the inhabitants of any country can be employed as soldiers, without 
ruin to the country which pays the expense of their service. 

The expense of preparing the army for the field seems not to have 
become considerable in any nation, till long after that of maintaining 
it in the field had devolved entirely upon the sovereign or common- 
wealth. In all the dilferent republics of ancient Greece, to learn his 
military exercises was a necessary part of education imposed by the 
state upon every free citizen. In every city there seems to have been 
a public field, in which, under the protection of the public magistrate, 
the young people were taught their diffeient exeicises by different 
masters. In this very simple institution, consisted the whole expense 
which any Grecian state seems ever to have been at in preparing its 
citizens for war. In ancient Rome the exercises of the Campus Martius 
answered the same purpose with those of the Gymnasium in ancient 
Greece. Under the feudal governments, the many public ordinances 
that the citizens of every district should practise archery as well as 
several other military exercises, were intended for promoting the same 
purpose, but do not seem to have promoted it so well. Either from 
want of interest in the officers entrusted with the execution of those 
ordinances, or from some other cause, they appear to have been uni- 
versally neglected ; and in the progress of all those governments, 
military exercises seem to have gone gradually into disuse among the 
great body of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, during the whole 
period of their existence, and under the feudal governments for a con- 
siderable time after their first establishment, the trade of a soldier was 
not a separate, distinct trade, which constituted the sole or principal 
occupation of a particular class of citizens. Every subject of the 
state, whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation by which he 
gained his livelihood, considered himself, upon all ordinary occasions, 
as fit likewise to exercise the trade of a soldier, and upon many extra- 
ordinary occasions as bound to exercise it 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the noblest of all arts, so 
in the progress of improvement it necessarily becomes one of the most 
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complicated among them. The state of the mechanical, as well as of 
some other art?, with which it is necessarily connected, determines the 
degree of perfection to which it is capable of being carried at any par- 
ticular time. But in order to carry it to this degree of perfection, it is 
necessary that it should become the sole or principal occupation of a 
particular class of citizens, and the division of labour is as necessary 
for the improvement of this as of every other art Into other arts the 
division of labour is naturally introduced by the prudence of indivi- 
duals, who find that they promote their private interest better by 
confining themselves to a particular trade, than by exercising 
number. But it is the wisdom of the state only which can rentier 
the trade of a soldier a particular trade, separate and di'^tinct (roJi 
all others. A private citizen who, in time of profound peace, and 
without any particular encouragement from the public, should spend 
the greater part of his time in military exercises might, no doubt, both 
improve himself very much in them, and amuse himself very well ; 
but he certainly would not promote his own interest. It is the « isdom 
of the state only which can render it for his interest to give up the 
greater part of his time to this peculiar occupation : and states have 
not always had this wisdom, even when their circumstances had be- 
come such, that the preservation of their existence required that they 
should have it. 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure ; a husbandman, in the rude 
state of husbandry, has some ; an artificer or manufacturer has none 
at all. The first may, without any loss, employ a great deal of his time 
in martial exercises ; the second may employ some part of it ; but the 
last cannot employ a single hour in them without some loss, and his 
attention to his own interest naturally leads him to neglect them alto- 
gether. Those improvements in husbandry too, which the progress of 
arts and manufactures necessarily introduces, leave the husbandman 
as little leisure as the artificer. Military exercises come to be as much 
neglected by the inhabitants of the country as by those of the town, 
and the great body of the people becomes altogether unwarlike. That 
wealth, at the same time, which always follows the improvements of 
agriculture and manufactures, and which in reality is no more than the 
accumulated produce of those improvements, prov okes the invasion of 
all their neighbours. An industrious, and upon that account a wealthy 
nation, is of all nations the most likely to be attacked ; and unless the 
state takes some new measures for the public defence, the natural 
habits of the people render them altogether incapable of defending 
themselves. 

In these circumstances, thete seem to be but two methods by which 
the state can make any tolerable provision for the public defence. 

It may either, first, by means of a very rigorous police, and in spite 
of the whole bent of the interest, genius, and inclinations of the 
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people, enforce the practice of military exercises, and oblige either all 
the citizens of the military age, or a certain number of them, to join in 
some measure the trade of a soldier to whatever other trade or profes- 
sion they may happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employing a certain number of 
citizens in the constant practice of the military exercises, it may render 
the trade of a soldier a particular trade, separate and distinct from 
all others. 

If the state has recourse to the first of those two expedients, its mili- 
tary force is said to consist in a militia ; if to the second, it is said to 
consist m a standing army. The practice of military exercises is the 
cole or principal occupation of the soldiers of a standing army, and the 
maintenance or pay which the state affords them is the principal and 
ordinary fund of their subsistence. The practice of military exercises 
is only the occasional occupation of the soldiers of a militia, and they 
derive the principal and ordinary fund of their subsistence from some 
some other occupation. In a militia the character of the labourer, 
artificer, or tradesman, predominates over that of the soldier ; in a 
standing army, that of the soldier predominates over every other cha- 
racter ; and in this distinction seems to consist the essential difference 
between those two different species of military force. 

Militias have been of several different kinds. In some countiies the 
citizens destined for defending the state seem to have been exercised 
only, without being, if I may say so, regimented : that is, without 
being divided into separate and distinct bodies of troops, each of which 
performed its exercises under its own proper and permanent officers. 
In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, each citizen, as long as 
he remained at home, seems to have practised his exercises either 
separately and independently, or with such of his equals as he liked 
best, and not to have been attached to any particular body of troops till 
he was actually called upon to take the field. In other countries, 
the militia has not only been exercised, but regimented. In England, 
in Switzerland, and, I believe, in every other country of modern 
Europe, where any imperfect military force of this kind has been estab- 
lished, every militia-man is, even m time of peace, attached to a 
particular body of troops, which performs Us exercises under its own 
proper and permanent officers. 

Before the invention of firearms, that army was superior in which 
the soldiers had, each individually, the greatest skill and dexterity in 
the use of their arms. Strength and agility of body were of the high- 
est consequence, and commonly determined the fate of battles. But 
this skill and dexterity in the use of their arms, could be acquired only 
in the same manner as fencing is at present, by practising, not in great 
bodies, but each man separately in a particular school, under a par- 
ticular master, or with his own particular equals and companions. 
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Since the invention of firearms, strength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and skill in the use of arms, though they are 
far from being of no consequence, are, however, of less consequence. 
The nature of the weapon, though it by no means puts the awkward 
upon a level with the skilful, puts him more nearly so than he ever was 
before. All the dexterity and skill, it is supposed, which are neces- 
sary for using weapons, can be well enough acquired by practising 
in great bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to command, are qualities 
which, in modern armies, are of more importance towards determining 
the fate of battles, than the dexterity and skill of the soldiers in the use 
of their arms. But the noise of firearms, the smoke, and the invisible 
death to which every man feels himself every moment exposed as soon 
as he comes within cannon-shot, and frequently a long time before the 
battle can be well said to be engaged, must render it very difficult to 
maintain any considerable degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modern battle. In an ancient 
battle there was no noise but what arose from the human voice, there 
was no smoke, there was no invisible cause of wounds or death. Every 
man, till some mortal weapon actually did approach him, saw clearly 
that no such weapon was near him. In these circumstances, and 
among troops who had some confidence in their own skill and dexterity 
in the use of their arms, it must have been a good deal less difficult to 
preserve some degree of regularity and order, not only in the beginning 
but through the whole progress of an ancient battle, and till one of the 
two armies was fairly defeated. But the habits of regularity, order, 
and prompt obedience to command, can be acquired only by troops 
which are exercised in great bodies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it may be either disciplined 
or exercised, must always be much inferior to a well-disciplined and 
well-exercised standing army. 

The soldiers who are exercised only once a week, or once a month, 
can never be so expert in the use of their arms as those who are exer- 
cised every day or every other day ; and though this ciicumstance may 
not be of so much consequence in modern, as it was in ancient times, 
yet the acknowledged superiority of the Prussian troops, owing, it is 
said, very much to their supciior expertness in their exercise, may 
satisfy us that it is, even at this day, of very considerable conse- 
quence to the soldier. 

The soldiers who are bound to obey their officer only once a week 
or once a month, and who are at all other times at liberty to manage 
their own affairs their own way, without being in any respect account- 
able to him, can never be under the same awe in his presence, can 
never have the same disposition to ready obedience with those whose 
whole life and conduct are every day directed by him, and who every 
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day even rise and go to bed, or at least retire to their’ quarters, accord-* 
ing to his orders. In what is called discipline, or in the habit of ready 
obedience, a militia must always be still more inferior to a standing 
army, than it may sometimes be in what is called the manual exercise, 
or in the management and use of its arms. But in modem war the 
habit of ready and instant obedience is of much greater consequence 
than a considerable superiority in the management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab militia, go to war under 
the same chieftains whom they are accustomed to obey in peace, are by 
far the best. In respect for their officers, in the habit of ready obedi- 
ence, they approach nearest to standing armies. The Highland militia, 
when it served under its own chieftains, had some advantage of the same 
kind. As the Highlanders, however, were not wandering but station- 
ary shepherds, as they had all a fixed habitation, and were not in peace- 
able times accustomed to follow their chieftain from place to place ; so 
in time of war they were less willing to follow him to any considerable 
distance, or to continue for any long time in the field. When they had 
acquired any booty they were eager to return home, and his authority 
was seldom sufficient to detain them. In point of obedience they were 
always much inferior to what is reported of the Tartais and Arabs. As 
the Highlanders too, from their stationary life, spend less of their time 
in the open air, they were always less accustomed to military exercises, 
and were less expert in the use of their arms than the Tartars and 
Arabs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, however, which has 
served for several successive campaigns in the field, becomes in every 
respect a standing army. The soldiers are every day exercised in the 
use of their arms, and, being constantly under the command of their 
officers, are habituated to the same prompt obedience which takes place 
in standing armies. What they were before they took the field, is of 
little importance. They necessarily become in every respect a stand- 
ing army, after they have passed a few campaigns in it. Should the 
war in America drag out through another campaign, the American 
militia may become in every respect a match for that standing army, of 
which the valour appeared, m the last war, at least not inferior to that 
of the hardiest veterans of France and Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the history of all ages, it will 
be found, bears testimony to the irresistible superiority which a well- 
regulated standing army has over a militia. 

One of the first standing armies of which we have any distinct 
account, in any well authenticated history, is that of Philip of Macedon. 
His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and some 
of the Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed 
his troops, which in the beginning were probably militia, to the exact 
discipline of a standing army. When he was at peace, which he was 
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Very seldom, and never for Ahy long time tbgether, he was careful not 
to disband that army. It vanquished and subdued, after a long and 
violent struggle indeed, the gallant and well exercised militias of the 
principal republics of ancient Greece ; and afterwards, with very little 
struggle, the effeminate and ill-exercised militia of the great Persian 
empire. The fall of the Greek republics and of the Persian empire, 
was the effect of the irresistible superiority which a standing army has 
over every sort of militia. It is the first great revolution in the affairs 
of mankind, of which history has preserved any distinct or circum- 
stantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent elevation of Rome, is the 
second. All the varieties in the fortune of those two famous republics 
may very well be accounted for from the same cause. 

From the end of the first to the beginning of the second Carthaginian 
war, the armies of Carthage were continually in the field, and employed 
under three great generals, who succeeded one another in the com- 
mand (Hamilcar, his son-in-law Asdrubal, and his son Hannibal), first 
in chastising their own rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduing the 
revolted nations of Africa, and, lastly, in conquering the great kingdom 
of Spain. The army which Hannibal led from Spain into Italy must 
necessarily, in those different wars, have been gradually formed to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. The Romans, in the meantime, 
though they had not been altogether at peace, yet they had not, during 
this period, been engaged in any war of very great consequence ; and 
their military discipline, it is generally said, was a good deal relaxed. 
The Roman armies which Hannibal encountered at Trebia,Thrasymenus 
and Cannae, were militia opposed to a standing army. This circum- 
stance, it is probable, contributed more than any other to determine 
the fate of those battles. 

The standing army which Hannibal left behind him in Spain, had the 
like superiority over the militia which the Romans sent to oppose it, 
and in a few years, under the command of his brother, the younger 
Asdrubal, expelled them almost entirely from that country. 

Hannibal was ill supplied from home. The Roman militia, being 
continually in the field, became in the progress of the war a well 
disciplined and well exercised standing army ; and the superiority of 
Hannibal grew every day less and less. Asdrubal judged it necessary 
to lead the whole, or almost the whole of the standing army which he 
commanded in Spain, to the assistance of his brother in Italy. In 
this march he is said to have been misled by his guides ; and in a 
country which he did not know, was surprised and attacked by another 
standing army, in every respect equal or superior to his own, and was 
entirely defeated. 

"When Asdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio found nothing to 
oppose him but a militia inferior to his own. He conquered and sub- 
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dued that militia, and, in the course of the war, his own militia neces* 
sarily became a well-disciplined and well-exercised standing army. 
That standing army was afterwards carried to Africa, where it found 
nothing but a militia to oppose it. In order to defend Carthage it 
became necessary to recall the standing army of Hannibal. The dis- 
heartened and frequently defeated African militia joined it, and, at the 
battle of Zama, composed the greater part of the troops of Hannibal. 
The event of that day determined the fate of the two rival republics. 

From the end of the second Carthaginian war till the fall of the 
Roman republic, the armies of Rome were in every respect standing 
armies. The standing army of Macedon made some resistance to 
their arms. In the height of their grandeur, it cost them two great 
wars, and three great battles, to subdue that little kingdom ; of which 
the conquest would probably have been still more difficult, had it not 
been for the cowardice of its last king. The militias of all the civilized 
nations of the ancient world, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt, made 
but a feeble resistance to the standing armies of Rome. The militias 
of some barbarous nations defended themselves much better. The 
Scythian or Tartar militia, which Mithridates drew from the countries 
north of the Euxine and Caspian seas, were the most formidable 
enemies whom the Romans had to encounter after the second Car- 
thaginian war. The Parthian and German militias too were always 
respectable, and, upon several occasions, gained very considerable 
advantages over the Roman armies. In general, however, and when 
the Roman armies w'ere well commanded, they appear to have been 
very much superior ; and if the Romans did not pursue the final con- 
quest either of Parthia or Germany, it was prooably because they 
judged, that it was not worth while to add those two barbarous countries 
to an empire which was already too large. The ancient Parthians 
appear to have been a nation of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to 
have always retained a good deal of the manneis of their ancestors. 
The ancient Germans were, like the Scythians or Tartars, a nation of 
wandering shepherds, who went to war under the same chiefs whom 
they were accustomed to follow in peace. Their militia was exactly of 
the same kind with that of the Scythians or Tartars, from whom too 
they were probably descended. 

Many different causes contributed to rel.ax the discipline of the 
Roman armies. Its extreme seventy w'as, peihaps, one of those causes. 
In the days of their grandeur, when no enemy appeared capable of 
opposing them, their heavy armour was laid aside as unnecessarily 
burdensome, their laborious exercises were neglected as unnecessarily 
toilsome. Under the Roman emperors besides, the standing armies of 
Rome, those particularly which guarded the German and Pannonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their masters, against whom they used 
frequently to set up their own generals. In order to render them less 
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formidable, according to some authors Dioclesian, according to others 
Constantine, first withdrew them from the frontier, where they had 
always encamped in great bodies, generally of two or three legions 
each, and dispersed them in small bodies through the different pro- 
vincial towns, from whence they were scarce ever removed but when 
it became necessary to repel an invasion. Small bodies of soldiers 
quartered m trading and manufacturing towns, and seldom removed 
from those quarters, became themselves tradesmen, artificers, and 
manufacturers. The civil came to predominate over the military 
character; and the standing annics of Rome gradually degenerated 
into a corrupt, neglected, and undisciplined militia, incapable of resist- 
ing the attack of the German and Scythian militias, which soon after- 
wards invaded the western empire. It was only by hiring the militia 
of some of those nations to oppose to that of others, that the emperors 
were for some time able to defend themselves. The fall of the western 
empire is the third great revolution in the affairs of mankind, of which 
ancient history has preserved any distinct or circumstantial account. 
It was brought about by the irresistible superiority which the militia of 
a barbarous, has over that of a civilized nation; which the militia of a 
nation of shepherds, has over that of a nation of husbandmen, artificers, 
and manufacturers. The victories which have been gained by militias 
have generally been, not over standing armies, but over other militias 
in exercise and discipline inferior to themselves. Such were the vic- 
tories which the Greek militia gained over that of the Persian empire ; 
and such too were those which in later times the Swiss militia gained 
over that of the Austrians and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian nations who estab- 
lished themselves upon the rums of the western empire, continued for 
some time to be of the same kind in their new settlements, as it had 
been in their original country. It was a militia of shepherds and hus- 
bandmen, which, in time of war, took the field under the command of 
the same chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey in peace. It was, 
therefore, tolerably well exercised, and tolerably well disciplined. As 
arts and industry advanced, however, the authority of the chieftains 
gradually decayed, and the great body of the people had less time to 
spare for military exercises. Both the discipline and the exercise of 
the feudal militia, therefore, went gradually to ruin, and standing 
armies were gradually introduced to supply the place of it. When the 
expedient of a standing army, besides, had once been adopted by^one 
civilized nation, it became necessary that all its neighbours should 
follow the example. They soon found that their safety depended upon 
their doing so, and that their own militia was altogether incapable of 
resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing army, though they may never have seen 
an enemy, yet have frequently appeared to possess all the courage of 
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veteran troops, and the very moment that they took the field to have 
been fit to face the hardiest and most experienced veterans. In 1756, 
when the Russian army marched into Poland, the valour of the Russian 
soldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Prussians, at that time 
supposed to be the hardiest and most experienced veterans in Europe. 
The Russian empire, however, had enjoyed a profound peace for near 
twenty years before, and could at that time have very few soldiers who 
had ever seen an enemy. When the Spanish war broke out in 1739, 
England had enjoyed a profound peace for about eight-and-twenty 
years. The valour of her soldiers, however, far from being corrupted 
by that long peace, was never more distinguished than in the attempt 
upon Carthagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that unfortunate war. 
In a long peace the generals, perhaps, may sometimes forget their 
skill ; but, where a well-regulated standing army has been kept up, the 
soldiers seem never to forget their valour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence upon a militia, it is 
at all times exposed to be conquered by any barbarous nation which 
happens to be m its neighbourhood. The frequent conquests of all the 
civilized countries in Asia by the Tartars, sufficiently demonstrates the 
natural superiority which the militia of a barbarous has over that of a 
civilized nation. A well-regulated standing army is superior to every 
militia. Such an army, as it can best be maintained by an opulent 
and civilized nation, so it can alone defend such a nation against the 
invasion of a poor and barbarous neighbour. It is only by means of a 
standing army, therefore, that the civilization of any country can be 
perpetuated, or even preserved for any considerable time. 

As It is only by means of a well-regulated standing army that a 
civilized country can be defended ; so it is only by means of it, that a 
barbarous country can be suddenly and tolerably civilized. A standing 
army establishes, with an irresistible force, the law of the sovereign 
through the remotest provinces of the empire, and maintains some de- 
gree of regular government in countries which could not otherwise 
admit of any. Whoever examines, with attention, the improvement 
which Peter the Great introduced into the Russian empire, will find 
that they almost all resolve themselves into the establishment of a well- 
regulated standing army. It is the instrument which executes and 
maintains all his other regulations. That degree of order and internal 
peace, which that empire has ever since enjoyed, is altogether owing 
to the influence of that army. 

Men of republican principles have been jealous of a standing army 
as dangerous to liberty. It certainly is so, wherever the interest of the 
general and that of the principal officers are not necessarily connected 
with the support of the constitution of the state. The standing army 
of Caesar destroyed the Roman republic. The standing army of 
Cromwell turned the Long Parliament out of doors. But where the 
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sovereign is himself the general, and the principal nobility and gentry 
pf the country the chief officers of the army; where the military force 
is placed under the command of those who have the greatest interest 
in the support of the civil authority, because they have themselves the 
greatest share of that authority,— a standing army can never be danger- 
ous to liberty. On the contrary, it may in some cases be favourable to 
liberty. The security which it gives to the sovereign renders unneces- 
sary that troublesome jealousy which, in some modem republics, 
seems to watch over the minutest actions, and to be at all times ready 
to disturb the peace of every citizen. Where the security of the magis- 
trate, though supported by the principal people of the country, is en- 
dangered by every popular discontent ; where a small tumult is capable 
of bringing about in a few hours a great revolution, — the whole authority 
of government must be employed to suppress and punish every murmur 
and complaint against iL To a sovereign, on the contrary, who feels 
himself supported, not only by the natural aristocracy of the country, 
but by a well-regulated standing army, the rudest, the most groundless, 
and the most licentious remonstrances can give little disturbance. He 
can safely pardon or neglect them, and his consciousness of his own 
superiority naturally disposes him to do so. That degree of liberty 
which approaches to licentiousness can be tolerated only in countries 
where the sovereign is secured by a well-regulated standing army. It 
is in such countries only that the public safety does not require that 
the sovereign should be trusted with any discretionary power, for sup- 
pressing the impertinent wantonness of this licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of defending the 
society from the violence and injustice of other independent societies, 
grows gradually more and more expensive, as the society advances in 
civilization. The military force of the society, which originally cost 
the sovereign no expense either in time of peace or in time of war, 
must, in the progress of improvement, first be maintained by him in 
time of war, and afterwards even m time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art of war by the invention of 
firearms, has enhanced still further both the expense of exercising and 
disciplining any particular number of soldiers in time of peace, and 
that of employing them in time of war. Both their arms and their 
ammunition are become more expensive. A musket is a more expen- 
sive machine than a javelin or a bow and arrows; a cannon or a mor- 
tar, than a balista or a catapulta. The powder which is spent in a 
modern review is lost irrecoverably, and occasions a very considerable 
expense. The javelins and arrows which were thrown or shot in an 
ancient one, could easily be picked up again, and were besides of very 
little value. The cannon qnd the mortar are, not only much dearer, 
but much heavier machines than the balista or catapulta, and require 
a greater expense, not only to prepare them for the held, hut to carry 
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them to it. As the superiority of the modem artillery, too, over that 
of the ancients is very great, it has become mtich more difficult, and 
consequently much more expensive, to fortify a town so as to resist, 
even for a few weeks, the attack of that superior artillery. In modem 
times many different causes contribute to render the defence of the 
society more expensive. The unavoidable effects of the natural pro- 
gress of improvement have, in this respect, been a good deal enhanced 
by a great revolution in the art of war, to which a mere accident, the 
invention of gunpowder, seems to have given occasion. 

In modern war the great expense of firearms gives an evident ad- 
vantage to the nation which can best afford that expense ; and conse- 
quently, to an opulent and civilized, over a poor and barbarous nation. 
In ancient times, the opulent and civilized found it difficult to defend 
themselves against the poor and barbarous nations. In modem times 
the poor and barbarous find it difficult to defend themselves against 
the opulent and civilized. The invention of firearms, an invention 
which at first sight appears to be so pernicious, is certainly favourable 
both to the permanency and to the extension of civilization. 


Part ll.—O/ihe Expense of Justice, 

The second duty of the sovereign, that of protecting, as far as possible, 
every member of the society from the injustice or oppression of every 
other member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact administration 
of justice, requires, too, very different degrees of expense in the differ- 
ent periods of society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any property, or at 
least none that exceeds the value of two or three days labour ; so there 
is seldom any established magistrate or any regular administration of 
justice. Men who have no property can injure one another only in 
their persons or reputations. But when one man kills, wounds, beats, 
or defames another, though he to whom the injury is done suffers, he 
who does it receives no benefit. It is otheiwise with the injuries to 
property. The benefit of the person who docs the injury is often equal 
to the loss of him who suffers it. Envy, malice, or resentment, are the 
only passions which can prompt one man to injure another in his per- 
son or reputation. But the greater part of men are not very frequently 
under the influence of those passions, and the very worst men are so 
only occasionally. As their gratification, too, how agreeable soever it 
may be to certain characters, is not attended with any real or perma- 
nent advantage, it is in the greater part of men commonly restrained 
by prudential considerations. Men may live together in society with 
some tolerable degree of security, though there is no civil magistrate 
to protect them from the injustice of those passions. But avarice and 
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ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of labour and the love of 
present ease and enjoyment, are the passions which prompt to invade 
property; passions much more steady in their operation, and much 
more universal in their influence. Wherever there is great property, 
there is great inequality. For one very rich man, there must be at 
least five hundred poor, and the affluence of the few supposes the indi- 
gence of the many. The affluence of the rich excites the indignation 
of the poor, who are often both diiven by want and prompted by envy 
to invade his possessions. It is only under the shelter of the civil 
magistrate that the owner of that valuable property, which is acquired 
by the labour of many years, or perhaps of many successive genera- 
tions, can sleep a single night in security. He is at all times surrounded 
by unknown enemies, whom, though he never provoked, he can never 
appease, and from whose injustice he can be protected only by the 
powerful ann of the civil magistrate continually held up to chastise it. 
The acquisition of valuable and extensive property, therefore, neces- 
sarily requires the establishment of civil government. Where there is 
no property, or at least none that exceeds the value of two or three 
days labour, civil government is not so necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain subordination. But as the neces- 
sity of civil government gradually grows up with the acquisition of 
valuable property, so the principal causes which naturally introduce sub- 
ordination gradually grow up with the growth of that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which naturally introduce subordina- 
tion, or which naturally, and antecedent to any civil institution, give 
some men some superiority over the greater part of their brethren, 
seem to be four in number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances is the superiority of per- 
sonal qualifications, — of stiength, beauty, and agility of body; of wis- 
dom and virtue, of prudence, justice, fuilitude, and moderation of 
mind. The qualifications of the body, unless supported by those of 
the mind, can give little authority in any period of society. He is a 
very strong man who, by mere strength of body, can force two weak 
ones to obey him- The qualifications of the mind can alone give very 
great authority. They are, however, invisible qualities; always dis- 
putable, and generally disputed. No society, whether barbarous or 
civilized, has ever found it convenient to settle the lules of precedency 
of rank and subordination according to those invisible qualities, but 
according to something that is more plain and palpable. 

The second of those causes or circumstances is the superiority of 
age. An old man, provided his age is not so far advanced as to give 
suspicion of dotage, is everywheie more respected than a young man 
of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among nations of hunters, such 
as the native tiibes of North America, age is the sole foundation of 
rank and precedency. Among them, father is the appellation of a 
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superior ; brother, of an equal ; and son, of an inferior. In the most 
opulent and civilized nations, age regulates rank among those who 
in every other repect equal, and among whom, therefore, there is nothing 
else to regulate it. Among brothers and among sisters the eldest 
always takes place ; and in the succession of the paternal estate, every- 
thing which cannot be divided, but must go entire to one person, such 
as a title of honour, is in most cases given to the eldest. Age is a 
plain and palpable quality which admits of no dispute. 

The third of those causes or circumstances is the superiority of 
fortune. The authority of riches, however, though great in every age 
of society, is perhaps greatest in the rudest age of society which 
admits of any considerable inequality of fortune. A Tartar chief, the 
increase of whose herds and flocks is sufficient to maintain a thousand 
men, cannot well employ that increase in any other way than in main- 
taining a thousand men. The rude state of his society does not 
afford him any manufactured produce, any trinkets or baubles of any 
kind, for which he can exchange that part of his rude produce which 
is over and above his own consumption. The thousand men whom he 
thus maintains, depending entirely upon him for their subsistence, 
must both obey his orders in war and submit to his jurisdiction in 
peace. He is necessarily both their general and their judge, and his 
chieftainship is the necessary effect of the superiority of his fortune. 
In an opulent and civilized society, a man may possess a much greater 
fortune, and yet not be able to command a dozen of people. Though 
the produce of his estate may be sufficient to maintain, and may per- 
haps actually maintain, more than a thousand people, yet as those 
people pay for everything which they get from him, as he gives scarce 
anything to anybody but in exchange for an equivalent, there is 
scarce anybody who considers himself as cntncly dependent upon 
him, and his authority extends only over a few menial servants. The 
authority of fortune, however, is very gieat even in an opulent and 
civilized society. That it is much greater than that, cither of age, or 
of personal qualities, has been the constant complaint of every period 
of society which admitted of any considerable inequality of fortune. 
The first period of society, that of hunters, admits of no such in- 
equality. Universal poverty establishes their universal equality, and 
the superiority either of age or of personal qualities, are the feeble, 
but the sole foundations of authority and subordination. There is 
therefore little or no authority or subordination in this period of 
society. The second period of society, that of shepherds, admits of 
very great inequalities of fortune, and there is no period in which the 
superiority of fortune gives so great authority to those who possess it. 
There is no period accordingly in which authority and subordination 
we more perfectly established. The authority of an Arabian scherif 
is very great ; that of a Tartar khan altogether despotical. 
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The fourth of those causes or circumstances is the superiority of 
birth. Superiority of birth supposes an ancient superiority of fortune 
in the family of the person who claims it. All families are equally 
ancient ; and the ancestors of the prince, though they may be better 
known, cannot well be more numerous, than those of the beggar. An- 
tiquity of family means everywhere the antiquity either of wealth, or 
of that greatness which is commonly either founded upon wealth or 
accompanied with it. Upstart greatness is everywhere less respected 
than ancient greatness. The hatred of usurpers, the love of the 
family of an ancient monarch, are, in a great measure, founded upon 
the contempt which men naturally have for the fonner and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military officer submits without re- 
luctance to the authority of a superior by whom he has always been 
commanded, but cannot bear that his inferior should be set over his 
head, so men easily submit to a family to whom they and their an- 
cestors have always submitted ; but are fired with indignation when 
another family, in whom they had never acknowledged any such supe- 
riority, assumes a dominion over them. 

The distinction of birth, being subsequent to the inequality of 
fortune, can have no place in nations of hunters, among whom all 
men, being equal in fortune, must likewise be very nearly equal in 
birth. The son of a wise and brave man may, indeed, even among 
them, be somewhat more respected than a man of equal merit who 
has the misfortune to be the son of a fool or a coward. The differ- 
ence, however, will not be very great ; and there never was, I believe, 
a great family in the world whose illustration was entirely derived 
from the inheritance of wisdom and virtue. 

The distinction of birth not only may, but always does, take place 
among nations of shepherds. Such nations are always strangers to 
every sort of luxury, and great wealth can scarce ever be dissipated 
among them by improvident profusion. There arc no nations accord- 
ingly who abound more in families revered and honoured on account 
of their descent from a long race of great and illustrious ancestors ; 
because there are no nations among whom wealth is likely to continue 
longer in the same families. 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two circumstances which princi- 
pally set one man above another. They are the two great sources of 
personal distinction, and are therefore the principal causes which 
naturally establish authority and subordination among men. Among 
nations of shepherds both those causes operate with their full force. 
The great shepherd or herdsman, respected on account of his great 
wealth, and of the great number of those who depend upon him for 
subsistence, and revered on account of the nobleness of his birth and 
of the immemorial antiquity of his illustrious family, has a natural 
authority over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of his horde or 

^6 * 
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dan. He can command the united force of a greater number of 
people than any of them. His military power is greater than that of any 
of them. In time of war they are all of them naturally disposed to' 
muster themselves under his banner, rather than under that of any 
other person, and his birth and fortune thus naturally procure to him 
some sort of executive power. By commanding too the united force 
of a greater number of people than any of them, he is best able to 
compel any one of them who may have injured another to compensate 
the wrong. He is the person, therefore, to whom all those who are too 
weak to defend themselves naturally look up for protection. It is to 
him that they naturally complain of the injuries which they imagine 
have been done to them, and his interposition in such cases is more 
easily submitted to, even by the person complained of, than that of 
any other person would be. His birth and fortune thus naturally pro- 
cure him some sort of judicial authority. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period of society, that 
the inequality of fortune first begins to take place, and introduces 
among men a degree of authority and subordination which could not 
possibly exist before. It thereby introduces some degree of that civil 
government which is indispensably necessary for its own preservation : 
and it seems to do this naturally, and even independent of the con- 
sideration of that necessity. The consideration of that necessity 
comes no doubt afterwards to contribute very much to maintain and 
secure that authority and subordination. The rich, in particular, are 
necessarily interested to support that order of things, which can alone 
secure them in the possession of their own advantages. Men of 
inferior wealth combine to defend those of superior wealth in the 
possession of their property, in order that men of superior wealth may 
combine to defend them in the possession of theirs. All the inferior 
shepherds and herdsmen feel that the security of their own herds and 
flocks depends upon the security of those of the great shepherd or 
herdsman; that the maintenance of their lesser authority depends 
upon that of his greater authority, and that upon their subordination 
to him depends his power of keeping thcii inferiors in subordination 
to them. They constitute a sort of little nobility, who feel themselves 
interested to defend the property and to support the authority of their 
own little sovereign, in order that he may be able to defend their 
property and to support their authority. Civil government, so far as it 
is instituted for the security of property, is in reality instituted for the 
defence of the rich against the poor, or of those who have some 
property against those who have none at all. 

The judicial authority of such a sovereign, however, far from being 
a cause of expense, was for a long time a source of revenue to him. 
The persons who applied to him for justice were always willing to pay 
for it, and a present never failed to accompany a petition. After the 
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authority of the sovereign too was thoroughly established, the person 
found guilty, over and above the satisfaction which he was obliged to 
make to the party, was likewise forced to pay an amercement to the 
sovereign. He had given trouble, he had disturbed, he had broken 
the peace of his lord the king, and for those offences an amercement 
was thought due. In the Tartar governments of Asia, in the govern- 
ments of Europe which were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, the administration of justice 
was a considerable source of revenue, both to the sovereign, and to all 
the lesser chiefs or lords who exercised under him any particular juris- 
diction, cither over some particular tube or clan, or over some particu- 
lar territory or district. Originally both the sovereign and the inferior 
chiefs used to exercise this jurisdiction in their own persons. After- 
wards they universally found it convenient to delegate it to some sub- 
stitute, bailiff, or judge. This substitute, however, was still obliged to 
account to his principal or constituent for the profits of the jurisdiction. 
Whoever reads the instructions* which were given to the judges of the 
circuit in the time of Henry II. will see clearly that those judges were 
a sort of itinerant factors, sent round the country for the purpose of 
levying certain branches of the king's revenue. In those days the 
administration of justice, not only afforded a certain revenue to the 
sovereign, but to procure this revenue seems to have been one of the 
principal advantages which he proposed to obtain by the administra- 
tion of justice. 

This scheme of making the administration of justice subservient to 
the purposes of revenue, could scarce fail to be productive of several 
very gross abuses. The person who applied for justice with a large 
present in his hand, was likely to get something more than justice ; 
while he who applied for it with a small one, was likely to get some- 
thing less. Justice too might frequently be delayed, in order that this 
present might be repeated. The amercement, besides, of the person 
complained of, might frequently suggest a very strong reason for find- 
ing him in the wrong, even when he had not really been so. That such 
abuses were far from being uncommon, the ancient history of every 
country in Europe bears witness. 

When the sovereign 01 chief exercised his judicial authority in his 
own person, how much soever he might abuse it, it must have been 
scarce possible to get any redress, because there could seldom be any- 
body powerful enough to call him to account. When he exercised it 
by a bailiff, indeed, redress might sometimes be had. If it was for his 
own benefit only that the bailiff had been guilty of any act of injustice, 
.he sovereign himself might not always be unwilling to punish him, or 
to oblige him to repair the wrong. But if it was for the benefit of his 
sovereign, if it was in order to make court to the person who appointed 
• They are to be found in Tyrrel’s Historj' of England. 
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him and who might prefer him, that he had committed any aCt of 
oppression, redress would upon most occasions be as impossible as if 
the sovereign had committed it himself. In all barbarous governments, 
accordingly, in all those ancient governments of Europe in particular, 
which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the adminis- 
tration of justice appears for a long time to have been extremely cor- 
rupt ; far from being quite equal and impartial even under the best 
monarchs, and altogether profligate under the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, wheie the sovereign or chief is only the 
greatest shepherd or herdsman of the horde or clan, he is maintained 
in the same manner as any of his vassals or subjects, by the increase 
of his own herds or flocks. Among those nations of husbandmen who 
are but just come out of the shepherd state, and who are not much 
advanced beyond that state (such as the Greek tribes appear to have 
been about the time of the Trojan war, and our German and Scythian 
ancestors when they first settled upon the ruins of the western empire), 
the sovereign or chief is, in the same manner, only the greatest landlord 
of the country, and is maintained, in the same manner as any other 
landlord, by a revenue derived from his own private estate, or from 
what, in modern Europe, was called the demesne of tlie crown. His 
subjects, upon ordinary occasions, contribute nothing to his support, 
except when, in order to protect them from the oppression of some of 
their fellow-subjects, they stand in need of his authority. The pre- 
sents which they make him upon such occasions constitute the whole 
ordinary revenue, the whole of the dhioluments which, except perhaps 
upon some very extraordinary emergencies, he derives from his domi- 
nion over them. When Agamemnon, in Homer, offers to Achilles for 
his friendship the sovereignty of seven Greek cities, the sole advantage 
which he mentions as likely to be derived from it, was, that the people 
would honour him with presents. As long as such presents, as long as 
the emoluments of justice, or what may be called the fees of court, 
constituted in this manner the whole ordinary revenue which the 
sovereign derived from his sovereignty, it could not well be expected, 
it could not even decently be proposed, that he should give them up 
altogether. It might, and it frequently was proposed, that he should 
regulate and ascertain them. But after they had been so regulated and 
ascertained, how to hinder a person who was all-powerful from extend- 
ing them be/ond those regulations, was still very difficult, not to say im- 
possible. During the continuance of this state of things, therefore, the 
corruption of justice, naturally resulting from the arbitrary and uncer- 
tain nature of those presents, scarce admitted of any effectual remedy. 

But when from different causes, chiefly from the continually increas- 
ing expense of defending the nation against the invasion of other nations, 
the private estate of the sovereign had become altogether insufficient 
for defraying the expense of the sovereignty ; and when it had become 
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necessary that the people should, for their own security, contribute 
towards this expense by taxes of different kinds, it seems to have been 
very commonly stipulated, that no present for the administration of 
justice should, under any pretence, be accepted either by the sovereign 
or by his bailiffs and substitutes, the judges. Those presents, it seems 
to have been supposed, could more easily be abolished altogether, than 
effectually regulated and ascertained. Fixed salaries were appointed 
to the judges, which were supposed to compensate to them the loss 
of whatever might have been their share of the ancient emoluments of 
justice, as the taxes more than compensated to the sovereign the loss 
of his. Justice was then said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality administered gratis in any 
country. Lawyers and attorneys, at least, must always be paid by the 
parties ; and, if they were not, they would perform their duty still worse 
than they actually perform it. The fees annually paid to lawyers and 
attorneys amount, in every court, to a much greater sum than the 
salaries of the judges. The circumstances of those salaries being paid 
by the crown, can nowhere much dimmish the necessary expense of a 
law-suit. But it was not so much to diminish the expense, as to pre- 
vent the corruption of justice, that the judges were prohibited from 
receiving any present or fee from the parties. 

The office of judge is in itself so very honourable that men are 
willing to accept of it, though accompanied with very small emolu- 
ments. The inferior office of justice of peace, though attended with a 
good deal of trouble, and in most cases with no emoluments at all, is 
an object of ambition to the greater part of our country gentlemen. 
The salaries of all the different judges, high and low, together with the 
whole expense of the administration and execution of justice, even 
where it is not managed with very good economy, makes, in any civi- 
lized country, but a very inconsiderable part of the whole expense of 
government. 

The whole expense of justice too might easily be defrayed by the 
fees of court ; and, without exposing the administration of justice to 
any real hazard of corruption, the public revenue might thus be 
entirely discharged from a certain though, perhaps, but a small incum- 
brance. It is difficult to regulate the fees of court effectually, where 
a person so powerful as the sovereign is to share in them, and to 
derive any considerable part of his revenue from therm It is very 
easy, where the judge is the principal person who can reapany benefit 
from them. The law can very easily oblige the judge to respect the 
regulation, though it might not always be able to make the sovereign 
respect it. Where the fees of court are precisely regulated and ascer- 
tained, where they are paid all at once, at a certain period of every 
process, into the hands of a cashier or receiver, to be by him distri- 
buted in certain known proportions among the different judges after 
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the process is decided, and not till it is decided, there seems to be no 
more danger of corruption than where such fees are prohibited alto- 
gether. Those fees, without occasioning any considerable increase in 
the expense of a law-suit, might be rendered fully sufficient for defray- 
ing the whole expense of justice. By not being paid to the judges till 
the process was determined, they might be some incitement to the 
diligence of the court in examining and deciding it. In courts which 
consisted of a considerable number of judges, by proportioning the 
share of each judge to the number of hours and days which he had 
employed in examining the process, either in the court or in a com- 
mittee by order of the court, those fees might give some encouragement 
•to the diligence of each particular judge. Public services are never 
better performed than when their reward comes only in consequence 
of their being performed, and is proportioned to the diligence employed 
in performing them. In the different parliaments of France, the fees 
of court (called dpic6s and vacations) constitute the far greater part 
of the emoluments of the judges. After all deductions are made, 
the nett salary paid by the crown to a counsellor or judge in the par- 
liament of Toulouse, in rank and dignity the second pailiament of 
the kingdom, amounts only to a hundred and fifty livres, about six 
pounds eleven shillings sterling a year. About seven years ago that 
sum was in the same place the ordinary yearly wages of a common 
footman. The distribution of those dpic^s, too, is according to the 
diligence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a comfortable, though 
moderate, revenue by his office : an idle one gets little more than his 
salary. Those parliaments are perhaps, in many respects, not very 
convenient courts of justice; but they have never been accused, they 
seem never even to have been suspected, of corruption. 

The fees of court seem originally to have been the principal support 
of the different courts of justice in England. Each court endeavoured 
to draw to itself as much business as it could, and was, upon that 
account, willing to take cognisance of many suits which were not 
originally intended to fall under its jurisdiction. The court of King's 
Bench, instituted for the trial of criminal causes only, took cognisance of 
civil suits; the plaintiff pretending that the defendant, in not doing him 
justice, had been guilty of some trespass or misdemeanour. The court 
of Exchequer, instituted for the levying of the king's revenue, and for 
enforcing the payment of such debts only as were due to the king, took 
cognisance of all other contract debts; the plaintiff alleging that he 
could not pay the king, because the defendant would not pay him. 
In consequence of such fictions it came, in many cases, to depend 
altogether upon the parties before what court they would choose to 
have their cause tried; and each court endeavoured, by superior 
dispatch and impartiality, to draw to itself as many causes as it could. 
The present admirable constitution of th^ cqurts of justice in England 
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was, perhaps, originally in a great measure, formed by this emulation, 
which anciently took place between their respective judges; each 
judge endeavouring to give, in his own court, the speediest and most 
effectual remedy which the law would admit, for every sort of injus- 
tice. Originally the courts of law gave damages only for breach of 
contract. The court of Chancery, as a court of conscience, first took 
upon it to enforce the specific performance of agreements. When the 
breach of contract consisted in the nonpayment of money, the damage 
sustained could be compensated in no other way than by ordering 
payment, which was equivalent to a specific performance of the agree- 
ment. In such cases, therefore, the remedy of the courts of law was 
sufficient. It was not so in others. When the tenant sued his lord 
for having unjustly outed him of his lease, the damages which he 
recovered were by no means equivalent to the possession of the land. 
Such causes, therefore, for some time, went all to the court of Chancery, 
to the no small loss of the courts of law. It was to draw back such 
causes to themselves that the courts of law are said to have invented 
the artificial and fictitious writ of ejectment, the most effectual remedy 
for an unjust outer or dispossession of land. 

A stamp-duty upon the law proceedings of each particular court, to 
be levied by that court, and applied towards the maintenance of the 
judges and other officers belonging to it, might, in the same manner, 
afford a revenue sufficient for defraying the expense of the administra- 
tion of justice, without bringing any burden upon the general revenue 
of the society. The judges indeed might, in this case, be under the 
temptation of multiplying unnecessarily the proceedings upon every 
cause, in order to increase, as much as possible, the produce of such 
a stamp-duty. It has been the custom in modern Europe to regulate, 
upon most occasions, the payment of the attorneys and clerks of court, 
according to the number of pages which they had occasion to write ; 
the court, however, requiring that each page should contain so many 
lines, and each line so many words. In order to increase their pay- 
ment, the attorneys and clerks have contrived to multiply words beyond 
all necessity, to the corruption of the law language of, I believe, every 
couit of justice in Europe. A like temptation might perhaps occasion 
a like corruption in the form of law proceedings. 

But whether the administration of justice be so contrived as to 
defray its own expense, or whether the judges be maintained by fixed 
salaries paid to them from some other fund, it does not seem necessary 
that the person or persons entrusted with the executive power should 
be charged with the management of that fund, or with the payment of 
those salaries. That fund might arise from the rent of landed estates, 
the management of each estate being entrusted to the particular court 
which was to be maintained by it That fund might arise even from 
the interest of a sun; pf money, the lending out of which might, in the 
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same manner, be entrusted to the court which was to be maintained by 
it. A part, though indeed but a small part, of the salary of the judges 
of the court of session in Scotland, arises from the interest of a sum 
of money. The necessary instability of such a fund seems, however, 
to render it an improper one for the maintenance of an institution 
which ought to last for ever. 

The separation of the judicial from the executive power seems 
originally to have arisen from the increasing business of the society, in 
consequence of its increasing improvement. The administration of 
justice became so laborious and so complicated a duty as to require 
the undivided attention of the persons to whom it was entrusted. The 
person entrusted with the executive power, not having leisure to attend 
to the decision of private causes himself, a deputy was appointed to 
decide them in his stead. In the progress of the Roman greatness, the 
consul was too much occupied with the political affaiis of the state, to 
attend to the administration of justice. A praetor, therefore, was 
appointed to administer it in his stead. In the progress of the 
European monarchies which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the sovereigns and the great lords came universally to consider 
the administration of justice as an office, both too laborious and too 
ignoble for them to execute in their own persons. They universally, 
therefore, discharged themselves of the duty by appointing a deputy, 
bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive power, it is scarce 
possible that justice should not frequently be sacrificed to, what is 
vulgarly called, politics. The persons entrusted with the great interests 
of the state may, even without any corrupt views, sometimes imagine 
it necessary to sacrifice to those interests the rights of a private man. 
But upon the impartial administration of justice depends the liberty of 
every individual, the sense which he has of his own security. In order 
to make every individual feel himself pcifectly secure in the possession 
of every right which belongs to him, it is not only necessary that the 
judicial should be separated from the executive power, but that it 
should be rendered as much as possible independent of that power. 
The judge should not be liable to be removed from his office according 
to the caprice of that power. The regular payment of his salary should 
not depend upon the good-will or even upon the good economy of that 
power. 


Part III . — OJ the Expense of public Works and public Institutions. 

The third and last duty of the sovereign or commonwealth is that of 
erecting and maintaining those public institutions and those public 
works, which, though they may be in the highest degree advantageous 
to a gi eat society, are, however, of such a nature, that the profit could 
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never repay the expense to any individual or small number of indi- 
viduals, and which it therefore cannot be expected that any individual 
or small number of individuals should erect or maintain. The per- 
formance of this duty requires too very different degrees of expense in 
the different periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public works necessary for the 
defence of the society, and for the administration of justice, both of 
which have already been mentioned, the other woiks and institutions 
of this kind are chiefly those for facilitating the commerce of the 
society, and those for promoting the instruction of the people. The 
institutions for instruction are of two kinds : those for the education of 
the youth, and those for the instruction of people of all ages. The 
consideration of the manner in which the expense of those different 
sorts of public works and institutions may be most properly defrayed, 
will divide this third part of the present chapter into three different 
articles. 


Article I.— Of thi public Works and Institutions for facilitating the 
Commerce of the Society. 

And, first, of those which are necessary for facilitating Commerce in 
general. 

That the erection and maintenance of the public works which facili- 
tate the commerce of any country, such as good roads, bridges, navig- 
able canals, harbours, etc, must require very different degrees of 
expense in the different periods of society, is evident without any 
proof. The expense of making and maintaining the public roads of 
any country must evidently increase with the annual produce of the 
land and labour of that country, or with the quantity and weight of the 
goods which it becomes necessary to fetch and carry upon those roads. 
The strength of a bridge must be suited to the number and weight of 
the carriages which are likely to pass over it. The depth and the 
supply of water for a navigable canal must be proportioned to the 
number and tonnage of the lighters, which are likely to carry goods 
upon it ; the extent of a harbour to the number of the shipping which 
are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense of those public works 
should be defrayed from that public revenue, as it is commonly called, 
of which the collection and application are in most countries assigned 
to the executive power. The greater part of such public works may 
easily be so managed, as to afford a particular revenue sufficient for 
defiaying their own expense, without bringing any burden upon the 
general revenue of the society. 
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A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for example, may in most 
cases be both made and maintained by a small toll upon the carriages 
which make use of them : a harbour, by a moderate port-duty upon 
the tonnage of the shipping which load or unload in it. The coinage, 
another institution for facilitating commerce, in many countries, not 
only defrays its own expense, but affords a small revenue or seignorage 
to the sovereign. The post-office, another institution for the same pur- 
pose, over and above defraying its own expense, affords in almost all 
countries a very considerable revenue to the sovereign. 

When the carriages which pass over a highway or a bridge, and the 
lighters which sail upon a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tonnage, they pay for the maintenance of those public 
works exactly in proportion to the wear and tear which they occasion 
of them. It seems scarce possible to invent a more equitable way of 
maintaining such works. This tax or toll too, though it is advanced by 
the carrier, is finally paid by the consumer, to whom it must always be 
charged in the price of the goods. As the expense of carriage, how- 
ever, is very much reduced by means of such public works, the goods, 
notwithstanding the toll, come cheaper to the consumer than they could 
otherwise have done ; their price not being so much raised by the toll, 
as it is lowered by the cheapness of the carriage. The person who 
finally pays this tax, therefore, gams by the application, more than he 
loses by the payment of it. His payment is exactly in proportion to 
his gain. It is in reality no more than a part of that gain which he is 
obliged to give up in order to get the rest. It seems impossible to 
imagine a more equitable method of raising a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon coaches, post-chaises, 
etc., is made somewhat higher in proportion to their weight, than upon 
carriages of necessary use, such as carts, wagons, etc., the indolence 
and vanity of the rich is made to contribute in a very easy manner to 
the relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper the transportation of heavy 
goods to all the different parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, etc., are in this manner made and 
supported by the commerce which is carried on by means of them, they 
can be made only where that commerce requires them, and conse- 
quently where it is proper to make them. Their expense too, their 
grandeur and magnificence, must be suited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay. They must be made consequently as it is proper to make 
them. A magnificent high road cannot be made through a desert 
country where there is little or no commerce, or merely because it hap- 
pens to lead to the country villa of the intendant of the province, or to 
that of some great lord to whom the intendant finds it convenient to 
make his court. A great bridge cannot be thrown over a river at a 
place where nobody passes, or merely to embellish the view from the 
windows of a neighbouring palace : things which sometimes happen 
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in countries where works of this kind are carried on by any other 
revenue than that which they themselves are capable of affording. 

In several different parts of Europe the toll or lock-duty upon a canal 
is the property of private persons, whose private interest obliges them 
to keep up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable order, the naviga- 
tion necessarily ceases altogether, and along with it the whole profit 
which they can make by the tolls. If those tolls were put under the 
management of commissioners, who had themselves no interest in them, 
they might be less attentive to the maintenance of the works which 
produced them. The canal of Languedoc cost the king of France and 
the province upwards of thirteen millions of livres, which (at twenty- 
eight livres the mark of silver, the value of F rench money in the end 
of the last century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. When that great work was finished, the most likely 
method it was found, of keeping it in constant repair was to make a 
present of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who planned and conducted 
the work. Those tolls constitute at present a very large estate to the 
different branches of the family of that gentleman, who have therefore 
a great interest to keep the work in constant repair. But had those 
tolls been put under the management of commissioners, who had no 
such interest, they might perhaps have been dissipated in ornamental 
and unnecessary expenses, while the most essential parts of the work 
were allowed to go to rum. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road, cannot with any safety 
be made the property of private persons. A high road, though entirely 
neglected, does not become altogether impassable, though a canal does. 
The proprietors of the tolls upon a high road, therefore, might neglect 
altogether the repair of the road, and yet continue to levy very nearly 
the same tolls. It is proper, therefore, that the tolls for the maintenance 
of such a work should be put under the management of commis- 
sioners or trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the trustees have committed in 
the management of those tolls, have in many cases been very justly 
complained of. At many turnpikes, it has been said, the money levied 
is more than double of what is necessary for executing, in the com- 
pletest manner, the work which is often executed in a very slovenly 
manner, and sometimes not executed at all. The system of repairing 
the high roads by tolls of this kind, it must be observed, is not of very 
long standing. We should not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet been 
brought to that degree of perfection of which it seems capable. If 
mean and improper persons are frequently appointed trustees, and if 
proper courts of inspection and account have not yet been established 
for controlling their conduct, and foi reducing the tolls to what is barely 
sufficient for executing the work to be done by them, the recency 
of the institution both accounts and apologises for those defects, of 
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which, by the wisdom of parliament, the greater part may in due time 
be gradually remedied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes in Great Britain is sup- 
posed to exceed so much what is necessary for repairing the roads, that 
the savings which, with proper economy, might be made from it, have 
been considered even by some ministers as a very great resource which 
might at some time or another be applied to the exigencies of the state. 
Government, it has been said, by taking the management of the turn- 
pikes into its own hands, and by employing the soldiers, who would 
work for a veiy small addition to their pay, could keep the roads in good 
order at a much less expense than it can be done by trustees, who have 
no other workmen to employ but such as derive their whole subsistence 
from their wages. A great revenue, half a million, perhaps,* it has 
been pretended, might in this manner be gained without laying any new 
burden upon the people ; and the turnpike roads might be made to 
contribute to the general expense of the state, in the same manner as 
the post-office does at present. 

That a considerable revenue might be gained in this manner, I have 
no doubt, though probably not near so much, as the projectors of this 
plan have supposed. The plan itself, however, seems liable to several 
very important objections. 

First, if the tolls which are levied at the turnpikes should ever be 
considered as one of the resources for supplying the exigencies of the 
state, they would certainly be augmented as those exigencies were 
supposed to require. According to the policy of Great Britain, there- 
fore, they would probably be augmented very fast. The facility with 
which a great revenue could be drawn from them, would probably en- 
courage administration to recur very frequently to this resource. 
Though it may, perhaps, be more than doubtful, whether half a million 
could by any economy be saved out of the present tolls, it can scarce 
be doubted but that a million might be saved out of them, if they were 
doubled ; and perhaps two millions, if they were tripled.f This great 
revenue too might be levied without the appointment of a single new 
officer to collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being continually 
augmented in this manner, instead of facilitating the inland commerce 
of the country, as at present, would soon become a very great incum- 
brance upon it. The expense of transporting all heavy goods from 
one part of the country to another would soon be so much increased, 
the market for all such goods, consequently, would soon be so much 
narrowed, that their production would be in a great measure dis- 

* Since 'publishing the two first editions of this book, 1 have got good reasons to believe 
that all the turnpike tolls levied in Great Britain do not produce a nett revenue that amounts 
to half a million ; a sum which, under the management of Government, would not be sufficient 
to keep in repair five of the principal toads in the kingdom. 

1 1 have now good reasons to believe that all these conjectural sums are by much too large, 
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couraged, and the most important branches of the domestic industry 
of the country annihilated altogether. 

Secondly, a tax upon carriages in proportion to their weight, though 
a very equal tax when applied to the sole purpose of repairing the 
roads, is a very unequal one when applied to any other purpose, or to 
supply the common exigencies of the state. When it is applied to the 
sole purpose above mentioned, each carriage is supposed to pay 
exactly for the wear and tear which that carriage occasions of the 
roads. But when it is applied to any other purpose, each carriage is 
supposed to pay for more than that wear and tear, and contributes to 
the supply of some other exigency of the state. But as the turnpike 
toll raises the price of goods in proportion to their weight, and not to 
their value, it is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse and bulky, 
not by those of precious and light, commodities. Whatever exigency 
of the state therefore this tax might be intended to supply, that 
exigency would be chiefly supplied at the expense of the poor, not of 
the rich ; at the expense of those who are least able to supply it, not 
of those who are most able. 

Thirdly, if government should at any time neglect the reparation of 
the high-roads, it would be still more difficult than it is at present to 
compel the proper application of any part of the turnpike tolls. A large 
revenue might thus be levied upon the people, without any part of it 
being applied to the only purpose to which a revenue levied in this 
manner ought ever to be applied. If the meanness and poverty of the 
trustees of turnpike roads render it sometimes difficult at present to 
oblige them to repair their wrong, their wealth and greatness would 
render it ten times more so in the case which is here supposed. 

In France, the funds destined for the reparation of the high-roads 
are under the immediate direction of the executive power. Those 
funds consist, partly in a certain number of da)s labour which the 
country people aie m most parts of Europe obliged to give to the 
reparation of the highways, and partly in such a portion of the gene- 
ral revenue of the state as the king chooses to spare from his other 
expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by that of most other parts 
of Europe, the labour of the country people was under the direction of 
a local or provincial magistracy, which had no immediate depend- 
ency upon the king’s council. But by the present practice both the 
labour of the country people and whatever other fund the king may 
choose to assign for the reparation of the high roads in any particular 
province or generality, are entirely under the management of the 
intendant, an officer who is appointed and removed by the king’s 
council, who receives his orders from it, and is in constant corres- 
pondence with it. In the progress of despotism the authority of the 
executive power gradually absorbs that of every other power in the 
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State, and assumes to itself the management of every branch of 
revenue which is destined for any public purpose. In France, how- 
ever, the great post-roads, the roads which make the communication 
between the principal towns of the kingdom, are in general kept in 
good order, and in some provinces are even a good deal superior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England. But what we call the 
cross-roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads in the country, 
are entirely neglected, and are in many places absolutely impassable 
for any heavy carriage. In some places it is even dangerous to travel 
on horseback, and mules are the only conveyance which can safely be 
trusted. The proud miniater of an ostentatious court may frequently 
take pleasure m executing a work of splendour and magnificence, such 
as a great highway, which is frequently seen by the pimcipal nobility 
whose applauses not only flatter his vanity, but even contiibute to sup- 
port his interest at court. But to execute a great number of little 
works, in which nothing that can be done can make any great appear- 
ance, or excite the smallest degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
which, in short, have nothing to recommend them but their extreme 
utility, is a business which appears in every respect too mean and paltry 
to merit the attention of so great a magistrate. Under such an admi- 
nistration, therefore, such works are almost entirely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments of Asia, the executive 
power charges itself both with the reparation of the high roads, and 
with the maintenance of the navigable canals. In the instructions 
which are given to the governor of each province, those objects, it is 
said, are constantly recommended to him, and the judgment which the 
court forms of his conduct is very much regulated by the attention 
which he appeals to have paid to this part of his instructions. This 
branch of public police accordingly is said to be very much attended 
to m all those countries, but particularly in China, where the high 
roads, and still more the navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very 
much everything of the same kind which is known in Europe. The 
accounts of those works, however, which have been transmitted to 
Europe, have generally been drawn up by weak and wondering travel- 
lers, frequently by stupid and lying missionaries. If they had been 
examined by more intelligent eyes, and if the accounts of them had 
been reported by more faithful witnesses, they would not, perhaps, 
appear to be so wonderful. The account which Beinier gives of some 
works of this kind in Hindostan falls veiy much short of what had been 
reported of them by other travellers, more disposed to the marvellous 
than he was. It may, too, perhaps, be in those countries, as it is in 
France, where the great roads, the great communications which aie 
likely to be the subjects of conveisation at the court and in the capital, 
are attended to, and all the rest neglected. In China, besides, in Hm- 
dostan, and in several other governments of Asia, the revenue of the 
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sovereign arises almost altogether from a land-tax or land-rent, which 
rises or falls with the rise and fall of the annual produce of the land. 
The great interest of the sovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in such 
countries necessarily and immediately connected with the cultivation 
of the land, with the greatness of its produce, and with the value of its 
produce. But in order to render that produce both as great and as 
valuable as possible, it is necessary to procure to it as extensive a 
market as possible, and consequetitly to establish the freest, the easiest, 
and the least expensive communication between all the different parts 
of the country, which can be done only by means of the best roads 
and the best navigable canals But the revenue of the sovereign does 
not, in any part of Europe, arise chiefly from a land-tax or land-rent. 
In all the great kingdoms of Europe, perliaps the greater part of it 
may ultimately depend upon the produce of the land : but that depend- 
ency is neither so immediate, nor so evident. In Europe, therefore, 
the sovereign does not feel himself so directly called upon to promote 
the increase, both in quantity and value, of the produce of the land, or, 
by maintaining good roads and canals, to provide the most extensive 
market for that produce. Though it should be true, therefore, what I 
apprehend is not a little doubtful, that in some parts of Asia this de- 
partment of the public police is very properly managed by the exe- 
cutive power, there is not the least probability that, during the present 
state of things, it could be tolerably managed by that power in any 
part of Europe. 

Even those public works which are of such a nature that they cannot 
afford any revenue for maintaining themselves, but of which the con- 
veniency is nearly confined to some particular place or district, are 
always better maintained by a local or provincial revenue, under the 
management of a local and provincial administration, than by the 
general revenue of the state, of which the executive power must always 
have the management. Were the streets of London to be lighted and 
paved at the expense of the treasury, is there any probability that they 
would be so well lighted and paved as they are at present, or even at 
so small an expense? The expense, besides, instead of being raised 
by a local tax upon the inhabitants of each particular street, parish, 
or district in London, would, in this case, be defrayed out of the general 
revenue of the state, and would consequently be raised by a tax upon 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the greater part derive no 
benefit from the lighting and paving of the streets of London. 

The abuses which sometimes creep into the local and provincial 
administration of a local and provincial revenue, how enormous soever 
they may appear, are in reality, however, almost always very trifling, 
in comparison of those which commonly take place in the administra- 
tion and expenditure of the revenue of a great empire. They are, 
besides, much more easily corrected. Under the local or provincial 
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administration of the justices of the peace in Great Britain, the six 
days labour which the country people are obliged to give to the repara- 
tion of the highways, is not always perhaps very judiciously applied, 
but it is scarce ever exacted with any circumstance of cruelty or oppres- 
sion. In France, under the administration of the intendants, the 
application is not always more judicious, and the exaction is frequently 
the most cruel and oppressive. Such corvdes, as they are called, make 
one of the principal instruments of tyranny by which those officers 
chastise any parish or communeautd which has had the misfortune to 
fall under their displeasure. 


Of the public Works and Institutions which are necessary for facih' 
tating particular Branches of Commerce. 

The object of the public works and institutions above mentioned is to 
facilitate commerce in general. But in order to facilitate some par- 
ticular branches of it, particular institutions are necessary, which again 
require a particular and extraordinary expense. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which are carried on with 
barbarous and uncivilized nations, require extraordinary protection. 
An ordinary store or counting-house could give little security to the 
goods of the merchants who trade to the western coast of Africa. To 
defend them from the barbarous natives, it is necessary that the place 
where they are deposited should be, in some measure, fortified. The 
disorders in the government of Hindostan have been supposed to 
render a like precaution necessary even among that mild and gentle 
people ; and it was under pretence of securing their persons and pro- 
perty from violence, that both the English and French East India 
Companies were allowed to erect the first forts which they possessed 
in that country. Among other nations, whose vigorous government 
will suffer no strangers to possess any fortified place within their 
terntory, it may be necessary to maintain some ambassador, minister, 
or consul, who may both decide, according to their own customs, the 
differences arising among his own countrymen ; and, in their disputes 
with the natives, may, by means of his public character, interfere with 
more authority, and afford them a more powerful protection, than they 
could expect from any private man. The interests of commerce have 
frequently made it necessary to maintain ministers in foreign countries, 
where the purposes, either of war or alliance, would not have required 
any. The commerce of the Turkey Company first occasioned the 
establishment of an ordinary ambassador at Constantinople. The 
first English embassies to Russia arose altogether from commercial 
interests. The constant interference which those interests necessarily 
occasioned between the subjects of the different states of Europe, has 
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probably introduced the custom of keeping, in all neighbouring 
countries, ambassadors or ministers constantly resident even in the 
time of peace. This custom, unknown to ancient times, seems not to 
be older than the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; that is, than the time when commerce first began to extend 
itself to the greater part of the nations of Europe, and when they first 
began to attend to its interests. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extraordinary expense which the 
protection of any particular branch of commerce may occasion, should 
be defrayed by a moderate tax upon that particular branch ; by a 
moderate fine, for example, to be paid by the traders when they first 
enter into it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty of so much 
per cent, upon the goods which they either import into or export out 
of the particular countries with which it is carried on. The protection 
of trade in general from pirates and freebooters, is said to have given 
occasion to the first institution of the duties of customs. But, if it was 
thought reasonable to lay a general tax upon trade, in order to defray 
the expense of protecting trade in general, it should seem equally 
reasonable to lay a particular tax upon a particular branch of trade, in 
order to defray the extraordinary expense of protecting that branch. 

The protection of trade in general has always been considered as 
essential to the defence of the commonwealth, and, upon that account, 
a necessary part of the duty of the executive pow'er. The collection 
and application of the general duties of customs, therefore, have 
always been left to that power. But the protection of any particular 
branch of trade is a part of the general protection of trade ; a part, 
therefore, of the duty of that power ; and if nations always acted con- 
sistently, the particular duties levied for the purposes of such particular 
protection, should always have been left equally to its disposal. But 
in this respect, as well as in many others, nations have not always 
acted consistently ; and in the greater part of the commercial states of 
Europe, particular comp.anies of merchants have had the address to 
persuade the legislature to entrust to them the performance of this 
part of the duty of the sovereign, together with all the powers which 
are necessarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, perhaps, have been useful for 
the first introduction of some branches of commerce, by making, at 
their own expense, an experiment which the state might not think it 
prudent to make, have in the long-run proved, universally, either 
burdensome or useless, and have either mismanaged or confined the 
trade they undertook. 

When those companies do not trade upon a joint stock, but are 
obliged to admit any person, properly qualified, upon paying a certmn 
fine, and agreeing to submit to the regulations of the company, each 
member trading upon his own stodc, and at his own risk, they axe 
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called regulated companies. When they trade upon a joint stock, each 
member sharing in the common profit or loss in proportion to his share 
in this stock, they are called joint stock companies. Such companies, 
■whether regulated or joint stock, sometimes have, and sometimes have 
not, exclusive privileges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every respect, the corporations of 
trades, so common in the cities and towns of all the different countries 
of Europe ; and are a sort of enlarged monopolies of the same kind. 
As no inhabitant of a town can exercise an incorporated trade without 
first obtaining his freedom in the corporation, so in most cases no sub- 
ject of the state can lawfully carry on any branch of foreign trade, for 
which a regulated company is established, without first becoming a 
member of that company. The monopoly is more or less strict ac- 
cording as the terms of admission are more or less difficult ; and 
according as the directors of the company have more or less authority, 
or have it more or less in their power to manage in such a manner as 
to confine the greater part of the trade to themselves and their par- 
ticular friends. In the most ancient regulated companies the privileges 
of apprenticeship were the same as in other corporations ; and entitled 
the person who had served his time to a member of the company, to 
become himself a member, either without paying any fine, or upon 
paying a much smaller one than what was c\acted of other people. 
The usual corporation spirit, wherever the law does not restrain it, 
prevails in all regulated companies. When they have been allowed to 
act according to their natural genius, they have always, in order to 
confine the competition to as small a number of persons as possible, 
endeavoured to subject the trade to many burdensome regulations. 
When the law has restrained them from doing this, they have become 
altogether useless and insignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign commerce, which at present 
subsist in Great Britain, are, the ancient merchant adventurers com- 
pany, now commonly called the Hamburg Company, the Russia 
Company, the Eastland Company, the Turkey Company, and the 
African Company. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburg Company, are now said 
to be quite easy ; and the directors either have it not in their power to 
subject the trade to any burdensome restraint or regulations, or, at 
least, have not of late exercised that power. It has not always been 
so. About the middle of the last century, the fine for admission was 
fifty, and at one time one hundred pounds, and the conduct of the 
company was said to be extremely oppressive. In 1643, in 1645, 
in 1661, the clothiers and free traders of the West of England com- 
plained of them to parliament, as of monopolists who confined the 
trade and oppressed the manufactures of the country. Though those 
complaints produced no act of parliament, they had probably intimi- 
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dated the company so far, as to oblige them to reform their conduct. 
Since that time, at least, there have been no complaints against them. 
By the loth and ilth of William III., c. 6, the fine for admission into 
the Russia Company was reduced to five pounds ; and by the 25th of 
Charles II., c. 7, that for admission into the Eastland Company, to 
forty shillings, while, at the same time, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 
all the countries on the north side of the Baltic, were exempted from 
their exclusive charter. The conduct of those companies had probably 
given occasion to those two acts of parliament. Before that time. Sir 
Josiah Child had represented both these and the Hamburg Company 
as extremely oppressive, and imputed to their bad management the 
low state of the trade, which we at that time carried on to the countries 
comprehended within their respective charters. But though such 
companies may not, m the present times, be very oppressive, they are 
certainly altogether useless. To be merely useless, indeed, is perhaps 
the highest eulogy which can ever justly be bestowed upon a regulated 
company ; and all the three companies above mentioned seem, in their 
present state, to deserve this eulogy. 

The fine for admission into the Turkey Company was formerly 
twenty-five pounds for all persons under twenty-six years of age, and 
fifty pounds for all persons above that age. Nobody but mere mer- 
chants could be admitted; a restriction which excluded all shop- 
keepers and retailers. By a bye-law, no British manufactures could 
be exported to Turkey but in the general ships of the company ; and 
as those ships sailed always from the port of London, this restriction 
confined the trade to that expensive port, and the traders, to those who 
lived in London and in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
person living within twenty miles of London, and not free of the city, 
could be admitted a member; another restriction, which, joined to the 
foregoing, necessarily excluded all but the freemen of London. As the 
time for the loading and sailing of those general ships depended alto- 
gether upon the directors, they could easily fill them with their own 
goods and those of their particular friends, to the exclusion of othere, 
who, they might depend, had made their proposals too late. In this 
state of things, therefore, this company was in every respect a strict 
and oppressive monopoly. Those abuses gave occasion to the 
act of the 26th of George II., c. 18, reducing the fine for admission 
to twenty pounds for all persons, without any distinction of ages, 
or any restriction, either to mere merchants or to the freemen 
of London; and granting to all such persons the liberty of ex- 
porting from all the ports of Great Britain to any port in Turkey, all 
British goods of which the exportation was not prohibited ; and of 
importing from thence all Turkish goods, of which the importation was 
not prohibited, upon paying both the general duties of customs, and 
the particular duties assessed for defraying the necessary expenses of 
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the company ; and submitting, at the same time, to the lawful author- 
ity of the British amdassador and consuls resident in Turkey, and to 
the bye-laws of the company duly enacted. To prevent any oppres- 
sion by those bye-laws, it was by the same act ordained, that if any 
seven members of the company conceived themselves aggrieved by 
any bye-law which should be enacted after the passing of this act, they 
might appeal to the Board of Trade and Plantations (to the authority 
of which a committee of the Privy Council has now succeeded), pro- 
vided such appeal was brought within twelve months after the bye-law 
was enacted ; and that if any seven members conceived themselves 
aggrieved by any bye-law which had been enacted before the passing 
of this act, they might bring a like appeal, provided it was within twelve 
months after the day on which this act was to take place. The expe- 
rience of one year, however, may not always be sufficient to discover 
to all the members of a great company the pernicious tendency of a 
particular bye-law ; and if sevcial of them should afteiwaids discover 
it, neither the Boaid of Trade, nor the Committee of Council, can 
afford them any redress. The object, besides, of the gi eater part of 
the bye-laws of all regulated companies, as well as of all other corpora- 
tions, is not so much to oppiess those who are already members, as to 
discourage others from becoming so ; which may be done, not only by 
a high fine, but by many other contrivances. The constant view of 
such companies is always to raise the rate of their own profits as high 
as they can ; to keep the market, both for the goods which they export, 
and for those which they import, as much understocked as they can ; 
which can be done only by restraining the competition, or by discou- 
raging new adventurers from entering into the tiade. A fine even of 
twenty pounds besides, though it may not, perhaps, be sufficient to 
discourage any man from entering into the Turkey trade, with an 
intention to continue in it, may be enough to discourage a speculative 
merchant from hazarding a single adventure in it. In all trades, the 
regular established traders, even though not incorporated, naturally 
combine to raise profits, which aie no way so likely to be kept at all 
times down to their proper level, as by the occasional competition of 
speculative adventurers. The Turkey trade, though in some measure 
laid open by this act of parliament, is still considered by many people 
as very far from being altogether free. The Turkey Company con- 
tribute to maintain an ambassador and two or three consuls, who, like 
other public ministers, ought to be maintained altogether by the state, 
and the trade laid open to all His Majesty’s subjects. The different 
taxes levied by the company for this and other corporation purposes, 
might afford a revenue much more than sufficient to enable the state 
to maintain such ministers. 

Regulated companies, it was observed by Sir Josiah Child, though 
they had frequently supported public ministers, had never maintained 
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any -forts or garrisons in the countries to which they traded, whereas 
joint stock companies frequently had. And in reality the former seem 
to be much more unfit for this sort of service than the latter. First, 
the directors of a regulated company have no particular interest in the 
prosperity of the general trade of the company, for the sake of which 
such forts and garrisons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the advantage of their own 
private trade; as by diminishing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to sell dearer. The direct- 
ors of a joint stock company, on the contrary, having only their share 
in the profits which are made upon the common stock committed to 
their management, have no private trade of their own of which the 
interest can be separated from that of the general trade of the company. 
Their private interest is connected with the prosperity of the general 
trade of the company, and with the maintenance of the forts and gar- 
risons which are necessary for its defence. They are more likely, 
therefore, to have that continual and careful attention which that 
maintenance necessarily requires. Secondly, the directors of a joint 
stock company have always the management] of a large capital, the 
joint stock of the company, a part of which they may frequently em- 
ploy with propriety in building, repairing, and maintaining such neces- 
sary forts and garrisons. But the directors of a regulated company, 
having the management of no common capital, have no other fund to 
employ in this way, but the casual revenue aiising from the admission 
fines, and from the corporation duties imposed upon the trade of the 
company. Though they have the same interest, therefore, to attend to 
the maintenance of such forts and garrisons, they can seldom have the 
same ability to render that attention effectual. The maintenance of a 
public minister requiring scarce any attention, and but a moderate and 
limited expense, is a business much more suitable both to the temper 
and abilities of a regulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, however, in 1750, a regulated . 
company was established, the present company of merchants trading 
to Africa, which was expressly charged at first with the maintenance 
of all the British forts and garrisons that he between Cape Blanc and 
the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards with that of those only which 
lie between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good Hope. The act which 
establishes this company (the 23rd of George II., c. 31) seems to have 
had two distinct objects in view; first, to restrain effectually the 
oppressive and monopolising spirit which is natural to the directors of 
a regulated company ; and secondly, to force them, as much as 
possible, to give an attention, which is not natural to them, towards 
the maintenance of forts and garrisons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for admission is limited to 
forty shillings. The company is prohibited from trading in their corpor- 
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ate capacity, or upon a joint stock; from borrowing money upon 
common seal, or from laying any restraints upon the trade which may 
be carried on freely from all places, and by all persons being British 
subjects, and paying the fine. The government is in a committee of 
nine persons, who meet at London, but who are chosen annually by the 
freemen of the company at London, Bristol, and Liverpool ; three from 
each place. No committee-man can be continued in office for more 
than three years together. Any committee-man might be removed by 
the Board of Trade and Plantations ; now by a committee of Council, 
after being heard in his own defence. The committee are forbid to 
export negroes from Africa, or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain. But as they are charged with the maintenance of forts and 
garrisons, they may, for that purpose, export from Great Britain to 
Africa, goods and stores of different kinds. Out of the moneys which 
they shall receive from the company, they are allowed a sum not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred pounds for the salaries of theit clerks and 
agents at London, Bristol, and Liverpool, the house-rent of their office 
at London, and all other expenses of management, commission, and 
agency in England, What remains of this sum, after defraying these 
different expenses, they may divide among themselves, as compensa- 
tion for their trouble, m what manner they think proper. By this 
constitution, it might have been expected that the spirit of monopoly 
would have been effectually restrained, and the first of these purposes 
sufficiently answered. It would seem, however, that it had not. 
Though by the 4th of Geo. III., c. 20, the fort of Senegal, with all its 
dependencies, had been vested in the company of merchants trading 
to Africa, yet in the year following (by the sth of Geo. III., c, 44), not 
only Senegal and its dependencies, but the whole coast from the port 
of Sallee, in South Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from the 
jurisdiction of that company, was vested in the crown, and the trade 
to it declared free to all His Majesty's subjects. The company had 
been suspected of restraining the trade, and of establishing some sort 
of improper monopoly. It is not, however, very easy to conceive how, 
under the regulations of the 23rd Geo. II. they could do so. In the 
printed debates of the House of Commons, not always the most 
authentic records of truth, I observe, however, that they have been ac- 
cused of this. The members of the Committee of Nine being all 
merchants, and the governors and factors in their different forts and 
settlements being all dependent upon them, it is not unlikely that the 
latter might have given peculiar attention to the consignments and 
commissions of the former, which would establish a real monopoly. 

For the second of these purposes, the maintenance of the forts and 
garrisons, an annual sum has been allotted to them by parliament, 
generally about 13,000/. For the proper application of this sum, the 
committee is obliged. to account symually to the Cursitor Baron of 
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Exchequer ; which account is afterwards to be laid before parliament 
But parliament, which gives so little attention to the application of 
millions, is not likely to give much to that of 13,000/, a year; and the 
Cursitor Baron of Exchequer, from his profession and education, is 
not likely to be profoundly skilled in the proper expense of forts and 
garrisons. The captains of His Majesty’s navy, indeed, or any other 
commissioned officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, may 
inquire into the condition of the forts and garrisons, and report their 
observations to that Board. But that Board seems to have no direct 
jurisdiction over the committee, nor any authority to correct those 
whose conduct it may thus inquire into ; and the captains of His 
Majesty’s navy, besides, are not supposed to be always deeply learned 
in the science of fortification. Removal from an office, which can be 
enjoyed only for the term of three years, and of which the lawful 
emoluments, even during that term, are so very small, seems to be the 
utmost punishment to which any committee-man is liable, for any 
fault, except direct malvei sation or embezzlement, either of the public 
money or of that of the company ; and the fear of that punishment 
can never be a motive of sufficient weight to force a continual and 
careful attention to a business to which he has no other interest to 
attend. The committee are accused of having sent out bricks and 
stones from England for the reparation of Cape Coast Castle, on the 
coast of Guinea, a business for which parliament had several times 
granted an extraordinary sum of money. These bricks and stones too, 
which had thus been sent upon so long a voyage, were said to have 
been of so bad a quality that it was necessary to rebuild from the 
foundation of the walls which had been repaired with them. The 
forts and garrisons which he north of Cape Rouge, are not only main- 
tained at the expense of the state, but are under the immediate govern- 
ment of the executive power ; and why those which lie south of that 
Cape, and which too are, in part at least, maintained at the expense of 
the state, should be under a different government, it seems not very 
easy even to imagine a good reason. The protection of the Mediter- 
ranean trade was the original purpose or pretence of the garrisons of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and the maintenance and government of those 
garrisons has always been very properly committed, not to the Turkey 
Company, but to the executive power. In the extent of its dominion 
consists, in a great measure, the pride and dignity of that power; and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what is necessary for the 
defence of that dominion. The garrisons at Gibraltar and Minorca, 
accordingly, have never been neglected; though Minorca has been 
twice taken, and is now probably lost for ever, that disaster was never 
even imputed to any neglect in the executive power. I would not, 
however, be understood to insinuate, that either of those expensive 
garrisons was ever, even in the smallest degree, necessary for the purpose 
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for which they were originally dismembered from the Spanish 
monarchy. That dismemberment, perhaps, never served any other 
real purpose than to alienate from England her natural ally the King of 
Spain, and to unite the two principal branches of the House of 
Bourbon in a much stricter and more permanent alliance than the ties 
of blood could ever have united them. 

Joint stock companies, established either by royal charter or by 
act of parliament, differ in several respects, not only from regulated 
companies, but from private copartneries. 

First. In a private copartnery, no partner, without the consent of 
the company, can transfer his share to another person, or introduce 
a new member into the company. Each member, however, may, upon 
proper warning, withdraw from the copartnery, and demand payment 
from them of his share of the common stock. In a joint stock 
company, on the contrary, no member can demand payment of his 
share from the company; but each member can, without their consent, 
transfer his share to another person, and thereby introduce a new 
member. The value of a share in a joint stock is always the price 
which it will bring in the market; and this may be either greater or 
less, in any proportion, than the sum which its owner stands credited 
for in the stock of the company. 

Secondly. In a private copartnery, each partner is bound for the 
debts contracted by the company to the whole extent of his fortune. 
In a joint stock company, on the contrary, each partner is bound only 
to the extent of his share. 

The trade of a joint stock company is always managed by a court of 
directors. This court, indeed, is frequently subject, in many respects, 
to the control of a general court of proprietors. But the greater part 
of those proprietors seldom pretend to understand anything of the 
business of the company ; and when the spirit of faction happens not 
to prevail among them, give themselves no trouble about it, but receive 
contentedly such half-yearly or yearly dividend as the directors think 
proper to make to them. This total exemption from trouble and from 
risk, beyond a limited sum, encourages many people to become adven- 
turers in joint stock companies, who would, upon no account, hazard 
their fortunes in any private copartnery. Such companies, therefore, 
commonly draw to themselves much greater stocks than any private 
copartnery can boast of. The trading stock of the South Sea Com- 
pany, at one time, amounted to upwards of thirty-three millions eight 
hundred thousand pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of Eng- 
land amounts, at present, to ten millions seven hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds. The directors of such companies, however, being 
the managers rather of other people’s money than of their own, it 
cannot well be expected that they should watch over it with the same 
anxious vigilance with which the partners in private copartnery fre- 
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quently watch over their own. Like the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters as not for their master's 
honour, and very easily give themselves a dispensation from having it. 
Negligence and profusion, therefore, must always prevail, more or 
less, in the management of the affairs of such a company. It is upon 
this account that joint stock companies for foreign trade have seldom 
been able to maintain the competition against private adventurers. 
They have, accordingly, very seldom succeeded without an exclusive 
privilege ; and frequently have not succeeded with one. Without an 
exclusive privilege they have commonly mismanaged the trade. With 
an exclusive privilege they have both mismanaged and confined it 

The Royal African Company, the predecessors of the present African 
Company, had an exclusive privilege by charter ; but as that charter had 
not been confirmed by act of parliament, the trade, in consequence of 
the declaration of rights was, soon after the revolution, laid open to all 
His Majesty’s subjects. The Hudson’s Bay Company are, as to their 
legal rights, in the same situation as the Royal African Company. Their 
exclusive charter has not been confirmed by act of parliament. The 
South Sea Company, as long as they continued to be a trading com- 
pany, had an exclusive privilege confirmed by act of parliament ; as 
have likewise the present United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies. 

The Royal African Company soon found that they could not main- 
tain the competition against private adventuiers, whom, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of rights, they continued for some time to call 
interlopers, and to persecute as such. In 1698, however, the private 
adventurers were subjected to a duty of ten per cent, upon almost all 
the different branches of their trade, to be employed by the company 
in the maintenance of their forts and gairisons. But, notwithstanding 
the heavy tax, the company were still unable to maintain the competi- 
tion. Their stock and credit gradually declined. In 1712, their debts 
had become so great, that a particular act of parliament was thought 
necessary, both for their security and for that of their creditors. It 
was enacted, that the resolution of two-thirds of these creditors in 
number and value, should bind the rest, both with regard to the time 
which should be allowed to the company for the payment of their 
debts ; and with regard to any other agreement which it might be 
thought proper to make with them concerning those debts. 

In 1730, their affairs were in so great disorder, that they were alto- 
gether incapable of maintaining their forts and garrisons, the sole pur- 
pose and pretext of their institution. From that year, till their final dis- 
solution, the parliament judged it necessary to allow the annual sum of 
ten thousand pounds for that purpose. In 1732, after having been for 
many years losers by the trade of carrying negroes to the West Indies, 
they at last resolved to give it up altogether ; to sell to the private 
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traders to America the negroes which they purchased upon the coast ; 
and to employ their servants in a trade to the inland parts of Africa 
for gold dust, elephants' teeth, dying drugs, etc. But their success in 
this more confined trade was not greater than in their former extensive 
one. Their affairs continued to go gradually to decline, till at last, 
being in every respect a bankrupt company, they were dissolved by act 
of parliament, and their forts and garrisons vested in the present regu- 
lated company of merchants trading to Africa. Before the erection of 
the Royal African Company, there had been three other joint stock 
companies successively established, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unsuccessful. They all, however, had exclu- 
sive charters, which, though not confirmed by act of parliament, were 
in those days supposed to convey a real exclusive privilege. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, before their misfortunes in the late war, 
had been much more fortunate than the Royal African Company. 
Their necessary expense is much smaller. The whole number of peo- 
ple whom they maintain in their different settlements and habitations, 
which they have honoured with the name of forts, is said not to exceed 
a hundred and twenty persons. This number, however, is sufficient to 
prepare beforehand the cargo of furs and other goods necessary for 
loading their ships, which, on account of the icc, can seldom remain 
above six or eight weeks in those seas. This advantage of having a 
cargo ready prepared, could not for several years be acquired by private 
adventurers, and without it there seems to be no possibility of trading 
to Hudson’s Bay. The moderate capital of the company, which, it is 
said, does not exceed one hundred and ten thousand pounds, may 
besides be sufficient to enable them to engross the whole, or almost the 
whole, trade and surplus produce of the miserable, though extensive 
country comprehended within their charter. No private adventurers, 
accordingly, have ever attempted to trade to that country in competi- 
tion with them. This company, therefore, have always enjoyed an 
exclusive trade in fact, though they may have no right to it in law. 
Over and above all this, the moderate capital of this company is said 
to be divided among a very small number of propuetors. But a joint 
stock company, consisting of a small number of proprietors, w.th a 
moderate capital, approaches very neaily to the nature of a private 
copartnery, and may be capable of nearly the same degree of vigilance 
and attention. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, in conse- 
quence of these different advantages, the Hudson’s Bay Company had, 
before the late war, been able to carry on their trade with a consider- 
able degree of success. It does not seem probable, however, that 
their profits ever approached to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined 
them. A much more sober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderson, author 
of The Historical and Chronological Deduction of Commerce, very 
justly observes, that upon examining the accounts which Mr. Dobbs 
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himself has given for several years together, of their exports and 
imports, and upon making proper allowances for their extraordinary 
risk and expense; it does not appear that the profits of the company 
deserve to be envied, or that they can much, if at all, exceed the 
ordinary profits of trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any forts or garrisons to maintain, 
and therefore were entirely exempted from one great expense, to which 
other joint stock companies for foreign trade are subject. But they 
had an immense capital divided among an immense number of pro- 
prietors. It was naturally to be expected, therefore, that folly, negli- 
gence, and profusion should prevail in the whole management of their 
affairs. The knavery and extravagance of their stock-jobbing projects 
are sufficiently known, and the explication of them would be foreign 
to the present subject. Their mercantile projects were not much better 
conducted. The first trade which they engaged in was that of supply- 
ing the Spanish West Indies with negroes, of which (in consequence 
of what was called the Assiento contract granted them by the treaty of 
U trecht) they had the exclusive privilege. But as it was not expected 
that much profit could be made by this trade, both the Portuguese and 
French companies, who had enjoyed it upon the same terms before 
them, having been ruined by it, they w’ere allowed, as compensation, 
to send annually a ship of a certain burden to trade directly to the 
Spanish West Indies. Of the ten voyages which this annual ship was 
allowed to make, they are said to have gained considerably by one 
(that of the Royal Caroline in 1731), and to have been losers, more or 
less, by almost all the rest Their ill success was imputed, by their 
factors and agents, to the extortion and oppression of the Spanish 
government ; but was, perhaps, principally owing to the profusion and 
depredations of those very factors and agents ; some of whom are said 
to have acquired great fortunes even in one year. In 1734, the com- 
pany petitioned the king, that they might be allowed to dispose of the 
trade and tonnage of their annual ship, on account of the little profit 
which they made by it, and to accept of such equivalent as they could 
obtain from the king of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the whale-fishery. Of this, 
indeed, they had no monopoly ; but as long as they carried it on, no 
other British subjects appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight 
voyages which their ships made to Greenland, they were gainers by 
one, and losers by all the rest. After their eighth and last voyage, 
when they had sold their ships, stores, and utensils, they found that 
their whole loss upon this branch, capital and interest included, 
had amounted to upwards of two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament to be allowed to 
divide their immense capital of more than thirty-three millions eight 
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hundred thousand pounds, the whole of which had been lent to govern- 
ment, into two equal parts : the one half, or upwards of sixteen mil- 
lions nine hundred thousand pounds, to be put upon the same footing 
with other government annuities, and not to be subject to the debts 
contracted, or losses incurred, by the directors of the company, in the 
prosecution of their mercantile projects ; the other half to remain, as 
before, a trading stock, and to be subject to those debts and losses. 
The petition was too reasonable not to be granted. In 1733, they 
again petitioned the parliament, that three-fourths of their trading 
stock might be turned into annuity stock, and only one-fourth remain 
as trading stock, or exposed to the hazards arising from the bad 
management of their directors. Both their annuity and trading stocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than two millions each, by 
several different payments from government; so that this fourth 
amounted only to 3,662,784/. 8j. 6</. In 1748, all the demands of the 
company upon the king of Spam, in consequence of the Assiento con- 
tract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, given up for what was 
supposed an equivalent. An end was put to their trade with the 
Spanish West Indies, the remainder of their trading stock was turned 
into an annuity stock, and the company ceased in every respect to be 
a trading company. 

It ought to be observed, that m the trade which the South Sea Com- 
pany earned on by means of their annual ship, the only trade by which 
it ever was expected that they could make any considerable profit, 
they were not without competitors, either in the foreign or in the home 
market. At Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had to 
encounter the competition of the Spanish merchants, who brought from 
Cadiz, to those markets, European goods of the same kind with the 
outward cargo of their ship ; and in England they had to encounter 
that of the English merchants, who imported from Cadiz goods of the 
Spanish West Indies, of the same kind with the inward cargo. The 
goods both of the Spanish and English merchants, indeed, were, per- 
haps, subject to higher duties. But the loss occasioned by the negli- 
gence, profusion, and malversation of the servants of the company, had 
probably been a tax much heavier than all those duties. That a joint 
stock company should be able to carry on successfully any branch of 
foreign trade, when private adventurers can come into any sort of open 
and fair competition with them, seems contrary to all experience. 

The old English East India,Company was established in 1600, by a 
charter from Queen Elizabeth. In the first twelve voyages which they 
fitted out for India, they appear to have traded as a regulated company, 
with separate stocks, though only in the general ships of the company. 
In 1612, they united into a joint stock. Their charter was exclusive, 
and though not confirmed by act of parliament, was in those days sup- 
posed to convey a real exclusive privilege. For many years, therefore, 
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they were not much disturbed by interlopers. The capital, which never 
exceeded seven hundred and forty-four thousand pounds, and of which 
fifty pounds was a share, was not so exorbitant, nor their dealings so 
extensive, as to afford a pretext for gross negligence and profusion, or 
a cover to gross malversation. Notwithstanding some extraordinary 
losses, occasioned partly by the malice of the Dutch East India Com 
pany, and partly by other accidents, they carried on for many years a 
successful trade. But in process of time, when the principles of liberty 
were better understood, it became every day more and more doubtful 
how far a royal charter, not confirmed by act of parliament, could 
convey an exclusive privilege. Upon this question the decisions of the 
courts of justice were not uniform, but varied with the authority of 
government and the humours of the times. Interlopers multiplied 
upon them ; and towards the end of the reign of Charles II., through 
the whole of that of James II., and during a part of that of William 
III., reduced them to great distress. In 1698, a proposal was made 
to parliament of advancing two millions to government at eight per 
cent, provided the subscribers were erected into a new East India 
Company with exclusive privileges. The old East India Company 
offered seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the amount of their 
capital, at four per cent, upon the same conditions. But such was at 
that time the state of public credit, that it was more convenient for 
government to borrow two millions at eight per cent, than seven 
hundred thousand pounds at four. The proposal of the new sub- 
scribers was accepted, and a new East India Company established in 
consequence. The old East India Company, however, had a right to 
continue their trade till 1701. They had, at the same time, in the 
name of their treasurer, subscribed, very artfully, three hundred and 
fifteen thousand pounds into the stock of the new. By a negligence 
in the expression of the act of parliament, which vested the East India 
trade in the subscribers to this loan of two millions, it did not appear 
evident that they were obliged to unite into a joint stock. A few private 
traders, whose subscriptions amounted only to seven thousand two 
hundred pounds, insisted upon the privilege of trading separately upon 
their own stocks and at their own risk. The old East India Company had 
a right to a separate trade upon their old stock till 1701 ; and they had 
likewise, both before and after that period, a right, like that of other 
private traders, to a separate trade upon the three hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds, which they had subscribed into the stock of the new 
company. The competition of the two companies with the private 
traders, and with one another, is said to have well nigh ruined both. 
Upon a subsequent occasion, in 1730, when a proposal was made to 
parliament for putting the trade under the management of a regulated 
company, and thereby laying it in some measure open, the East India 
Company, in opposition to this proposal, represented in very strong 
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terms, what had been, at this time, the miserable effects, as they 
thought of them, of this competition. In India, they said, it raised 
the price of goods so high that they were not worth the buying ; and 
in England, by overstocking the market, it sunk their price so low that 
no profit could be made by them. That by a more plentiful supply, to 
the great advantage and conveniency of the public, it must have 
reduced very much the price of India goods in the English market, 
cannot well be doubted ; but that it should have raised very much their 
price in the Indian market seems not very probable, as all the extra- 
ordinary demand which that competition could occasion, must have 
been but as a drop of water in the immense ocean of Indian commerce. 
The increase of demand, besides, though in the beginning it may 
sometimes raise the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long 
run. It encourages production, and thereby increases the com- 
petition of the producers, who, in order to undersell one another, have 
recourse to new divisions of labour and new improvements of art, 
which might never otherwise have been thought of. The miserable 
effects of which the company complained, were the cheapness 
of consumption and the encouragement given to production, pre- 
cisely the two effects which it is the great business of political economy 
to promote. The competition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to be of long continuance. In 
1 702, the two companies were, in some measure, united by an indenture 
tripartite, to which the queen was the third party; and in 1708, they 
were, by act of parliament, perfectly consolidated into one company by 
their present name ot The United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies. Into this act it was thought worth while to insert 
a clause, allowing the separate traders to continue their trade till 
Michaelmas, 1711, but at the same time empowering the directors, 
upon three years notice, to redeem their little capital of seven thousand 
two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert the whole stock of the 
company into a joint stock. By the same act, the capital of the 
company, in consequence of a new loan to government, was augmented 
from two millions to three millions two hundred thousand pounds. In 
1743, the company advanced another million to government But this 
million being raised, not by a call upon the proprietors, but by selling 
annuities and contracting bond-debts, it did not augment the stock 
upon which the proprietors could claim a dividend. It augmented, 
however, their trading stock, it being equally liable with the other three 
millions two hundred thousand pounds to the losses sustained, and 
debts contracted, by the company in prosecution of their mercantile 
projects. From 1708, or at least from 1711, this company, being 
delivered from all competitors, and fully established in the monopoly 
of the English commerce to the East Indies, carried on a successful 
trade, and from their profits made annually a moderate dividend to 
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their proprietors. During the French war which began in 1741, the 
ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, involved 
them in the wars of the Carnatic, and in the politics of the Indian 
princes. After many signal successes and equally signal losses, they 
at last lost Madras, at that time their principal settlement in India. It 
was restored to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and about this 
time the spirit of war and conquest seems to have taken possession of 
their servants in India, and never since to have left them. During the 
French war which began in 1755, their arms partook of the general 
good fortune of those of Great Britain. They defended Madras, took 
Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the revenues of a rich 
and extensive territory, amounting, it was then said, to upwards of three 
millions a-year. They remained for several years in quiet possession 
of this revenue : but in 1 767, administration laid claim to their terri- 
torial acquisitions, and the revenue arising from them, as of right 
belonging to the crown ; and the company, in compensation for this 
claim, agreed to pay to government four hundred thousand pounds 
a-year. They had before this gradually augmented their dividend from 
about six to ten per cent ; that is, upon their capital of three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds, they had increased it by a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had raised it from one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand, to three hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
a-year. They were attempting about this time to raise it still further, 
to twelve and a half per cent, which would have made their annual 
payments to their proprietors equal to what they had agreed to pay 
annually to government, or to four hundred thousand pounds a-year. 
But during the two years in which their agreement with government 
was to take place, they were restrained from any further increase of 
dividend by two successive acts of parliament, of which the object was 
to enable them to make a speedier progress in the payment of their 
debts, which were at this time estimated at upwards of six or seven 
millions sterling. In 1769, they renewed their agreement with govern- 
ment for five years more, and stipulated, that during the course of that 
period they should be allowed gradually to increase their dividend to 
twelve and a half per cent. ; never increasing it, however, more than 
one per cent in one yea» This increase of dividend, therefore, when 
it had risen to its utmost height, could augment their annual payments, 
to their proprietors and government together, but by six hundred and 
eight thousand pounds, beyond what they had been before their late 
territorial acquisitions. What the gross revenue of those territorial 
acquisitions was supposed to amount to, has already been mentioned ; 
and by an account brought by the Cruttenden East Indiaman in 1768, 
the nett revenue, clear of all deductions and military charges, was 
stated at two millions forty-eight thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven pounds. They were said at the same time to possess another 
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tevenue, arising partly from lands, but chiefly from the customs esta- 
blished at their different settlements, amounting to four hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand pounds. The profits of their trade too, according 
to the evidence of their chairman before the House Of Commons, 
amounted at this time to at least four hundred thousand pounds a-year ; 
according to that of their accountant, to at least five hundred thousand ; 
according to the lowest account, at least equal to the highest dividend 
that was to be paid to their proprietors. So great a revenue might 
certainly have afforded an augmentation of six hundred and eight 
thousand pounds in their annual payments ; and at the same time have 
left a large sinking fund, sufficient for the speedy reduction of their 
debts. In 1773, however, their debts, instead of being reduced, were 
augmented by an arrear to the treasury in the payment of the four 
hundred thousand pounds, by another to the custom-house for duties 
unpaid, by a large debt to the bank for money borrowed, and by a 
fourth for bills drawn upon them from India, and wantonly accepted, 
to the amount of upwards of twelve hundred thousand pounds. The 
distress which these accumulated claims brought upon them, obliged 
them not only to reduce all at once their dividend to six per cent, but 
to throw themselves upon the mercy of government, and to supplicate, 
first, a release from the further payment of the stipulated four hundred 
thousand pounds a-year ; and, secondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thousand, to save them from immediate bankruptcy. The great 
increase of their fortune had, it seems, only served to furnish their 
servants with a pretext for greater profusion, and a cover for greater 
malversation, than in proportion even to that increase of fortune. The 
conduct of their servants in India, and the general state of their affairs 
both in India and in Europe, became the subject of a parliamentary 
inquiry; in consequence of which several very important alterations 
were made in the constitution of their government, both at home and 
abroad. In India their principal settlements of Madras, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, which had before been altogether independent of one another, 
were subjected to a governor-general, assisted by a council of four 
assessors, parliament assuming to itself the first nomination of this 
governor and council who were to reside at Calcutta ; that city having 
Bow become, what Madras was before, the most important of the 
English settlements in India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the trial of mercantile causes which arose in 
the city and neighbourhood, had gradually extended its jurisdiction 
with the extension of the empire. It was now reduced and confined 
to the original purpose of its institution. Instead of it a new supreme 
court of judicature was established, consisting of a chief-justice and 
three judges to be appointed by the crown. In Europe, the qualifica- 
tion necessary to entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts was 
raised, from five hundred pounds, the original price of a share in the 
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stock of the company, to a thousand pounds. In order to vote upon 
this qualification too, it was declared necessary that he should have pos- 
sessed it, if acquired by his own purchase, and not by inheritance, for at 
least one year, instead of six months, the term requisite before. The 
court of twenty-four directors had before been chosen annually ; but it 
was now enacted that each director should, for the future, be chosen 
for four years ; six of them, however, to go out of office by rotation 
every year, and not to be capable of being re-chosen at the election of 
the six new directors for the ensuing year. In consequence of these 
alterations, the courts, both of the proprietors and directors, it was 
expected, would be likely to act with more dignity and steadiness than 
they had usually done before. But it seems impossible, by any altera- 
tions, to render those courts, in any respect, fit to govern, or even to 
share in the government of a great empire ; because the greater part 
of their members must always have too little interest in the prosperity 
of that empire, to give any serious attention to what may promote it. 
Frequently a man of great, sometimes even a man of small fortune, is 
willing to purchase a thousand pounds share in India stock, merely for 
the influence which he expects to acquire by a vote in the court of pro- 
prietors. It gives him a share, though not in the plunder, yet in the 
appointment of the plunderers of India ; the court of directors, though 
they make that appointment, being necessarily more or less under the 
influence of the proprietors, who not only elect those directors, but 
sometimes over rule the appointments of their servants in India. 
Provided he can enjoy this influence for a few years, and thereby 
provide for a certain number of his friends, he frequently cares little 
about the dividend, or even about the value of the stock upon which 
his vote is founded. About the prosperity of the great empire, in the 
government of which that vote gives him a share, he seldom cares at 
all No other sovereigns ever were or, from the nature of things, 
ever could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness or misery of 
their subjects, the improvement or waste of their dominions, the glory 
or disgrace of their administration ; as, from irresistible moral causes, 
the greater part of the proprietors of such a mercantile company are, 
and necessarily must be. This indifference too was more likely to be 
increased than diminished by some of the new regulations which were 
made in consequence of the parliamentary inquiry. By a resolution 
of the House of Commons, for example, it was declared, that when the 
fourteen hundred thousand pounds, lent to the company by govern- 
ment, should be paid, and their bond debts be reduced to fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds, they might then, and not till then, divide 
eight per cent, upon their capital ; and that whatever remained of their 
revenues and nett profits at home, should be divided into four parts ; 
three of them to be paid into the exchequer for the use of the public, 
and the fourth to be reserved as a fund, either for the further reduction 
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of their bond-debts, or for the discharge of other contingent exigenci^ 
which the company might labour under. But if the company were 
bad stewards and bad sovereigns, when the whole of their nett revenue 
and profits belonged to themselves, and were at their own disposal, 
they were surely not likely to be better when three-fourths of them 
■were to belong to other people, and the other fourth, though to be laid 
out for the benefit of the company yet to be so under the inspection 
and with the approbation of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company that their own servants 
and dependents should have either the pleasure of wasting, or the 
profit of embezzling whatever surplus might remain, after paying the 
proposed dividend of eight per cent., than that it should come into the 
hands of a set of people with whom those resolutions could scarce fail 
to set them, in some measure, at variance. The interest of those 
servants and dependents might so far predominate in the court of 
proprietors, as sometimes to dispose it to support the authors of depre- 
dations which had been committed in direct violation of its own author- 
ity. With the majority of proprietors, the support even of the authority 
of their own couit might sometimes be a matter of less consequence, 
than the support of those who had set that authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 1773, accordingly did not put an end to the 
disorders of the company’s government in India. Notwithstanding 
that, during a momcntaiy fit of good conduct, they had at one time 
collected into the treasury of Calcctta, more than three millions ster- 
ling ; notwithstanding that they had afterwards extended, either their 
dominion, or their depredations over a vast accession of some of the 
richest and most fertile countries in India ; .all was wasted and 
destroyed, They found thcmselrcs altogether unprepcired to stop or 
resist the incursion of Hyder All ; and in consequence of those dis- 
orders, the company is now (1784) in greater distress than ever ; and, 
in order to prevent immediate bankruptcy, is once more reduced to 
supplicate the assistance of govcinmcnt. Different plans have been 
proposed by the different p.artics in parliament, for the better manage- 
ment of its affairs. And all those plans seems to agree in supposing, 
what was indeed always abundantly evident, that it is altogether unfit 
to govern its territorial possessions. Even the company itself seems 
to be convinced of its own incapacity so far, and seems, upon that 
account, willing to give them up to government. 

With the right of possessing forts and garrisons in distant and 
baibarous countries, is necessarily connected the right of making 
peace and war in those countries. The joint stock companies which 
have had the one right, have constantly exercised the other, and have 
frequently had it expressly conferred upon them. How unjustly, how 
capriciously, how cruelly they have commonly exercised it, is too well 
known from recent experience. 
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When a company of merchants undertake, at their own risk and 
expense, to establish a new trade with some remote and barbarous 
nation, it may not be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint 
stock company, and to grant them, in case of their success, a monopoly 
of the trade for a certain number of years. It is the easiest and most 
natural way in which the state can recompense them for hazarding a 
dangerous and expensive experiment, of which the public is afterwards 
to leap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this kind may be 
vindicated upon the same principles upon which a like monopoly of a 
new machine is granted to its inventor, and that of a new book to its 
author. But upon the expiration ol the term, the monopoly ought 
certainly to determine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was found neces- 
sary to establish any, to be taken into the hands of government, their 
value to be paid to the company, and the trade to be laid open to all 
the subjects of the state. By a perpetual monopoly, all the other 
subjects of the state arc taxed \ cry’ .absurdly m two different ways; 
first, by the high price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they 
could buy much cheaper ; and, secondly, by their total exclusion from 
a branch of business, which it might be both con\cmcnt and profitable 
for many of them to carry on. It is for the most worthless of all pur- 
poses too that they arc taxed in this manner. It is merely to enable 
the company to support the negligence, profusion, and malversation of 
their own servants, whose disorderly conduct seldom allows the 
dividend of the company to exceed the ordinal y rate of profit in trades 
which arc altogether free, and very frequently makes it fall even a 
good deal short of that rate. Without a monopoly, however, a joint 
stock company, it would appear from experience, cannot long carry on 
any branch of foreign trade. To buy in one market, in order to sell, 
with profit, in another, when there aie many competitors in both ; to 
watch over, not only the occasion.xl \aiiations m the dem.-ind, but the 
much greater and moic frequent variations in the competition, or in 
the supply which that demand is likely to get from other people, and 
to suit with dexterity and judgment both the quantity and quahty of 
each assortment of goods to all these circumstances, is a species of 
warfare of which the operations are continually changing, and which 
can scarce ever be conducted successfully, without such .m unremitting 
exertion of vigilance and attention, as cannot long be expected from 
the directors of a joint stock company. The Tast India Company, 
upon the redemption of their funds, and the expiration of their ex- 
clusive privilege, have a right, by act of parliament, to continue a cor- 
poration with a joint stock, and to trade in their corporate capacity to 
the East Indies in common with the rest of their fcllow-subjccts. Bat 
in this situation, the vigilance and attention of private adventurers 
would, in all probability, soon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great knowledge in matters of political 
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economy, the Abbd Morellct, gives a list of fifty-five joint stoclc 
companies for foreign trade, which have been established in different 
parts of Europe since the year 1600, and which, according to him, 
have all failed from mismanagement, notwithstanding they had exclu- 
sive privileges. He has been misinformed with regard to the history 
of two or three of them, which were not joint stock companies and 
have not failed. But, in compensation, there have been several joint 
stock companies which have failed, and which he lias omitted. 

The only trades which it seems possible for a joint stock company 
to carry on successfully, without an exclusive privilege, are those of 
which all the operations arc capable of being reduced to what is called 
a routine, or to such a uniformity of method as admits of little or no 
variation. Of this kind is, first, the banking trade ; secondly, the 
trade of insurance from fire, and from sea risk and capture in time of 
war; thirdly, the trade of making and maintaining a navigable cut or 
canal ; and, fourthly, the similar trade of bringing water for the supply 
of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade may appear somewhat 
abstruse, the practise is capable of being reduced to strict rules. To 
depart upon any occasion from those rules, in consequence of some 
flattering speculation of extraordinary g.iin, is .ilmost always extremely 
dangerous, and frequently fatal to the banking company which at- 
tempts it. But the constitution of joint stock companies renders them 
in general more tenacious of established rules than any private co- 
partnery. Such companies, therefore, sccin extremely well fitted for 
this trade The principal banking conip.anies in Europe, accordingly, 
are joint stock companies, many of which manage their trade very 
successfully without any exclusive piivilogc. The Bank of England 
has no other exclusive privilege, except that no other banking company 
in England shall consist of moie th.vn six persons. The two banks 
now trading in Edinburgh arc joint stock companies without any 
exclusive privilege. 

The value of the risk, cither from fire, or from loss by sea, or by 
capture, though it cannot, perhaps, be calenl Ucd very exactly, admits, 
however, of such a gross estimation as renders it, in some degree, re- 
ducible to strict rule and method. The trade of insurance, therefore, 
may be carried on successfully by a joint stock company, without any 
exclusive privilege. Neither the London Assurance nor the Royal 
Exchange Assurance companies have any such privilege. 

When a navigable cut or canal has been once made, the manage- 
ment of it becomes quite simple and easy, and it is reducible to strict 
rule and method. Even the making of it is so, and it may be con- 
tracted for with undertakers at so much a mile and so much a lock. 
The same thing may be said of a canal, an aqueduct, or a great pipe 
for bringing water to supply a great city. Such undertakings, there- 
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fore, may be, and accordingly frequently are, very successfully managed 
by joint stock companies without any exclusive privilege. 

To establish a joint stock company, however, for any undertaking, 
merely because such a company might be capable of managing it suc- 
cessfully ; or to exempt a particular set of dealers from some of the 
general laws which take place with regard to all their neighbours, 
merely because they might be capable of thriving if they had such aa 
exemption, would certainly not be reasonable. To render such an 
establishment perfectly reasonable, with the circumstance of being 
reducible to strict rule and metho<l, two other circumstances ought to 
concur. First, it ought to appear with the clearest evidence, that the 
undertaking is of gieater and more general utility than the greater 
part of common tiadcs; and secondly, that 1: requires a greaicr capital 
than can easily be collected into a pnvate copartnery. If a moderate 
capital were sufticicnt, the great utility of the undertaking would not 
be a sufficient leason for establishing a joint stock comp.iny ; because, 
in this case, the demand for what it was to produce would readily and 
easily be supplied by private adventurers. In the four trades above 
mentioned, both those circumstances concur. 

The g'eat and general utility of the b.inking trade when prudently 
managed, has been full) c.\plaincd in the second book of this inquiry. 
But a public bank whic'.i is to support public cn dit, and upon parti- 
cular emergencies to auv.ince to government the whole produce of a 
tax, to the amount, pcrh.aps. of sevcr.il millions, a year or two before it 
comes in, requiies a greater capital th.an c.in easily be collected into 
any private copartnery. 

The trade of insurance gives great security to the fortunes of private 
people, and by dividing among a great many that loss which would 
ruin an individual, makes it full light and easy upon the whole society. 
In order to give this security, however, it is necessary that the insurers 
should have a very large capit.aL Before the establishment of the two 
joint stock companies for insurance in London, a list, it is said, was 
laid before the attorney-general, of one hundred and fifty private in- 
surers who had failed in the course of a few years. 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the works which are sometimes 
necessary for supplying a great city with water, are of great and 
general utility, while at the s.ame time they frequently require a greater 
expense than suits the fortunes of private people, can be wiait? 
sufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentioned, I have not been able to 
recollect any other in which all the three circumstances, requisite for 
rendering reasonable the establishment of a joint stock company con- 
cur. The English Copper Company of London, the lead smelti^ 
company, the glass grinding company, have not even the pietext of 
any great or singular utility in the object which they pursue; nor docs 
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the pursuit of that object seem to require any expense unsuitable to 
the fortunes of many private men. Whether the trade which those 
companies carry on is reducible to such strict rule and method as to 
render it fit for the management of a joint stock company, or whether 
they have any reason to boast of their extraordinary profits, I do not 
pretend to know. The mine-adventurers company has been long ago 
bankrupt A share in the stock of the British Linen Company of 
Edinburgh sells, at present, very much below par, though less so than 
it did some years ago. The joint stock companies, which are estab- 
lished for the pubhc-spinted purpose of promoting some particular 
manufacture, over and above man.'iging their own affairs ill, to the 
diminution of the general stock of the society, can in other respects 
scarce ever fail to do more harm than good. Notwithst.-inding the 
most upright intentions, the unavoidable partiality of their directors 
to particular branches of the manufacture, of which the undertakers 
mislead and impose upon them, is a real discouragement to the rest, 
and necessarily breaks, more or less, that natural proportion which 
would otherwise establish itself between judicious industry and profit, 
and which, to the general industry of the country, is of all encourage- 
ments the greatest and most effectual. 


Article W.—OJ tht Expense of the Institutions for the Education 
of Youth. 

The institutions for the education of the youth may, in the same 
manner, furnish a revenue sufficient for defraying their own expense. 
The fee or honorary which the scholar pays to the master naturally 
constitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the master docs not arise altogether from 
this natural revenue, it still is not necessary that it should be derived 
from that general revenue of the society, of which the collection and 
application are, in most countries, assigned to the executive power. 
Through the greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endowments of 
schools and colleges make either no charge upon that general revenue, 
or but a very small one. It everywhere anses chiefly from some 
local or provincial revenue, from the rent of some landed estate, or 
from the interest of some sum of money allotted and put under the 
management of trustees for this particular purpose, sometimes by the 
sovereign himself, and sometimes by some private donor. 

Have those public endowments contributed in general to promote 
the end of their institution? Have they contributed to encourage the 
diligence and to improve the abilities of the teachers ? Have they 
directed the course of education towards objects more useful, both to 
the individual and to the public, than those to which it would naturally 
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liave gone of its own accord ? It should not seem very difficult to give 
at least a probable answer to each of those questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of the greater part of those who 
exercise it is always in proportion to the necessity they are under of 
making that exertion. This necessity is greatest with those to whom 
the emoluments of their profession arc the only source from which 
they expect their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and subsist- 
ence, In order to acquire this fortune, or even to get this subsistence, 
they must, in the course of a year, execute a certain quantity of work 
of a known value : and where the competition is free, the rivalship of 
competitors, who are all endeavouring to justle one another out of 
employment, obliges every man to endeavour to execute his work with 
a certain degree of exactness. The greatness of the objects which are 
to be acquired by success in some particular professions may no doubt 
sometimes animate the exertion of a few men of extraordinary spirit 
and ambition. Great objects, however, are evidently not necessary tu 
order to occasion the greatest exertions. Rivalship and emulation 
render excellency, even in mean professions, an object of ambition, 
and frequently occasion the very' greatest exertions. Great objects, on 
the contrary, alone and unsupported by the necessity of application, 
have seldom been sufficient to occasion any considerable exertion. In 
England, success in the profession of the law leads to some very great 
objects of ambition ; and yet hoiv few men, bom to easy fortunes, have 
ever in this country been eminent in th.it profession ? 

The endowments of schools and colleges have necessarily diminished 
more or less the necessity of application in the teachers. Their sub- 
sistence, so far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently derived from 
a fund altogether independent of their success and reputation in their 
particular profes'^ions. 

In some universities the s.ilaries ni-ako but a p.irt, and frequently 
but a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of which the greater 
part anses from the honorarics or fees of his pupils. The necessity of 
application, though always more or less diminished, is not in this case 
entirely taken away. Keput.ation m his profession is still of some 
importance to him, and he still has some dependency upon the affec- 
tion, gratitude, and favounible report of those who have attended upon 
his instructions ; and these favourable sentiments he is likely to gain 
in no way so well as by deserving them, that is, by the abilities and 
diligence with which he discharges every part of his duty. 

In other universities the teacher is prohibited from receiving any 
honorary or fee from his pupils, and his salary constitutes the whole of 
^the revenue which he derives from his office. His interest is, in this 
■ case, set as directly in opposition to his duly as it is possible to set it 
It is the interest of every man to live as much at his ease as he can ; 
and if his emoluments are to be precisely the same whether te does 
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or does not perform some very laborious duty, it is certainly bis 
interest, at least as interest is vulgarly understood, either to neglect it 
altogether, or, if he is subject to some authority which will not suffer 
him to do this, to perform it in as careless and slovenly a manner as 
that authority will permit. If he is naturally active and a lover of 
labour, it is his interest to employ that activity in any way from which 
he can derive some advantage, rather than in the performance of his 
duty, from which he can derive none. 

If the authority to which he is subject resides in the body corporate, 
the college or university, of which he himself is a member, and in 
which the greater pait of the other members are, like himself, persons 
who either are or ought to be teachers, they are likely to make a 
common cause, to be all very indulgent to one another, and every man 
to consent that his neighbour may neglect his duty provided he him- 
self is allowed to neglect his own. In the university of Oxford, the 
greater part of the public professors have, for these many years, given 
up altogether e\ en the pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is subject resides, not so much in the 
body corporate of which he is a member, as in some other extianeous 
persons, in the bishop of the diocese for example, in the governor of 
the province, or, perhaps, in some minister of state ; it is not in- 
deed m this case veiy' likely that he will he suffeied to neglect his 
duty altogether. All that such superiors, however, can force him to 
do, is to attend inxm his pupils a certain number of hours, that is, to 
give a certain number of lectures in the week or in the year. What 
those lectures shall be, must still depend upon the diligence of the 
teacher; and that diligence is likely to be proportioned to the motives 
which he has for exerting it. An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, 
besides, is liable to be exercised both ignorantly and capriciously. In 
its nature it is arbitrary and discretionary, and the persons who exer- 
cise it, neither attending upon the lectures of the teacher themselves, 
nor perhaps understanding the sciences which it is his business to 
teach, are seldom capable of exeicising it with judgment From the 
insolence of office, too, they are frequently indinTerent how they exer- 
cise it, and are very apt to censure or deprive him of his office wan- 
tonly and without any just cause. The person subject to such juris- 
diction is necessarily degraded by it, and instead of being one of the 
most respectable, is rendered one of the meanest and most contemp- 
tible persons in the society. It is by powerful protection only that he 
can effectually guard himself against the bad usage to which he is at 
all times exposed; and this protection he is most likely to gain, not by 
ability or diligence in his profession, but by obsequiousness to the will 
of his superiors, and by being ready at all times to sacrifice to that will 
the rights, the interest, and the honour of the body corporate of which 
he is a member. Whoever has attended for any considerable time to 
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the administration of a French university, mutt have had occasion to 
remark the effects which naturally result from an arbitrary and extra- 
neous jurisdiction of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of students to any college or uni- 
versity, independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers, tends 
more or less to diminish the necessity of that merit or reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic, and divinity, when 
they can be obtained only by residing a certain number of years in 
certain universities, necessarily foi ce a certain number of students to 
such universities, independent of the merit or reputation of the 
teachers. Tlie privileges of graduates are a sort of statutes of appren- 
ticeship, which have contributed to the improvement of education, just 
as the other statutes of apprenticeship have to that of arts and 
manufactures. 

The charitable foundations of scholai ships, exhibitions, bursaries, 
etc., necessarily attach a certain number of students to certain colleges, 
independent altogether of the merit of those particular colleges. Were 
the students upon such charitable foundations left free to choose what 
college they liked best, such liberty might perhaps contribute to excite 
some emulation among different colleges. A regulation, on the con- 
trary, which prohibited even the independent members of every par- 
ticular college from leaving it, and going to any other, without leave 
first asked .and obtained of that which they meant to abandon, would 
tend very much to extinguish that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher who was to instruct each 
student in all arts and sciences, should not be voluntarily chosen by 
the student, but appointed by the head of the college ; and if, in case 
of neglect, inability, or bad usage, the student should not be allowed to 
change him for another, without leave first asked and obtained ; such 
a regulation would not only tend very much to c.xtinguish all emulation 
among the different tutors of the same college, but to diminish very 
much in all of them the necessity of diligence and of attention to their 
respective pupils. Such teachers, though very well paid by their students, 
might be as much disposed to neglect them, as those who are not paid 
by them at all, or who have no other recompense but their salary. 

If the teacher happens to be a m.an of sense, it must be an unplea- 
sant thing to him to be conscious, while he is lecturing his students, 
that he is cither speaking or reading nonsense, or what is very litt l ft 
better than nonsense. It must, too, be unpleasant to him to observe 
that the greater part of his students desert his lectures, or perha ps 
attend upon them with plain enough marks of neglect, contempt, «»"d 
derision. If he is obliged, therefore, to give a certain number tee- 
tures, these motives alone, without any other interest, might 
him to take some pains to give tolerably good ones. Several liiffr t vm t 
expedients, however, may be fallen upon, which will effectually blunt 
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the edge of all those incitements to diligence. The teacher, instead of 
explaining to his pupils himself the science in which he proposes to 
instruct them, may read some book upon it ; and if this book is written 
in a foreign and dead language, by interpreting it to them into their 
own ; or, what would give him still less trouble, by inaking them 
interpret it to him, and |>y now and then making an occasional remark 
upon it, he may flatter himself that he is giving a lecture. The slight- 
est degree of knowledge and application will enable him to do this, 
without exposing himself to contempt or derision, or saying anything 
that IS really foolish, absurd, or ridiculous. The discipline of the col- 
lege, at the same time, may enable him to force all his pupils to the 
most regular attendance upon this sham-lecture, and to maintain the 
most decent and respectful behaviour during the whole time of the 
performance. 

The discipline of colleges and universities is in general contrived, 
not for the benefit of the students, but for the interest, or more properly 
speaking, for the ease of the masters. Its object is, in all cases, to 
maintain the authority of the master, and whether he neglects or 
performs his duty, to oblige the students in all cases to behave to him 
as if he performed it with the greatest diligence and ability. It seems 
to presume perfect wisdom and virtue in the one order, and the 
greatest weakness and folly in the other. Where the masters, 
however, really perform their duty, there are no examples, I believe, 
that the greater part of the students ever neglect theirs. No discipline 
is ever requisite to force attendance upon lectures which are really 
worth the attendance, as is well known wherever any such lectures are 
given. Force and restraint may, no doubt, be in some degree requisite 
in order to oblige children or very young boys to attend to those 
parts of education which it is thought necessary for them to acquire 
during that early period of life ; but after twelve or thirteen years of 
age, provided the master does his duty, force or restraint can scarce 
ever be necessary to carry on any part of education. Such is the 
generosity of the greater part of young men, that, so far from being 
disposed to neglect or despise the instructions of their master, provided 
he shows some serious intention of being of use to them, they are 
generally inclined to pardon a great deal of incorrectness in the per- 
formance of his duty, and sometimes even to conceal from the public 
a good deal of gross negligence. 

Those parts of education, it is to be observed, for the teaching of 
which there are no public institutions, are generally the best taught 
When a young man goes to a fencing or a dancing school, he does not 
indeed always learn to fence or to dance very well ; but he seldom fails 
of learning to fence or to dance. The good effects of the riding school 
are not commonly so evident The expense of a riding school is so great, 
that in most places it is a public institution. The three most essential 
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parts of literary education, to read, write, and account, it still continues 
to be more common to acquire in private than in public schools ; and 
it very seldom happens that anybody fails of acquiring them to the 
degree in which it is necessary to acquire them. 

In England the public schools are much less corrupted than the 
universities. In the schools the youth are taught, or at least may be 
taught, Greek and Latin; that is, everything which the masters 
pretend to teach, or which, it is expected, they should teach. In the 
universities the youth neither are taught, nor always can find any 
proper means of being taught, the sciences, which it is the business of 
those incorporated bodies to teach. The reward of the schoolmaster 
in most cases depends principally, in some cases almost entirely, upon 
the fees or honoraries of his scholars. Schools have no exclusive 
privileges. In order to obtain the honours of graduation, it is not 
necessary that a person should bring a certificate of his having studied 
a certain number of years at a public school. If upon examination 
he appears to understand what is taught there, no questions are asked 
about the place where he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are commonly taught in universities, it 
may, perhaps, be said arc not very well taught. But had it not been 
for those institutions they would not have been commonly taught at all, 
and both the individual and the public would have suffered a good deal 
from the want of those important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe were originally, the greater part 
of them, ecclesiastical corporations, instituted for the education of 
churchmen. They were founded by the authority of the pope, and 
were so entirely under his immediate protection, that their members, 
whether masters or students, had all of them what was then called the 
benefit of clergy, that is, were exempted from the civil jurisdiction of 
the countries in which their respected universities were situated, and 
were amenable only to the ecclesiastical tnbunals. What was taught 
in the greater part of those universities was suitable to the end of their 
institution, either theology, or something that was merely preparatory 
to theology. 

When Christianity was first established by law, a corrupted Latin had 
become the common langpiage of all the western parts of Europe. The 
service of the church accordingly, and the translation of the Bible 
which was read in churches, were both in that corrupted Latin ; that 
is, in the common language of the country. After the irruption of the 
barbarous nations who overturned the Roman empire, Latin gradually 
ceased to be the language of any part of Europe. But the reverence 
of the people naturally preserves the established forms and ceremonies 
of religion long after the circumstances which first introduced and 
rendered them reasonable are no more. Though Latin, therefore, was 
no longer understood anywhere by the great body of the peoide. the 
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whole service of the church still continued to be performed in that lan- 
guage. Two different languages were thus established in Europe, in 
the same manner as in ancient Egypt ; a language of the priests, and a 
language of the people ; a sacred and a profane ; a learned and un- 
learned language. But it was necessary that the priests should under- 
stand something of that sacred and learned language in which they 
were to officiate ; and the study of the Latin language therefore made, 
from the beginning, an essential part of the university education. 

It was not so with that cither of the Greek or of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The infallible decrees of the church had pronounced the Latin 
translation of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vulgate, to have 
been equally dictated by Divine inspiration, and therefore of eqiml au- 
thority with the Greek and Hebrew ouginals. The knowledge of those 
two languages, therefore, not being indispensably requisite to a church- 
man, the study of them did not for a long time make a necessary part 
of the common course of university education. There are some Span- 
ish universities, 1 am assured, in which the study of the Greek language 
has never >ct made any part of that course. The first reformers found 
the Greek text of the New Testament, and even the Hebrew text of 
the Old, more favourable to their opinions than the Vulgate translation 
which, as might naturally be supposed, had been gradually accommo- 
dated to support the doctrines of the catholic church. They set them- 
selves, therefore, to expose the many errors of that tianslation, which 
the Roman catholic clergy ivcre thus put under the necessity of defend- 
ing or explaining. But this could not well be done without some 
knowledge of the original languages, of which the study was therefore 
gradually introduced into the greater part of universities, both of those 
which embraced and of those which rejected the doctrines of the 
Reformation. The Greek language was connected with every part of 
that classical learning, which, though at first principally cultivated by 
catholics and Italians, happened to come into fashion much about the 
same time that the doctrines of the Reformation w'cre set on foot. In 
the greater part of universities, therefore, that language was taught pre- 
vious to the study of philosophy, and as soon as the student had made 
some progress in the Latin. The Hebrew language having no connec- 
tion with classical learning, and, except the Holy .Scriptures, being the 
language of not a single book in any esteem, the study of it did not 
commonly commence till after that ofphilosophy, and when the student 
had entered upon the study of theology. 

Originally the first rudiments both of the Greek and Latin languages 
were taught in universities, and in some universities they still continue 
to be so. In others it is expected that the student should have pre- 
viously acquired at least the rudiments of one or both of those 
anguages, of which the study continues to make everywhere a ve?y 
considerable part of university education. 
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The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into three great 
branches ; physics, or natural philosophy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; 
and logic. This general division seems perfectly agreeable to the nature 
of things. 

The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, eclipses, comets ; thunder, lightning, and other extraordinary 
meteors ; the generation, the life, growth, and dissolution of plants and 
animals ; are objects which, as they necessarily excite the wonder, so 
they naturally call forth the curiosity of mankind to inquire into their 
causes. Superstition first attempted to satisfy this curiosity by refer- 
ring all those wonderful appearances to the immediate agency of the 
gods. Philosophy afterwards endeavoured to account for them from 
more familiar causes, or from such as mankind were better acquainted 
with, than the agency of the gods. As those great phenomena are the 
first objects of human curiosity, so the science which pretends 
to explain them must naturally have been the first branch of philoso- 
phy that was cultivated. The first philosophers, accordingly, of 
whom history has preserved any account, appear to have been natural 
philosophers. 

In every age and country of the world men must have attended to 
the characters, designs, and actions of one another, and many reputable 
rules and maxims for the conduct of human life must have been laid 
down and approved of by common consent As soon as writing came 
into fashion, wise men, or those who fancied themselves such, would 
naturally endeavour to increase the number of those established and 
respected maxims, and to express their o%vn sense of what was either 
proper or improper conduct, sometimes in the more artificial form of 
apologues, like what are called the fables of /Esop; and sometimes in 
the more simple one of apophthegms, or wise sayings, like the Proverbs 
of Solomon, the verses of Theognis and Phocyllides, and some part of 
the works of Hesiod. They might continue in this manner for a long 
time merely to multiply the number of those maxims of prudence and 
morality, without even attempting to arrange them in any very distinct 
or methodicsd order, much less to connect them together by one or 
more general principles, from which they were all deducible, like effects 
from their natural causes. The beauty of a systematical arrangement 
of different observations connected by a few common principles, was 
first seen in the rude essays of those ancient times towards a system 
of natural philosophy. Something of the same kind was afterwards 
attempted in morals. The maxims of common life were arranged In 
som6 methodical order, and connected together by a few common 
principles, in the same manner as they had attempt^ to arrange and 
connect the phenomena of nature. The science which pretends to in« 
vestigate and explain those connecting principles, is what is propofy 
called moral philosophy 
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Different authors gave different systems both of natural and moral 
philosophy. But the arguments by which they supported those dif- 
ferent systems, far from being always demonstrations, were frequently 
at best but very slender probabilities, and sometimes mere sophisms, 
which had no other foundation but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language. Speculative systems have in all ages of the woi Id 
been adopted for reasons too fiivolous to have dctei mined the judg- 
ment of any man of common sense, in a matter of the smallest pecu- 
niary interest. Gross sophistry has scarce ever had any influence upon 
the opinions of mankind, except in matters of philosophy and specu- 
lation; and in these it lus fiequcntly had the greatest. The patrons 
of each system of natuial and moral philosophy naturally endeavoured 
to expose the weakness of the arguments adduced to support the 
systems which weie opposite to then own. In examining those argu- 
ments, they were necessarily led to consider the difference between a 
probable and a demonstrative argument, between a fallacious and a 
conclusive one ; and logic, or the science of the general principles of 
good and bad reasoning, necessarily arose out of the observations 
which a scrutiny of this kind gave occasion to. Though in its origin, 
posterior both to physics and to ethics, it was commonly taught, not 
indeed in all, but in the gi eater part of the ancient schools of philo- 
sophy, previously to cither of those sciences. The student, it seems to 
have been thought, ought to understand well the diffeience between 
good and bad reasoning, befoic he was led to reason upon subjects of 
so great importance. 

This ancient division of philosophy into thiec parts was in the 
greater part of the universities of Europe, changed for that of five. 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught concerning the 
nature either of the hum.-in mind or of the Deity, made a part of the 
system of ph^^sics. Those beings, m whatever their essence might be 
supposed to consist, wcie paits of the gieat system of the universe, 
and parts too productive of the most important effects. Whatever 
human reason could cither conclude or conjecture concerning them, 
made, as it were, two chapters, though no doubt two very important 
ones, of the science which pretended to give an account of the origin 
and revolutions of the great system of the universe. But in the univer- 
sities of Europe, where philosophy was taught only as subservient to 
theology, it was natural to dwell longer upon these two chapters than 
upon any other of the science. They were giadually more and more 
extended, and were divided into many inferior chapters, till at last the 
doctrine of spirits, of which so little can be known, came to take bp as 
much room in the system of philosophy as the doctrine of bodies, of 
which so much can be known. The doctrines concerning those two 
subjects were considered as making two distinct sciences. What are 
called metaphysics or pneumatics were set in opposition to physics, 
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and were cultivated not only as the more sublime, but, for the purpose 
of a particular profession, as the more useful science of the two. The 
proper subject of experiment and observation, a subject in which a 
careful attention is capable of making so many useful discoveries, was 
almost entirely neglected. The subject in which, after a few very 
simple and almost obvious truths, the most careful attention can dis- 
cover nothing but obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently 
produce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, was greatly cultivated. 

When those two sciences had thus been set in opposition to one 
another, the comparison between them naturally gave birth to a third : 
to what was called ontology, or the science which treated of the quali- 
ties and attributes which were common to both the subjects of the 
other two sciences. But if subtleties and sophisms composed the 
greater part of the metaphysics or pneumatics of the schools, they 
composed the whole of this cobweb science of ontology, which wa« 
likewise sometimes called metaphysics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of a man, considered 
not only as an individual, but as the member of a family, of a state, 
and of the great society of mankind, was the object which the ancient 
moral philosophy proposed to investigate. In that philosophy the 
duties of human life were treated of as subservient to the h.ippiness 
and perfection of human life. But when moral, as well as natural 
philosophy, came to be taught only as subservient to theology, the 
duties of human life were treated of as chiefly subservient to the hap- 
piness of a life to come. In the ancient philosophy the perfection of 
virtue was represented as necessarily productive, to the person who 
possessed it, of the most perfect happiness m this life. In the modem 
philosophy it was frequently represented as generally, or rather as 
almost always inconsistent with any degree of happiness in this life ; 
and heaven was to be earned only by penance and mortification, by 
the austerities and abasement of a monk ; not by the liberal, generous, 
and spirited conduct of a man. Casuistry and an ascetic morality 
made up, in most cases, the greater part of the moral philosophy of 
the schools. By far the most important of all the different branches of 
philosophy became in this manner by far the most corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common course of philosophical education 
in the greater part of the universities in Europe. Logic was taught 
first: ontology came in the second place: pneumatology, compre- 
hending the doctrine concerning the nature of the human soul and of 
the Deity, in the third : in the fourth followed a debased system of 
moral philosophy, which was considered as immediately connected 
with the doctrines of pneumatology, with the immortality of the human 
soul, and with the rewards and punishments which, from the justice of 
the Deity, were to be expected in a life to come : a short and super- 
ficial system of physics usually concluded the course. 
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The alterations which the universities of Europe thus introduced 
into the ancient course of philosophy, were all meant for the education 
of ecclesiastics, and to render it a more proper introduction to the 
study of theology. But the additional quantity of subtlety and sophis- 
try, the casuistry and the ascetic morality which those alterations 
introduced into it, certainly did not render it more proper for the 
education of gentlemen or men of the world, or more likely either to 
improve the understanding, or to mend the heart. 

This course of philosophy is what still continues to be taught in the 
greater part of the universities of Europe, with more or less diligence 
according as the constitution of each particular university happens to 
render diligence more or less necessary to the teachers. In some of the 
richest and best endowed universities, the tutors content themselves with 
teaching a few uncorrupted shreds and parcels of this corrupted course ; 
and even these they commonly teach very negligently and superficially. 

The improvements which, m modern times, have been made in 
several different branches of philosophy, have not, the greater part of 
them, been made in universities, though some no doubt have. The 
greater part of universities have not even been very forward to adopt 
those improvements after they were m.ide, and several of those learned 
societies have chosen to remain, for a long time, the sanctuaries in 
which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices found shelter and 
protection, after they had been hunted out of every other corner of 
the world. In general, the richest and best endowed universities have 
been the slowest in adopting those improvements, and the most averse 
to permit any considerable change in the established plan of education. 
Those improvements were more easily introduced into some of the 
poorer universities, in which the teachers, depending upon their reputa- 
tion for the greater part of their subsistence, were obliged to pay more 
attention to the current opinions of the world. 

But though the public schools and universities of Europe were 
originally intended only for the education of a particular profession, 
that of churchmen, and though they were not always very diligent in 
instructing their pupils even in the sciences which were supposed 
necessary for that piofession, yet they gradually drew to themselves the 
education of almost all other people, particularly of almost all gentle- 
men and men of fortune. No better method, it seems, could be fallen 
upon of spending, with any advantage, the long interval between in- 
fancy and that period of life at which men begin to apply in good 
earnest to the real business of the world, the business which is to 
employ them during the remainder of their days. The greater part of 
what is taught in schools and universities, however, does not seem to 
be the most proper preparation for that business. 

In England, it becomes every day more and more the custom to send 
young people to travel in foreign countries immediately upon their 
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leaving school, and without sending them to any university. Our 
young people, it is said, generally return home much improved by 
their travels. A young man who goes abroad at seventeen or eighteen, 
and returns home at one-and-twenty, returns three or four years 
older than he was when he went abroad ; and at that age it is very 
difficult not to improve a good deal in three or four years. In the 
course of his travels, he generally acquires some knowledge of one 
or two foreign languages ; a knowledge, however, which is seldom 
sufficient to enable him either to speak or w'rite them with propriety 
In other respects, he commonly returns home more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more dissipated, and mote incapable of any serious 
application either to study or to business, than ho could well have 
become in so short a time, had he lived at home. By travelling so 
very young, by spending in the most frivolous dissipation the most 
precious years of his life, at a distance from the inspection and control 
of his patents and relations, every useful habit, which the earlier parts 
of his education might have had some tendency to form in him, instead 
of being riveted and confirmed, is almost necessarily either weakened 
or effaced. Nothing but the discredit into which the universities are 
allowing themselves to fall, could ever have brought into repute so very 
absurd a practice as that of tiavclling at this early period of life. By 
sending his son abioad, a father deliveis himself, at least for some time, 
from so disagreeable an object as that of a son unemployed, neglected, 
and going to ruin before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the modem institutions for 
education. 

Different plans and diflPerent institutions for education seem to have 
taken place in other ages and nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every free citizen was instructed, 
under the direction of the public magistiatc, in gymnastic exercises 
and [in music. By gymnastic c-xcrcises it was intended to harden his 
body, to sharpen his courage, and to prepare him for the fatigues and 
dangers of war ; and as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, one of 
the best that ever was in the world, this part of their public education 
must have answered completely the purpose for which it was intended. 
By the other pai t, music, it was proposed, at least by the philosophers 
and historians who have given us an account of those institutions, to 
humanize the mind, to soften the temper, and to dispose it for perform- 
ing all the social and moral duties both of public and private life. 

In ancient Rome the exercises of the Campus Martius answered the 
same purpose as those of the gymnasium in ancient Greece, and they 
seem to have answered it equally well. But among the Romans there 
was nothing which corresponded to the musical education of the 
Greeks. The morals of the Romans, however, both in private and 
public life, seem to have been not only equal, hut nnnn « 
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good deal superior to those of the Greeks. That they were superior in 

private life, we have the express testimony of Polybius and of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, two authors well acquainted with both nations ; 
and the whole tenor of Greek and Roman history bears witness to the 
superiority of the public morals of the Romans. The good temper 
and moderation of contending factions seems to be the most essential 
circumstance in the public morals ofa free people. But the factions of the 
Greeks were almost always violent and sanguinary ; whereas, till the 
time of the Gracchi the Roman republic may be considered as in reality 
dissolved. Notwithstanding, therefore, the very respectable authority 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Polybius, and notwithstanding the very ingeni- 
ous reasons by which Mr. Montesquieu endeavours to support that 
authority, it seems probable that the musical education of the Greeks 
had no great effect in mending their morals, since, without any such 
education, those of the Romans were upon the whole superior. The 
respect of those ancient sages for the institution of their ancestors, had 
probably disposed them to find much political wisdom in what was, 
perhaps, merely an ancient custom, continued, without interruption, 
from the earliest period of those societies, to the times in which they 
had arrived at a considerable degree of refinement. Music and dancing 
are the great amusements of almost all barbarous nations, and the 
great accomplishments which are supposed to fit any man for entertain- 
ing his society. It is so at this day among the negroes on the coast of 
Africa. It was so among the ancient Celts, among the ancient Scandi- 
navians, and, as we may learn from Homer, among the ancient Greeks 
in the times preceding the Trojan war. When the Greek tribes had 
formed themselves into little republics, it was natural that the study of 
those accomplishments should, for a long time, make a part of the 
public and common education of the people. 

The masters who instructed the young people either in music or in 
military exercises, do not seem to have been paid, or even appointed by 
the state, either in Rome or even in Athens, the Greek republic of 
whose laws and customs we arc best informed. The state required that 
every free citizen should fit himself for defending it in war, and should, 
upon that account, learn Ins military exercises. But it left him to learn 
them of such masters as he could find, and it seems to have advanced 
nothing for this purpose, but a public field or place of exercise in which 
he should practise and perform them. 

In the early ages both of the Greek and Roman republics, the other 
parts of education seem to have consisted in learning to read, write, 
and account, according to the arithmetic of the times. These accom- 
plishments the richer citizens seem frequently to have acquired at 
home, by the assistance of some domestic pedagogue, who was gene- 
rally either a slave or a freed-man ; and the poorer citizens, in the 
schools of such masters as made a trade of teaching for hire. Such 
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parts of education, however, were abandoned altogether to the care of 
the parents or guardians of each individual. It does not appear that 
the state ever assumed any inspection or direction of them. By a law 
of Solon, indeed, the children were acquitted from maintaining those 
parents in their old age, who had neglected to instruct them in some 
profitable trade or business. 

In the progress of refinement, when philosophy and rhetoric came 
into fashion, the belter sort of people used to send their children to the 
schools of philosophers and rhetoricians, m order to be instructed in 
these fashionable sciences. But those schools were not supported by 
the public. 'I'hcy were for a long time barely tolerated by it. The 
demand for philosophy aud rhetoric v\as for a long time so small, that 
the first professed teachers of either could not find constant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel about from place to 
place. In this manner lived Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hip- 
pias, and many others. As the demand increased, the schools both of 
philosophy and rhetouc became stationary ; first in Athens, and after- 
wards in several other cities. The state, however, seems never to have 
encouraged them further than by assigning to some of them a particular 
place to teach in, which was sometimes done too by private donors. 
The state seems to have assigned the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to 
Aristotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta, tlic founder of the Stoics. 
But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens to his own school. Till about the 
time of Marcus Antoninus, however, no teacher appears to have had 
any salary from the public, or to ha\c had any other emoluments but 
what arose from the honorarics or fees of his scholars. The bounty 
which that philosophical emperor, as wc learn from Lucian, bestowed 
upon one of the teachers of philosophy, probably lasted no longer than 
his own life. There was nothing equivalent to the privileges of gradu- 
ation, and to have attended any of those schools was not necessary in 
order to be permitted to piactisc any particular trade or profession. If 
the opinion of their own utility could not draw scholars to them, the law 
neither forced anybody to go to them, nor rewarded anybody for having 
gone to them. The teachcis had no jurisdiction over their pupils, nor 
any other authority besides that natural authority which superior virtue 
and abilities never fail to procure from young people towards those 
who are entrusted with any' part of their education. 

At Rome the study of the civil law made a part of the education, 
not of the greater part of the citizens, but of some particular families. 
The young people, however, who wished to acquire knowledge m 
the law, had no public school to go to, and had no other method 
of studying it than by frequentirig the company of such of their 
relations and friends as were supposed to understand it. It is per- 
haps wortli while to remark, that though the laws of the twelve 
tables were, many of them, copied from those of some ancient Greek 
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republics, yet law never seems to have grown up to be a science in any 
republic of ancient Greece. In Rome it became a science very early, 
and gave a considerable degree of illustration to those citizens who had 
the reputation of understanding it. In the republics of ancient Greece, 
particularly in Athens, the ordinary courts of justice consisted of 
numerous, and therefore disorderly, bodies of people, who frequently 
decided almost at random, or as clamour, faction, and party spirit 
happened to determine. The ignominy of an unjust decision, when it 
was to be divided among five hundred, a thousand, or fifteen hundred 
people (for some of their courts were so very numerous), could not fall 
very heavy upon any individual. At Rome, on the contrary, the 
principal courts of justice consisted cither of a single judge, or of a 
small number of judges, whose characters, especially as they deliber- 
ated always m public, could not fail to be very much affected by any 
rash or unjust decision. In doubtful cases, such couits, from their 
anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally endeavour to shelter themselves 
under the example, or piccedcnt, of the judges who had sat before 
them, cither m the same or m some other court. Tins attention to 
piactice and piccedcnt ncccssaiily foimcd the Roman law into that 
regular and ordeily system in which it has been delivered down to us ; 
and the like attention has had the like effects upon the laws of every 
other country where such attention has taken place. The supciioiity 
of character in the Romans over that of the Greeks, so much remarked 
by Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was probably more owing 
to the better constitution of their couits of justice, than to any of the 
circumstances to which those authors ascribe it. The Romans are said 
to have been particularly distinguished for their superior respect to an 
oath. But the people who were accustomed to make oath only before 
some diligent and well-informed court of justice, would naturally be 
much more attentive to what they swore, than they who were accus- 
tomed to do the same thing before mobbish and disorderly assemblies. 

The abilities, both civil and militaiy, of the Greeks and Romans, 
will readily be allowed to have been, at least, ccpial to those of any 
modem nation. Our picjudicc is perhaps lathci to overrate thcmi, 
But except in wh.at lelatcd to militaiy excicres, the state seems to have 
been at no pains to foim those great abilities ; for I cannot be induced 
to believe, that the musical education of the Greeks could be of much 
consequence m forming them. Masters, however, had been found, it 
seems, for instructing the better sort of people among those nations in 
every art and science in which the circumstances of their society 
rendered it necessary or convenient for them to be instructed. The 
demand for such instruction produced, what it always produces, the 
talent for giving it ; and the emulation which an unrestrained competi- 
tion never fails to excite, appears to have brought that talent to a very 
high degree of perfection. In the attention which the ancient philo- 
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sophers excited, "in the empire which they acquired over the opinions 
and principles of their auditors, in the faculty which they possessed of 
giving a certain tone and character to the conduct and conversation of 
those auditors, they appear to have been much superior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times, the diligence of public teachers is more 
or less corrupted by the circumstances which render them more or less 
independent of their success and reputation in their particular profes- 
sions. Their salaries too put the private teacher, who would pretend 
to come into competition with them, m the same state with a merchant 
who attempts to trade without a bounty, in competition with those who 
trade with a considerable one. If he sells his goods at nearly the same 
price, he cannot have the same profit; and povcity and beggaiy at 
least, if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he 
attempts to sell them much dearer, he is likely to have so few customers 
that his circumstances will not be much mended. The privileges of 
graduation, besides, aic m many counliics necessary, or at least 
extremely convenient to most men of learned piofessions ; that is, to 
the far greater part of those who have occasion for a learned education. 
But those privileges can be obtained only by attending the lectures of 
the public teachers. The most careful attendance upon the ablest 
instructions of any private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand them. It is from these different causes that the private 
teacher of any of the sciences which arc commonly taught in uni- 
versities, is in modern times generally considered as m the very lowest 
order of men of letters. A man of real abilities can scarce find out a 
more humiliating or a more unprofitable employment to turn them to. 
The endowments of schools and colleges have, m this manner, not 
only corrupted the diligence of public teachers, but have i endered it 
almost impossible to have any good piivate ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education, no system, no science 
would be taught for which there was not some demand ; or which the 
circumstances of the times did not render it cither necessary, or con- 
venient, or at least fashionable, to learn. A private teacher could 
never find his account in teaching, cither an exploded and antiquated 
system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or a science universally 
believed to be a mere useless and pedantic heap of sophistry and non- 
sense. Such systems, such sciences, can subsist nowhere but in those 
incorporated societies for education whose prosperity and revenue are 
in a great measure independent of their reputation, and altogether 
independent of their industry. Were there no public institutions for 
education, a gentleman, aftej: going through, with application and 
abilities, the most complete course of education which the circum- 
stances of the times were supposed to affoid, could not come into the 
world completely ignorant of everj’thing which is the common subject 
of conversation among gentlemen and men of the world. 
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There are no public institutions for the education of women, and 
there is accordingly nothing useless, absurd, or fantastical in the com- 
mon course of their education. They are taught what their parents or 
guardians judge it necessary or use&il for them to learn, and they are 
taught nothing else. Every part of their education tends evidently to 
some useful purpose ; either to improve the natural attractions of their 
person, or to form their mind to reserve, to modesty, to chastity, and to 
economy ; to render them both likely to become the mistresses of a 
family, and to behave properly when they have become such. In every 
part of her life a woman feels some convenicncy or advantage from 
every part of her education. It seldom happens that a man, in any 
part of his life, derives any convenicncy or advantage from some of the 
most laborious and troublesome parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention, it may be asked, 
to the education of the people ? Or if it ought to give any, what are 
the different parts of education which it ought to attend to in the 
different orders of the people ? and in what manner ought it to attend 
to them? 

In some cases the state of the society necessarily places the greater 
part of individuals in such situations as naturally form in them, with- 
out any attention of government, almost all the abilities and virtues 
which that state requires, or perhaps can admit of. In other cases the 
state of the society docs not place the gi eater part of individuals in 
such situations, and some attention of government is necessary in order 
to prevent the almost entire corruption and degeneracy of the great body 
of the people. 

In the progress of the division of labour, the employment of the far 
greater part of those who live by labour, that is, of the great body of 
the people, comes to be confined to a few very simple operations ; fre- 
quently to one or two. But the understandings of the greater part of 
men are necessarily formed by their ordinary employments. The man 
whose whole life is spent in pcrfoiming a few simple operations, of which 
the effects too are, perhaps, always the same, or very nearly the same, 
has no occasion to excit his understanding, or to exercise his invention 
in finding out expedients for removing difiivulties which never occur. 
He naturaliy loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally 
becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creature 
to become. The torpor of his mind renders him, not only incapable of 
relishing or bearing a part m any rational conversation, but of con- 
ceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and consequently of 
forming any just judgment concerning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and extensive interests of his coun- 
try he is altogether incapable of judging ; and unless very particular 
pains have been taken to render him otherwise, he is equally incapable 
of defending his country in war. The uniformity of his stationary life 
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naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and makes him regard with 
abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a soldier. 
It corrupts even the activity of his body, and renders him incapable of 
exerting his strength with vigour and perseverance in any other em- 
ployment than that to which he has been bred. His dexterity at his 
own particular trade seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the ex- 
pense of his intellectual, social, and martial virtues. But in every im- 
proved and civilized society this is the state into which the labouring 
poor, that is, the great body of the people must necessarily fall, unless 
government takes some pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are commonly 
called, of hunters, of shepherds, and even of husbandmen in that rude 
state of husbandry which precedes the improvement of manufactures 
and the extension of foreign commerce. In such societies the varied 
occupations of every man oblige every man to exert his capacity, and 
to invent expedients for removing difficulties which are continually oc- 
curring. Invention is kept alive, and the mind is not suffered to fall 
into that drowsy stupidity which, m a civilized society, seems to benumb 
the understanding of almost all the inferior ranks of people. In those 
barbarous societies, as they are called, every man, it has already been 
observed, is a warrior. Every man too is in some measure a statesman, 
and can form a tolerablejudgment concerning the interest of the society, 
and the conduct of those who govern it. How far their chiefs are good 
judges in peace or good leaders in war, is obvious to the observation 
of almost every single man among them. In such a society, indeed, 
no man can ,well acquire that improved and refined understanding, 
which a few men sometimes possess in a more civilized state. Though 
in a rude society there is a good deal of variety in the occupations of 
every individual, there is not a great deal m those of the whole society. 
Every man does, or is capable of doing, almost everything which any 
other man does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a considerable 
degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention ; but scarce any man 
has a great degree. The degree, however, which is commonly pos- 
sessed is generally sufficient for conducting the whole simple business 
of the society. In a civilized state, on the contrary, though there is little 
variety in the occupations of the greater part of individuals, there is an 
almost infinite variety in those of the whole society. These varied oc- 
cupations present an almost infinite variety of objects to the contem- 
plation of those few who, being attached to no particular occupation 
themselves, have leisure and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other people. The contemplation of so great a variety of objects neces- 
sarily exercises their minds m endless comparisons and combinations, 
and renders their understandings, in an extraordinary degree, both 
acute and comprehensive. Unless those few, however, happen to be 
placed in some very particular situations, their great abilities, though 
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honourable to themselves, may contribute very little to the good goverri- 
ment or happiness of their society. Notwithstanding the great abili- 
ties of those few, all the nobler parts of the human character may be, 
in a great measure, obliterated and extinguished in the great body of 
the people. 

The education of the common people requires, perhaps, in a civilized 
and commercial society, the attention of the public more than that of 
people of some rank and fortune. People of some rank and fortune 
are generally eighteen or nineteen years of age before they enter upon 
that paiticular business, profession, or trade, by which they piopose to 
distinguish themselves in the world. They have before that full time 
to acquire, or at least to fit themselves for afterwards acquiring, every 
accomplishment which can lecoinmcnd them to the public esteem, or 
render them worthy of it. Their paicnts or guardians aic generally 
sufficiently anxious that they should be so accomplished, and arc, in 
most cases, willing enough to lay out the expense which is necessary 
for that puipose. If they aie not always piopcrly educated, it is sel- 
dom from the want of expense laid out upon their education, but from 
the improper application of that expense. It is seldom from the want 
of masters ; but fioin the nv.gligence and incapacity of the masters 
who are to be had, and fiom the difficulty, oi rather from the impossi- 
bility which there is, in the present state of things, of finding any bet- 
ter. The employments too m which people of some rank or fortune 
spend the greater pait of their lives, aie not, like those of the common 
people, simple and uniform. They are almost all of them extremely 
complicated, and such as exercise the head more than the hands. The 
understandings of those who are engaged in such employments can 
seldom giow torpid for want of exercise. The employments of people 
of some rank and foilune, besides, are seldom such as harass them 
from morning to night. They generally have a good deal of leisure, 
during which they may perfect themselves in every branch either of 
useful or ornamental knowledge of which they may have laid the foun- 
dation, or for which they may have acquired some taste, in the earlier 
part of life. 

It IS otherwise with the common people. They have little time to 
spare for education. Their parents can scarce afford to maintain them 
even in infancy. As soon as they are able to work, they must apply to 
some trade by which tliey can eain their subsistence. That trade too 
is generally so simple and uniform as to give little exercise to the under- 
standing ; while, at the same time, their labour is both so constant and 
so severe, that it leaves them little leisure and less inclination to apply 
to or even to think of anything else. 

But though the common people cannot, in any civilized society, be so 
well instructed as people of some rank and fortune, the most essential 
parts of education, however, to read, write, and account, can be ac- 
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quired at so early a period of life, that the greater part even of those 
who are to be bred to the lowest occupations, have time to acquire 
them before they can be employed in those occupations. For a very 
small expense the public can facilitate, can encourage, and can even 
impose upon almost the whole body of the people, the necessity of ac- 
quiring those most essential parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquisition, by establishing in every 
parish or district a little school, where children may be taught for a 
reward so moderate, that even a common labourer may afford it ; the 
master being partly but not wholly paid by the public ; because, if he 
was wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would soon learn to 
neglect his business. In Scotland the establishment of such parish 
schools has taught almost the whole common people to read, and a very 
great proportion of them to write and account. In England the estab- 
lishment of charity schools has had an effect of the same kind, though 
not so universally, because the establishment is not so universal If 
in those little schools the books, by which the children are taught to 
read, were a little more instructive than they commonly are ; and if, 
instead of a little smattering of Latin, which the children of the com- 
mon people are sometimes taught there, and which can scarce ever be 
of any use to them, they were instructed in the elementary parts of 
geometry and mechanics, the literary education of this rank of people 
would perhaps be as complete as it can be. There is scarce a common 
trade which docs not afford some opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanics, and which would not therefore 
gradually exercise and improve the common people in those principles, 
the necessary introduction to the most sublime as well as to the most 
useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition of those most essential 
parts of education by giving small premiums and little badges of dis- 
tinction to the children of the common people who excel in them. 

The public can impose upon almost the whole body of the people the 
necessity of acquiring those most essential paits of education, by 
obliging every man to undeigo an examination or probation in them 
before he can obtain the fieedoin in any corporation, or be allowed to 
set up any trade, either in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acquisition of their military 
and gymnastic exercises, by encouraging it, and even by imposing 
upon the whole body of the people the necessity of learning those 
exercises, that the Greek and Roman republics maintained the martial 
spirit of their respective citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of 
those exercises, by appointing a certain place for learning and practis- 
ing them, and by granting to certain masters the privilege of teaching 
in that place. Those masters do not appear to have had either salaries 
or exclusive privileges of any kind. Their reward consisted altogether 
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in what they got from their scholars ; and a citizen who had learnt his 
exercises in the public gymnasia had no sort of legal advantage 
over one who had learnt them privately, provided the latter had learnt 
them equally well. Those republics encouraged (he acquisition of those 
exercises, by bestowing little premiums aud badges of distinction upon 
those who excelled in them. To have gained a prize in the Olympic, 
Isthmian, or Nemasan games, gave illustration, not only to the person 
who gained it, but to his whole family and kindred. The obligation 
which every citizen was under to serve a certain number of years, if 
called upon, in the armies of the republic, sufficiently imposed the 
necessity of learning those exercises without which he could not be fit 
for that service. 

That in the progress of improvement the practice of military exer- 
cises, unless government takes proper pains to support it, goes gradu- 
ally to decay, and, together with it, the martial spirit of the great body 
of the people, the example of modern Europe sufficiently demonstrates, 
but the security of every society must always depend, more or less, 
upon the martial spirit of the great body of the people. In the present 
times, indeed, the martial spiiit alone, and unsuppoited by a well 
disciplined standing army, would not, perhaps, be sufficient for the 
defence and security of any society. But where every citizen had the 
spirit of a soldiei, a smaller standing army would surely be requisite. 
That spirit, besides, would necessarily diminish very much the dangers 
to liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are commonly apprehended 
from a standing army. As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that army against a foreign invader, so it would obstruct them as 
much if unfortunately they should ever be directed against the consti- 
tution of the state. 

The ancient institutions of Greece and Rome seem to have been 
much more effectual for maintaining the martial spirit of the great 
body of the people, than the establishment of what are called the 
militias of modern times. They were much more simple. When they 
were once established, they executed themselves, and it required little 
or no attention from government to maintain them in the most perfect 
vigour. Whereas to maintain, even in toleiable execution, the complex 
regulations of any modern militia, icquiies the continual and painful 
attention of government, without which they aic constantly falling into 
total neglect and disuse. The influence, besides, of the ancient insti- 
tutions was much more universal. By means of them the whole body 
of the people was completely instructed in the use of arms. Whereas 
It IS but a very small part of them who can ever be so instructed by 
the regulations of any modern militia except, perhaps, that of Switzer- 
land, But a coward, a man incapable of defending or of rev6nging 
himself, evidently wants one of the most essential parts of the character 
of a man. He is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind as 
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another is in his body, who is either deprived of some of its most 
essential members, or has lost the use of them. He is evidently the 
more wretched and miserable of the two; because happiness and 
misery, which reside altogether m the mind, must necessarily depend 
more upon the healthful or unhealthful, the mutilated or entire state of 
the mind, than upon that of the body. Even though the martial spirit 
of the people were of no use towards the defence of the society, yet to 
prevent that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, and wretchedness, 
which cowardice necessarily involves in it, from spreading themselves 
through the great body of the people, would still deserve the most 
serious attention of government, m the same manner as it would de- 
serve its most serious attention to prevent a leprosy, or any other 
loathsome and offensive disease, though neither mortal nor dangerous, 
from spreading itself among them ; though, perhaps, no other public 
good might result from such attention besides the prevention of so 
great a public evil. 

The same thing may be said of the gross ignorance and stupidity 
which, in a civilized society, seem so frequently to benumb the under- 
standings of all the inferior ranks of people. A man without the proper 
use of the intellectual faculties of a man is, if possible, more con- 
temptible than even a coward, and seems to be mutilated and deformed 
in a still more essential part of the character of human nature. Though 
the state was to derive no advantage from the instruction of the in- 
ferior ranks of people, it would still deserve its attention that they 
should not be altogether uninstructed. The state, however, derives no 
inconsiderable advantage from their instruction. The more they are 
instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and 
superstition, which, among ignorant nations, frequently occasion the 
most dreadi^ul disorders. An instructed and intelligent people, besides, 
are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid one. 
They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, and more 
likely to obtain the respect of thsir lawful superiors, and they are 
therefore more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more 
disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing through the in- 
terested complaints of faction and sedition, and they are, upon that 
account, less apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary opposi- 
tion to the measures of government. In free countries, where the 
safety of government depends very much upon the favourable judgment 
which the people may form of its conduct, it must surely be of the 
highest importance that they should not be disposed to judge rashly or 
capriciously concerning it. 
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Article Ill.—O/ the Expeme of the Institutions for the Instruction 
of People of all Ages. 

The institutions for the instruction of people of all ages are chiefly 
those for religious instruction. This is a species of instruction of which 
the object is not so much to render the people good citizens in this 
world, as to prepare them for another and a better world in a life to 
come. The teachers of the doctrine which contains this instruction, 
in the same manner as other teachers, may cither depend altogether 
for their subsistence upon the voluntary contiibutions of their hearers, 
or they may deri%'c it from some other fund to which the law of their 
country may entitle them; such as a landed estate, a tithe or land-tax, 
an established salary or stipend. Their exertion, their zeal and in- 
dustry, are likely to be much greater in the foi mer situation than in 
the latter. In this respect the teachers of new religions have always 
had a considerable advantage in attacking those ancient and estab- 
lished systems of which the clergy, leposing themselves upon their 
benefices, had neglected to keep up the fervour of fiiith and devotion 
in the great body of the pc'^^plc ; and having given themselves up to 
indolence, weic become altogether incapable of making any vigorous 
exertion in defence even of thcii own est.ablislinient. Tlic clergy of an 
established and well-endowed religion fioipicntly become men of learn- 
ing and elegance, who possess all the virtues of gentlemen, or which 
can recommend them to the esteem of gentlemen ; but they are apt 
gradually to lose the qualities, both good and bad, which gave them 
authority and influence with the infciior ranks of people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the success and establishment 
of their religion. Such a clergy, when attacked by a set of popular 
and bold, though perhaps stupid and ignorant enthusiasts, feel them- 
selves as perfectly defenceless as the indolent, effeminate, and full-fed 
nations of the southern parts of Asia, when they were invaded by the 
active, haidy, and hungry Taitais of the north. Such a clergy, upon 
such an emergency, h.avc commonly no other icsource than to call 
upon the civil magistrate to persecute, destroy, or dnvc out their ad- 
versaries, as disturbers of the imblic peace. It was thus that the 
Roman Catholic clergy called upon the civil magistrate to persecute 
the Protestants ; and the Church of England, to persecute the Dis- 
senters; and that in general every religious sect, when it has once 
enjoyed for a century or two the security of a legal establishment, has 
found itself incapable of making any vigorous defence against any new 
sect which chose to attack its doctrine or discipline. Upon such 
occasions the advantage in point of learning and good writing may 
sometimes be on the side of the established church. But the arts of 
popularity, all the arts of gaining proselytes, are constantly on the side 
of its adversaries. In England those arts have been long neglected by 
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the well-endowed clergy of the established Church, and are at present 
chiefly cultivated by the Dissenters and by the Methodists. The in- 
dependent provisions, however, which in many places have been made 
for dissenting teachers, by means of voluntary subscriptions, of trust 
rights, and other evasions of the law, seem very much to have abated 
the zeal and activity of those teachers. They have many of them 
become very learned, ingenious, and respectable men ; but they have 
in general ceased to be very popular preachers. The Methodists, 
without half the learning of the Dissenters, are more in vogue. 

In the church of Rome, the industry and zeal of the inferior clergy 
are kept more alive by the powerful motive of self-interest than per- 
haps in any established Protestant church. The parochial clergy 
derive, many of them, a very considerable part of their subsistence 
from the voluntary oblations of the people, a source of revenue which 
confession gives them many opportunities of improving. The mendi- 
cant orders derive their whole subsistence fiom such oblations. It is 
with them, as with the hussars and light infantry of some armies, no 
plunder no pay. The parochial clcigy aio like those teachers whose 
reward depends partly upon their salary, and partly upon the fees or 
honorarics which they get fiom their pupils ; and these must always 
depend more or less upon thcii industry and reputation. The mendi- 
cant orders are like those teachers whose subsistence depends alto- 
gether upon their industry. They are obliged, thcicfore, to use every 
art which can animate the devotion of the common people. The estab- 
lishment of the two great mendicant oidcrs of St. Dominic and St 
Francis, it is observed by Machiavel, revived, m the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuiies, the languishing faith and devotion of the Catholic 
church. In Roman Catholic countiics the spirit of devotion is sup- 
ported altogether by the monks and by the poorer parochial clergy. 
The great dignitaries of the chinch, with all the accomplishments of 
gentlemen and men of the w 01 Id, and some times with those of men 
of learning, are careful enough to maintain the necessary discipline 
over their inferiors, but seldom give, themselves any trouble about the 
instruction of the people. 

‘ Most of the arts and professions in a state,’ says by far the most 
illustrious philosopher and histoiian of the picscnt age, ‘ are of such a 
‘ nature that, while they promote the interests of the society, they are 
‘also useful or agreeable to some individuals; and in that case, the 
‘ constant rule of the magistrate, except, perhaps, on the first introduc- 
‘ tjon of any art, is, to leave the profession to itself, and trust its 
‘ encouragement to the individuals who reap the benefit of it. The 
‘artisans, finding their profits to rise by the favour of their cus- 
tomers, increase, as much as possible, their skill and industry ; and 
as matters are not disturbed by any injudicious tampering, the com- 
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‘ modity is always sure to be at all times nearly proportioned to the 
‘ demand. 

‘ But there are also some callings which, though useful and even 
‘ necessary in a state, bring no advantage or pleasure to any individual, 
‘ and the supreme power is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to 
‘the retainers of those professions. It must give them public encourage- 
‘ ment in order to their subsistence ; and it must provide against that 
‘ negligence to which they will naturally be subject, cither by annexing 
‘ particular honours to the profession, by establishing a long subordina- 
‘ tion of ranks and a strict dependence, or by some other expedient 
‘The persons employed in the finances, fleets, and magistracy, are 
‘ instances of this order of men. 

‘ It may naturally be thought, at first sight, that the ecclesiastics 
‘ belong to the first class, and that their encouragement, as well as that 
‘ of lawyers and pliysicians, may safely be entrusted to the liberality of 
‘ individuals who are attached to their doctrines, and who find, benefit 
‘ or consolation from their spiritual ministry and assistance. Their 
‘ industry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by such an additional 
‘ motive ; and their skill in the profession, as well as their address in 
‘ governing the minds of the people, must receive daily increase, from 
‘ their increasing practice, study, and attention, 

‘ But if we consider the matter more closely, we shall find that this 
‘ interested diligence of the clergy is what every wise legislator will study 
‘ to prevent ; because in every religion except the true, it is highly 
‘ pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, by 
‘ infusing into it a strong mixture of superstition, folly, and delusion. 

‘ Each ghostly practitioner, in order to render himself more precious 
‘ and sacred in the eyes of his retainers, will inspire them with the 
‘most violent abhorrence of all other sects, and continually endeavour, 
‘by some novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his audience. No 
‘ regard will be paid to truth, morals, or decency, in the doctrines incul- 
‘ cated. Every tenet will be adopted that best suits the disorderly affec- 
‘ tions of the human frame. Customers will be drawn to each conven- 
‘ tide by new industry and address in practising on the passions and 
‘ credulity of the populace. And in the end, the civil magistrate will 
‘find that he has dearly paid for his pretended frugality m saving a 
‘ fixed establishment for the priests ; and that in reality the most decent 
‘and advantageous composition which he can make with the spiritual 
‘guides is to bribe their indolence, by assigning stated salaries to their 
‘profession, and rendering it superfluous for them to be farther active 
‘ than merely to prevent their flock from straying in quest of new 
‘pastures. And in this manner ecclesiastical establishments, though 
‘ commonly they arose at first from religious views, prove in the end 
‘ advantageous to the political interests of society.' 

But whatever may have been the good or bad effects of the indepen- 
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dent provision of the clergy ; it has, perhaps, been very seldom be- 
stowed upon them from any view to those effects. Times of violent 
religious controversy have generally been times of equally violent 
political faction. Upon such occasions, each political party has either 
found it, or imagined it, for its interest, to league itself with some one 
or other of the contending religious sects. But this could be done only 
by adopting, or at least by favouring, the tenets of that particular sect. 
The sect which had the good fortune to be leagued with the conquer- 
ing party, necessarily shared in the victoiy of its ally, by whose favour 
and protection it was soon enabled in some degree to silence and sub- 
due all its adversaries. Those adversaries had generally leagued them- 
selves with the enemies of the conquering paity, and were therefore the 
enemies of that party. The clergy of this paiticular sect having thus 
become complete masters of the field, and their influence and authority 
with the great body of the people being in its highest vigour, they 
were powerful enough to overawe the chiefs and leaders of their own 
party, and to oblige the civil magistrate to respect their opinions and 
inclinations. The first demand was generally, that he should silence 
and subdue all their adversaries ; and their second, that he should 
bestow an independent provision on themselves. As they had generally 
contributed a good deal to the victory, it seemed not unreasonable that 
they should have some share in the spoil. They were weary, besides, 
of humouring the people, and of depending upon their caprice for a 
subsistence. In making this demand, therefore, they consulted their 
own ease and comfort, without troubling themselves about the effect 
which It might have in future times upon the influence and authonty of 
their order. The civil magistrate, who could comply with this demand 
only by giving them something which he would have chosen much 
rather to take, or to keep to himself, was seldom very forward to grant iL 
Necessity, however, always forced him to submit at last, though fre- 
quently not till after many delays, evasions, and affected excuses. 

But if politics had never called in the aid of religion, had the con- 
quering party never adopted the tenets of one sect more than those of 
another, when it had gained the victoiy it would probably have dealt 
equally and impartially with all the different sects, and have allowed 
every man to choose his own priest and his own religion as he tliought 
proper. There would, in this case, no doubt, have been a great 
multitude of religious sects. Almost every different congregation 
might probably have made a little sect by itself, or have entertained 
some peculiar tenets of its own. Each teacher would no doubt have 
felt himself under the necessity of making the utmost exertion, and of 
using every art both to preserve and to incicase the number of his dis- 
ciples. But as every other teacher would have felt himself under the 
same necessity, the success of no one teacher, or sect of teachers, 
could have been very gieat. The interested and active zeal of religious 
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teachers can be dangerous and troublesome only where there is either 
but one sect tolerated in the society, or where the whole of a large 
society IS divided into two or three great sects ; the teachers of each 
acting by concert, and under a regular discipline and subordination. 
But that zeal must be altogether innocent where the society is divided 
into two or three hundred, or perhaps into as many thousand small 
sects, of which no one could be considerable enough to disturb the 
public tranquillity. The teachers of each sect, seeing themselves sur- 
rounded on all sides with more adversaries than friends, would be 
obliged to learn that candour and moderation which is so seldom to be 
found among the teachers of those great sects, whose tenets, being 
supported by the civil magistrate, arc held in veneration by almost all 
the inhabitants of extensive kingdoms and empires, and who therefore 
see nothing round them but followers, disciples, and humble admirers. 
The teachers of each little sect, finding themselves almost alone, 
would be obliged to respect those of almost every other sect, and the 
concessions which they would mutually find it both convenient and 
agreeable to make to one another, might m time probably reduce tlie 
doctrine of the greater part of them to that pure and rational religion, 
free from every mixture of absurdity, imposture, or fanaticism, such as 
wise men have in all ages of the world ivishecl to sec established ; but 
such as positive law has perhaps never yet established, and probably 
never will establish in any country : because, with regard to religion, 
positive law always has been, and probably always will be, more or 
less influenced by popular superstition and enthusiasin. This plan of 
ecclesiastical government, or more properly of no ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, was what the sect called Independents, a sect no doubt of very 
wild enthusiasts, proposed to establish in England towards the end of 
the civil war. If it had been established, though of a very unphiloso- 
phical origin, it would probably by this time have been productive of 
the most philosophical good temper and moderation with regard to 
every sort of religious principle. It has been established in Penn- 
sylvania, where, though the Quakers happen to be the most numerous, 
the law in reality favours no one sect more than another, and it is 
there said to have been productive of this philosophical good temper 
and moderation. 

But though tins equality of treatment should not be productive of 
this good temper and moderation in all, or even ui the greater part, of 
the religious sects of a particular country; yet provided those sects 
were sufficiently numerous, and each of them consequent!/ too small 
to disturb the public tranquillity, the excessive zeal of each for its 
particular tenets could not w'ell be productive of any very hurtful 
effects, but, on the contrary, of several good ones : and if the govern- 
ment was perfectly decided both to let them all alone, and to oblige 
them all to let alone one another, there is little danger that they would 
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not of their own accord subdivide themselves fast enough, so as soon 
to become sufficiently numerous. 

In every civilized society, in every society where the distinction of 
ranks has once been completely established, there have been always 
two different schemes or systems of morality current at the same time ; 
of which the one may be called the strict or austere, the other the 
liberal, or, if you will, the loose system. The former is generally 
admired and revered by the common people, the latter is commonly 
more esteemed and adopted by what are called people of fashion. The 
degree of disapprobation with which we ought to mark the vices of 
levity, the vices which are apt to arise from great prosperity and from 
the excess of gaiety and good humour, seems to constitute the principal 
distinction between those two opposite schemes or systems. In the 
liberal or loose system, luxury, wanton and even disorderly mirth, the 
pursuit of pleasure to some dcgiee of intemperance, the breach of 
chastity, at least in one of the two sexes, etc., provided they are not 
accompanied with gross indecency, and do not lead to falsehood or 
injustice, are generally treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are 
easily either excused or pardoned altogether. In the austere system, 
on the contrary, those excesses are regarded with the utmost abhor- 
rence and detestation. The vices of levity arc always ruinous to the 
common people, and a single week’s thoughtlessness and dissipation is 
often sufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and to drive him 
through despair upon committing the most enormous crimes. The 
wiser and better sort of the common people, therefore, have always 
the utmost abhorrence and detestation of such excesses, which their 
experience tells them are so immediately fatal to people of their con- 
dition. The disorder and extravagance of several years, on the con- 
trary, will not always ruin a man of fashion, and people of that rank 
are very apt to consider the power of indulging in some degree of 
excess as one of the advantages of their fortune ; and the liberty of 
doing so without censure or reproach, as one of the privileges which 
belong to their station. In people of their own station, therefore, they 
regard such excesses with but a small degree of disapprobation, and 
censure them either very slightly or not at all. 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the common people, 
from whom they have generally diawn their earliest as well as their 
most numerous proselytes. The austere system of morality has, ac- 
cordingly, been adopted by those sects almost constantly, or with very 
few exceptions ; for there have been some. It was the system by 
which they could best recommend themselves to that order of people 
to whom they first proposed their plan of reformation upon what had 
been before established. Many of them, perhaps the greater part of 
them, have even endeavoured to gain credit by refining upon this 
austere system, and by carrying it to some degree of folly and extrava- 
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gance ; and this excessive rigour has frequently recommended them 
more than anything else to the respect and the veneration of the 
common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is by his station the distinguished 
member of a great society, who attend to every part of his conduct, 
and who thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it himself. His 
authority and consideration depend very much upon the respect which 
this society bears to him. He dare not do anything which would dis- 
giacc or discredit him in it, and he is obliged to a very strict observa- 
tion of that species of morals, whether liberal or austere, which the 
general consent of this society prescribes to persons of his rank and 
fortune. A man of low condition, on the contrary, is far from being a 
distinguished member of any great society. While he remains in a 
countiy village his conduct maybe attended to, and he may be obliged 
to attend to it himself. In this situation, and m this situation only, he 
may have what is called a character to lose. But as soon as he comes 
into a great city, he is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His conduct 
is observed and attended to by nobody, and he is therefore very likely 
to neglect it himself, and to abandon himself to every sort of low 
profligacy and vice. He never emerges so effectually from this 
obscurity, his conduct never excites so much the attention of any 
respectable society, as by his becoming the member of a small religious 
sect. He from that moment acquires a degree of consideration which 
he never had before. All bis brother sectaries are, for the credit of the 
sect, interested to observe his conduct, and if he gives occasion to any 
scandal, if he deviates very much from those austere morals which they 
almost always require of one another, to punish him by what is always 
a very severe punishment, even where no civil effects attend it, — 
expulsion or excommunication from the sect. In little religious sects, 
accordingly, the morals of the common people have been almost 
always remarkably regular and orderly ; generally much more so than 
in the established church. The morals of those little sects, indeed, 
have frequently been rather disagreeably rigorous and unsocial. 

There are two very easy and effectual remedies, however, by whose 
joint operation the state might, without violence, correct whatever was 
unsocial or disagreeably rigorous in the morals of all the little sects 
into which the country was divided. 

The first of those remedies is the study of science and philosophy, 
w'hich the state might render almost universal among all people of 
middling or more than middling rank and fortune ; not by giving 
salaries to teachers in order to make them negligent and idle, but by 
instituting some sort of probation, even in the higher and more difficult 
sciences, to be undergone by every person before he was permitted to 
exercise any liberal profession, or before he could be received as a 
candidate for any honourable office of trust or profit. If the state 
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imposed upon this order of men the necessity of learning, it would 
have no occasion to give itself any trouble about providing them with 
proper teachers. They would soon find better teachers for themselves 
than any whom the state could provide for them. Science is the great 
antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and superstition ; and where all 
the superior ranks of people were secured from it, the inferior ranks 
could not be much exposed to it. 

The second of those remedies is the frequency and gaiety of public 
diversions. The state, by encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty 
to all those who for their own interest would attempt, without scandal 
or indecency, to amuse and divert the people by painting, poetry, 
music, dancing, by all sorts of dramatic representations and exhibi- 
tions, would easily dissipate, in the greater part of them, that melancholy 
and gloomy humour which is almost always the nurse of popular 
superstition and enthusiasm. Public diversions have always been the 
objects of dread and hatred to all the fanatical promoters of those 
popular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour which those diversions 
inspire were altogether inconsistent with that temper of mind, which 
was fittest for their purpose, or which they could best work upon. 
Dramatic representations, besides, frequently exposing their artifices to 
public ridicule, and sometimes even to public execration, were upon 
that account, more than all other diversions, the objects of their 
peculiar abhorrence. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers of no one religion 
more than those of another, it would not be necessary that any of them 
should have any particular or immediate dependency upon the sovereign 
or executive power, or that he should have anything to do, either in 
appointing, or in dismissing them from their offices. In such a situa- 
tion he would have no occasion to give himself any concern about 
them, further than to keep the peace among them, in the same manner 
as among the vest of his subjects ; that is, to hinder them from pro- 
secuting, abusing, or oppressing one another. But it is quite otherwise 
in countries where there is an established or governing religion. The 
sovereign can in this case never be secure, unless he has the means of 
influencing in a considerable degree the greater part of the teachers of 
that religion. 

The clergy of every established church constitute a great incorpora- 
tion. They can act in concert, and pursue their interest upon one plan 
and with one spirit, as much as if they were under the direction of one 
man; and they are frequently too under such direction. Their interest 
as an incorporated body is never the same with that of the sovereign, 
and is sometimes directly opposite to it. Their great interest is to 
maintain their authority with the people ; and this authority depends 
upon the supposed certainty and importance of the whole doctrine 
which they inculcate, and upon the supposed necessity of adopting 
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eveiy part of it with the most implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal 
misery. Should the sovereign have the imprudence to appear either 
to deride or doubt himself of the most trifling part of their doctrine, 
or from humanity attempt to protect those who did either the one or 
the other, the punctilious honour of a clergy who have no sort of 
dependency upon him is immediately provoked to proscribe him as a 
profane person, and to employ all the terrors of religion in order to 
oblige the people to transfer their allegiance to some more orthodox 
and obedient prince. Should he oppose any of their pretensions or 
usurpations, the danger is equally great. The princes who have dared 
in this manner to rebel against the church, over and above this crime 
of lebelhon, have geneially been charged too with the additional crime 
of heresy, notwithstanding their solemn protestations of their faith and 
humble submission to every tenet which she thought pioperto prescribe 
to them. But the authority of icligion is supeiior to every other 
authority. The fears which it suggests conquer all other fears. When 
the authorised teachers of religion propagate through the great body 
of the people doctrines subversive of the authority of the sovereign, it 
is by violence only, or by the foice of a standing army, that he can 
maintain his authoiity. Even a standing army cannot in this case 
give him any lasting security ; because if the soldieis are not foreigners, 
which can seldom be the case, but drawn from the great body of the 
people, which must almost always be the case, they are likely to be 
soon corrupted by those very doctrines. The revolutions which the 
turbulence of the Greek clergy was continually occasioning at Con- 
stantinople, as long as the Eastern empire subsisted ; the convul- 
sions which, during the course of several centuries, the turbulence 
of the Roman clergy was continually occasioning in every part of 
Europe, sufflcientiy demonstrate how precarious and insecure must 
always be the situation of the sovereign who has no proper means 
of influencing the clergy of the established and governing religion of 
his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other spiritual matters, it is evident 
enough, are not w ithin the piopcr department of a temporal sovereign, 
who, though he may be vciy well qualified for protecting, is seldom 
supposed to be so for instructing the people. With regard to such 
matteis, theicfore, his authority can seldom be sufficient to counter- 
balance the united authority of the clergy of the established church. 
The public tranquillity, however, and his own security, may frequently 
depend upon the doctrines which they may think proper to propagate 
concerning such matters. As he can seldom directly oppose their 
decision, therefore, with proper weight and authority, it is necessary 
that he should be able to influence it; and he can influence it only by 
the fears and expectations which he may excite in the greater part of 
the individuals of the order. Those feai'S and expectations may consist 
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in the fear of deprivation or other punishment, and in the expectation 
of further preferment. 

In all Christian churches the benefices of the cffcrgy are a sort of 
freeholds which they enjoy, not during pleasure, but during life or 
good behaviour. If they held them by a more precarious tenure, and 
were liable to be turned out upon every slight disobligation, either of 
the sovereign or of his ministers, it would perhaps be impossible for 
them to maintain their authoiity with the people, who would then con- 
sidei them as mercenary dependents upon the court, in the sincerity of 
vhosc insliuclion they could no longer have any confidence. But 
should the soveieign attempt iiiegularly and by violence to deprive 
any number of clergymen of their freeholds, on account, perhaps, of 
their having prop.ig.xtcd, with moie than ordinal y zeal, some factious 
or seditious doctrine, he would only render by such persecution both 
them and their doctrine ten times more popiil.ii, and therefore ten 
times more troublesome and d.ingcrous than they had been before. 
Fear is m almost all cases a wretched instrument of government, and 
ought m particular never to be employed against any order of men who 
have the smallest pietensions to independency. To attempt to terrify 
them serves only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm them in 
an opposition which more gentle usage perhaps might easily induce 
them either to soften or to lay aside altogether. The violence which 
the French government usually employed m order to oblige all their 
parliaments, or soveieign courts of justice, to enregister any unpopular 
edict, very seldom succeeded. The means commonly employed, how- 
ever, the imprisonment of all the refractory members, one would think 
were forcible enough. The princes of the house of Stuart sometimes 
employed the like means in order to influence some of the members of 
the parliament of England ; and they generally found them equally 
intractable. The parliament of England is now managed m another 
manner ; and a very small experiment which the Duke of Choiseul 
made about twelve years ago upon the parliament of Pans, demon- 
strated sufficiently that all the pailiaments of France might have been 
managed still more easily in the same manner. That experiment was 
not pursued. For though management and persuasion are always the 
easiest and the safest instruments of government, as force and violence 
are the worst and the most dangerous, yet such, it seems, is the natural 
insolence of man, that he almost always disdains to use the good 
instrument, except when he cannot or dare not use the bad one. The 
French government could and durst use force, and therefore disdained 
to use management and persuasion. But there is no order of men, it 
appears, I believe, from the experience of all ages, upon whom it is so 
dangeious, or rather so perfectly ruinous, to employ force and violence, 
as upon the respected clergy of any established church. The rights, 
the privileges, the personal liberty of every individual ecclesiastic who 
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is upon good terms with his own order, are, even in the most despotic 
governments, more respected than those of any other person of nearly 
equal rank and fortune. It is so in every gradation of despotism, from 
that of the gentle and mild government of Paris, to that of the violent 
and furious government of Constantinople. But though this order of 
men can scarce ever be forced, they may be managed as easily as any 
other ; and the security of the sovereign, as well as the public tran- 
quillity, seems to depend very much upon the means which he has of 
managing them; and those means seem to consist altogether in the 
preferment which he h.as to bestow upon them. 

In the ancient constitution of the Christian church, the bishop of 
each diocese was elected by the joint votes of the clergy and of the 
people of the episcopal city. The people did not long retain their right 
of election, and while they did retain it, they almost always acted 
under the Influence of the clergy, who m such spiritual matters ap- 
peared to be their natural guides. The clergy, however, soon grew 
weary of the trouble of managing them, and found it easier to elect 
their own bishops themselves. The abbot, in the same manner, was 
elected by the monks of the monastery, at least in the greater part 
of abbacies. All the inferior ecclesiastical benefices comprehended 
within the diocese were collated by the bishop, who bestowed them 
upon such ecclesiastics as he thought proper. All church prefennents 
were in this manner in the disposal of the church. The sovereign, 
though he might have some indirect influence m those elections, and 
though it was sometimes usual to ask both his consent to elect, and his 
approbation of the election, yet had no direct or sufficient means of 
managing the clergy. The ambition of every cleigyman naturally led 
him to pay court, not so much to his sovereign, as to his own order, 
from which only he could expect preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the pope gradually drew to 
himself first the collation of almost all bishoprics and abbacies, or of 
what were called consistoiial benefices, and afterwards, by various 
machinations and pretences, of the greater part of inferior benefices 
comprehended within each diocese; little more being left to the bishop 
than what was barely necessary to give him a decent authority with 
his own clergy. By this arrangement the condition of the sovereign 
was still worse than it had been before. The clergy of all the different 
countries of Europe were thus formed into a sort of spiritual army, 
dispersed in different quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements 
and operations could now be directed by one head, and conducted 
upon one uniform plan. The clergy of each particular country might 
be considered as a particular detachment of that army, of which the 
operations could easily be supported and seconded by all the other 
detachments quartered in the different countries round about. Each 
detachment was not only independent of the sovereign of the country 
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in which it was quartered and by which it was maintained, but 
dependent upon a foreign sovereign, who could at any time turn its 
arms against the sovereign of that particular country, and support 
them by the arras of all the other detachments. 

Those arms were the most formidable that can well be imagined. 
In the ancient state of Europe, before the establishment of arts and 
manufactures, the wealth of the clergy gave them the same sort of 
influence over the common people, which that of the great barons gave 
them over their respective vassals, tenants, and retainers. In the great 
landed estates, which the mistaken piety both of princes and private 
persons had bestowed upon the church, jurisdictions were established 
of the same kind with those of the great barons ; and for the same 
reason. In those great landed estates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, 
could easily keep the peace without the support or assistance either of 
the king or of any other person ; and neither the king nor any other 
person could keep the peace there without the support and assistance 
of the clergy. The jurisdictions of the clergy, therefore, in their 
particular baronies or manors, were equally independent, and equally 
exclusive of the authority of the king's courts, as those of the great 
temporal lords. The tenants of the clergy were, like those of the great 
barons, almost all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon their im- 
mediate lords, and therefore liable to be called out at pleasure, in order 
to fight in any quarrel in which the clergy might think proper to engage 
them. Over and above the rents of those estates, the clergy possessed, 
in the tithes, a very large portion of the rents of all the other estates 
in every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arising from both those 
species of rents were, the greater part of them, paid in kind, in com, 
wine, cattle, poultry, etc. The quantity exceeded greatly what the 
clergy could themselves consume; and there were neither arts nor 
manufactures for the produce of which they could exchange the surplus. 
The clergy could derive advantage from this immense surplus in no 
other way than by employing it, as the great barons employed the like 
surplus of their revenues, in the most profuse hospitality and in the 
most extensive charity. Both the hospitality and the charity of the 
clergy, accordingly, are said to have been very great. They not only 
maintained almost the whole poor of every kingdom, but many knights 
and gentlemen had frequently no other means of subsistence than by 
travelling about from monastery to monastery, under pretence of devo- 
tion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of the clergy. The retainers 
of some particular prelates were often as numerous as those of the 
greatest landlords ; and the retainers of all the clergy taken together 
were, perhaps, more numerous than those of all the lay-lords. There 
was always much more union among the clergy than among the lay- 
lords. The former were under a regular discipline and subordination 
to the papal authority. The latter were under no regular discipline or 
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subordination, but almost always equally jealous of one another and 
of the king. Though the tenants and retainers of the clergy, therefore, 
had both together been less numerous than those of the great lay-lords, 
and their tenants weie piobably much less numerous, yet their union 
would have rendered them more formidable. The hospitality and 
charity of the clergy too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increased very much the weight of their spiritual 
weapons. Those virtues procured them the highest respect and venera- 
tion among all the inferior lanks of people, of whom many were con- 
stantly, and almost all occasionally, fed by them. Everything belonging 
or related to so popular an older, its possessions, its piivileges, its 
doctrines, necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes of the common 
people, and every violation of them, whether real or pictended, the 
highest act of saciilegious wickedness and profanencss. In this state 
of things, if the sovereign frequently found it difficult to resist the con- 
federacy of a few of the great nobility, we cannot wonder that he should 
find it still more so to resist the united force of the clcigy of his own 
dominions, supported by that of the clergy of all the neighbouring 
dominions. In such circumstances the wonder is, not that he was 
sometimes obliged to yield, but that he ever was able to resist. 

The privileges of the cleigy in those ancient times (which to us who 
live in the present times appear the most absurd), their total exemption 
from the secular jurisdiction, for example, or what in England was 
called the benefit of clergy; were the natural or lathcr the necessary 
consequences of this state of things. How dangerous must it have 
been for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergyman for any crime 
whatever, if his own older were disposed to protect him, and to repre- 
sent either the proof as insufficient for convicting so holy a man, or 
the punishment as too severe to be inflicted upon one whose person 
had been rendered sacred by religion ? The sovereign could, in such 
circumstances, do no better than leave him to be tiicd by the eccle- 
siastical courts, who, foi the honour of their own order, were interested 
to restrain, as much as possible, every member of it from committing 
enoimous crimes, or even from giving occasion to such gross scandal 
as might disgust the minds of the people. 

In the state in which things were through the greater part of Europe 
during the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centimes, and for 
some time both before and after that period, the constitution of the 
church of Rome may be considered as the most formidable combina- 
tion that ever was formed against the authority and security of civil 
government, as well as against the liberty, reason, and happiness of 
mankind, which can flourish only where civil government is able to 
piotcct them. In that constitution the grossest delusions of supersti- 
tion were supported in such a manner by the private interests of so 
great a number of people as put them out of all danger from any 
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assault of human reason ; because though human reason might perhaps 
have been able to unveil, even to the eyes of the common people, some 
of the delusions of superstition, it could never have dissolved the ties 
of private interest. Had this constitution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the feeble efforts of human reason, it must have endured 
for ever. But that immense and well-built fabric, which all the wisdom 
and virtue of man could never have shaken, much less have overturned, 
was by the natural course of things, first weakened, and afterwards in 
part destroyed, and is now likely, in the course of a few centuries more, 
perhaps, to crumble into ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
same causes which destroyed the power of the great barons, destroyed 
in the same mannei, through tlie gicater part of Europe, the whole 
temporal power of the cleigy. In the produce of aits, manufactures, 
and commerce, the clergv, like the great barons, found something for 
which they could exchange their rude produce, and thcrcliy discover 
the means of spending their whole revenues upon their own persons, 
without giving any consideiablc share of them to other people. Their 
charity became gradu.tlly less extensive, their hospitality less liberal or 
less profuse. Their retainers became consequently less numerous, and 
by degrees dwindled aw'ay altogether. The clergy, too, like the great 
barons, wished to get a better rent from their landed estates, in order 
to spend it, in the same manner, upon the gratification of their own 
piivate vanity and folly. But this increase of rent could be got only 
by granting leases to their tenants, who thereby became in a great 
measure independent of them. The tics of interest which bound the 
inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in this manner gradually 
broken and dissolved. They were even broken and dissolved sooner 
than those which bound the same ranks of people to the great barons : 
because the benefices of the church being, the greater part of them, 
much smaller than the estates of the great barons, the possessor of 
each benefice was much sooner able to spend the whole of its revenue 
upon his own person. Duiing the greater pait of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the pow'er of the great barons was, through the 
greater part of Europe, in full vigour. But the temporal power of the 
clergy, the absolute command which they had once had over the great 
body of the people, was very much decayed. The power of the church 
was by that time very nearly reduced through the greater part of 
Europe to what arose from her spiritual authority ; and even that 
spiritual authority was much weakened when it ceased to be supported 
by the charity and hospitality of the clergy. The inferior ranks of 
people no longer looked upon that order, as they had done before, as 
the comforters of their distress and the relievers of their indigence. 
On the contrary, they were provoked and disgusted by the vanity, 
luxury, and expense of the richer clergy, who appeared to spend upon 
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their own pleasures what had always before been regarded as the 
patrimony of the poor. 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns in the different states of 
Europe endeavoured to recover the influence which they had once liad 
m the disposal of the great benefices of the church, by procuring to the 
deans and chapters of each diocese the restoration of their ancient 
right of electing the bishop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of 
electing the abbot. The re-establishing of this ancient order was the 
object of several statutes enacted in England during the course ot the 
fourteenth century, particularly of what is called the statute of pro- 
visors ; and of the Pragmatic Sanction established in F ranee in the 
fifteenth century. In order to render the election valid, it was neces- 
sary' that the sovereign should both consent to it beforehand, and 
afterwards approve of the person elected ; and though the election was 
still supposed to be free, he had, however, all the indirect means which 
his situation necessarily afforded him, of influencing the clergy m his 
own dominions. Other legulations of a similar tendency w'ere estab- 
lished m other parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in the 
collation of the great benefices of the church, seems, before the re- 
formation, to have been nowhere so effectually and so universally 
restrained as in France and England. The Concordat afterwards, in 
the sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France the absolute right of 
presenting to all the great, or what are called the consistorial benefices 
of the Galilean church. 

Since the establishment of the Pragmatic Sanction and of the Con- 
cordat, the clergy of France have in general shown less respect to the 
decrees of the papal court than the clergy of any other catholic country. 
In all the disputes which their sovereign has had with the pope, they 
have almost constantly taken party with the former. This independency 
of the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, seems to be principally 
founded upon the Pragmatic Sanction and the Concordat. In the 
earlier periods of the monarchy, the clergy of France appear to have 
been as much devoted to the pope as those of any other country. 
When Robert, the second prince of the Capetian race, was most un- 
justly excommunicated by the court of Rome, his own servants, it is 
said, threw the victuals which came from Ins table to the dogs, and 
refused to taste anything themselves which had been polluted by the 
contact of a person in his situation. They were taught to do so, it may 
very safely be presumed, by the clergy of his own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of the church, a claim 
in defence of which the court of Rome had frequently shaken and 
sometimes overturned the thrones of some of the greatest sovereigns 
in Christendom, was in this manner cither restrained or modified, or 
given up altogether, in many different parts of Europe, even before the 
time of the Reformation. As the clergy had now less influence over 
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the people, so the state had more influence over the clergy. The 
clergy therefore had both less power and less inclination to disturb the 
peace of the state. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this state of declension 
when the disputes which gave birth to the Reformation began in 
Germany, and soon spread themselves through every part of Europe. 
The new doctrines were everywhere received with a high degree of 
popular favour. They were propagated with all that enthusiastic zeal 
which commonly animates the spirit of party, when it attacks estab- 
lished authority. The teachei s of those doctrines, though perhaps in 
other respects not more learned than many of the divines who defended 
the established church, seem in general to have been better acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history, and with the origin and progress of that 
system of opinions upon which the authority of the church was estab- 
lished, and they had thereby some advantage in almost every dispute. 
The austerity of their manners gave them authority with the common 
people, who contrasted the strict regularity of their conduct with the 
disorderly lives of the greater part of their own clergy. They possessed 
too in a much higher degree than their adversaries, all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proselytes, arts which the lofty and dignified 
sons of the church had long neglected, as being to them in a great 
measure useless. The reason of the new doctiines recommended them 
to some, their novelty to many ; the hatred and contempt of the estab- 
lished clergy to a still greater number, but the zealous, passionate, and 
fanatical, though frequently coarse and rustic, eloquence with w'hich 
they were almost everywhere inculcated, recommended them to by far 
the greatest number. 

The success of the new doctrines was almost everywhere so great, 
that the princes who at that time happened to be on bad terms with 
the court of Rome, were by means of them easily enabled, in their own 
dominions, to overturn the church, which, having lost the respect and 
veneration of the inferior ranks of people, could make scarce any 
resistance. The court of Rome had disobliged some of the smaller 
princes in the northern parts of Geimaiiy, whom it had probably con- 
sidered as too insignificant to be worth the managing. They univer- 
sally, therefore, established the reformation in their own dominions. 
The tyranny of Chnstiern II., and of Troll Archbishop of Upsal, en- 
abled Gustavus Vasa to e.xpel them both from Sweden. The pope 
favoured the tyrant and the archbishop, and Gustavus Vasa found no 
difficulty in establishing the reformation in Sweden. Chnstiern II. 
was afterwards deposed from the throne of Denmark, where his con- 
duct had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The pope, however, 
was still disposed to favour him, and Frcdciicof Holstein, who had 
mounted the throne in his stead, revenged himself by following the 
e.xample of Giist.avus Vasa. The magistrates of Berne and Zurich. 
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who had no particular quarrel with the pope, established with great 
ease the reformation in their respective cantons, where just before 
some of the clergy had, by an imposture somewhat grosser than ordi- 
nary, rendered the whole order both odious and contemptible. 

In this ciitical situation of its affairs, the papal court was at sufficient 
pains to cultivate the friendship of the powerful sovereigns of France 
and Spam, of whom the latter was at that time Emperor of Germany. 
With their assistance it was enabled, though not without great diffi- 
culty and much bloodshed, cither to suppress altogether, or to obstruct 
very much the progress of the reformation in their dominions. It was 
well enough inclined too to be complaisant to the king of England. 
But from the circumstances of the times, it could not be so without 
giving offence to a still greater sovereign, Charles V., king of Spain 
and emperor of Geimany. Homy VIII. accordingly, though he did 
not embrace himself the greater part of the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion, was yet enabled, by their general prevalence, to suppress all the 
monasteries, and to abolish the authoiity of the church of Rome in 
his dominions. That he should go so far, though he went no further, 
gave some satisfaction to the pations of the reformation, who, having 
got possession of the government in the reign of his son and successor, 
completed without any difficulty the work which Henry the Eighth 
had begun. 

In some countiies, as in Scotland, where the government was weak, 
unpopular, and not very firmly established, the reformation was strong 
enough to overturn, not only the church, but the state likewise for 
attempting to suppoit the chuich. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dispersed m all the differ- 
ent countiies of Europe, there was no gencial tribunal, which, like that 
of the court of Rome, or an ecumenical council, could settle all disputes 
among them, and with irresistible authoiity prescribe to all of them 
the precise limits of orthodoxy. When the followers of the reforma- 
tion in one country, thcieforc, happened to differ from their brethren in 
another, as they had no common judge to appeal to, the dispute could 
never be decided ; and many such disputes aiose among them. Those 
concerning the government of the church, and the right of conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices, wcie perhaps the most interesting to the peace 
and welfaie of civil society. They gave bath accordingly to the two 
piincipal paitics or sects among the followeis of the leformation, the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic seels, the only sects among them of which 
the doctrine and discipline have ever yet been established by law in any 
part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with what is called the Church of 
England, preserved more or less of the episcopal government, estab- 
lished subordination among the clergy, gave the sovereign the disposal 
of all the bishoprics, and other consistorial benefices Avithin his domi- 
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nions, and thereby rendered him the real head of the church ; and with- 
out depriving the bishop of the right of collating to the smaller benefices 
within his diocese, they, even to those benefices, not only admitted, but 
favoured the right of presentation both in the sovereign and in all other 
lay-patrons. This system of church government was from the begin- 
ning favourable to peace and good order, and to submission to the civil 
sovereign. It has never, accordingly, been the occasion of any tumult 
or civil commotion m .any country in which it has once been estab- 
lished. The Church of England in paiticular has always valued her- 
self, with great reason, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her princi- 
ples. Under such a government the clergy naturally endeavour to 
recommend themselves to the sovereign, to the couit, and to the 
nobility and gentry of the coiintiy, by uhosc influence they chiefly 
expect to obtain picfcrmcnt. They pay court to those patrons, some- 
times, no doubt, by the vilest flattery and assentation, but frequently 
too by cultivating all those arts Avhich best deserve, and which are 
therefore most likely to gain them the esteem of people of rank and 
fortune ; by their knowledge in all the different branches of useful and 
ornamental learning, by the decent libciality of their manners, by the 
social good humour of their conversation, and by their avowed con- 
tempt of those absurd .and hypocritical .austerities which fanatics incul- 
cate and pretend to practise, in order to draw upon themselves the 
veneration, and upon the greater part of men of rank and fortune who 
avow that they do not practise them, the abhorrence of the common 
people. Such a clergy, however, while they pay their court in this 
manner to the higher ranks of life, are very apt to neglect altogether 
the means of maintaining their influence and authority with the lower. 
They are listened to, esteemed and respected by their superiors ; but 
before their infciiors they arc frequently incapable of defending, effect- 
ually and to the conviction of such hearers, their own sober and 
moderate doctrines against the most ignorant enthusiast who chooses 
to attack them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly those of Calvin, on the 
contrary, bestowed upon the people of each parish, whenever the 
church became vacant, the right of electing their own pastor ; and 
established at the same time the most perfect equality among the 
clergy. The former p.art of this institution, as long as it lemained in 
vigour, seems to have been productive of nothing but disorder and 
confusion, and to have tended equally to corrupt the morals both of the 
clergy and of the people. The latter part seems never to have had any 
effects but what were perfectly agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parish preserved the right of electing 
their own pastors, they acted almost always under the influence of the 
clergy, and generally of the most factious and fanatical of the order. 
The clergy, in order to preserve their influence in those popular elec- 
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tions, became, or affected to become, many of them, fanatics them- 
selves, encouraged fanticism among the people, and gave the prefer- 
ence almost always to the most fanatical candidate. So small a matter 
as the appointment of a parish priest occasioned almost always a 
violent contest, not only in one parish, but in all the neighbouring 
parishes, who seldom failed to take part in the quarrel. When the 
parish happened to be situated m a great city, it divided all the inha- 
bitants into two paities ; and when that city happened either to consti- 
tute itself a little republic, or to be the head and capital of a little 
republic, as is the case with many of the considerable cities in Swit- 
zerland and Holland, every paltry dispute of this kind, over and above 
exasperating the animosity of all their other factions, threatened to 
leave behind it both a new schism in the church and a new faction in 
the state. In those small republics, therefoic, the magistrate very soon 
found it necessary, for the sake of preserving the public peace, to 
assume to himself the right of presenting to all vacant benefices. In 
Scotland, the most extensive country m which this presbyterian form of 
church government has ever been established, the rights of patronage 
were in effect abolished by the act which established presbytery in the 
beginning of the reign of William 111. That act at least put it m the 
power of certain classes of people in each parish, to purchase, for a 
very small puce, the right of electing their own pastor. The constitu- 
tion which this act established was allowed to subsist for about two-and- 
twenty years, but was abolished by the loth of Queen Anne, ch. 12 , on 
account of the confusions and disorders which this more popular mode 
of election had almost everywhere occasioned. In so extensive a 
country as Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote parish was not so 
likely to give disturbance to government, as in a smaller state. The 
loth of Queen Anne restored the rights of patronage. But though in 
Scotland the law gives the benefice without any exception to the person 
presented by the patron, yet the church requires sometimes (for she 
has not in this respect been very uniform m her decisions) a certain 
concurrence of the people, befoic she wall confer upon the presentee 
what IS called the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
parish. She sometimes at least, from an affected concern for the peace 
of the parish, delays the settlement till this concurrence can be pro- 
cured. The pnv,ate tampering of some of the neighbouring clergy, 
sometimes to procure, but more frequently to pievent this concurrence, 
and the popular arts which they cultivate in order to enable them upon 
such occasions to tamper more effectually, are perhaps the causes which 
principally keep up whatever remains of the old fanatical spirit, either 
in the clergy or m the people of Scotland. 

I'lie equality which the presbyteiian form of church government 
establishes among the clergy, consists, first, m the equality of authority 
or ecclesiastical juiisdiction ; and, secondly, in the equality of benefice. 
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In all presbyterian churches the equality of authority is perfect: that 
of benefice is not so. The difference, however, between one benefice 
and another, is seldom so considerable as commonly to tempt the pos- 
sessor even of the small one to pay court to his patron, by the vile arts 
of flattery and assentation, in order to get a better. In all the presbyte- 
rian churches, where the rights of patronage are thoroughly established, 
it is by nobler and better arts that the established clergy m general en- 
deavour to gain the favour of their superiors ; by their learning, by the 
irreproachable regularity of their life, and by the faithful and diligent 
discharge of their duty. Their patrons even frequently complain of 
the independency of their spirit, which they are apt to construe into 
ingratitude for past favours, but which at worst, perhaps, is seldom any 
more than that indifference which naturally arises from the conscious- 
ness that no further favours of the kind are ever to be expected. There 
is scarce perhaps to be found anywhere in Europe a more learned, 
decent, independent, and respectable set of men, than the greater 
part of the presbyterian clergy of Holland, Geneva, Sv itzcrl'T'^, and 
Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, none of them can 
be very great, and this mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be earned too far, has, however, some very agreeable effects. Nothing 
but the most exemplaiy morals can give dignity to a man of small for- 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, 
and are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as they are to the common 
people. In his own conduct, therefore, he is obliged to follow that 
system of morals which the common people respect the most. He 
gains their esteem and affection by that plan of life which his own 
interest and situation would lead him to follow. The common people 
look upon him with that kindness with which we naturally regard one 
who approaches somewhat to our own condition, but who, we think, 
ought to be m a higher. Their kindness naturally provokes his kind- 
ness. He becomes careful to instruct them, and attentive to assist and 
relieve them. He does not even despise the prejudices of people who 
arc disposed to be so favourable to him, and never treats them with 
those contemptuous and arrogant airs which we so often meet with in 
the proud dignitaries of opulent and well-endowed churches. The 
presbyterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence over the minds of 
the common people than perhaps the clergy of any other established 
church. It is accordingly in presbyterian countries only that we ever 
find the common people converted, without persecution, completely, 
and almost to a man, to the established churcL 

In countries where church benefices are the greater part of them 
very moderate, a chair in a university is generally a better establish- 
ment than a church benefice. The universities have, in this case, the 
picking and choosing of their members from all the churchmen of the 
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country, who, in every country, constitute by far the most numerous 
class of men of letters. Where church benefices, on the contrary, are 
many of them very considerable, the church naturally draws from the 
universities the greater part of their eminent men of letters ; who 
generally find some patron who does himself honour by procuring them 
church preferment. In the former situation we are likely to find the 
universities filled with the most eminent men of letters that arc to be 
found in the country. In the latter we are likely to find few eminent 
men among them, and those few among the youngest members of the 
society, who are likely too to be drained away from it, before they can 
have acquired experience and knowledge enough to be of much use to 
it. It is observed by M. de Voltaire that Father Ponde, a Jesuit of 
no great eminence m the republic of letters, was the only professor 
they had ever had m France whose works were worth the reading. In 
a country which has pioduccd so many eminent men of letters, it must 
appear somewhat singular, that scarce one of them should have been 
a professor in a university. The famous Gassendi was, in the begin- 
ning of his life, a piofossor in the university of Aix. Upon the first 
dawning of his genius, it was represented to him, that by going into 
the church he could easily find a much more quiet and comfortable sub- 
sistence, as well as a better situation for pursuing his studies ; and he 
immediately followed the advice. The observation of M. de Voltaire 
may be applied, I believe, not only to France, but to all other Roman 
catholic countiics. Wc very larely find, in any of them, an eminent 
man of letters who is a professor in a university, except, perhaps, in 
the professions of law and physic : professions from which the church 
is not so likely to draw them. After the church of Rome, that of 
England is by far the richest and best endowed church in Christendom. 
In England, accordingly, the church is continually draining the uni- 
versities of all their best and ablest members ; and an old college tutor, 
who is known and distinguished in Europe as an eminent man of 
letters, is as rarely to be found theie as in any Roman catholic coun- 
try. In Geneva, on the contrary, in the protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, in the protestant countries of Gcrm.iny, in Holland, in Scotland 
in Sweden, and Denmark, the most eminent men of letters whom those 
countries have produced have, not all indeed, but the far greater part 
of them, been professors in universities. In those countries the uni- 
versities are continually draining the church of all its most eminent 
men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, that, if we except the 
poets, a few orators, and a few historians, the far greater part of the 
other eminent men of letters, both of Greece and Rome, appear to 
have been either public or private teachers ; generally either of philo- 
sophy or of rhetoric. This remark will bc found to hold true from Jhe 
days of Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and AfistotlP; down to those of 
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Pliitarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius and Quintilian. To impose upon 
any man the necessity of teaching, year after year, any particular branch 
of science, seems, in reality, to be the most effectual method for render- 
ing him completely master of it himself. By being obliged to go every 
year over the same ground, if he is good for anything he necessarily 
becomes, in a few years, well acquainted with every part of it : and if 
upon any particular point he should form too hasty an opinion one 
year, when he comes in the course of his lectures to reconsider the 
same subject the year thereafter, he is very likely to correct it. As to 
be a teacher of science is certainly the natural employment of a mere 
man of letters, so is it likewise perhaps the education which is most 
likely to render him a man of solid learning and knowledge. The 
mediocrity of church benefices naturally tends to draw the greater part 
of men of letters, in the country where it takes place, to the employ- 
ment in which they can be the most useful to the public, and, at the 
same time, to give them the best education, perhaps, they are capable 
of receiving. It tends to render their learning both as solid as possi- 
ble and as useful as possible. 

The revenue of every established church, such parts of it excepted 
as may arise fiom particular lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to 
observed, of the general revenue of the state, which is thus diverted to 
a purpose very different from the defence of the state. The tithe, for 
example, is a real land-tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors of land to contribute so largely towards the defence of the 
state as they otherwise might be able to do. The rent of land, how- 
ever, is, according to some, the sole fund, and according to others, the 
principal fund, from which, in all great monarchies, the exigencies of 
the state must be ultimately supplied. The more of this fund that is 
given to the church, the less, it is evident, can be spared to the state. 
It may be laid down as a certain maxim, that, all other things being sup- 
posed equal, the richer the church, the poorer must necessarily be, either 
the sovereign on the one hand, or the people on the other ; and, in all 
cases, the less able must the state be to defend itself. In several 
protestant countries, particulaily in all the protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland, the revenue which anciently belonged to the Roman catholic 
church, the tithes and church lands, has been found a fund sufficient, 
not only to afford competent salaries to the established clergy, but to 
defray, with little or no addition, all the other expenses of the state. 
The magistrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in particular, have 
accumulated out of the savings from this fund a very large sum, sup- 
posed to amount to several millions, part of which is deposited in a 
public treasure, and part is placed at interest in what are called the 
public funds of the different indebted nqtiqns of Europe ; chiefly in 
those of France and Great Britain. What niay be the amount of the 
whole expense which the chqrch, either of Berne, pp of qny other 
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protestant canton, costs the state, I do not pretend to know. By a 
very exact account it appears, that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including their glebe or church lands, 
and the rent of their manses or dwelling-houses, estimated according 
to a reasonable valuation, amounted only to 68,514/. u. This 

very moderate revenue affords a decent subsistence to nine hundred 
and forty-four ministers. The whole expense of the church, including 
what is occasionally laid out for the building and reparation of churches, 
and of the manses of ministers, cannot well be supposed to exceed 
eighty or eighty-five thousand pounds a year. The most opulent 
church in Christendom does not maintain better the uniformity 
of faith, the fervour of devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and 
austere morals in the great body of the people, than this very poorly 
endowed church of Scotland. All the good effects, both civil and 
religious, which an established church can be supposed to produce, are 
produced by it as completely as by any other. The greater part of the 
protestant churches of Switzeiland, which in general are not better 
endowed than the church of Scotland, produce those effects in a still 
higher degree. In the greater part of the protestant cantons, there is 
not a single person to be found who does not profess himself to be of 
the established church. If he professes himself to be of any other, 
indeed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. But so severe, or 
rather indeed so oppressive a law, could never have been executed in 
such free countries, had not the diligence of the clergy beforehand con- 
verted to the established church the whole body of the people, with 
the exception of, perhaps, a few individuals only. In some parts of 
Switzerland, accordingly, where, from the accidental union of a protes- 
tant and Roman catholic country, the conversion has not been so com- 
plete, both religions are not only tolerated, but established by law. 

The proper performance of every service seems to require that its 
pay or recompense should be, as exactly as possible, proportioned to 
the nature of the service. If any service is very much underpaid, it is 
very apt to suffer by the meanness and incapacity of the greater pait 
of those who are employed in it. If it is very much overpaid, it is 
apt to suffer, perhaps, still more by their negligence and idleness. A 
man of a large revenue, whatever may be his profession, thinks he 
ought to live like other men of large revenues, and to spend a great 
part of his time in festivity, m vanity, and in dissipation. But in a 
clergyman this train of life not only consumes the time which ought to 
be employed in the duties of his function, but in the eyes of the com- 
mon people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of character which 
can alone enable him to perform those duties with proper weight and 
authority. 
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Part W.—Of the Expense of supporting the Dignity of the Sovereign. 

Over and above the expenses necessary for enabling the sovereign to 
perform his several duties, a certain expense is requisite for the sup- 
port of his dignity. This expense varies both with the different periods 
of improvement, and with the different forms of government. 

In an opulent and improved society, where all the different orders of 
people are growing every day more expensive in their houses, in their 
furnitmre, in their tables, in their dress, and in their equipage, it cannot 
well be expected that the sovereign should alone hold out against the 
fashion. He naturally, therefore, or rather necessarily, becomes more 
expensive in all those different articles too. IIis dignity even seems 
to require that he should become so. 

As m point of dignity, a monarch is more raised above his subjects 
than the chief magistrate of any republic is ever supposed to be above 
his fellow-citizens, so a greater expense is necessary for supporting 
that higher dignity. We naturally expect more splendour in the court 
of a king, than in the mansion-house of a doge or burgomaster. 

Conclusion. — The expense of defending the society, and that of 
supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, are both laid out for the 
general benefit of the whole society. It is reasonable, therefore, that 
they should be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society, all the different members contributing, as nearly as possible, in 
proportion to their respective abilities. 

The expense of the administration of justice too, may, no doubt, be 
considered as laid out for the benefit of the whole society. There is 
no impropriety, theicforc, in its being defrayed by the general contri- 
bution of the whole society. The persons, however, who give occasion 
to this expense are those who, by their injustice in one way and 
another, make it necessary to seek ledrcss or protection from the 
courts of justice. The persons again most immediately benefited by 
this expense, are those whom the courts of justice either restore to their 
rights or maintain in their rights. The expense of the administration 
of justice, therefore, may very properly be defrayed by the particular 
contribution of the one or other, or both of those different sets of 
persons, according as different occasions may require, that is, by the 
fees of court. It cannot be necessary to have recourse to the general 
contribution of the whole society, except for the conviction of those 
criminals who have not themselves any estate or fund sufficient for 
paying those fees. 

Those locator provincial expenses of which the bene/it is local or 
provincial (what is laid out, for example, upon the police of a particular 
town or district) ought to be defrayed by a local or provincial revenue, 
and ought to be no burden upon the general revenue of the society 
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It is unjust that the whole society should contribute towards an ex- 
pense of which the benefit is confined to a part of the society. 

The expense of maintaining good roads and communications is, no 
doubt, beneficial to the whole society, and may, therefore, without any 
injustice, be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole society. 
This expense, however, is most immediately and directly beneficial to 
those who travel or carry goods from one place to another, and to 
those who consume such goods. The turnpike tolls in England, and 
the duties called peages in other countries, lay it altogether upon those 
two different sets of people, and thereby discharge the general revenue 
of the society from a very considerable burden. 

The expense of the institutions for education and religious instruc- 
tion, is likewise, no doubt, beneficial to the whole society, and may, 
therefore, without injustice, be defrayed by the general contribution of 
the whole society. This expense, however, might perhaps with equal 
propriety, and even with some advantage, be defrayed altogether by 
those who receive the immediate benefit of such education and in- 
struction, or by the voluntary contribution of those who think they 
have occasion for either the one or the other. 

When the institutions or public works which are beneficial to the 
whole society, either cannot be maintained altogether, or are not main- 
tained altogether by the contribution of such particular members of 
the society as are most immediately benefited by them, the deficiency 
must, in most cases, be made up by the general contribution of the 
whole society. The general revenue of the society, over and above 
defraying the expense of defending the society, and of supporting the 
dignity of the chief magistrate, must make up for the deficiency of 
many particular branches of revenue. The sources of this general or 
public revenue I shall endeavour to explain in the following chapter. 


Chap. \\.~Of the Sources of the general or public Revenue of the 
Society. 

The revenue which must defray, not only the expense of defending 
the society and of supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, but 
all the other necessary expenses of government, for which the constitu- 
tion of the state has notpiovidcd any particular revenue, may be drawn, 
either, first, from some fund which peculiarly belongs to the sovereign 
or commonwealth, and which is independent of the revenue of the peo- 
ple ; or, secondly, from the revenue of the people. 
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Part \ —0J the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pecuHarly 
belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

The funds or sources of revenue which may peculiarly belong to the 
sovereign or commonwealth must consist either in stock or in land. 

The sovereign, like any other owner of stock, may derive a revenue 
fiom It, cither by employing it himself, or by lending it. His revenue 
is in the one case profit, in the other interest. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief consists in profit. It arises 
piincipally from the milk and increase of his own herds and flocks, of 
which he himself superintends the management, and is the principal 
shcpheid or herdsman of his own hoide or tribe. It is, however, in 
this earliest and rudest state of civil government only that profit has 
ever been made to form the principal part of the public revenue of a 
monarchical state. 

Small republics have sometimes derived a considerable revenue from 
the piofit of mercantile projects. The leptiblic of Hamburg is said to 
do so from the profits of a public wine cellar and apothecary’s shop.* 
The state cannot be vciy great of which the sovereign has leisure to 
carry on the trade of a wine mci chant or apothecary. The piofit of a 
public bank has been a source of revcmic to more considerable states. 
It has been so not only to Hamburg, but to Venice and Amsterdam. 
A revenue of this kind has even by some people been thought not be- 
low the attention of so great an empire as that of Great Britain. 
Reckoning the ordinary dividend of the Bank of England at five 
and a half per cent., and its capital at ten millions seven hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, the nett annual piofit, after paying the ex- 
pense of management, must amount, it is said, to five hundred and 
ninety-two thousand nine hundred pounds. Government, it is pre- 
tended, could borrow this capital at three per cent, interest, and by 
taking the management of the bank into its own hands, might make a 
clear profit of two hundred and sixty-nine thousand five hundred pounds 
a year. The orderly, vigilant, and parsimonious administration of 
such aristocracies as those of Venice and Amsterdam, is extremely 
proper, it appears from cxpei ience, for the management of a mercantile 
project of this kind. Bat whether such a government as that of Eng- 
land (which, whatever may be its virtues, has never been famous for 
good economy ; which, in time of peace, has generally conducted itself 

* See Memoirs concemant les Droits et Impositions cn Europe, tome i. page 73. This 
work was compiled by the order of the Court for the use of a commission employed for some 
years past in considering the proper means for reforming the finances of B'rance. The account 
of the French taxes, which takes up three volumes m quarto, may be regarded as perfectly 
authentic. That of those of other European nations was compiled from such information as 
the French ministers at the different courts could procure. It is much shorter, and probably 
not quite so exact as that of the French taxes. 
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with the slotliful and negligent profusion that is perhaps natural to mo- 
narchies ; and in time of war has constantly acted with all the thought- 
less extiavagance that democracies are apt to fall into) could be safely 
trusted with the management of such a project, must at least be a good 
deal more doubtful. 

The post office is properly a mercantile project. The government 
advances the expense of establishing the different offices, and of buying 
or hiring the necessary horses or carriages, and is repaid with a large 
profit by the duties upon what is earned. It is perhaps the only mer- 
cantile project which has been successfully managed by, I believe, 
every sort of government. The capital to be advanced is not very con- 
siderable. Theie is no mystery m the business. The returns are not 
only cei tain, but immediate. 

Piinces, however, have frequently engaged in many other mercantile 
projects, and have been willing, like private persons, to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the common branches of trade. 
They have scarce ever succeeded. The profusion with which the 
affairs of princes are always managed, renders it almost impossible 
that they should. The agents of a prince regard the wealth of their 
master ?s inexhaustible ; are careless at what price they buy ; are care- 
less at what puce they sell ; aie careless at what expense they trans- 
port his goods from one place to another. Those agents frequently 
live with the profusion of princes, and sometimes too, in spite of that 
profusion, and by a proper method of making up their accounts, acquire 
the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told by Machiavel, that 
the agents of Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abilities, carried 
on his trade. The republic of Florence was several times obliged to 
pay the debt into which their extravagance had involved him. He 
found It convenient, accordingly, to give up the business of merchant, 
the business to which his family had originally owed their fortune, and 
in the latter part of his life to employ both what remained of that for- 
tune, and the revenue of the state of which he had the disposal, in pro- 
jects and expenses more suitable to his station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent than those of trader and 
sovereign. If the tiading spiiit of the English East India Company 
renders them very bad sovereigns, the spirit of sovereignty seems to 
have rendered them equally bad traders. While they were traders 
only, they managed their trade successfully, and were able to pay from 
their profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of their stock. 
Since they became sovereigns, with a revenue which, it is said, was ori- 
ginally more than three millions sterling, they have been obliged to beg 
the extraordinary assistance of government in order to avoid immediate 
bankruptcy. In their former situation, their servants in India consi- 
dered themselves as the clerks of merchants ; in their present situation, 
those servants consider themselves as the ministers of sovereigns. 
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A State may sometimes derive some part of its public revenue from 
the interest of money, as well as from the profits of stock. If it has 
amassed a treasure, it may lend a part of that treasure either to foreign 
states or to its own subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a considerable revenue by lending a 
part of its treasure to foreign states ; that is, by placing it m the 
public funds of the different indebted nations of Europe, chiefly m those 
of France and England. The security of this revenue must depend, 
first, upon the security of the funds m which it is placed, or upon the 
good faith of the government which has the management of them ; and, 
secondly, upon the certainty or probability of the continuance of peace 
with the debtor nation. In the case of a war, the very first act of hos- 
tility, on the part of the debtor nation, might be the forfeiture of the 
funds of Its creditor. This policy of lending money to foreign states is, 
so far as I know, peculiar to the canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburg* has estaljlished a sort of public pawn-shop, 
which lends money to the subjects of the state upon pledges at six per 
cent, interest. This pawn-shop, or Lombard as it is called, affords a 
revenue, it is pretended, to tlie state of a hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, which, at four and sixpence the crown, amounts to 33,750/. 
sterling. 

The government of Pennsylvania, without amassing any treasure, 
invented a method of lending, not money indeed, but what is equi- 
valent to money, to its subjects. By advancing to private people, at 
interest, and upon land security to double the value, paper bills of credit 
to be redeemed fifteen years after their date, and in the meantime 
transferable from hand to hand like bank notes, and declared by act 
of assembly to be a legal tender in all payments from one inhabitant 
of the province to another, it raised a moderate revenue, which went a 
considerable way towards defraying an annual expense of about 4,500/. 
the whole ordinary expense of that fiugal and orderly government. 
The success of an expedient of this kind must have depended upon 
three diffeient circumstances ; first, upon the demand for some other 
instrument of commerce, besides gold and silver money ; or. upon the 
demand for such a quantity of consumable stock, as could not be had 
without sending abroad the greater part of their gold and silver money, 
in order to purchase it ; secondly, upon the good ciedit of the govern- 
ment which made use of this expedient ; and, thirdly, upon the modera- 
tion with which it was used, the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and silver money which would have 
been necessary for carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The same expedient was upon different occasions 
adopted by several other American colonies : but, from want of this 

* Se« Memoires concernaiit les Droits et Impositions en Europe, tome i. p 73. 
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moderation, it produced, in the greater part of them, much more dis- 
order than conveniency. 

The unstable and perishable nature of stock and credit, however, 
renders them unfit to be trusted to as the principal funds of that sure, 
steady, and permanent revenue, which can alone give security and 
dignity to government. The government of no great nation that 
was advanced beyond the shepherd state seems ever to have derived 
the greater part of its public revenue from such sources. 

Land is a fund of a more stable and permanent nature ; and the rent 
of public lands, accordingly, has been the principal source of the public 
revenue of many a great nation that was much advanced beyond the 
shepherd state. From the produce or rent of the public lands the 
ancient republics of Greece and Italy derived for a long time the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the necessary expenses of 
the commonwealth. The rent of the crown lands constituted for a 
long time the greater part of the revenue of the ancient sovereigns of 
European states. 

War and the preparation for war are the two circumstances which 
in modern times occasion the greater part of the necessary expense of 
all great states. But in the ancient republics of Giecce and Italy 
every citizen was a soldier, who both served and picparcd himself for 
service at his own expense. Neither of those two circumstances, 
therefore, could occasion any very considerable expense to the state. 
The rent of a very moderate landed estate might be fully sufficient for 
defraying all the other necessary expenses of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Euiope, the manners and customs of 
the times sufficiently prepared the great body of the people for war; 
and when they took the field they were, by the condition of their feudal 
tenures, to be maintained either at their own expense or at that of 
their immediate lords, without bringing any new charge upon the sove- 
reign. The other expenses of government were, the greater part of 
them, very moderate. The administration of justice, it has been 
shown, instead of being a cause of expense, was a source of revenue. 
The labour of the country people for three days before and for three 
days after harvest, was thought a fund sufficient for making and main- 
taining all the bridges, highways, and other public woiks which the 
commerce of the country was supposed to requue. In those days the 
principal expense of the sovereign seems to have consisted in the 
maintenance of his Jown family and household. The officers of his 
household, accordingly, were then the great officers of state. The 
lord treasurer received his rents. The lord steward and lord chamber- 
lain looked after the expense of his family. The care of his stables 
was committed to the lord constable and the lord marshal. His houses 
were all built in the form of castles, and seem to have been the prin- 
cipal fortresses which he possessed. The keepers of those houses or 
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castles might be considered as a sort of military governors. They 
seem to have been the only military officers whom it was necessary to 
maintain in time of peace. In these circumstances the rent of a great 
landed estate might, upon ordinary occasions, very well defray all the 
necessary expenses of government. , 

In the present state of the greater part of the civilized monarchies of 
Europe, the rent of all the lands in the country, managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they all belonged to one proprietor, would scarce, 
perhaps, amount to the ordinary revenue which they levy upon the 
people even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of Great 
Britain, for example, including not only what is necessary for defray- 
ing the current expense of the year, but for paying the interest of the 
public debts, and for sinking a part of the capital of those debts, 
amounts to upwards of ten millions a year. But the land-tax, at four 
shillings in the pound, falls short of two millions a year. This land- 
tax, as it IS called, however, is supposed to be one fifth, not only of the 
rent of all the land, but of that of all the houses, and of the interest of 
all the capital stock of Great Biitain, that pait of it only excepted 
which is cither lent to the public, or employed as farming stock in the 
cultivation of land. A very considerable part of the produce of this 
tax arises from the rent of houses and the interest of capital stock. 
The land-tax of the city of London, for example, at four shillings in 
the pound, amounts to 123,399/. yd. That of the city of West- 
minster, to 63,092/. ij. id. That of the palaces of Whitehall and 
St. James’s, to 30,754/. 6j. 31/. A certain pioportion of the land-tax is 
in the same manner assessed upon all the other cities and towns cor- 
porate in the kingdom, and arises almost altogether, cither from the 
rent of houses, or from what is supposed to be the interest of trading 
and capital stock. Accoiding to the estimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whole mass of revenue 
arising from the rent of all the lands, from that of all the houses, and 
from the interest of all the capital stock, that part of it only excepted 
which is either lent to the public or employed in the cultivation of 
land, does not exceed ten millions sterling a >ear, the ordinary revenue 
which government levies upon the people even in peaceable times. 
The estimation by which Great Britain is rated to the land-tax is, no 
doubt, taking the whole kingdom at an average, very much below the 
real value ; though in several particular counties and districts it is said 
to be nearly equal to that value. The rent of the lands alone, exclusive 
of that of houses, and of the interest of stock, has by many people been 
estimated at twenty millions, an estimation made in a great measure 
at random, and which, I apprehend, is as likely to be above as below 
the truth. But if the lands of Great Britain, in the present state of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more than twenty millions a 
year, they could not well afford the half, most probably not the fourth 
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part of that rent, if they all belonged to a single proprietor, and were 
put under the negligent, expensive, and oppressive management of his 
factors and agents. The crown lands of Great Britain do not at 
present afford the fourth part of the rent which could probably be 
drawn from them if tiiey were the property of private persons. If the 
crown lands were more extensive, it is probable they would be still 
worse managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the people deiives from land 
is in proportion, not to the rent, but to the produce of the land. The 
whole annual produce of the land of every country, if we except what 
IS reserved for seed, is cither annually consumed by the great body of 
the people, or exchanged for something else that is consumed by them. 
Whatever keeps down the produce of the land below what it would 
othciwise rise to, keeps down the revenue of the gieat body of the 
people still more than it docs that of the proprietors of land. The rent 
of land, that portion of the produce which belongs to the proprietors, 
IS scarce anywhere in Great Britain supposed to be more than a third 
part of the whole produce. If the land, which in one state of cultiva- 
tion affords a rent of ten millions steiling a year, would in another 
afford a rent of twenty millions (the rent being, m both cases, supposed 
a third part of the produce), the revenue of the pioprietors would be 
less than it otherwise might be by ten millions a year only ; but the 
revenue of the great body of the people would be less than it otherwise 
might be by thirty millions a year, deducting only what would be 
necessary for seed. The population of the country would be less by 
the number of people which thirty millions a year, deducting always 
the seed, could maintain, according to the paiticular mode of living 
and expense which might take place m the different ranks of men 
among whom the remainder was distributed. 

Though there is not at present, in Europe, any civilized stale of any 
kind which derives the greater part of its public revenue from the rent 
of lands which are the property of the state ; yet, in all the great 
monarchies of Europe, theie arc still many large tracts of land which 
belong to the crown. They are generally forest ; and sometimes forest 
where, after travelling several miles, you will scarce find a single tree ; 
a mere waste and loss of country m respect both of produce and 
population. In every great monarchy of Europe the sale of the crown 
lands would produce a very large sum of money, which, if applied to 
the payment of the public debts, would deliver from mortgage a much 
greater revenue than any which those lands have ever afforded to the 
crown. In countries where lands, improved and cultivated very highly, 
and yielding at the time of sale as great a rent as can easily be got 
from them, commonly sell at thirty years purchase ; the unimproved, 
uncultivated, and low-rented crown lands, might well be expected to 
sell at forty, fifty, or sixty years purchase. The crown might iinme- 
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diately enjoy the revenue which this great price would redeem from 
mortgage. In the course of a few years it would probably enjoy 
anotlier revenue. When the crown lands had become private property, 
they would, in the course of a few yeais, become well-improved and 
well-cultivated. The increase of their produce would increase the 
population of the country, by augmenting the revenue and consumption 
of the people. Rut the revenue which the crown derives from the 
duties of customs and excise, would necessarily increase with the 
revenue and consumption of the people. 

The revenue which, m any civilized monarchy, the crowm derives 
from the crown lands, though it appears to cost nothing to individuals, 
in reality costs more to the society than perhaps any other equal 
revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, in all cases, be for the 
interest of the society to replace this revenue to the crown by some 
other equal revenue, and to divide the lands among the people, which 
could not well be done better, pci haps, than by exposing them to 
public sale. 

Lands, for the purpose of pleasure and magnificence, parks, gardens, 
public walks, etc., possessions which are everywhere considered as 
causes of expense, not as sources of revenue, seem to be the only 
lands which, in a great and cnilizcd monarchy, ought to belong to the 
crown. 

Public stock and public Lands, therefore, the two sources of revenue 
which may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or commonwealth, being 
both improper and insufficient funds for defraying the necessary 
expense of any great and civilized state, it remains that this expense 
must the greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or an- 
other ; the people contributing a pait of their own private levenue in 
order to make up a public revenue to the soxercign or commonwealth. 


Part II.— 0 / Taxes. 

The private revenue of individuals, it has been shown in the first 
book of this inquiry, arises ultimately from thice different sources : 
rent, profit, and wages. Every tax must finally be paid from some 
one or other of those three different sorts of levenue, or from all of 
them indifferently. I shall endeavour to give the best account I can, 
first, of those taxes which it is intended should fall upon rent ; secondly, 
of those which it is intended should fall upon profit ; thirdly, of those 
which it is intended should fall upon wages ; and, fourthly, of those 
which it is intended should fall indifferently upon all those three 
different sources of private revenue. The particular consideration of 
each of these four different sorts of taxes will divide the second part 
of the present chapter into four articles, three of which will require 
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several other subdivisions. Many of those taxes, it will appear from 
the following review, are not finally paid from the fund or source of 
revenue, upon which it was intended they should fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of particular taxes, it is neces- 
sary to premise the four following maxims with regard to taxes in 
general 

I. The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the government, as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the state. The expense of 
government to the individuals of a great nation, is like the expense of 
management to the joint tenants of a great estate, who arc all obliged 
to contribute in proportion to their respective interests in the estate. 
In the observation or neglect of this maxim consists, what is called, 
the equality or inequ.ality of taxation. Every tax, it must be observed, 
once for all, which falls finally upon one only of the three sorts of 
revenue above mentioned, is necessarily unequal, in so far as it does 
not affect the other two. In the following examination of different 
taxes I shall seldom take much further notice of this sort of inequality, 
but shall, in most cases, confine my observations to that inequality 
which is occasioned by a particular tax falling unequally even upon 
that particular sort of private revenue which is affected by it. 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to pay, ought to be 
certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of pay- 
ment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the 
contributor, and to every other pci son. Where it is otherwise, every 
person subject to the tax is put more or less in the power of the tax- 
gatherer, who can cither aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious con- 
tributor, or extort, by the terror of such aggravation, some present or 
perquisite to himself. The uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
insolence and favours the corruption of an order of men who are 
naturally unpopular, even wheie they are neither insolent nor corrupt. 
The certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a 
matter of so great importance, that a very considerable degree of in- 
equality, it appears, I believe, from the experience of all nations, is not 
near so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the manner, in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. 
A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, payable at the same term at 
which such rents are usually paid, is levied at the time when it is most 
likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay ; or, when he is most 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon such consumable 
goods as are articles of luxury, are all finally paid by the consumer, 
and generally in a manner that is very convenient for him. He pays 
^hem by little and little, as he has occasion to buy the goods. As hq 
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is at liberty too, either to buy, or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be 
his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency from 
such taxes. 

IV. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and to 
keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over and 
above what it brings into the public treasury of the state. A tax may 
either take out or keep out of the pockets of the people a great deal 
more than it brings into the public treasury, in the four following ways. 
Fust, the levying of it may require a great number of officers, whose 
salaries may eat up the greater pait of the produce of the tax, and 
whose perquisites may impose another additional tax upon the people. 
Secondly, it may obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage 
them from applying to certain branches of business which might give 
maintenance and employment to great multitudes. While it obliges 
the people to pay, it may thus dimmish, or perhaps destroy, some of 
the funds which might enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, by 
the forfeitures and other penalties which those unfortunate individuals 
incur who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to^ the benefit which the community 
might have received from the employment of their capitals. An in- 
judicious tax offers a great temptation to smuggling. But the penalties 
of smuggling must rise in proportion to the temptation. The law, 
contraiy to all the ordinary principles of justice, first creates the 
temptation, and then punishes those who yield to it ; and it commonly 
enhances the punishment too in proportion to the very circumstance 
which ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to commit the 
crime.* Fourthly, by subjecting the people to the frequent visits and 
the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it may expose them to 
much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression ; and though 
vexation is not, stiictly speaking, expense, it is certaintly equivalent to 
the expense at which every man would be willing to redeem himself 
from it. It is in some one or other of these four different ways that 
taxes are frequently so much more burdensome to the people than they 
are beneficial to the sovereign. 

The evident justice and utility of the foregoing maxims have recom- 
mended them more or less to the attention of all nations. All nations, 
have endeavoured, to the best of their judgment, to render their taxes 
as equal as they could contrive ; as certain, as convenient to the con- 
tributor, both in the time and m the mode of payment, and in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they brought to the prince, as little burden- 
some to the people. The following short review of some of the prin- 
cipal taxes which have taken place in different ages and countries will 
show, that the endeavours of all nations have not in this respect been 
pquajly successful 

t See ^ketphes of tl^e History of Man, page 474 et seq 
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ACTION OF THE LAND VALUATION TAX. 


Article I . — Taxes upoti Rent. Taxes uppn the Rent of Land. 

A TAX upon the rent of land may either^ be imposed according to 
a certain canon, every district being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered ; or it may be imposed in such 
a manner as to vary with every vanatioh in the real rent of the land, 
and to rise or fall with the improvement or the declension of its 
cultivation. 

A land-tax which, like that of Great Biitain, is assessed upon each 
distiict according to a certain pivaiiable canon, though it should be 
equal at, the time of its first est^tblishment, necessarily becomes unequal 
in process of time, accoidin^ to the unequal degrees of improvement 
or n^lect in the cultivation, of the different parts of,fhe country. In 
PJn^and, the valuation according to which the different counties and 
pijnshes were assessed tO'''the land-tax by the 4th of William and Mary, 
was very unequal even at its first establishment. This tax, therefore, 
so far offends against the first of the four maxims above-mentioned. 
It is perfectly agreeable to the other thiee. It is perfectly cert.iin. The 
time of payment for the tax, being the same as that for the rent, is as 
convenient as it can be to the contributor. Though the landlord is in 
all cases the real contributor, the tax is commonly advanced by the 
tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to allow it in the payment of 
the rent. This tax is levied by a much smaller number of officeis than 
any other which affords nearly the same revenue. As the tax upon 
each district does not rise with tlve rise of the rent, the sovereign does 
not share, in the profits of the landlord’s improvements. Those im- 
proveineiits sometimes contribute, indeed, to the dischargeof the other 
landlor^is of the district. Byt the aggravation of the tax, which this 
may sometimes occasion upon a particular estate, is always so very 
small, that it never can discourage those improvements, nor keep down 
the produce of the land below what it would otherwise rise to. As it 
has no tendency to diminish the quantity, it can Jiave none to raise the 
price of that produce. It does not obstruct thq industry of the people. 
It subjects the landlord to no other inconvenrency besides the unavoid- 
able one of paying the tax. 

The advantage, however, which the landlord has derived from the 
invariable constancy of the valuation by which all the lands of Great 
Britain are rated to the land-tax, has been pi incipally owing to some 
circumstances altogether extraneous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to tl)^ great prosperity of almost every 
part of the country, the rents of almost all the estates of Great Britain 
having, since the time when this valuation was first established, been 
continually rising, and scarce any of them having fallen. The land • 
lo' ds, therefore, have almost all gained the difference between the tax 
winch would have paid, accoiding to the present rent of their 
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estates, and that which actually pay according^w the ancient 
valuation. Had the state'of the country been different, had rents been 

■ sequence of the declcnsio*i^ of cultivation, the 
all have lost this difference. In the state ot 
ened to take place since the revolution, the 
;on has been advantageous to the landlord and 
In a different state of things it might have 
e sovereign and hurtful to the landlord. 

/able in motley, so the valuation of the land is 
;ince th^ establishment of this valuation the 
prettjr Uniform, and there has been no altera- 
he ^in, either as to weight or fineness. Had 
j jn its value, as it seems to have done in the 
course of the two centuries which preceded the discovery of the mines 
of America, the constancy of the valuation might have proved very 
oppressive to the landlord. Had silver fallen considerably in its value, 
as it certainly did for about a century at least aftei^ the discovery of 
those mines, the same constancy of valuation would have reduced very 
much this bra^h of the revenue of the sovereigfi. Had any consider- 
able alterati^ been made in the standard of the money, either by 
sinking th^^same quantity of silver to a lower denomination, or by 
raising it to a higher ; had an ounce of silver, for example, instead of 
being coined into five shillings and twopence, been coined, either into 
pieces which bore so low a denomination as two shillings and seven- 
pence, or into pieces which bore so high a one as ten shillings and 
fourpence, it would in the one case hurt the revenue of the proprietor, 
in the other that of the sovereign. 

In circumstances, therefore, somewhat different from those which 
have actually taken place, this constancy of valuation might have been 
a very great inconveniency, either to the contributors, or to the com- 
monwealth. In the course of ages such circumstances, however, -must, 
at some time or other, happen. But though empires, like all the other 
works of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every empire aims 
at immortality. Every constitution, therefore, which it is meant should 
be as permanent as the empire itself, ought to be convenient, not in 
certain circumstances only, but in all circumstances ; or ought to be 
suited, not to those circumstances which arc transitory, occasional, 
or accidenta4 but to those which are access^ and therefore always 
the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land which vipries with every variation of the 
rent, or which rises and falls according to the improvement or neglect 
of cultivation, is recommended by, that sect of men of letters in France 
who call themselves the econopifsts, as the most equitable of all taxes. 
All taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and ought 
thercfoie to be imposed equally upon the fund which must finally pay 
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them. That all tjiifes ought to fall ;t6 equally as possible upon the 
fund which mqst finally pay them, is certainly true. But without 
entering into disagreeable discussion of the metaphysical argu- 
ments by which they support their very ingenious theory, it will suffi- 
ciently appear, from the following review, what are the taxes which fall 
finally upon the rent of the land, and what are those which fall finally 
upon some other fund. / 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands which are given in 
lease to farmers are taxed at a tenth of the rent.* The leases are 
recorded in a public regist er which is kept by the officers of revenue in 
each province or distiict. When the proprietor cultivates his own 
lands, they are valued according to an equitable estimation, and he is 
allowed a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, so that for such lands he 
pays only eight instead of ten per cent, of the supposed rent. 

A land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal than the land-tax of 
England. It might not, perhaps, be altogether so certain, and the 
assessment of the tax might frequently occasion a good deal more 
trouble to the landlord. It might too be a good deal more expensive 
in the levying. 

Such a system of administration, however, might perhaps be con- 
trived as would, in a great measure, both prevent this uncertainty and 
moderate this expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might jointly be obliged to 
record their lease in a public register. Proper penalties might be 
enacted against concealing or misrepresenting any of the conditions ; 
and if part of those penalties were to be paid to either of the two 
parties who informed against and convicted the other of such con- 
cealment or misrepresentation, it would effectually deter them from 
combining together in order to defraud the public revenue. All the 
conditions of the lease might be sufficiently known from such a 
public record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, talie _a fme for the re- 
newal of the lease. This practice is in most cases the expedient of a 
spendthrift, who for a sum of ready mont-y sells a future revenue of 
much greater value. It is m most cases, therefore, hurtful to the land- 
lord. It IS frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it is always hurtful to 
the community. It frequently takes from the tenant so great a part of 
his capital, and thereby diminishes so much his ability to cultivate the 
land, that he finds it more difficult to pay a small rent than it would 
otherwise have been to pay a great one. Whatever diminishes his 
ability to cultivate, necessarily keeps down below what it would other- 
wise have been, the most important part of the revenue of the com- 
munity. By rendering the tax upon such fines a good deal heavier 
than upon the ordinary rent, this hurtful practice might be dis- 
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couraged, to the no small advantage of all the different parties con- 
cerned, of the landlord, of the tenant, of the sovereign, and of the 
whole community. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a certain mode of cultivation, 
and a certain succession of crops during the whole continuance of the 
lease. This condition, which is generally the effect of the landlord’s 
conceit of his own superior knowledge (a conceit in most cases very ill 
founded), ought always to be considered as an additional rent ; as a 
rent in service instead of a rent in money. In order to discourage the 
practice, which is generally a foolish one, this species of rent might be 
valued rather high, and consequently taxed somewhat higher than 
common money rents. 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, require a rent in kind, 
in com, cattle, poultry, wine, oil, etc., othcis again require a rent in 
service. Such rents arc always more hurtful to the tenant than bene- 
ficial to the landlord. They cither take more or keep more out of the 
pocket of the former, than they put into that of the latter. I n every 
country where they take place, the tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty 
much according to the degree in which they take place. By valuing, 
in the same manner, such rents rather high, and consequently taxing 
them somewhat higher than common money rents, a practice which 
is so hurtful to the whole community might perhaps be sufficiently 
discouraged. 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself a part of his own lands, 
the rent might be valued according to an equitable aibitration of the 
farmers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and a moderate abatement 
of the tax might be granted to him, in the same manner as in the Ve- 
netian territory, provided the rent of the lands which he occupied did 
not exceed a certain sum. It is of importance that the landlord should 
be encouraged to cultivate a part of his own land. His capital is 
generally greater than that of the tenant, and with less skill he can 
frequently raise a greater produce. The landlord can afford to try ex- 
periments, and is geneially disposed to do so. His unsuccessful experi- 
ments occasion only a model ate loss to himself. His successful ones 
contribute to the improvement and better cultivation of the whole 
country. It might be of impoitancc, however, that the abatement of 
the tax should encourage him to cultivate to a certain extent only. If 
the landlords should, the greater part of them, be tempted to farm the 
whole of their own lands, the country (instead of sober and industrious 
tenants, who are bound by their own interest to cultivate as well as 
their capital and skill will allow them) would be filled with idle and 
profligate bailiffs, whose abusive management would soon degrade the 
cultivation, and reduce the annual produce of the land, to the diminu- 
tion, not only of the revenue of their masters, but of the most important 
part of that of the whole society. 
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Such a system of administration might, perhaps, free a tax of this 
kind from any degree of uncertainty which could occasion either op- 
pression or inconveniency to the contributor ; and might at the same 
time serve to introduce into the common management of land such a 
plan or policy, as might contiibute a good deal to the general improve- 
ment and good cultivation of the country. 

The expense of levying a land-tax, which varied with every variation 
of the rent, would no doubt be somewhat greater than that of levying 
one which was always rated according to a fixed valuation. Some ad- 
ditional expense would neccssaiily be incurred both by the different 
register offices which it would be proper to establish in the different 
districts of the country, and by the different valuations which might 
occasionally be made of the lands which the proprietor chose to 
occupy himself. The expense of all this, however, might be very mode- 
rate, and much below what is incurred in the levying of many other 
taxes, which afford a very inconsiderable revenue in comparison of what 
might easily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 

The discouragement which a variable land-tax of this kind might 
give to the improvement of land, seems to be the most important ob- 
jection which can be made to it. The landlord would certainly be less 
disposed to improve, when the sovereign, who contributed nothing to 
the expense, was to share m the profit of the improvement. Even this 
objection might perhaps be obviated by allowing the landlord, before 
he began his improvement, to ascertain, in conjunction with the officers 
of revenue, the actual value of his lands, according to the equitable 
arbitration of a certain number of landlords and farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, equally chosen by both parties ; and by rating him according 
to this valuation for such a number of years, as might be fully suffici- 
ent for his complete indemnification. To draw the attention of the 
sovereign towards the improvement of the land, from a regard to the 
increase of his own revenue, is one ot the principal advantages pro- 
posed by thl*s species of land-tax. The term, therefore, allowed for the 
indemnification of the landlord, ought not to be a great deal longer 
than what was necessary for that purpose, lest the remoteness of the 
interest should discourage too much this attention. It had better, how- 
ever, be somewhat too long than in any respect too short. No incite- 
ment to the attention of the sovereign can ever counterbalance the 
smallest discouragement to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
sovereign can be at best but a very general and vague consideration of 
what is likely to contribute to the better cultivation of the greater part 
of his dominions. The attention of the landlord is a particular and 
minute consideration of what is likely to be the most advantageous 
application of every inch of ground upon his estate. The principal 
attention of the sovereign ought to be to encourage, by every means in 
his power, the attention both of the landlord and of the farmer ; by 
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allowing both to pursue their own interest in their own way, and accor- 
ding to their own judgment ; by giving to both the most perfect secu- 
rity that they shall enjoy the full recompense of their own industry ; 
and by procuring to both the most extensive market for every part of 
their produce, in consequence of establishing the easiest and safest 
communications both by land and by water through every part of his 
own dominions, as well as the most unbounded freedom of exportation 
to the dominions of all other princes. 

If by such a system of administration a tax of this kind could be so 
managed as to give, not only no discouragement, but, on the contrary, 
some encouragement to the improvement of land, it does not appear 
likely to occasion any other mcoveniency to the landlord, except always 
the unavoidable one of being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the society, in the improvement 
and in the declension of agriculture ; in all the variations in the value 
of silver, and in all those in the standard of the coin, a tax ol this 
kind would, of its own accord and without any attention of govern- 
ment, readily suit itself to the actual situation of things, and would be 
equally just and equitable in all those different changes. It would, 
therefore, be much more proper to be established as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation, or as what is called a fundamental law of 
the commonwealth, than any tax which was always to levied accord- 
ing to a certain valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and obvious expedient of a regis< 
ter of leases, have had recourse to the laborious and expensive one of 
an actual survey and valuation of all the lands in the country. They 
have suspected, probably, that the lessor and the lessee, in order to 
defraud the public revenue, might combine to conceal the real terms of 
the lease. Doomsday-book seems to have been the result of a very 
accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the King of Prussia, the land-tax is as- 
sessed according to an actual survey and valuation, which is reviewed 
and altered from time to time.* According to that valuation, the lay pro- 
prietors pay from twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their revenue. 
Ecclesiastics from forty to forty-five per cent. The survey and valua- 
tion of Silesia was made by order of the present king ; it is said with 
great accuracy. According to that valuation, the lands belonging to the 
Bishop of Breslau are taxed at twenty-five per cent of their rent The 
other revenues of the ecclesiastics of both religions, at fifty per cent 
The commandaries of the Teutonic order, and of that of Malta, at 
forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight and one 
third per cent. Lands held by a base tenure, at thirty-five and one- 
third per cent. 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to have been the work 

* Memoires concernant le$ Droits, etc , tome i, pp, 114, 115, 116, etc. 
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of more than a hundred years. It was not perfected till after the peace 
of 1 748, by the orders of the present empress queen.* The survey of 
the duchy of Milan, which was begun in the time of Charles VI., was 
not perfected till after 176a It is esteemed one of the most accurate 
that has ever been made. The survey of Savoy and Piedmont was 
executed unclei the orders of the late King of Sardinia.f 

In the dominions of the King of Prussia the revenue of the chinch 
is taxed much higher than that of lay piopiietors. The revenue of the 
church is, the greater part of it, a buiden upon the rent of land. It 
seldom liappens that any part of it is applied towards the inipiove- 
ment of land ; or is so employed as to contiibute in any respect 
towards increasing the revenue of the great body of the people. Ills 
Prussian majesty had probably, upon th.at account, thought it leason- 
able that it should contribute a good deal more towaids relieving the 
exigencies of the state. In some coiintiics the lands of the church 
arc exempted from all taxes. In others they aie taxed more lightly 
than other lands. In the duchy of Milan, the lands which the 
church possessed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a thiid only of 
their value. 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure arc taxed three per cent, higher 
than those held by a base tenure. The honours and piivilcges of different 
kinds annexed to the foinicr, his Prussian majesty had probably im- 
agined, would sufficiently compensate to the piopnetor a small aggrava- 
tion of the tax ; while at the same time the humiliating inferiority of the 
latter would be in some measure alleviated by being taxed somewhat 
more lightly. In other countries, the system of taxation, instead of 
alleviating, aggiavates this inequality. In the dominions of the King 
of Sardinia, and in those provinces of France which are subject to 
what is called the real or predial taille, the tax falls altogether upon 
the lands held by a base tenure. Those held by a noble one are 
exempted. 

A land-tax assessed according to a general survey and valuation, 
how equal soever it may be at first, must, in ihe course of a very mode- 
ate period of time, become unequal. To prevent its becoming so would 
require the continual and painful attention of government to all the 
variations in the state and produce of every different farm in the 
country. The governments of Prussia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and 
of the duchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of this kind ; an 
attention so unsuitable to the nature of government, that it is not 
likely to be of long continuance, and which, if it is continued, will 
probably in the long run occasion much more trouble and vexation than 
It can possibly bring relief to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generality of Montauban was assessed to the real 

♦ Memoires concernant Ics DroUs, etc , tome i pp. 83, 84, 
t Id. p. 280, etc. alsop, 287, etc., to 3(0. 
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predial faille, according, it is said, to a very exact survey and valua- 
tion.* By 1727, this assessment had become altogether unequal. In 
order to remedy this inconveniency, government has found no better 
expedient than to impose upon the whole generality an additional tax of 
a hundred and twenty thousand hvres. This additional tax is rated 
upon all the different districts subject to the faille according to the old 
assessment. But it is levied only upon those which in the actual state 
of things are by that assessment undertaxed, and it is applied to the 
relief of those which by the same assessment are overtaxed. Two 
districts, for example, one of which ought in the actual state of things 
to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hundred hvres, are by 
the old assessment both taxed at a thousand hvres. Both these dis- 
tricts aie by the additional tax rated at eleven hundred hvres each. 
But this additional tax is levied only upon the district undercharged, 
and it is applied altogether to the relief of that overcharged, which con- 
sequently pays only nine hundred hvres. The government neither 
gains nor loses by the additional tax, which is applied altogether to 
remedy the inequalities arising from the old assessment. The appli- 
cation is pretty much regulated according to the discretion of the 
intendant of the generality, and must, therefore, be in a great measure 
arbitrary. 


Taxes which are Proportioned, not to the Rent, but to ike 
Produce of Land, 

Taxes upon the produce of land are in reality taxes upon the rent ; 
and though they may be originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a ccttain portion of the produce is to be 
paid away for a tax, the farmer computes, as well as he can, what the 
value of this portion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, and 
he makes a proportionable abatement in the rent which he agrees to 
pay to the landlord. There is no farmer who does not compute before- 
hand whaV. the church tithe, which is a land-tax of this kind, is, one 
year with another, likely to amount to. 

The ^the, and every other land-tax of this kind, under the appear- 
ance pf perfect equality, are very unequal taxes ; a certain portion of 
the produce being, in different situations, equivalent to a very different 
portion of the rent, iln some very rich lands the produce is so great, that 
the one half of it is fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his capital 
employed in cultivation, together, with the ordinary profits of farming 
stock in the neighbourhood. The other half, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the value of the ot^er half, h^could afford to pay as rent 
to the landlord, if there was no tithe. But if a tenth of the produce 
• Memoires coneernant les Droits, etc., tome ii. p. 139, etc. 
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is taken from him in the way of tithe, he must require an abatejnent 
of the fifth part of his rent, otherwise he cannot get back his capital 
with the ordinary profit. In this case the rent of the landlor(^' instead 
of amounting to a half, or five-tenths, of the whole produce, wjll amount 
only to four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the contrjiry, the pro- 
duce is sometimes so small, and the expense of cultivation so great, 
that It requires four-fifths of the whole produce to ''replace to the 
farmer his capital with the ordinary profit. In this case, though there 
was no tithe, the rent of the landlord could amount to no more than 
one-fifth or two-tenths of the whole produce. But if the farmer pays 
one tenth of the produce m the way of tithe, he must requiie an equal 
abatement of the rent of the landloid, which Will thus be reduced to 
one-tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands, 
the tithe may sometimes be a tax of no more than one-fifth part, or 
four shillings in the pound ; whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may 
sometimes be a tax of one half, or ten shillings in the pound, 

TJjgJjJJjg^as it is frequently a very unequal tax upon the rent, so it 
is always a great discouragement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and to the cultivation of the farmci. The one cannot venture to 
make the most important, which arc generally the most expensive, 
improvements ; nor the other to raise the most valuable, which are 
generally too the most expensive, ciops , when the church, which lays 
out no part of the expense, is to share so very largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time confined by the tithe to 
the United Provinces, which, being presbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this destructive tax, enjoyed a sort of 
monopiOly of that useful dying drug against the rest of Europe. The 
late attempts to introduce the culture of this plant into England, 
hav/been made only in consequence of the statute which enacted that 
fiv^ shillings an acre should be received in lieu of all manner of 
tithe upon madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe the church, so in many 
different countries of Asia the state, is principally supported by a land- 
tax, proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce of the land. In 
China, the principal revenue of the sovereign consists in a tenth part 
of the produce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth part, how- 
ever, is estimated so very moderately, that, m many provinces, it is said 
not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The land-tax 
or land-rent which used to be paid to the Mahometan government of 
Bengal, before that country fell into the hands of the English East 
India Compan^ is said to have amounted to about a fifth part of the 
produce. Th/ land-tax of ancient Egypt is said likewise to have 
amounted fifth part. / 

In Asia/this sort of land-tax is said to interest the sovereign in the 
improvement and cultivation of land. The sovereigns of China, those 
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of Bengal while under the Mahometan government, and those of 
ancient Egypt, are said accordingly to have been extremely attentive 
to the making and maintaining of good roads and navigable canals, in 
order to increase as much as possible, both the quantity and value of 
every part of the produce of the land, by procuring to every part of it 
the most extensive market which their own dominions could afford. 
The tithe of the church is divided into such small portions, that no one 
of its proprietors can have any interest of this kind. The parson of 
a parish could never find his account m making a road or canal to a 
distant part of the country, in order to extend the market for the pro- 
duce of his own particular parish. Such taxes, when destined for the 
maintenance of the state, have some advantages which may serve in 
some measure to balance their inconveniency. When destined for 
the maintenance of the church, they are attended with nothing but 
incon<’eniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied, either in kind, or, 
according to a certain valuation, in money. 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of small fortune who lives 
upon his estate, may sometimes, perhaps, find some advantage in 
receiving, the one his tithe, and the other his rent, in kind. The 
quantity to be collected, and the district within which it is to be 
collected, are so small that they both can oversee, with their own eyes, 
the collection and disposal of every part of what is due to them. 
A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in the capital, would be in 
danger of suffering much by the neglect, and more by the fraud of 
his factors and agents, if the rents of an estate in a different province 
were to be paid to him ia this manner. The loss of the sovereign, from 
the abuse and depredation of his tax-gatherers, would necessarily be 
much greater. The servants of the most careless private person are, 
perhaps, more under the eye of their master than those of the most 
careful prince ; and a public revenue, which was paid in kind, would 
suffer so much from the mismanagement of the collectors, that a very 
small part of what was levied upon the people would ever arrive at the 
treasury of the prince. Some part of the public revenue of China, 
however, is said to be paid in this manner. The mandarins and other 
tax-gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage in continuing the 
practice of a payment which is so much more liable to abuse than any 
payment in money. 

A tax upon the produce of land which is levied in money, may be 
levied either according to a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price; or according to a fixed valuation, a bushel of 
wheat, for example, being always valued at one and the same money 
price, whatever may be the state of the market. The produce of a 
tax levied in the former way, will vary only according to the variations 
in the real produce of the land according to the improvement or 
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neglect of cultivation. The produce of a tax levied in the latter way 
will vary, not only according to the variations in the produce of the land, 
but according to both those in the value of th^ precious metals, and 
those in the quantity of those metals which is at different times con- 
tained in com of the same denomination. The produce of the former 
will always bear the same proportion to the value of the real produce 
of the land. The produce of the latter may, at different times, bear 
very different proportions to that value. 

When, instead either of a certain portion of the produce of land, or 
of the price of a certain portion, a certain sum of money is to be paid 
in full compensation for all tax or tithe ; the tax becomes, in this case, 
exactly of the same nature with the land-tax of England. It neither 
rises nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither encourages nor dis- 
c6urages improvement. The tithe in the greater part of those parishes 
which pay what is called a modus m lieu of all other tithe, is jrlax of 
this kind. During the Mahometan goveinmcnt of Bengal, instead of 
the payment in kind of the fifth pait of the produce, a modus, and, it is 
said, a very moderate one, was established in the greater part of the 
districts or zemindaries of the country. Some of the servants of the 
East India Company, undci pretence of rcstoimg the public revenue to 
Its proper value, have, in some provinces, exchanged this modus for a 
payment in kind. Under their management this change is likely both 
to discourage cultivation, and to give new opportunities for abuse in 
t{ie collection of the public revenue, which has fallen very much below 
what It was said to have been when it first fell under the management 
of the company. The servants of the company may, perhaps, have 
profited by this change, but at the expense, it is probable, both of their 
masters and of the country. 


Taxes up07i the Rents of Houses, 

The rent of a house may be distinguished into two parts, of which 
the one may very probably be called the building rent j the other is 
commonly called the ground rent. 

The building rent is the interest or profit of the capital expended in 
building the house. In order to put the trade of a builder upon a level 
with other trades, it is necessary that this rent should be sufficient, 
first, to pay him the same interest which he would have got for his 
capital if he had lent it upon good security; and, secondly, to keep the 
house in constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, to replace, 
within a certain term of years, the capital which had been employed in 
building it. The building rent, or the ordinary profit of building, is, 
therefore, everywhere regulated by the ordinary interest of money. 
Where the market rate of interest is four per cent, the rent of a house 
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which, over and above paying the ground rent, affords six, or six 
and a half per cent upon the whole expense of building, may per- 
haps afford a sufficient profit to the builder. Where the market rate of 
interest is five per cent., it may perhaps require seven or seven and a 
half per cent. If in proportion to the interest of money, the trade of 
the builder affords at any time a much greater profit than this, it will 
soon draw so much capital from other trades as will reduce the profit 
to its proper level. If it affords at any time much less than this rate, 
other trades will soon draw so much capital from it as will again raise 
that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house is over and above what 
is sufficient for affording this reasonable profit, naturally goes to the 
ground rent ; and where the owner of the ground and the ownei of the 
building arc two different persons, is, in most cases, completely paid to 
the former. This surplus rent is the price which the inhabitant of the 
house pays for some real or supposed advantage of the situation. In 
country houses, at a distance from any great town, where there is plenty 
of ground to choose upon, the ground rent is scarce anything, or no 
more than what the ground which the house stands upon would pay if 
employed in agriculture. In country villas in the neighbourhood of 
some great town, it is sometimes a good deal higher ; and the peculiar 
conveniency or beauty of situation is there frequently very well paid 
for. Ground rents are generally highest in the capital, and in those 
particular parts of it where there happens to be the greatest demand 
ffir houses, whatever be the reason of that demand, whether for trade 
and business, fir ple-isure and society, or for mere vanity and fashion.^ 

A tax upon house rent, payable by the tenant and proportioned m 
the whole rent of each house, could not, for any considerable time at 
least, affect the building rent. If the builder did not get his reasonable 
profit, he would be obliged to quit the trade ; which, by raising the 
demand for building, would in q short lime bring back his profit to its 
proper level with that of other trades. Neither would such a tax fall al- 
together upon the ground rent ; but it would divide itself in such a 
manner as to fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the house, and partly 
upon the owner of the ground. 

Let us suppose, for example^ that a particular person judges that he 
can afford for house rent an: e'xpense of fifty pounds a year ; anc^et us 
suppose too that a tax of four shillings in the pouqd, orijT onernfth, 
payable h^Jh^inhabhant, is laid upon hous^-refifi A house <jf sixty 
pounjjr^nt will in this case cost lyj>» 'seventy-two pounds a yeary 
wWch is twelve pounds more thaiHle thinks hi; can afford-— 'We^will, 
Therefore, content himself 'pdTa worse house, or a, hmrg^of fifty pounds 
rent, which, with the additional ten pounds-that he must pay for the 
tax, will make up the sum of sixty ppeftds a year, the expense which 
he judges W 'can afford j and in otder to pay the tax he will give a 
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part of the additional conveniency which be-might have had from a 
house of ten pounds a year more rent He will ^ve up, I say, a part 
of this additional conveniency ; for he will seldoBfi be obliged to give 
up the whole, but will, in consequence of the tax, get a better house 
for fifty pounds a year, than he could have got if there had been no 
tax. For as a tax pf this kind, by taking away this particular compe- 
titor, must diminish the competition for houses of sixty pounds rent, 
so It must likewise diminish it for those of fifty pounds rent, and in the 
same manner for those of all other rents, except the lowest rent, for 
which it would for some time increase the competition. But the rents 
of every class of houses for which the competition was diminished, 
would necessarily be moie or less reduced. As no part of this reduc- 
tion, however, could, foi any considerable tune at least, affect the 
building rent ; the whole of it must m the long run necessarily fall 
upon the ground rent. The final payment of this tax, therefore, would 
fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the house, who, in order to pay his 
share, would be obliged to give up a part of his conveniency ; and 
partly upon the owner of the ground, who, in order to pay his share, 
would be obliged to give up apart of his revenue. In what proportion 
this final payment would be divided between them, it is not perhaps 
very easy to asceitain. The division would probably be very different 
in different circumstances, and a tax of this kind might, according to 
those different circumstances, affect very unequally both the inhabitant 
of the house and the owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind might .ihll upon the 
owners of different ground rents, would rise altogethep-from the acci- 
dental inequality of this division. But the inequailty with which it 
might fall upon the inhabitants of different houses would arise, not only 
from this, but from another cause. The proportion of the expense of 
house rent to the whole expense of living, is different in the different 
degrees of fortune. It is perhaps highest in the highest degree, and 
it diminishes gradually through the piferior degrees, so as in general 
to be lowest in the lowest degree. The necessaries of life occasion 
the great expense of the poor, .'fhey find it difficult to get food, and 
the greater part of their little revenue is spent in getting it. ' The 
luxuries and vanities of lif? occasion the principal expense of the 
rich ; and a magnificent ho^se embellishes and sets off to the best 
advantage all the other luxuiW,and vanities which they possess. A 
tax upon house rents, therefore, woui3 in general fall heaviest upon the 
rich ; and in this sort of inequality there would not, perhaps, be any- 
thing very unreasonable. It is not very unreasonable that the rich 
should contribute to the public expense, not only in proportion to their 
revenue, but something more than in that proportion. 

The rent of houses, though it in some respects resembles the rent of 
land, is in one respect essentially different from it. The rent of land is 
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paid for the use of a productive subject The land which pays it pro- 
duces it The rent of houses is paid for the use df an unproductive 
subject The land which pays it produces it The rent of houses is 
paid for the use of an unproductive >«bject Neither the house nor the 
ground which it stands uponj^rodiice anything. The person who pays 
the rent, therefore, mustfirdw it from some other source of revenue, 
distinct from and injie^ndent of this subject. A tax upon the rent 
of houses, so far^ it falls upon the inhabitants, must be drawn from 
the same sour;jdas the rent itself, and must be paid from the revenue, 
whether derived from the wages of labour, the profits of strjck, or the 
rent of lamd. So far as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of those 
taxe^/which fall, not upon one only, but indificrenlly upon all the three 
different sources of revenue ; and is m every respect of the same nature 
as a tax upon any other sort of consumable commodities. In general 
there is not, perhaps, any one article of expense or consumption by 
which the liberality or narrowness of a man’s whole expense can be 
better judged of, thttn by his house rent. A proportional tax upon this 
particular article of expense might, perhaps, produce a more considera- 
ble reventie' than any which has hitherto been drawn from it in any 
part of Europe. If the tax indeed was very high, the greater part of 
people would endeavour to evade it, as much as they could, by con- 
tenting themselves with smaller houses, and by turning the greater 

part of their expense into some other channel. 

The rent of houses might easily be asceitaincd.-wTtlf sufficient 
accuracy, by a policy of the same kind wjtii'-tKat which would be 
necessary for ascertaining the oidinaqr rent of land. Houses not 
inhabited ought to pay no ta.x. A-tAx upon them would fall altogether 
upon the proprietor, who wouTd thus be ta.xed for a subject which 
afforded him neither conveniency nor revenue. Houses inhabited by 
the proprietor ought^ to be rated, not according to the expense which 
they might have cost in building, but according to the rent which iin 
equitable arbitration might judge them likely to bring, if leased to a 
tenant. If rated according to the expense which they may have cost 
in building, a tax of three or four shillings in the pound, joined wijjL., 
other taxes, would ruin almost all the rich and grcatjaroilieslirtm^ 
and, I believe, of every other civilized country^— Wtfoei^will examine, 
with attention, the different toivniu»4'C6uiitry houses of some of the 
richest and greatest famiLje&^iTfms country, will find that, at the rate 
of only six and a haif-orseven per cent, upon the original expense of 
building, their house-rent is nearly equal to the whole nett rent of their 
estates. It is the accumulated expense of several successive genera- 
tions, laid out upon objects of great beauty and magnificence, indeed ; 
but, in proportion to what they cost, of ver>' small exchangeable value.'* 

* Since the first publication of this book, a tax nearly upon the abovc-menlioned principles 
h4b been iinpobcd. 
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Ground-rents are a still more proper subject of taxation than the 
rent of houses. A tax upon ground-rents would not raise the rents of 
houses. It would fall altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent, 
who acts always as a monopolist, and exacts the greatest rent which 
can be got for the use of his ground. More or less can be got for it 
according as the competitors happen to be richer or poorer, or can 
afford to gratify their fancy for a particular spot of ground at a greater 
or smaller expense. In every country the greatest number of rich 
competitors is in the capita], and it is there accordingly that the highest 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the wealth of those com- 
petitors would in no respect be increased by a tax upon ground-rents, 
they would not probably be disposed to pay more for the use of the 
ground. Whether the tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant, or by 
the owner of the ground, would be of little importance. The more the 
inhabitant was obliged to pay for the tax, the less he would incline to 
pay for the ground ; so that the final payment of the tax would fall 
altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent. The ground-rents of 
uninhabited houses ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land are a species of 
revenue which the owner, in many cases, enjoys without any care- or 
attention of his own. Though a part of this revenue should be taken 
from him in order to defray the expenses of the state, no discourage- 
ment will thereby be given to any sort of industry. The annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the society, the real wealth and revenue 
of the great^dy of the people, might be the same after such a tax as 
before. >6round-rents and the ordinary icnt of land are, therefore, 
perhaps, the species of revenue which can best bear to have a peculiar 
tax imposed upon them. 

Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more proper subject of peculiar 
taxation than even the ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent of 
land is, in many cases, owing partly at least to the attention and good 
management of the landlord. A very heavy tax might discourage too 
much this attention and good management. Ground-rents, so far as 
they exceed the ordinary rent of land, are altogether owing to the good 
government of the sovereign, which, by protecting the industry either 
of the whole people, or of the inhabitants of some particular place, 
enables them to pay so much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houses-wpon ; or to make to its owner so much 
more than cornpensjtiotr'tor the loss which he might sustain by this 
use of It. Nothingcan be more reasonable than that a fund which 
owes its existence to the good government of the state, should be taxed 
peculiarly, or should contribute something more than the greater part 
of other funds, towards the support of that government. 

' Though, in many different countries of Europe, taxes have been 
imposed upon the rent of houses, I do not know of any in which 
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ground-rents have been considered as a^epSrate subject of taxation. 
The contrivers of taxes have, probaJjly^Tound some difficulty in ascer- 
taining what part of the rent to be considered as ground-rent, 

and what part ought to bg..<:6nsidered as building-rent. It should not, 
however, seem very ^iflicult to distinguish those two parts of the rent 
from one anothejv^ 

In Great ^JBrltain the rent of houses is supposed to be taxed in the 
same proportion as the rent of land, by what is called the annual land- 
tax. The valuation, according to which each different parish and 
district is assessed to this tax, is always the same. It was originally 
extremely unequal, and it still conUnues to be sa Through the greater 
part of the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon the rent of 
houses than upon that of land In some few districts only, which were 
originally rated high, and in which the rents of houses have fallen con- 
siderably, the land-tax of three or four shillings in the pound, is said 
to amount to an equal proportion of the real rent of houses. Un- 
tenanted houses, though by law subject to the tax, are, in most districts, 
exempted from it by the favour of the assessors ; and this exemption 
sometimes occasions some little variation in the rate of particular 
houses, though that of the district is always the same. Improvements 
of rent, by new buildings, repairs, etc., go to the discharge of the 
district, which occasions still further variations in the rate of particular 
houses. 

In the province of Holland* every house is taxed at two and a half 
per cent, of its value, without any regard either to the rent which it 
actually pays, or to the circumstance of its being tenanted or un- 
tenanted. There seems to be a hardship in obliging the proprietor to 
pay a tax for an untenanted house, from which he can derive no 
revenue, especially so very heavy a tax. In Holland, where the market 
rate of interest docs not exceed three per cent, two and a half per cent, 
upon the whole value of the house, must, in most cases, amount to 
more than a third of the building-rcnt, perhaps of the whole rent. The 
valuation, indeed, according to which the houses are rated, though very 
unequal, is said to be always below the real value. When a house is 
rebuilt, improved or enlarged there is a new valuation, and the tax is 
rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the several taxes JvhicTi in England have, at 
different times, been imposed upon-hbbses, seem to have imagined that 
there was some great difficulty ift ascertaining, with tolerable exactness, 
what was the real rent of eVery house. They have regulated their taxes, 
therefore, according to some more obvious circumstance, such as they 
had probably imagined would, in most cases, bear some proportion to 
the rent. 

The first tax of this kind was hearth-money; or a tax of two shillings 

* * Memou-es concernant le$ Droits, etc., p. 223, 
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upon every hearth. In order to ascertain how many hearths were in 
the house, it was necessary that the tax-gatherer should enter every 
room in it. This odious visit rendeied the tax odious. Soon after the 
revolution, therefore, it was abolished as a badge of slavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of two shillings upon every 
dwelling-house inhabited. A house with ten windows to pay four 
shillings more. A house with twenty windows and upwards to pay 
eight shillings. This tax was afterwards so far altered, that houses 
with twenty windows, and with less than thirty were ordered to pay ten 
shillings, and those with thirty windows and upwards to pay twenty 
shillings. The number of windows can, in most cases, be counted 
from the outside, and, m all cases, without entering every room in the 
house. The visit of the tax-gatherer, therefore, was les^ offensive in 
this tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the room of it was estab- 
lished the window-tax, which has undergone too several alterations and 
augmentations. The window-tax, as it stands at present (January, 
1775), over and above the duty of three shillings upon ever>" house in 
England, and of one shilling upon every house in Scotland, lays a 
duty upon every window, which, in England, augments gradually from 
two-pence, the lowest rate, upon houses with not more than seven 
windows ; to two shillings, the highest rate, upon houses with twenty- 
five windows and upwards. {Wmdow-tax long since abolished, (1869.) 

The principal objection to all such taxes is their inequality, an in- 
equality of the worst kind, as they must frequently fall much heavier 
upon the poor than upon the rich. A house of ten pounds rent in a 
country town may sometimes have more windows than a house of five 
hundred pounds rent in London ; and though the inhabitant of the 
former is likely to be a much poorer man than that of the latter, yet so 
far as his contribution is regulated by the window-tax, he must con- 
tribute more to the support of the state. Such taxes are, therefore, 
directly contrary to the first of the four maxims above mentioned. 
They do not seem to offend much against any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, and of all other taxes upon 
houses, is to lower rents. The more a man pays for the tax, the less, 
it is evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. .Since the imposition 
of the window-tax, however, the rents of houses have upon the whole 
risen, more or less, in almost every town and village of Great Britain, 
with which I am acquainted. Such has been almost everywhere the 
increase of the demand for houses, that it has raised the rents more 
than the window-tax could sink them ; one of the many proofs of the 
great prosperity of the country, and of the increasing revenue of its 
inhabitants. Had it not been for the tax, rents would probably have 
risen still higher. 
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Article II . — Taxes upon Profit, or upon {he Revenue arising from 
Stock. 

The revenue or profit arising from stock naturally divides itself into 
two parts ; that which pays the interest, and which belongs to the 
owner of the stock ; and that surplus part which is over and above 
what is necessary for paying thf interest. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not taxable directly. 
It is the compensation, and in most cases it is no more than a very 
moderate compensation, for the risk and trouble of employing the 
stock. The employer must have this compensation, otherwise he can- 
not, consistently with his own interest, continue the employment If 
he was taxed directly, therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, he 
would be obliged either to raise the rate of his profit, or to charge the 
tax upon the interest of money ; that is, to pay less interest. If he 
raised the rate of his profit in proportion to the tax, the whole tax, 
though it might be advanced by him, would be finally paid by one or 
other of two different sets of people, according to the different ways in 
which he might employ the stock of which he had the management. 
If he employed it as a fining stock in the cultivation of land, he 
could raise the rate of his profit only by retaining a greater portion, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the price of a greater portion of the 
produce of the land ; and as this could be done only by a reduction of 
rent, the final payment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. If he 
employed it as a mercantile or manufacturing stock, he could raise the 
rate of his profit only by raising the price of his goods ; in which case 
the final payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the consumers 
of those goods. If he did not raise the rate of his profit, he would be 
obliged to charge the whole tax upon that part of it which was allotted 
for the interest of money. He could afford less interest for whatever 
stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of the tax would in this case 
fall ultimately upon the interest of money. So far as he could not 
relieve himself from the tax in the one way, he would be obliged to 
relieve himself in the other. 

The interest of money seems at first sight a subject equally capable 
of being taxed directly as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it 
is a nett produce which remains after completely compensating the 
whole risk and trouble of employing the stock. As a tax upon the 
rent of land cannot raise rents, because the nett produce which 
remains after replacing the stock of the farmer, together with his 
reasonable profit, cannot be greater after the tax than before it ; so, 
for the same reason, a tax upon the interest of money could not raise 
the rate of interest ; the quantity of stock or money in the country 
like the quantity of land, being supposed to remain the same after the 
tax as before it The ordinary rate of profit, it has been shown in the 
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first book, is everywhere regulated by the quantity of stock to be em- 
ployed in proportion to the quantity of the employment, or of the 
business which must be done by it. But the quantity of the employ- 
ment, or of the business to be done by stock, could neither be increased 
nor diminished by any tax upon the interest of money. If the quantity 
of the stock to be employed, therefore, was neither increased nor 
diminished by it, the ordinary rate of profit would necessarily remain 
the same. But the portion of this profit necessary for compensating 
the risk and trouble of the employer, would likewise remain the same ; 
that risk and trouble being in no respect altered. The residue, there- 
fore, that portion which belongs to the owner of the stock, and which 
pays the interest of money, would necessarily remain the same too, 
At first sight, therefore, the interest of money seems to be a subject as 
fit to be taxed directly as the rent of land. 

There are, however, two different circumstances which render the 
interest of money a much less proper subject of direct taxation than 
the rent of land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land which any man possesses 
can never be a secret, and can always be ascertained with great exact- 
ness. But the whole amount of the capital stock winch he possesses 
is almost always a secret, and can scarce ever be ascertained with 
tolerable exactness. It js liable, besides, to almost continual variations. 
A year seldom passes .Away, frequently not a month, sometimes scarce 
a single day, in which it does not rise or fall more or less. An inqui- 
sition into every man’s private circumstances, and an inquisition which 
in order to accomqiodate the tax to them, watched over all the fluctua- 
tions of his fortune, would be a source of such continual and endless 
vexation as no people could support. 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be removed, whereas stock 
easily may. The proprietor of land is necessarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his estate lies. The proprietor of stock is 
properly a citizen of the world, and is not necessarily attached to any 
particular country. He would be apt to abandon the country in which 
he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition, in order to be assessed to a 
burdensome tax, and would remove his stock to some other country 
where he could either carry on his business, or enjoy his fortune more 
at his ease. By removing his stock he would put an end to all the 
industry which it had maintained in the country which he left. Stock 
cultivates land ; stock employs labour. A tax which tended to drive 
away stock from any particular country, would so far tend to dry up 
every source of revenue, both to the sovereign and to the society, Not 
only the profits of stock, but the rent of land and the wages of labour 
\vquld necessarily be more or less diminished by its removal. 

The natiqns, accordingly, who have attempted to tax the revenup 
qrjsing frqm Stock, instead Qf any severe jnejuisitiop of fhis kind, havQ 
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been obliged to content themjjwves with some very loose, and, there- 
fore, more or less arbitraiy Estimation. The extreme inequality and 
uncertainty of a tax assesjM in this manner can be compensated only 
by its extreme modera^n, in consequence of which every man find* 
himself rated so very imich below his real revenue, that he gives him- 
self little disturbangii^hough his neighbour should be rated somewhat 
lower. ^ 

By what is c^ed the land-tax in England, it was intended that stock 
should be tai^ in the same proportion as'L-ind. When the tax upon 
land was at^ur shillings in the pound, or at one-fifth of the supposed 
rent, it w^inteiided that stock should taxed at one-fifth of the sup- 
posed ii^rest. When the present annual land-tax w'as first imposed, 
the le^ rate of interest was six per cent. Every hundred pounds 
stoc^accordingly, was supposed to be taxed at twenty-four shillings, 
the^fifth part of six pounds, ^ince the legal rate of interest has been 
reduced to five per cent., e<ery hundred pounds stock is supposed to 
be taxed at twenty shillings only. The sum to be raised by what is 
called the land-tax was^divided between the country and the principal 
towns. The greater odrt of it was laid upqn the country ; and of what 
was laid upon they'Wwns, the greater ^rt was assessed upon the 
houses. What trained to be assessedupon the stock or trade of the 
towns (for the ^ck upon the land was not meant to be taxed) was 
very much betow the real value of that stock or trade. Whatever 
inequalities, therefore, there might be in the original assessment, gave 
little disturbance. Every parish and district still continues to be rated 
for its land, its houses, and its stock, according to the original assess- 
ment; and the almost universal prosperity of the country, which in 
most places has raised very much the value of all these, has rendered 
those inequalities of still less importance now. The rate, too, upon 
each district continuing always the same, the uncertainty of this tax, 
so far as it might be assessed upon the stock of any individual, has 
been very much diminished, as well as rendered of much less conse- 
quence. If the greater part of the lands of England are not rated to 
the land-tax at half their actual value, the greater part of the stock of 
England is, perhaps, scarce rated at the fiftieth part of its actual value. 
In some towns the whole land-tax is assessed upon, houses; as in 
Westminster, where stock and trade are free. It^'is otherwise in 
London. 

In all countries a severe inquisition into the citcumstances of private 
persons has been carefully avoided. " 

At Hamburg* every inhabitant is obliged to pay to the state one- 
fourth per cent, of all that he possesses ; and as the wealth of the 
people of Hamburg consists principally in stock, this tax may be 
considered as a tax upon stock. Every man assesses himself, and in 
• emoires cojicernsmt les Dtvits, etc., tome i. p. 74. 
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pteservce oi imaglstrate, pots annually into the public coffer a 
certain sum of money, whicli ^ declares upon oath to be one-fourth 
per cent, of all that he possesses, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination upon that subject. 
This tax is generally supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a 
small republic, where the people have entire confidence m their magis- 
trates, are convinced of the necessity of the tay'tor the support of the 
stale, and believe thajfit will be faithfully applied to that purpose, such 
conscientious and voluntary payment may sometimes be cvpcctcd. It 
is not peculiar to the people of Hamburg. 

The canton of Underwald m Switzerland is ficquently ravaged by 
storms and inundations, and it is thereby exposed to extraordinary 
expenses. Hpon such occasions tbt: people assemble, and every one 
is said K) jleclare with the greatest frankness what he is worth, m order 
to be taxed accordingly. At Zi^ich the law oiders that, in cases of 
necessity, every one should be, taxed in proportion to Ins revenue ; the 
amount of which he is obliged to declare upon oatlu They have no 
suspicion, it is said, that any of their fcllow-citucns will deceive them, 
At Basle the principal revenue of the state arises from a small custom 
upon goods exported. Ail the citizens make oath that they will pay 
every three months all the taxes imposed by the law. AH merchants 
and even all innkeepers arc trusted with keeping themselves the ac- 
count of the goods which they sell either wjthm or without the territory. 
At the end of every three months they send their account to the trea- 
surer, with the amount of the tax computed at the bottom of it. It is 
not suspected that the revenue suffers by thfe confidence.* 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly upon oath the amount of 
his fortune, must not, it seems, m those Swiss cantons, be reckoned a 
hardship. At Hamburg it wohld be reckoned the gieatest. Mer- 
chants engaged in the hazardous projects of trade, all tremble at tlie 
thoughts of being obliged at all times to expose the real state of their 
circumstances. The rum of their credit and the miscarriage of their 
projects, they foresee, would too often be the consequence. A sober 
and parsimonious peoplfe, who are strangers to all such projects, do 
not feel that they have occasion for any such concealment. 

In Holland, soon after the exaltation of the late Prince of Orange to 
the stadtholdership, a tax of two per cent, on the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was imposed upon the whole substance of every citizen. 
Every citizen assessed himself and paid his tax in the same manner as 
at Hamburg; and it was in general supposed to have been paid with 
great fidelity. The people had at that time the greatest affection for 
their new government, which they had just established by a general 
insurrection. The tax was to be paid but once; in order to relieve the 
state in a particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy to be perma- 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, tome i. pp. 163, 166, 171, 
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nent. In a country where the ra^Trkct rate of interest seldom exceeds 
three per cent., a tax of two n/ercent. amounts to thirteim shillings and 
fourpence in the pound upplTthe highest nett revet>de which is 
monly drawn from stock/ It is a tax which very^w people could pay 
without encroaching >Kore or less upon their capitals. In a particular 
exigency the pcophr^ay, from great public zeal, make a great effort, 
and give up ev^ a pait of their capital^ fn order to relieve the state. ' 
But It IS imp^ible that they should Continue to do so for any c<ah- 
siderable turnc ; and if they did, tlic tax would soon nun thjpm so 
complete^ as to render them alt^cther incapable of supppjdlng the 
state. / 

The tax upon stock imposed by the land-tax bill in England, though 
it is pioportioned to the capital, is not intended to dimmish or take 
away any part of that capital. It is meant only to be a tax upon 'he 
interest of money piopOrtioned to that upon the rent of land ; so taat 
when the latter is at four shillings in the pound, the foimer may be at 
four shillings in the pound too. The tax at Hamburgh, and the still 
more moderate t.ixes of Undorwald and Zurich, arc meant, m the 
same manner, to be taxes, not upon the capital, but upon the interest 
or nett revenue of stock. Th.xt of Ikilland was meant to be a tax upon 
the capital. 


7'c«w upon the Profit of particular Employments. 

In some countries cxtiaovdmary taxes are imposed upon the profit of 
stock; sometimes when employed in particular bianchcs of trade, and 
someluncs when cmplojcd in agiiculturc. 

Of the former kind aic in England the tax upon hawkers and pedlars, 
that upon hackney coaches and chairs, and that which the keepers of 
ale-houses pay for a license to retail ale and spiiituous liquors. During 
the late war, another tax of the same kind was proposed upon shops 
The war having been undertaken, it was said, in defence of the trade 
of the country, the merchants, who were to piofit by it, ought to coti- 
tiibutc towaids the suppoit of it. 

A tax, however, upon the profits of stock employed in any particular 
branch of trade, Can never fall finally upon the dealers (who must in 
all ordinary cases have their reasonable piofit, and, where the compe- 
tition IS free, can seldom have more than that profit), but alwa)s upon 
the consumers, who must be obliged to p.iy in the price of lire goods 
the tax which the dealer advances; and generally with some over- 
charge. 

A tax of this kind, w-hen it is proportioned to the trade of the dealer, 
is finally paid by the consumer, and occasions no oppression to the 
dealer. When it is not so proportioned, but is the same upon all' 
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dealers, though in this case too it is fjiially paid by the" .consumer, yet 
it favours the great, and occasions siHhe oppression t* the small dealer. 
The tax of five shillings a week upon every hacki^ coach, and that of 
ten shillings a year upon every hackney-chair, s6 far as it is advanced 
by the different keepers of such coaches and'^chairs, is exactly enough 
proportioned to the extent of their respective dealings. It neither 
favours the great, nor oppresses the smaller dealer. The tax of twenty 
shillings a year for a licence to sell ale; of forty shillings for a licence 
to sell spirituous liquors; and of forty shillings more for a licence to 
sell wine, being the same upon all retailers, must necessarily give some 
advantage to the great, and occasion some oppression to the small 
'dealers. The former must find it more easy to get back the tax in the 
price of their goods than the latter. The moderation of the tax, how- 
ever, renders this inequality of less importance, and it may to many 
people appear not improper to give some discouragement to the multi- 
plication of little ale-houses. The tax upon shops, it was intended, 
shctild be the same upon all shops. It could not well have been 
odierwise. It would have been impossible to proportion with tolerable 
exactness the tax upon a shop to the extent of the trade carried on in 
it, without such an inquisition as would have been altogether insup- 
portable in a free countiy. If the tax had been considerable, it would 
have oppressed the small, and forced almost the whole retail trade 
into the hands of the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade; and, like all other monopolists, would soon have combined to 
raise their profits much beyond what was necessary for the payment of 
the tax. The final payment, instead of falling upon the shopkeeper, 
would have fallen upon the consumer, with a considerable overcharge 
to -the profit of the shopkeeper. For these reasons, the project of a 
tax upon shops was laid aside, and in the room of it was substituted 
the subsidy 1759. 

What in France is called the personal taillc, is, perhaps, the most 
important tax upon the profits of stock employed in agriculture that is 
levied in any part of Europe. 

In the disoidcrly state ot Europe during the prevalence of the feudal 
government, the sovereign was obliged to content himself with taxing 
those who were too weak to refuse to pay taxes. The great lords, 
though willing to assist him upon particular emergencies, refused to 
subject themselves to any constant tax, and he was not strong enough 
to force them. The occupiers of land all over England were, the 
greater part of them, originally bondmen. Through the greater part 
of Europe they were gradually emancipated. Some of them acquired 
the property of landed estates, which they held by some base or ignoble 
tenure, sometimes under the king, and sometimes under some other 
great loid, like the ancient copy-holders of England, Others, without 
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acquiring the property, obtained lease* for terms of years, of the lands 
•which they occupied under their lord, and thus became less dependent 
upon him. The great lords seem to have beheld the degree of pros- 
perity and independency which this inferior order of men had thus 
come to enjoy, with a malignant and contemptuous indignation, and 
willingly consented that the sovereign should tax them. In some 
countries this tax was confined to the lands which were held in pro- 
perty by an ignoble tenure ; and, in this case, the taille was said to be 
real. The land-tax established by the late king of Sardinia, and the 
taille in the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphind, and Brit- 
tany; in the generality of Montauban, and in the elections o|. Agen 
and Condom, as well as in some other districts of Fiance, are taxes 
upon lahds held in property by an ignoble tenure. In other countries 
the tqx was laid upon the supposed profits of all those who held in 
farm or lease lands belonging to other people, whatever might be the 
tenure by which the proprietor held them ; and m this case the taille 
was said to be personal. In the greater part of those provinces of 
France, which are called the countries of elections, the taille is of this 
kind. The real taille, as it is imposed only upon a part of the lands of 
the country, is necessarily an unequal, but it is not always an arbitrary 
tax, though it is so upon some occasions. The personal taille, as it is 
intended to be proportioned to the profits of a certain class of people, 
which can only be guessed at, is necessarily both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France the personal taille at present (1775) annually imposed 
upon the twenty generalities, called the countiies of elections, amounts 
to 40,107,239 livres 16 sous.* The proportion in which this sum is 
assessed upon those different provinces, vanes from year to year, accor- 
ding to the reports which are made to the king's council concerning 
the goodness or badness of the crops, as well as other circumstances, 
which may either increase or diminish their respective abilities to pay. 
Each generality is divided into a certain number of elections, and the 
proportion in which the sum imposed upon the whole generality is 
divided among those different elections, varies likewise from year to 
year, according to the reports made to the council concerning their re- 
spective abilities. It seems impossible that the council, with the best 
intentions, can ever proportion with tolerable exactness, either of those 
two assessments to the real abilities of the province or district upon 
which they are respectively laid. Ignorance and misinformation must 
always, more or less, mislead the most upright council. The propor- 
tion which each parish ought to support of what is assessed upon the 
whole election, and that which each individual ought to support of what 
is assessed upon his particular parish, are both in the same manner 
varied, from year to year, according as circumstances are supposed to 
require. These circumstances are judged of, in the one case, by the 
* Memoirei conemut Iw Proits, etc., tom* ii. p. 17. 
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officers of the election ; in the other by those of the parish ; and both 
the one and the other are, more or less, under the direction and influ- 
ence of the intendant. Not only ignorance and misinformation, but 
friendship, party animosity, and private resentment, are said frequently 
to mislead such assessors. No man subject to such a tax, it is evident, 
can ever be certain, before he is assessed, of what he is to pay. He 
cannot even be certain after he is assessed. If any person has been 
taxed w ho ought to have been exempted, or if any person has been 
taxed beyond his proportion, though both must pay in the meantime, 
yet if they complain, and make good their complaints, the whole parish 
is rcimposed next year m order to reimburse them. If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or insolvent, the collector is obliged to ad- 
vance his tax, and the whole parish is reimposed next year in order to 
reimburse the collector. If the collector himself should become bank- 
rupt, the parish which elects him must answer for his conduct to the 
receiver-general of the election. But, as it might be troublesome for 
the receiver to prosecute the whole parish, he takes at his choice five 
or SIX of the richest contributors, and obliges them to make good what 
had been lost by the insolvency of the collector. The parish is after- 
wards reimposed in order to reimburse those five or six. Such reim- 
positions are always over and above the taille of the particular year in 
which they are laid on. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of stock in a particular 
blanch of trade, the traders aie all careful to bring no more goods to 
market than what they can sell at a price sufficient to reimburse them 
for advancing the tax. Some of them withdraw a part of their stocks 
from the trade, and the market is more sparingly supplied than before. 
The price of the goods rises, and the final payment of the tax falls 
upon the consumer. But when a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock employed in agriculture, it is not the interest of the farmers to 
withdraw any part of their stock from that employment. Each farmer 
occupies a certain quantity of land, for which he pays rent. For the 
proper cultivation of this land a certain quantity of stock is necessary . 
and by withdrawing any part of this necessary quantity, the farmer is 
not likely to be more able to pay either the rent or the tax. In order 
to pay the tax, it can never be his interest to diminish the quantity of 
his produce, nor consequently to supply the market more sparingly 
than before. The tax, therefore, will never enable him to raise the 
price of his produce, so as to reimburse himself by throwing the final 
payment upon the consumer. The farmer, however, must have his 
reasonable profit as well as every other dealer, otherwise he must give 
up the trade. After the imposition of a tax of this kind, he can get 
this reasonable profit only by paying less rent to the landlord. The 
more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the less he can afford to 
pay in the way of rent. A tax of this kind imposed during the currency 
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of a lease may, no doubt, distress or ruin the farmer. Upon the 
renewal of the lease it must always fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille takes place, the farmer is 
commonly assessed in proportion to the stock which he appears to em- 
ploy in cultivatioiv' He is, upon this account, frequently afraid to have 
a good team of Horses or oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the 
meanest and driest wretched instruments of husbandry that he can. 
Such is his^istrust in the justice of his assessors, that he counterfeits 

f hd wishes to appear scarce able to pay anything for fear of 
ged to pay too much. By this miserrd^le policy he does not, 
ilways consult his own interest in the most effectual manner; 
obably loses more by the dimiHtition of his produce than he 
hat of his tax. Though, in' consequence of this wretched 
1 the market is, no doubt,' somewhat worse supplied ; yet the 
small rise of price which this ipdy occasion, as it is not likely even to 
indemnify the farmer for the-^iminution of his produce, it is stili less 
likely to enable him to more rent to the landlord. The public, the 
farmer, the landlord, aif^uftci more or less by this degraded cultivation. 
That the personal titule tends, in many different ways, to discourage 
cultivation, and consequently to dry up the principal source of the wealth 
of every great omintry, I have already had occasion to observe in the 
third book of-fhis inquiiy. 

What at^' called poll-taxes in the southern provinces of North Ame- 
rica, and1n the West Indian Islands, annual taxes of so much a head 
upon every negro, are properly taxes upon the piofits of a certain species 
of stock employed m agriculture. As the planters aie, the greater 
part of them, both farmers and landlords, the final payment of the tax 
falls upon them in their quality of landlords without any retribution. 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bondmen employed m cultivation, 
seem anciently to have been common all over Europe. There subsists 
at present a tax of this kind m the empire of Russia. It is probably 
upon this account that poll-taxes of all kinds have often been repre- 
sented as badges of slavery. Every tax, however, is to the person who 
pays it a badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It denotes that he is 
subject to government, indeed, but that, as he has some pioperty, he 
cannot himself be the property of a master. A poll-tax upon slaves 
is altogether different from a poll-tax upon freemen. The latter is paid 
by the persons upon whom it is imposed ; the former by a different set 
of persons. The latter is altogether arbitrary or altogether unequal, 
and in most cases is both the one and the other ; the former, though 
in some respects unequal, different slaves being of different values, is 
in no respects arbitrary. Every master who knows the number of his 
own slaves, knows exactly what he has to pay. Those different taxes, 
however, being called by the same name, have been considered as of 
the same nature. 
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The taxes which in Holland are imposed upon men and maid ser- 
vants, are taxes, not upon stock, but upon expense ; and so far resemble 
the taxes upon consumable commodities. The tax of a guinea a head 
for every man servant, which has lately been imposed in Great 
Britain, is of the same kind. It falls heaviest upon the middling rank. 
A man of two hundred a year may keep a single man servant. A 
man of ten thousand a year will not keep fifty. It does not affect 
the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of stock in particular employments can never 
affect the interest of money. Nobody will lend his money for less 
interest to those who exercise the taxed, than to those who exercise the 
untaxed employments. Taxes upon the revenue aiising from stock m 
all employments, where the government attempts to levy them with any 
degree of exactness, will, m many cases, fall upon the interest of 
money. The vingticme, or twentieth penny, in France, is a tax of the 
same kind with what is called the land-tax m England, and is assessed, 
in the same manner, upon the revenue arising from land, houses, and 
stock. So far as it affects stock it is assessed, though not with great 
rigour, yet with much more exactness than that part of the land-tax of 
England which is imposed upon the same fund. It, in many cases, 
falls altogether upon the interest of money. Money is frequently sunk 
in France upon what are called contracts for the constitution of a rent ; 
that IS, perpetual annuitiqg ledecmable at any time by the debtor upon 
repayment of the sum originally advanced, but of which this redemp- 
tion is not exigible by the creditor except in paiticular cases. The 
vingtieme seems not to have raised the rate of those annuities, though 
it IS exactly levied upon them all. 


Appendix to Articles I. and U.—Taxgs upon the capital Value 
of Land, Houses, and Stock. 

While property remains in the possession of the same person, what- 
ever permanent taxes may liavc been imposed upon it, they have 
never been intended to diminish or take away any part of its capital 
value, but only some part of the revenue arising from it. But when 
property changes hands, when it is transmitted either from the dead 
to the living, or from the living to the living, such taxes have frequently 
been imposed upon it as necessarily take away some part of its capital 
value. 

T he transference of all sorts ofjjroperty from the dead to the living, 
and trial; of immovalile property, of lands and houses, from the 
living to the living, are transactions which are in their nature either 
public and notorious, or such as cannot long be concealed. Such 
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transactions, therefore, may be taxed directly. The transference of 
stock, or movable property, from the living to the living, by the lend- 
ing of money, is frequently a secret transaction, and may always be 
made so. It cannot easily, therefore, be taxed directly. It has been 
taxed indirectly in two different ways ; first, by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to repay, should be written upon paper 
or parchment which had paid a certain stamp-duty, otherwise not to 
be valid ; secondly, by requiring, under the like penalty of invalidity, 
that it should be recorded either in a public or secret register, and by 
imposing certain duties upon such registration. Stampdutie^and ^ | 
duties of registration have frequently been imposed hkewis^ipon the 
deeds transferring property of all kinds from the dead to the living, 
and upon those transfeinng immovable property from the living to 
the living, transactions which might easily have been taxed directly. 

The V^^ces|p|i ^ I^yrcditatuni. the twentieth penny of inheritances, 
imposed by Augustus upon the ancient Romans, was a tax upon the 
transference of property from the dead to the living. Dion Cassius,* 
the author who writes concerning it the least distinctly, says, that it 
was imposed upon all successions, legacies, and donations, in case of 
death, except upon those to the nearest relations and to the poor. 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon successions.f Collateral 
successions are taxed, according to the degree of relation, from five to 
thirty per cent, upon the whole value of the succession. Testamentary 
donations, or legacies to collaterals, are subject to the like duties. 

Those from husband to wife, or from wife to husband, to the fiftieth 
penny. The ^jctuos^iercditasjthe mouinful succession of ascen- 
dants to descenSSRW^WtneiwentTeni penny only. Direct successions, 
or those of descendants to ascendents, pay no tax. The death of a 
father, to such of his children as live in the same house with' him, is 
seldom attended with any increase, and frequently with a considerable 
diminution of revenue ; by the loss of his industry, of his office, or of 
some life-rent estate, of which he may have been in possession. The 
tax would be cruel and oppiessive which aggiavated their loss by 
taking from them any p.nt of his succession. It may, however, some- 
times be otherwise with those children who, in the language of the 
Roman law are said to be emancipated ; in that of the Scotch law, to 
be fons-famihated ; that is, who have received their portion, have got 
families of their own, and are supported by funds separate and inde- 
pendent of those of their father. Whatever part of his succession 
might come to such children, would be a real addition to their fortune, 
and might therefore, perhaps, without more inconvemency than what 
attends all duties of this kind, be liable to some tax. 

• Lib. ss. See also Burman de Vestigalibus Pop. Rom. cap, Ju., and Bouchaud de I’Impflt 
du Vingtieme sur les Successions 
t See Memoiies conceruant les Droits, etc-, tome i, p, 335. 
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The casualities of the feudal law were taxes upon the transference ot 
land, both from the dead to the living, and from tlie living to the 
living. In ancient times they constituted in every part of Europe one 
of the principal branches of the revenue of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the crown paid a certain duty, 
generally a year’s rent, upon receiving the investiture of the estate. If 
the heir was a minor, the whole rents of the estate, during the continu- 
ance of the minority, devolved to the superior without any other charge, 
besides the maintenance of the minor, and the payment of the widow’s 
dower, when their happened to be a dowager upon the land. When 
the minor came to be of age, another tax, called relief, was still due 
to the superior, which generally amounted likewise to a year’s rent. A 
long minority, which in the present times so fiequently disburdens a 
great estate of all its incumbrances, and restores the family to their 
ancient splendour, could in those times have no such effect. Tlie waste, 
and not the incumbrance of the estate, was the common effect of a 
long minority. 

By the feudal law, the vassal could not alienate without the consent 
of his superior, who generally extorted a fine or composition for grant- 
ing it. This fine, which was at first arbitraiy, came in many countries 
to be regulated at a ceitam portion of the price of the land. In some 
countries, where the gre.rter part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of land still continues to make 
a very considerable branch of the revenue of the sovereign. In the 
canton of Berne it is so high as a sixth pait of the price of all noble 
fiefs, and a tenth part of that of all ignoble ones.® In the canton of 
Lucerne the tax upon the sale of lands is not universal, and takes place 
only in certain disliicts. But if any person sells his land, in older to 
lemove out of the territory, he pays ten per cent upon the whole price 
of the sale.f Taxes of the same kind upon the sale either of all lands, 
or of lands held by ccitain tenures, take place m many other countries, 
and make a more or less considerable branch of the revenue of the 
sovereign. 

Such transactions may be taxed indirectly, by means cither of stamp- 
duties, or of duties upon registration ; and those duties cither may or 
may not be pioportioned to the value of the subject which is trans- 
ferred. 

In Great Britain the stamp-duties are higher or lower, not so much 
according to the value of the property transferred fan eighteen-penny 
or half-crown stamp being sufficient upon a bond for the largest sum 
of money) as according to the nature of the deed. The highest do not 
exceed six pounds upon every sheet of paper or skin of parchment ; 
and these high duties fall chiefly upon grants from the crown, and upon 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, etc., tome i., p. 154. 
t Id.p. J57. 
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certain law proceedings, without any regard to the value of the subject. 
There are ih Great Britain no duties on the registration of deeds or 
writings, except the fees of the officers who keep the register ; and 
these are seldom more than a reasonable recompense for their labour. 
The crown derives no revenue from them. 

In Holland * there are both stamp duties and duties upon registra- 
tion ; which in some cases are, and in some are not, proportioned, 
to the value of the property tiansferred. All testaments must be 
written upon stamped paper, of which the price is proportioned to the 
property disposed of, so that there are stamps which cost from three- 
pence or three stivers a sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to about 
twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of our money. If the stamp is ol 
an inferior price to what the testator ought to have made use of, his 
succession is confiscated. This is over and above all their other taxes 
on succession. Except bills of exchange, and some other mercantile 
bills, all other deeds, bonds, and contracts, are subject to a stamp-duty'. 
This duty, howevei, docs not rise in proportion to the value of the 
subject, All sales of land and of houses, and all mortgages upon 
either must be registered, and, upon registration, pay a duty to the 
state of two and a half per cent, upon the amount of the price or ot 
the mortgage. This duty is extended to the sale of all ships and 
vessels of more than two tons burthen, whether decked or undecked. 
These, it seems, are considered as a sort of houses upon the water. 
The sale of movables, when it is ordered by a court of justice, is 
subject to the like duty of two and a half per cent. 

In France thcic are both stamp-duties and duties upon registration. 
The former aie considered as a branch of the aides or excise, and in 
the provinces wheic those duties take place, are levied by the excise 
officers. The latter are considered as a branch of the domain of the 
crown, and are levied by a different set of officers. 

Those modes of taxation, by stamp-duties and by duties upon 
registration, are of very modern invention. In the course of little 
more than a century, however, stamp-duties have, in Europe, become 
almost universal, and duties upon legistration extremely common. 
There is no art which one government sooner learns of another, than 
that of draining money from the pockets of the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from the dead to the living, 
fall finally as well as immediately upon the person to whom the pro- 
perty IS transferred. Taxes upon the sale of land fall altogether upon 
the seller. The seller is almost always under the necessity of selling, 
and must, therefore, take such a price as he can get. The buyer is 
scarce ever under the necessity of buying, and will, therefore, only give 
such a price as he likes. He considers what the land will cost him in 
tax and price altogether. The more he is obliged to pay in the way 
* Memoires concernant les Droits, etc , tome i pp 223,224,225. 
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of tax, the less he will be disposed to give in the way of price. Such 
taxes, therefore, fall almost always upon a necessitous person, and 
must, therefore, be frequently very cruel and oppressive. Taxes upon 
the sale of new-built houses, where the building is sold without the 
ground, fall generally upon the buyer, because the builder must 
generally have his profit; otherwise he must give up the trade. If he 
advances the tax, therefore, the buyer must generally repay it to him. 
Taxes upon the sale of old houses, for the same reason as those upon 
the sale of land, fall generally upon the seller; whom, in most cases, 
either conveniency or necessity obliges to sell. The number of new- 
built houses that are annually brought to market, is more or less 
regulated by the demand. Unless the demand is such as to afford 
the builder his profit, after paying all expenses, he will build no more 
houses. The number of old houses which happen at any time to 
come to market is regulated by accidents, of which the greater pai t 
have no relation to the demand. Two or three great bankruptcies m 
a mercantile town, will bring many houses to sale, which must be sold 
for what can be got for them. Taxes upon the sale of ground-rents 
fall altogether upon the seller ; for the same reason as those upon the 
sale of land. Stamp-duties, and duties upon the registration of bonds 
and contracts for boriowed money, fall altogether upon the borrower, 
and, in fact, are always paid by him. Duties of the same kind upon 
law proceedings fall upon the suitors. They reduce to both the capital 
value of the subject in dispute. The more it costs to acquire any 
property, the less must be the nett value of it when acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property of every kind, so far as 
they diminish the capital value of that propel ty, tend to diminish the 
funds destined for the maintenance of productive labour. They are 
all more or less unthrifty taxes that increase the revenue of the sove- 
reign, which seldom maintains any but unproductive labourers, at 
the expense of the capital of the people, which maintains none but 
productive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned to the value of the 
property transferred, are still unequal; the frequency of transference 
not being always equal in property of equal value. When they are 
not proportioned to this value, which is the case with the greater part 
of the stamp-duties and duties of registration, they are still more so. 
They are in no respect arbitrary, but are or may be in all cases per- 
fectly clear and certain. Though they sometimes fall upon the person 
who is not very able to pay, the time of payment is in most cases 
sufficiently convenient for him. When the payment becomes due, he 
must in most cases have the money to pay. They are levied at very 
little expense, and in general subject the contributors to no other 
inconveniency besides always the unavoidable one of paying the tax, 

jn f range the stamp duties are not iituch pqmplained of. hose p( 
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registration, which they call the contr&le, are. They give occasion, 
it is pretended, to much extortion in the officers of the farmers-general 
who collect the tax, which is in a gre^it measure arbitrary and un- 
certain. In the greater part of the litels which have been written 
against the present system of finances in France, the abuses of the 
contr61e make a principal article. Uncertainty, however, does not 
seem to be necessarily inherent in the nature of such taxes. If the 
popular complaints are well founded, the abuse must arise, not so much 
from the nature of the tax, as from the want of precision and distinct- 
ness in the words of the edicts or laws which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of all rights upon 
movable property, as it gives great security both to creditors and 
purchasers, is extremely advantageous to the public. That of the 
greater part of deeds of other kinds is frequently inconvenient, and 
even dangerous to individuals, without any advantage to the public. 
All registers which, it is acknowledged, ought to be kept secret, ought 
certainly never to exist. The credit of individuals ought certainly 
never to depend upon so slender a security as the probity and religion 
of the inferior officers of revenue. But where the fees of registration 
have been made a source of revenue to the sovereign, register offices 
have commonly been multiplied without end, both for the deeds which 
ought to be registered, and for those which ought not. In France 
there are several different sorts of secret registers. This abuse, though 
not perhaps a necessary, it must be acknowledged, is a very natural 
effect of such taxes. 

Such stamp-duties as those in England upon cards and dice, upon 
newspapers and periodical pamphlets, etc., are properly taxes upon 
consumption ; the final payment falls upon the persons who use or 
consume such commodities. Such stamp-duties as those upon licences 
to retail ale, wine, and spirituous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to 
fall upon the profits of the retailers, are likewise finally paid by the 
consumers of those liquors. Such taxes, though called by the same 
name, and levied by the same officers and in the same manner with 
the stamp-duties above mentioned upon the transference of property, 
are however of a quite different nature, and fall upon quite different 
funds. 


Article III . — Taxes upon the Wages of Labour. 

The wages of the inferior classes of workmen, I have endeavoured to 
show in the first book, are everywhere necessarily regulated by two 
different circumstances : the demand for labour, and the ordinary or 
average price of provisions. The demand for labour, according as it 
happens to be either increasing, stationary, or declining, or to requirq 
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an increasing, stationary, or declining population, regulates the sub- 
sistence of the labourer, and determines in what degree it shall be, 
either liberal, model ate, or scanty. The ordinary or average price of 
provisions determines the quantity of money which must be paid to the 
workman in order to enable him, one year with another, to purchase 
this liberal, moderate, or scanty subsistence. While the demand for 
labour and the price of provisions, therefore, remain the same, a direct 
tax upon the wages of labour can have no other effect than to raise 
them somewhat higher than the tax. Let us suppose, for example, 
that in a particular place the demand for labour and the price of pro- 
visions were such as to render ten shillings a week the ordinary wages 
of labour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four shillings in the pound, 
was imposed upon wages. If the demand for labour and the price of 
provisions remained the same, it would still be necessary that the 
labourer should m that place earn such a subsistence as could be 
bought only for ten shillings a week, or that after paying the tax he 
should have ten shillings a week free wages But in order to leave 
him such free wages after paying such a tax, the price of labour must 
in that place soon rise, not to twelve shillings a week only, but to twelve 
and sixpence ; that is, in order to enable him to pay a tax of one-fifth, 
his wages must necessarily soon rise, not one-fifth part only, but one- 
fourth. Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the wages of labour 
must in all cases rise, not only in that proportion, but in a higher pro- 
portion. If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, the wages of labour 
must necessarily soon rise, not one-tenth part only, but one-eighth. 

A direct tax upon the wages of labour, therefore, though the labourer 
might perhaps pay it out of his hand, could not properly be said to be 
even advanced by him ; at least if the demand for labour and the 
average price of provisions remained the same after the tax as before 
it. In all such cases, not only the tax, but something more than the 
tax, would m reality be advanced by the person who immediately 
employed him. The final payment would in different cases fall upon 
different persons. The rise which such a tax might occasion in the 
wages of manufacturing labour would be advanced by the master 
manufacturer, who would both be entitled and obliged to charge it, 
with a profit, upon the price of his goods. The final payment of this 
rise of wages, therefore, together with the additional profit of the 
master manufacturer, would fall upon the consumer. The rise which 
such a tax might occasion in the wages of country labour would be 
advanced by the farmer, who, in order to maintain the same number of 
labourers as before, would be obliged to employ a greater capital. In 
order to get back this greater capital, together with the ordinary profits 
of stock, it would be necessary that he should retain a larger portion^ 
or what comes to the same thing, the price of a larger portion, of the 
produce of the land, and consequently that he should pay less rent to 
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the landlord. The final payment of this rise of wages, therefore, would 
in this case fall upon the landlord, together with the additional profit of 
the farmer who had advanced it. In all cases a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour must, m the long-run, occasion both a greater reduc- 
tion m the rent of land, and a greater rise in the price of manufactured 
goods, than would have followed from the proper assessment of a sum 
equal to the produce of the tax, partly upon the lent of land, and 
partly upon consumable commodities. 

If direct taxes upon the wages of labour have not always occasioned 
a proportionable rise m those wages, it is because they have generally 
occasioned a considerable fall in thv. demand for labour. The declen- 
sion of industry, the decrease of employment for the poor, the diminu- 
tion of the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, have 
generally been the effects of such taxes. In consequence of them, 
however, the price of labour must always be higher than it otherwise 
would have been in the actual state of the demand : and this enhance- 
ment of price, together with the profit of those who advance it, must 
always be finally paid by the landlords and consumers. 

A tax upon the wages of country labour does not raise the price of 
the rude produce of land in proportion to the tax ; for the same reason 
that a tax upon the farmer’s profit docs not raise that price in that 
proportion. 

Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, however, they take place 
in many countries. In France that part of the taillc which is charged 
upon the industry of workmen .and day-labourcis in country villages, 
is properly a tax of this kind Their wages .arc computed according to 
the common rate of the district m which they reside, and that they 
may be as little liable as possible to any overcharge, their yearly gains 
are estimated at no more than two hundred w'orking days in the year.* 
The tax of each individual is varied from year to year according to 
different circumstances, of which the collector or the commissary, 
whom the intendant appoints to assist him, are the judges. In 
Bohemia, in consequence of the alteration in the system of finances 
which was begun in 1748, a very heavy tax is imposed upon the 
industry of artificcis. They are divided into four classes. The highest 
class pay a bundled flonns a year ; which, .\t tw'o-and-twenty-pence 
halfpenny a florin, amounts to 9/. 7s. 6d. The second class are taxed at 
70; the third at 50; and the fourth, comprehending artificers m villages, 
and the lowest class of those in towns, at 25 florms.f 

The recompense of ingenious aitists and of men »f liberal profes- 
sions, I have endeavoured to show m the first book, necessarily keeps 
a certain proportion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax upon 
this recompense, thorefore, could have no other effect than to raise it 
:s concemant les Droits, etc., tome a. p 108. 
t Id tome ai p, 87. 
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somewhat higher than in proportion to the tax. If it did not rise in 
this manner, the ingenious arts and the liberal professions, being no 
longer upon a level with other trades, would be so much deserted that 
they would soon return to that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like those of trades and profes- 
sions, regulated by the free competition of the market, and do not, 
therefore, always bear a just proportion to what the nature of the 
employment requires. They are, perhaps, in most countries, higher 
than it requires; the persons who have the administration of govern- 
ment being generally disposed to reward both themselves, and their 
immediate dependents, rather more than enough. The emoluments of 
offices, therefore, can in most cases very well bear to be taxed. The 
persons, besides, who enjoy public offices, especially the more lucrative, 
are in all countries the objects of general envy ; and a tax upon their 
emoluments, even though it should be somewhat higher than upon any 
other sort of revenue, is always a very popular tax. In England, for 
example, when by the land-tax every other sort of revenue was sup- 
posed to be assessed at four shillings in the pound, it was very popular 
to lay a real tax of five shillings and sixpence in the pound upon the 
salaries of offices which exceeded a hundred pounds a-ycar ; the 
pensions of the younger branches of the royal family, the pay of the 
officers of the aimy and navy, and a few others less obnoxious to envy 
excepted. There are in England no other direct taxes upon the wages 
of labour. 


Article IV. — Tax^s which., it is intended, should fall indifferently 
upon every different species of Revenue. 

The taxes which, it is intended, should fall indifferently upon every 
different species of revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
consumable commodities. These must be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may possess; from the rent of their 
land, from the profits of their stock, or fiom the wages of their labour. 


Capitation Taxes. 

Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion them to the fortune 
or revenue of each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. The 
state of a man’s fortune varies from day to day, and without an in- 
quisition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed at least once 
every year, can only be guessed at His assessment, therefore* must 
in most cases depend upon the good or bad humour of his assessors, 
and must therefore be altogether arbitrary and uncertaia 
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Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned not to the supposed 
fortune, but to the rank of each contributor, become altogether un- 
equal; the degrees of fortune being frequently unequal in the same 
degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render them equal, become 
altogether arbitrary and uncertain ; and if it is attempted to render 
them certain and not arbitrary, become altogether unequal. Let the 
tax be light or heavy, uncertainty is always a great grievance. In a 
light tax a considerable degree of inequality may be supported ; in a 
heavy one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place in England during the 
reign of William III., the contiibutors were, the greater part of them, 
assessed according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, marquesses, 
earls, viscounts, barons, esqunes, gentlemen, the eldest and youngest 
sons of peers, etc. All shopkeepers and tradesmen n orth more than 
three hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of them, were subject to 
the same assessment, how great soever might be the difference in 
their fortunes. Their rank was more considered than their fortune. 
Several of those who in the first poll-tax were rated according to their 
supposed fortune, were afterwards rated according to their rank. 
Serjeants, attorneys, and proctors-at-law, who in the first poll-tax were 
assessed at three shillings in the pound of their supposed income, 
were afterwards assessed as gentlemen. In the assessment of a tax 
which was not very heavy, a considerable degree of inequality had 
been found less insupportable than any degree of uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied in France without any 
interruption since the beginning of the present century, the highest 
orders of people are rated according to their rank by an invariable 
tariff ; the lower orders of people, according to what is supposed to be 
their fortunes, by an assessment which vanes from year to year. The 
officers of the king’s court, the judges and other officers in the superior 
courts of justice, the officers of the troops, etc., are assessed in the 
first manner. The inferior ranks of people m the provinces are 
assessed in the second. In France the great easily submit to a con- 
siderable degree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it affects them, 
is not a very heavy one ; but could not brook the arbitrary assessment 
of an intendant. The inferior ranks of people must, in that country, 
suffer patiently the usage which their superiors may think proper to 
give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never produced the sum which 
has been expected from them, or which, it was supposed, they might 
have produced, had they been exactly levied. In France the capita- 
tion always produces the sum expected from it. The mild government 
of England, when it assessed the different ranks of people to the poll- 
tax, contented itself with what that assessment happened to produce ; 

44 * 
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and required no compensation for the loss which the state might 
sustain either by those who could not pay, or by those who would not 
pay (for there were many such), and who, by the indulgent execution 
of the law, were not forced to pay. The more severe government of 
Trance assesses upon each generality a certain sum, which the in- 
tendant must find as he can. If any province complains of being 
assessed too high, it may, in the assessment of next year, obtain an 
abatement propoitioncd to the overcharge of the year before. But it 
must pay in the meantime. The mtendant, in order to be sure of 
finding the sum assessed upon his generality, was impowered to assess 
it in a 1,11 ger sum, that the failure or inability of some of the contri- 
butors might be compensated by the overcharge of the rest; and till 
1 765, the fixation of this surplus assessment was left altogether to his 
discietion. In that year indeed the council assumed this power to 
Itself. In the capitation of the provinces, it is observed by the per- 
fectly well-informed author of the Memoirs upon tjic Impositions in 
France, the proportion which falls upon the nobility, and upon those 
whose privileges exempt them from the taillc, is the least considerable. 
The largest flails upon those subject to the taille, who are assessed 
to the capitation at so much a pound of what they pay to that 
other tax. 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied upon the lower ranks of 
people, are direct taxes upon the wages of labour, and ate attended 
with all the inconveniences of such taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expense ; and, where they are 
rigorously exacted, afford a very sure revenue to the state. It is upon 
this account that in countries where the case, comfort, and security of 
the inferior ranks of people are little attended to, capitation taxes are 
very common. It is m general, however, but a small part of the public 
revenue which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn from such 
taxes ; and the greatest sum which they have ever afforded, might 
always have been found in some other way much more convenient to 
the people. 


Taxes upon consumable Commodities. 

The impossibility of taxing the people, in proportion to their revenue, 
by any capitation, seems to have given occasion to the invention of 
taxes upon consumable commodities. The state not knowing how to 
tax, directly and proportionably, the revenue of its subjects, endeavours 
to tax it indirectly by taxing their expense, which, it is supposed, will 
in most cases be nearly in proportion to their revenue. Their expense 
is taxed by taxing the consumable commodities upon which it may 
be laid out 
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Consumable commodities are either necessaries or luxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only the commodities which are 
indispensably necessary for the support of life, buf whatever the custom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable people, even of the 
lowest order, to be without. A linen shirt, for example, is strictly 
speaking not a necessary of life. The Greeks and Romans lived, I 
suppose, very comfortably though they had no linen. But m the 
present times, through the greater p,art of Europe, a creditable day- 
labourer would be ashamed to appear in public without a linen shirt, 
the want of which would be supposed to denote that disgraceful degree 
of poverty, which, it is presumed, nobody can well fall into without 
extreme bad conduct. Custom, in the same mannei, has rendered 
leather shoes a necessary of life in England. The poorest creditable 
person of either sex would be ashamed to appear in public without 
them. In Scotland, custom has rendered them a necessary of life to 
the lowest order of men ; but not to the same order of women, who 
may, without any discredit, walk .about barefooted. In France, they 
are necessaries neither to men nor to women; tlie lowest rank of both 
sexes appearing there publicly, w'lthout any discredit, soractimcs in 
wooden shoes and sometimes barefooted. Under necessaries there- 
fore, I comprehend, not only those things which nature, but those 
things which the established rules of decency, ha\c londeied necessary 
to the lowest rank of people. All other things I call luxuries; without 
meaning by this appellation to throw' the smallest dcgice of reproach 
upon the temperate use of them. Beer and .ale, for example, in 
Great Biitain, and wine, even in the wine countries, I call luxuries. A 
man of any rank may, without any reproach, abstain totally from tast- 
ing any such liquors. Nature does not render them necessary for the 
support of life, and custom nowhere lenders it indecent for people to 
live without them. 

As the wages of labour are everywhere regulated, partly by the 
demand for.it, and partly by the average price of the necessary articles 
of subsistence, whatever raises this average price must necessarily 
raise those wages, so that the labourer may still be able to purchase 
that quantity of those necessary articles which the state of the demand 
for labour, whether increasing, stationary, or declining, requires that 
he should have. A tax upon those articles necessarily raises their 
price somewhat higher than the amount of the tax, because the dealer, 
who advances the tax, must generally get it back with a profit. Such a 
tax must therefore occasion a rise in the wages of labour proportion- 
able to this rise of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life operates exactly in 
the same manner as a direct ta.\ upon the wages of labour. The 
labourer, though he may pay it out of his hand, cannot, for any con- 
siderable time at least, be properly said even to advance it. It must 
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always in the long run be advanced to him by his immediate employer 
in the advanced rate of wages. His employer, if he is a manufacturer, 
will charge upon the price of his goods this rise of wages, together 
with a profit ; so that the final payment of the tax, together with this 
overcharge, will fall upon the consumer. If his employer is a farmer, 
the final payment, togefher with a like overcharge, will fall upon the 
rent of the landlord. 

It is otherwise with taxes upon what I call luxuries; even upon those 
of the poor. The rise in the price of the taxed commodities, will 
not necessarily occasion any lise in the wages of labour. A tax upon 
tobacco, for example, though a luxiiiy of the poor as well as of the rich, 
will not raise wages. Though it is taxed in England at three times, 
and in France at fifteen times, its original price, those high duties seem 
to have no effect upon the wages of labour. The same thing may be 
said of the taxes upon tea and sugar, which in England and Holland 
have become luxuries of the lowest ranks of people ; and of those upon 
chocolate, which in Spain is said to have become so. The different 
taxes which in Great Britain have, in the course of the present cen- 
tury, been imposed upon spirituous liquors, are not supposed to have 
had any effect upon the wages of labour. The rise in the price of 
porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three shillings upon the barrel 
of strong beer, has not raised the wages of common labour in London. 
These w ere about eighteen-pence and twenty-pence a day before a tax, 
and they are not more now. 

The high price of such commodities does not necessarily diminish 
the ability of the inferior ranks of people to bring up families. Upon 
the sober and industrious poor, taxes upon such commodities act as 
sumptuary laws, and dispose them either to moderate or to refrain 
altogether from the use of superfluities which they can no longer 
easily afford. Their ability to bring up families, in consequence 
of this forced frugality, instead of being diminished, is frequently 
perhaps increased by the tax. It is the sober and industrious poor 
who generally bring up the most numerous families, and who princi- 
pally supply the demand for useful labour. All the poor, indeed, are 
not sober and industrious, and the dissolute and disorderly might con- 
tinue to indulge themselves in the use of such commodities after this 
rise of price in the same manner as before, without regarding the 
the distress which this indulgence might bring upon their families. 
Such disorderly persons, however, seldom rear up numerous families ; 
their children generally perishing from neglect, mismanagement, and 
scantiness or unwholesomencss of their food. If by the strength of 
their constitution they survive the hardships to which the bad conduct 
of their parents exposes them, yet the example of that bad conduct 
commonly corrupts their morals ; so that, instead of being useful to 
society by their industry, they become public nuisances by their vices 
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and disorders. Though the advanced price of the luxuries of the poor, 
therefore, might increase somewhat the distress of such disorderly 
families, and thereby diminish somewhat their ability to bring up 
children, it would not probably diminish much the useful population 
of the country. 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, unless it is compen- 
sated by a proportionable rise in the wages of labour, must necessarily 
diminish moie or less the ability of the pool to bung up numerous 
families, and consequently to supply the demand for useful labour, what- 
ever may be the slate of that demand, whether increasing, stationary, 
or declining; or such as requires an increasing, stationary, or declining 
population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise the price of any other 
commodities except that of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon neces- 
saries, by raising the wages of labour, necessarily tend to raise the 
price of all manufactuies, and consequently to diminish the extent of 
thqir sale and consumption. Taxes upon luxuacs are finally paid by 
the consumers of the commodities taxed, without any retnbution. 
They fall indifferently upon every species of revenue, the wages of 
labour, the profits of stock, and the rent of land. Taxes upon neces- 
saries, so far as they affect the labouring poor, arc finally paid, partly 
by landloids in the diminished rent of their lands, and partly by rich 
consumers, whether landloids or others, in the advanced price of manu- 
factured goods; and always with a considerable overcharge. The 
advanced price of such manufactures as are real necessaries of life, 
and are destined for the consumption of the poor, of coarse woollens, 
for example, must be compensated to the poor by a farther advance- 
ment of their wages. The middling and superior ranks of people, if 
they understood their own interest, ought always to oppose all taxes 
upon the necessaries of life, as well as all direct ta.\es upon the wages 
of labour. The final payment of both the one and the other falls alto- 
gether upon themselves, and always with a considerable overcharge. 
They fall heaviest upon the landlords, who always pay in a double 
capacity ; in that of landlords, by the reduction of their rent ; and in 
that of consumers, by the increase of their expense. The observation 
of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in the price of certain 
goods, sometimes repeated and accumulated four or five times, is per- 
fectly just with regard to taxes upon the necessaries of life. In the price 
of leather, for example, you must, pay, not only for the tax upon the 
leather of your own shoes, but for a part of that upon those of the shoe- 
maker and the tanner. You must pay too for the tax upon the salt, 
upon the soap, and upon the candles which those workmen consume 
while employed in your service, and for the tax upon the leather, which 
the salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker consume while 
employed in their service. 
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In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the necessaries of life are 
those upon the four commodities just now mentioned, salt, leather, 
soap, and candles. 

Salt is a very ancient and a very universal subject of taxation. It 
was taxed among the Romans, and it is so at present in, I believe, 
every pait of Europe. The quantity annually consumed by any in- 
dividual is so small, and may be puichascd so gradually, that nobody, 
it seems to have been thought, could feel very sensibly even a pretty 
heavy tax upon it. It is in England taxed at three shillings and four- 
pence a bushel; about three times the original price of the commodity. 
In some other countries the tax is still higher. Leather is a real neces- 
sary of life. The use of linen renders soap such. In countries where 
tha winter nights are long, candles are a necessary instrument of trade. 
Leather and soap arc m Great Britain taxed at three-halfpence a 
pound; candles at a penny; taxes which, upon the original price of 
leather, may amount to about eight or ten per cent. ; upon that of soap 
to about twenty or five-and-twenty per cent. ; and upon that of candles 
to about fourteen or fifteen per cent. ; taxes which, though lighter than 
that upon salt, are still very heavy. As all those four commodities 
are real necessaries of life, such heavy taxes upon them must increase 
somewhat the expense of the sober and industrious poor, and must 
consequently raise more or less the wages df their labour. 

In a country where the winters are so cold as m Great Britain, fuel 
is, during that season, in the strictest sense of the word, a necessary of 
life, not only for the purpose of dressing victuals, but for the comfort- 
able subsistence of many different sorts of workmen who work within 
doors ; and coals are the cheapest of all fuel. The price of fuel has 
so important an influence upon that of labour, that all over Great 
Britain manufactures have confined themselves principally to the coal 
countries ; other parts of the country, on account of the high price of 
this necessary article, not being able to work so cheap. In some 
manufactures, besides, coal is a necessary instrument of trade ; as m 
those of glass, iron, and all other metals. If a bounty could in any 
case be reasorfable, it might perhaps be so upon the transportation of 
coals from those parts of the country m which they abound, to those 
in which they are wanted. But the legislature, instead of a bounty, 
has imposed a tax of three shillings and threepence a ton upon coal 
carried coastways; whicti_upon most sorts of coal is more than sixty 
per cent of the original price at the coal-pit. Coals earned either by 
land or by inland navigation pay no duty. Where they are naturally 
cheap, they are consumed duty free: where they are naturally dear, 
they are loaded with a heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raise the price of subsistence, and conse- 
quently the wages of labour, yet they afford a considerable revenue to 
government, which it might not be easy to find in any other way. 
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There may, therefore, be good reasons for continuing them. The 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, so far as it tends in the actual 
state of tillage to raise the price of that necessary article, produces all 
the like bad effects ; and instead of affording any revenue, frequently 
occasions a very great expense to government. The high duties upon 
the importation of foreign corn, which in years of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition ; and the absolute prohibition of the importa- 
tion either of live cattle or of salt provisions, which takes place in the 
ordinary state of the law, and which, on account of the scarcity, is at 
present suspended for a limited time with icgard to Ireland and the 
British plantations, have all the bad effects of taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life, and pioduce no revenue to government. Nothing seems 
necessary for the repeal of such regulations, but to convince the public 
of the futility of that system in consecjuence of which they have been 
established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher in many other 
countries than m Great Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked at the oven, take place 
m many countries. In Holland the money price of the bread consumed 
in towns is supposed to be doubled by means of such taxes. In heu 
of a part of them, the people who live in the country pay every year so 
much a head, according to the sort of bread they arc supposed to con- 
sume. Those who consume wheaten bread, pay three guilders fifteen 
stivers; about six shillings and nincpence halfpenny. These, and 
some other taxes of the same kind, by raising the price of labour, are 
said to have ruined the greater part of the manufactures of Holland.® 
Similar taxes, though not quite so heavy, take place in the Milanese, 
in the States of Genoa, in the duchy of Modena, in the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, and in the ecclesiastical state. A 
French author (La Reformateur) of some note has proposed to reform 
the finances of his country, by substituting in the room of the greater 
part of other taxes, this most ruinous of all taxes. ‘ There is nothing 
so absurd,’ says Cicero, ‘ which has not sometimes been asserted by 
‘ some philosophers.’ 

Taxes upon butcher’s-meat are still more common than those upon 
bread. It may indeed be doubted whether butcher’s-meat is anywhere 
a necessary of life. Grain and other vegetables, with the help of milk, 
cheese, and butter, or oil where butter is not to be had, it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchcr’s-meat, afford the most 
plentiful, the most wholesome, the most nourishing, and the most in- 
vigorating diet. Decency nowhere requires that any man should cat 
butcher’s-meat, as it in most places requires that he should wear a 
linen shirt or a pair of leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or luxuries, may be 
* Mcnioires conceinniii Iss Droits, etc , tome li. pp. etc, 311. 
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taxed in two different ways. The consumer may either pay an annual 
sum on account of his using or consuming goods of a certain kind ; or 
the goods may be taxed while they remain in the hands of the dealer, 
and before they are delivered to the consumer. The consumable goods 
which last a considerable time before they are consumed altogether, 
are most properly taxed in the one way. Those of which the con- 
sumption is either immediate or more speedy, in the other. The 
coach-tax and the plate-tax are examples of the former method of 
imposing; the greater pait of the other duties of excise and customs, 
of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, last ten or twelve years. It 
might be taxed, once for all, before it comes out of the hands of the 
coach-maker. Hut it is certainly more convenient for the buyer to pay 
four pounds a year for the privilege of keeping a coach, than to pay all 
at once forty or fony-eight pounds additional price to the coach-maker; 
or a sum equivalent to what the tax is likely to cost him during the 
time he uses the same coach. A service of plate, in the same manner, 
may last more than a century. It is certainly easier for the consumer 
to pay five shillings a year for every hundred ounces of plate, near one 
per cent, of the value, than to redeem this long annuity at five-and- 
twenty or thirty years purchase, which would enhance the price at least 
five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes which affect 
houses are certainly more conveniently paid by moderate annual pay- 
ments, than by a heavy tax of equal value upon the first building or 
sale of the house. 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir Matthew Decker, that all 
commodities, even those of which the consumption is either immedi- 
ate or very speedy, should be taxed in this manner ; the dealer advan- 
cing nothing, but the consumer paying a certain annual sum for the 
licence to consume certain goods. The object of his scheme was to 
promote all the different branches of foreign trade, particularly the 
carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon importation and export- 
ation, and thereby enabling the merchant to employ his whole capital 
and credit in the purchase of goods and the freight of ships, no part 
of either being diverted towards the advancing of taxes. The project, 
however, of taxing in this manner goods of immediate or speedy 
consumption, seems liable to the four following very important objec- 
tions. First, the tax would be more unequal, or not so well propor- 
tioned to the expense and consumption of the different contributors, 
as in the way in which it is commonly imposed. The taxes upon ale, 
wine, and spirituous liquors, which are advanced by the dealers, are 
finally paid by the different consumers exactly in proportion to their 
lespective consumption. But if the tax were to be paid by purchasing 
a licence to drink those liquors, the sober would, in proportion to his 
eonsumption, be taxed much more heavily than the drunken consumer. 
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A family which exercised great hospitality would be taxed much more 
lightly than one who entertained fewer guests. Secondly, this mode 
of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yearly, or quarterly licence to 
consume certain goods, would diminish very much one of the principal 
conveniences of taxes upon goods of speedy consumption ; the piece- 
meal payment. In the price of threepence halfpenny, which is at present 
paid for a pot of porter, the different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, 
together with the extraordinary profit which the brewer charges for hav- 
ing advanced them, may perhaps amount to about three-halfpence. If 
a workman can conveniently spare those three-halfpence, he buy* a pot 
of porter. If he cannot, he contents himself with a pint, and, as a penny 
saved is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his temperance. He 
pays the tax piece-meal, as he can afford to pay it, and when he can 
afford to pay it ; and every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, and 
what he can avoid if he chooses to do so. Thirdly, such taxes would 
operate less as sumptuary laws. When the licence was once purchased, 
whether the purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his tax would be 
the same. Fourthly, if a w'orkman were to pay all at once, by yearly, 
half-yearly, or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he at present 
pays, with little or no inconveniency, upon all the different pots and 
pints of porter which he drinks in any such period of time, the sum 
might frequently distress him very much. This mode of taxation, 
therefore, it seems evident, could never, without the most grievous 
oppression, produce a revenue nearly equal to what is derived from 
the present mode without any oppression. In several countries, how- 
ever, commodities of an immediate or very speedy consumption are 
taxed in this manner. In Holland, people pay so much a head for a 
licence to drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon bread, 
which, so far as it is consumed in farm-houses and country villages, is 
there levied in the same manner. 

The duties of excise are imposed chiefly upon goods of home pro- 
duce destined for home consumption. They are imposed only upon a 
few sorts of goods of the most general use. There can never be any 
doubt either concerning the goods which are subject to those duties, or 
concerning the particular duty which each species of goods is subject 
to. They fall almost altogether upon what I call luxuries, excepting 
always the four duties above mentioned, upon salt, soap, leather, 
candles, and, perhaps, that upon green glass. 

The duties of customs are much more ancient than those of excise. 
They seem to have been called customs, as denoting customary pay- 
ments which had been in use from time immemorial. They appear to 
have been originally considered as taxes upon the profits of merchants. 
During the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all the 
other inhabitants of burghs, were considered as little better than 
emancipated bondmen, whose persons were despised, and whose gains 
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were envied. The great nobility, who had consented that the king 
should tallage the profits of their OAvn tenants, were not unwilling that 
he should tallage likewise those of an order of men whom it was much 
less their interest to protect. In those ignorant times, it was not 
understood, that the profits of merchants arc a subject not taxable 
duectly ; or that the final payment of all such taxes must fall, with a 
considerable overcharge, upon the consumers. 

The gains of alien merchants were looked upon more unfavourably 
than those of English merchants. It was natural, therefore, that those 
of the former should be taxed more heavily than those of the latter. 
This distinction between the duties upon aliens and those upon Eng- 
lish merchants, which was begun from ignorance, has been continued 
from the spirit of monopoly, or in order to give our own merchants an 
advantage both in the home and in the foreign market. 

With this distinction, the ancient duties of customs were imposed 
equally upon all sorts of goods, necessaries as well as luxuries, goods 
exported as well as goods imported. Why should the dealers in one 
sort of goods, It seems to have been thought, be more favoured than 
those in another? or why should the merchant exporter be more 
favoured than the merchant importer ? 

The ancient customs were divided into thiec branches. The first, 
and perhaps the most ancient of all those duties, was that upon wool 
and leather. It seems to have been chiefly or altogether an exporta- 
tion duty. When the woollen manufacture came to be established in 
England, lest the king should lose any part of lus customs upon wool 
by -the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty was imposed upon 
them. The other two branches were, first, a duty upon wine, which, being 
imposed at so much a ton, was called a tonnage ; and, secondly, a duty 
upon all other goods, which, being imposed at so much a pound of 
their supposed value, was called a poundage. In the forty-seventh 
year of Edward III. a duty of sixpence m the pound was imposed upon 
all goods exported and imported, except wools, wool-fells, leather, and 
wines, which were subject to particular duties. In the fourteenth of 
Richard II. this duty was raised to one shilling in the pound ; but three 
years afterwards, it was again reduced to sixpence. It was raised to 
cightpence in the second year of Henry IV. ; and in the fourth year of 
the same prince, to one shilling. From this time to the ninth year of 
William III. this duty continued at one shilling in the pound. The 
duties of tonnage and poundage were generally granted to the king by 
one and the same act of parliament, and were called the Subsidy of 
Tonnage and Poundage. The subsidy of poundage having continued 
for so long a time at one shilling in the pound, or at five per cent., a 
subsidy came, in the language of the customs, to denote a general duty 
of this kind of five per cent. This subsidy, which is now called the 
Old Subsidy, still continues to be levied according to the book of 
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rates, established in the twelfth of Cliarles H. The method of ascer- 
taining, by a book of rates, the value of goods subject to this duty, is 
said to be older than the time of James 1 . The new subsidy imposed 
by the ninth and tenth of William III. was an additional five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods. The one-third and the two-third sub- 
sidy made up between them another five per cent, of which they were 
proportionable parts. The subsidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods ; and that of 1 759, a fifth upon some 
particular sorts of goods. Besides those five subsidies, a great variety 
of other duties have occasionally been imposed upon particular sorts of 
goods, in order sometimes to relieve the exigencies of the state, and 
sometimes to regulate the trade of the country, according to the princi- 
ples of the mercantile system. 

That system has come gradually more and more into fashion. The 
old subsidy was imposed indifferently upon exportation as well as 
importation. The four subsequent subsidies, as well as the other 
duties which have since been occasionally imposed upon particular 
sorts of goods, have, tVith a few exceptions, been laid altogether upon 
importation. The greater, part of the ancient duties which had been 
imposed upon the exportation of goods of home produce and manu- 
facture, have either been tightened or taken away altogether. In 
most cases they have been taken away. Bounties have even been 
given upon the exportation of some of them. Drawbacks, too, some- 
times of the whole, and, in most cases, of a part of the duties which 
are paid upon the importation of foreign goods, have been granted 
upon their exportation. Only half the duties imposed by the old 
subsidy upon importation are drawn back upon exportation : but the 
whole of those imposed by the latter subsidies and other imposts arc, 
upon the greater part of goods, drawn back in the same manner. This 
growing favour of exportation, and discouragement of importation, 
have suffered only a few exceptions, which chiefly concein the materials 
of some manufactures. These, our merchants and manufacturers are 
willing should come as cheap as possible to themselves, and as dear 
as possible to their rivals and competitors in other countries. Foreign 
materials are, upon this account, sometimes allowed to be imported 
duty free ; Spanish wool, for example, flax, and raw linen yam. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, and of those which are 
the particular produce of our colonies, has sometimes been prohibited, 
and sometimes subjected to higher duties. The exportation of English 
wool has been prohibited. That of beaver skins, of beaver wool, and 
of gum senega, has been subjected to higher duties ; Great Britain, by 
the conquest of Canada and Senegal, having got almost the monopoly 
of those commodities. 

That the mercantile system has not been very favourable to the 
Revenue of the great body of the people, to the annual produce of the 
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land and labour of the country, I have endeavoured to show in the 
fourth book of this inquiry. It seems not to have been more favour- 
able to the revenue of the sovereign; so far at least as that revenue 
depends upon the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the importation of several sorts of 
goods has been prohibited altogether. This prohibition has in some 
cases entirely prevented, and in others has very much diminished 
the importation of those commodities, by reducing the importers to 
the necessity of smuggling. It has entirely prevented the importation 
of foreign woollens, and it has very much diminished that of foreign 
silks and velvets. In both cases it has entirely annihilated the revenue 
of customs which might have been levied upon such importation. 

The high duties which have been imposed upon the importation of 
many different sorts of foreign goods, in order to discourage their 
consumption in Great Britain, have in many cases served only to 
encourage smuggling;' and in all cases have reduced the revenue of the 
customs below what more moderate duties would have afforded. The 
saying of Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic of the customs two and two, 
instead of making four, make sometimes only one, holds perfectly true 
with regard to such heavy duties, which never could have been 
imposed, had not the mercantile system taught us, in many cases, to 
employ taxation as an instrument, not of revenue, but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are sometimes given upon the exportation of 
home produce and manufactures, and the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of foreign goods, have 
given occasion to many frauds, and to a species of smuggling more 
destructive of the public revenue than any other. I a order to obtain 
the bounty or drawback, the goods, it is well known, are sometimes 
shipped and sent to sea, but soon afterwards clandestinely relandcd 
in some other part of the country. The defalcation of the revenue of 
customs occasioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a great part 
are obtained fraudulently, is very great. The gross produce of the 
customs in the year which ended on the 5tli of January, 1755, amounted 
to 5,068,000/. The bounties which were paid out of this revenue, 
though in that year theie was no bounty upon corn, amounted to 
167,800/. The drawbacks which were paid upon debentures and 
certificates, to 2,156,800/. Bounties and drawbacks together amounted 
to 2,324,600/. In consequence of these deductions the revenue of 
the customs amounted only to 2,743,400/.: from which, deducting 
287,900/ for the expense of management in salaries and other inci- 
dents, the nett revenue of the customs for that year comes out to be 
2 , 455 ) 5 ®°^* The expense of management amounts in this manner to 
between five and six per cent, upon the gross revenue of the customs, 
and to something more than ten per cent, upon what remains of that 
revenue, after deducting what is paid away in bounties and drawbacks, 
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Heavy duties being imposed upon almost all goods imported, our 
merchant importers smuggle as much and make entry of as httle as 
they can. Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make entry of 
more than they export; sometimes out of vanity, and to pass for great 
dealers in goods which pay no duty, and sometimes to gam a bounty 
or a drawback. Our exports, in consequence of these different frauds, 
appear upon the custom-house books greatly to overbalance our im- 
ports, to the unspeakable comfort of those politicians who measure 
the national prosperity by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, and such exemp- 
tions are not very numerous, are liable to some duties of customs. If 
any goods are imported not mentioned in the book of rates, they are 
taxed at 4J. for every twenty shillings value, according to the 
oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely comprehensive, and enumerates 
a great variety of articles, many of them little used, and therefore not 
well known. It is upon this account frequently uncertain under what 
article a particular sort of goods ought to be classed, and consequently 
what duty they ought to pay. Mistakes with regard to this sometimes 
ruin the custom-house ofiicer, and frequently occasion much trouble, 
expense, and vexation to the importer. In point of perspicuity, pre- 
cision, and distinctness, therefore, the duties of customs are much 
inferior to those of excise. 

In order that the greater part of the members of any society should 
contribute to the public revenue in proportion to their respective ex- 
pense, it does not seem necessary that every single article of that 
expense should be taxed. The revenue, which is levied by the duties 
of excise, is supposed to fall as equally upon the contributors as that 
which is levied by the duties of customs; and the duties of excise are 
imposed upon a few articles only of the most general use and con- 
sumption. It has been the opinion of many people, that, by proper 
management, the duties of customs might likewise, without any loss to 
the public revenue, and with great advantage to foreign trade, be con- 
fined to a few articles only. 

The foreign articles, of the most general use and consumption in 
Great Britain, seem at present to consist chiefly in foreign wines and 
brandies ; in some of the productions of America and the West Indies, 
sugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, etc., and in some of those of the East 
Indies, tea, coffee, china-ware, spiceries of all kinds, several sorts of 
piece-goods, etc. These different articles afford, perhaps, at present, 
the greater part of the revenue which is drawn from the duties of 
customs. The taxes which at present subsist upon foreign manu- 
factures, if you except those upon the few contained in the foregoing 
enumeration, have the greater part of them been imposed for the pur- 
pose, not of revenue, but of monopoly, or to give our own merdiemts 
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an advantage in the home market. By removing all prohibitions, and 
by subjecting all foreign manufactures to such moderate taxes, as it 
was found from experience, afforded upon each article the greatest 
revenue to the public, our own workmen might still have a consider- 
able advantage in the home market, and many articles, some of which 
at present afford no revenue to government, and others a very incon- 
siderable one, might afford a very great one. 

High taxes, sometimes by diminishing the consumption of the taxed 
commodities, and sometimes by encouraging smuggling, frequently 
afford a smaller revenue to goveinmcnt than what might be drawn 
from more moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effect of the diminution of 
consumption, theie can be but one remedy, and that is the lowering of 
the tax imposed. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the effect of the encourage- 
ment given to smuggling, it may peihaps be remedied in two ways ; 
either by diminishing the temptation to smuggle, or by increasing the 
difficulty of smuggling. The temptation to smuggle can be diminished 
only by the lowering of the tax ; and the difficulty of smuggling can be 
increased only by establishing that system of administiation which is 
most proper for preventing it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from experience, obstruct and 
embarrass the operations of the smuggler much more effectually than 
those of the customs. By introducing into the customs a system of 
administration as similar to that of the excise as the natuie of the 
different duties will admit, the difficulty of smuggling might be very 
much increased. This alteration, ,it has been supposed by many 
people, might very easily be bi ought about. 

The importer of commodities liable to any duties of custom, it has 
been said, might at his option be allowed either to carry them to his 
own private warehouse, or to lodge them m a warehouse provided 
either at his own expense or at that of the public, but under the key of 
the custom-house officer, and never to be opened but in his presence. 
If the merchant carried them to his own private warehouse, the duties 
to be immediately paid, and never afterwards to be diawn back; and 
that warehouse to be at all times subject to the visit and examination 
of the custom-house officer, in order to asceitain how far the quantity 
contained in it corresponded with that for which the duty had been 
paid. If he earned them to the public warehouse, no duty to be paid 
till they were taken out for home consumption. If taken out for ex- 
portation, to be duty-free; pioper security being always given that they 
should be so exported. The dealers in those particular commodities, 
either by wholesale or retail, to be at all times subject to the visit and 
examination of the custom-house officer ; and to be obliged to justify 
by proper certificates the payment of the duty upon the whole quantity 
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contained in their shops or warehouses. What are called the excise- 
duties upon rum imported are at present levied in this manner, and the 
same system of administration might perhaps be extended to all duties 
upon goods imported; provided always that those duties were, like the 
duties of excise, confined to a few sorts of goods of the most general 
use and consumption. If they were extended to almost all sorts of 
goods, as at present, public warehouses of sufficient extent could not 
easily be provided, and goods of a very delicate nature, or of which the 
preservation required much care and attention, could not safely be 
trusted by the merchant in any warehouse but his own. 

If by such a system of administration smuggling, to sin y considerable 
extent, could be prevented even under pretty high duties ; and if every 
duty was occasionally either heightened or lowered according as it was 
most likely, either the one way or the other, to afford the greatest 
revenue to the state (taxation being always employed as an instrument 
of revenue and never of monopoly); it seems not improbable that a 
revenue, at least equal to the present nett revenue of the customs, 
might be drawn from duties upon the importation of only a few sorts 
of goods of the most general use and consumption ; and that the duties 
of customs might thus be brought to the same degree of simplicity, 
certainty, and precision, as those of excise. What the revenue at 
present loses, by drawbacks upon the re-exportation of foreign goods 
which are afterwards relanded and consumed at home, would under 
this system be saved altogether. If to this saving, which would alone 
be very considerable, were added the abolition of all bounties upon the 
exportation of home-produce, in all cases in which those bounties were 
not in reality drawbacks of some duties of excise which had before 
been advanced ; it cannot well be doubted but that the nett revenue of 
customs might, after an alteration of this kind, be fully equal to what 
it had ever been before. 

If by such a change of system the public revenue suffered no loss, 
the trade and manufactures of the country would certainly gain a very 
considerable advantage. The trade in the commodities not taxed, by 
far the greatest number, would be perfectly free, and might be carried 
on to and from all parts of the world with every possible advantage. 
Among those commodities would be comprehended all the necessaries 
of life, and all the materials of manufacture. So far as the free im- 
portation of the necessaries of life reduced their average money price 
in the home market, it would reduce the money price of labour, but 
without r^ucing in any respect its real recompense. The value of 
money is in proportion to the quantity of the necessaries of life which 
it will purchase. That of the necessaries of life is altogether indepen- 
dent of the quantity of money which can be had for them. The re- 
duction in the money price of labour would necessarily be attended 
with a proportionable one in that of all home-manufactures, which 
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would thereby gain some advantage in all foreign markets. The price 
of some manufactures would be reduced in a still greater proportion by 
the free importation of the raw materials. If raw silk could be im- 
ported from China and Hindostan duty-free, the silk manufacturers in 
England could greatly undersell those of both France and Italy, There 
would be no occasion to prohibit the importation of foreign silks and 
velvets. The cheapness of their goods would secure to our own work- 
men, not only the possession of the home, but a very great command 
of the foreign market. Even the trade in the commodities taxed would 
be carried on with much more advantage than at present. If those 
commodities were delivered out of the public warehouse for foreign 
exportation, being in this case exempted from all taxes, the trade m 
them would be perfectly free. The carrying trade in all sorts of goods 
would under this system enjoy every possible advantage. If those 
commodities were delivered out for home consumption, the importer 
not being obliged to advance the tax till he had an opportunity of 
selling his goods, either to some dealer or to some consumer, he could 
always afford to sell them cheaper than if he had been obliged to 
advance it at the moment of importation. Under the same taxes, the 
foreign trade of consumption even in the taxed commodities, might in 
this manner be carried on with much more advantage than it can at 
present. 

It was the object of the famous excise scheme of Sir Robert Walpole 
to establish, with regard to wine and tobacco, a system not very unlike 
that which is here proposed. But though the bill which was then 
brought into parliament, comprehended those two commodities only 5 
it was generally supposed to be meant as an introduction to a more 
extensive scheme of the same kind. Faction, combined with the 
interest of smuggling merchants, raised so violent, though so unjust, a 
clamour against that bill, that the minister thought proper to drop it ; 
and from a dread of exciting a clamour of the same kind, none of his 
successors have dared to resume the project. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for home-consumption, 
though they sometimes fall upon the poor, fall principally upon people 
of middling or more than middling fortune. Such are, for example, 
the duties upon foreign wines, coffee, chocolate, tea, sugar, etc. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home-produce destined for 
home consumption, fall pretty equally upon people of all ranks in pro- 
portion to their respective expense. The poor pay the duties upon 
malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own consumption ; the rich, upon 
both their own consumption and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of people, or of those 
below the middling rank, it must be observed, is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than that of the middling 
and of those above the middling rank. The whole expense of thA 
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inferior is much greater than that of the superior ranks. In the first 
place, almost the whole capital of every country is annually distributed 
among the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of productive labour. 
Secondly, a great part of the revenue arising from both the rent of 
land and the profits of stock, is annually distributed among the same 
rank, in the wages and maintenance of menial servants, and other un- 
productive labourers. Thirdly, some part of the profits of stock belongs 
to the same rank as a revenue arising from the employment of their 
small capitals. The amount of the profits annually made by small 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and retailers of all kinds, is everywhere very 
considerable, and makes a very considerable poition of the annual 
produce. Fourthly, and lastly, some part even of the rent of land 
belongs to the same rank ; a considerable part to those who are some- 
what below the middling rank, and a small part even to the lowest 
rank; common labourers sometimes possessing m pioperty an acre or 
two of land. Though the expense of those inferior ranks of people, 
therefore, taking them individually, is very small, yet the whole mass 
of it, taking them collectively, amounts always to by much the largest 
portion of the whole expense of the society; what remains, of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country for the consump- 
tion of the superior ranks, being always much less, not only in quantity 
but in value. The taxes upon expense, therefore, which fall chiefly 
upon that of the superior ranks of people, upon the smaller portion of 
the annual produce, are likely to be much less productive than either 
those which fall indifferently upon the expense of all ranks, or even 
those which fall chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks ; than either 
those which fall indifferently upon the whole annual produce, or those 
which fall chiefly upon the larger portion of it. The excise upon the 
materials and manufacture of home-made fermented and spirituous 
liquors is accordingly, of all the different taxes upon expense, by far 
the most productive; and this branch of the excise falls very much, 
perhaps principally, upon the expense of the common people. In the 
year which ended on the 5th of July, 1775, the gross produce of this 
branch of the excise amounted to 3,341,837/. qj. 9 ^. 

It must always be remembered, however, that it is the luxurious and 
not the necessary expense of the inferior ranks of people that ought 
ever to be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon their necessary 
expense would fall altogether upon the superior ranks of people ; upon 
the smaller portion of the annual produce, and not upon the greater. 
Such a tax must in all cases either raise the wages of labour, or lessen 
the demand for it It could not raise the wages of labour, without 
throwing the final payment of the tax upon the superior ranks of people. 
It could not lessen the demand for labour, without lessening the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, the fund from which 
all taxes must be finally paid. Whatever might be the state to which 
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a tax of this kind reduced the demand for labour, it must always raise 
wages higher than they otherwise would be in that state j and the final 
payment of this enhancement of wages must in all cases fall upon the 
superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors distilled, not for 
sale, but for piivate use, are not in Great Britain liable to any duties of 
excise. This exemption, of which the object is to save private families 
from the odious visit and examination of the tax-gatherer, occasions 
the burden of those duties to fall frequently much lighter upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very common to distil for 
private use, though it is done sometimes. But in the country, many 
middling and almost all rich and great families brew their own beer. 
Their strong beer, therefore, costs them eight shillings a barrel less 
than it costs the common brewer, who must have his profit upon the 
tax, as well as upon all the other expense which he advances. Such 
families, therefore, must drink their beer at least nine or ten shillings 
a barrel cheaper than any liquor of the same quality can be drunk by 
the common people, to whom it is everywhere more convenient to buy 
their beer, by little and little, from the brewery or the alehouse. Malt, 
in the same manner, that is made for the use of a private family, is not 
liable to the visit or the examination of the tax-gatherer ; but in this 
case thd family must compound at seven shillings and sixpence a head 
for the tax. Seven shillings and sixpence are equal to the excise upon 
ten bushels of malt ; a quantity fully equal to what all the different 
members of any sober family, men, women, and children, are at an 
average likely to consume. But in rich and great families, where 
country hospitality is much practised, the malt liquors consumed by 
the members of the family make but a small part of the consumption 
of the house. Either on account of this composition, however, or for 
other reasons, it is not near so common to malt as to brew for private 
use. It is difficult to imagine any equitable reason why those who 
either brew or distil for private use, should not be subject to a composi- 
tion of the same kind. 

A greater revenue than what is at present drawn from all the heavy 
taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, might be raised, it has frequently been 
said, by a much lighter tax upon malt ; the opportunities of defrauding 
the revenue being much greater in a brewery than in a malt-house ; 
and those who may brew for private use being exempted from all duties 
or composition for duties, which is not the case with those who malt 
for private use. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is commonly 
brewed into more than two barrels and a half, sometimes into three 
barrels of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount to six shillings 
a quarter ; those upon strong beer and ale to eight shillings a barrel 
In the porter brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, 
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and ale, amount to between twenty six and thirty shillings upon the 
produce of a quarter of malt In the country brewery for common 
country sale, a quarter of malt is seldom brewed into less than two 
barrels of strong and one barrel of small beer , frequently into two 
barrels and a half of strong beer The different taxes upon small beer 
amount to one shilling and fourpence a barrel In the country 
brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, seldom 
amount to less than twenty three shillings and fourpence, frequently 
to twenty six shillings upon the produce of a quarter of malt Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, therefore, the whole amount of the 
duties upon m-ilt, beer, and alt, cannot be estimated at less than twenty- 
four or twenty five shillings upon the produce of a quarter of malt But 
by taking off all the different duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt tax, or by raising it from six to eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is said, might be raised by this 
single tax than what is at present drawn from all those heavier taxes. 

£ s d 

In 1772, the old malt tax produced . . . 722,023 ii ii 

The additional .... 356,776 7 9I 

In 1773, the old tax produced .... 561,627 3 7j 

The additional .... 278,65015 3I 

In 1774, the old tax produced .... 624,61417 5J 

The additional , . . . 310,745 2 8^^ 

In 1775, the old tax produced .... 657,357 o 8i 

The additional 323,785 12 6^ 


Average of these four years • 

In 1772, the country excise produced 
The London brewery 
In 1773, the country excise . . 

The London brewery 
In 1774, the country excise , 

The London brewery . 

In 1775, the coumry excise . . 

The London brewery , 


Average of these four years . * 

To which adding the average malt tax, or 
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The whole amount of those different taxes comes 
out to be 


£ d. 
2 , 595.853 7 911 


But by tripling the malt tax, or by raising it from 1 

six to eighteen shillings upon the quarter of > 2,876,685 9 a/y 
malt, that single tax would produce . . ) 

A sum which exceeds the foregoing by . . . 280,832 I 21 1 

Under the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended a tax of four 
shillings upon the hogshead of cider, and another of ten shillings upon 
the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon cider produced only 
3,083/. 6 s. Zd. It probably fell somewhat short of its usual amount ; all 
the different taxes upon cider having, that year, produced less than 
ordinary. The tax upon mum, though much heavier, is still less pro- 
ductive, on account of the smaller consumption of that liquor. But to 
balance whatever may be the ordinary amount of those two taxes, there 
is comprehended under what is called the country excise, first, the old 
excise of six shillings and eightpence upon the hogshead of cider ; 
secondly, a like tax of six shillings and eightpence upon the hogshead 
of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight shillings and ninepence upon the 
hogshead of vinegar ; and lastly, a fourth tax of elevenpence upon the 
gallon of mead or metheglin ; the produce of those different taxes will 
probably much more than counterbalance that of the duties imposed, 
by what is called the annual malt tax upon cider and mum. 

Malt is consumed not only in the brewery of beer and ale, but in the 
manufacture of low wines and spirits. If the malt tax were to be 
raised to eighteen shillings upon the quarter, it might be necessary to 
make some abatement in the different excises which are imposed upon 
those particular sorts of low wines and spirits of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In what are called malt spirits, it makes com- 
monly but a third part of the materials ; the other two-thirds being 
either raw barley, or one-third barley and one-third wheat. In the dis- 
tillery of malt spirits, both the opportunity and the temptation to 
smuggle, are much greater than cither in a brewery or in a malt-house ; 
the opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk and greater value of 
the commodity ; and the temptation, on account of the superior height 
of the duties, which amount to 3^. upon the' gallon of spirits. 

By increasing the duties upon malt, and reducing those upon the dis- 
tillery, both the opportunities and the temptation to smuggle would 
be diminished, which might occasion a still further augmentation of 
revenue. 

* Though the duties directly imposed Upon proof spirits amount only to «/. 6d. per gallon, 
Aese added to the duties upon the low wuies, from which they are distilled, amount to sr. lojd. 
Both low wines and proof spirits are, to prevent frauds, now rated according to what they 
giuge in the wash. 
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It has for some time past been the policy of Great Britian to dis- 
courage the consumption of spirituous liquors, on account of their 
supposed tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the morals of the 
common people. According to this policy, the abatement of the taxes 
upon the distillery ought not to be so great as to reduce, in any respect, 
the price of those liquors. Spirituous liquors might remain as dear as 
ever ; while at the same time the wholesome and invigorating liquors 
of beer and ale might be considerably reduced in their price. The 
people might thus be in part relieved from one of the burdens of which 
they at present complain the most ; while at the same time the revenue 
might be considerably augmented. 

The objections of Dr, Davenant to this alteration in the present 
system of excise duties, seems to be without foundation. Those ob- 
jections are, that the tax, instead of dividing itself as at present pretty 
equally upon the profit of the maltster, upon that of the brewer, and 
upon that of the retailer, would, so far as it affected profit, fall alto- 
gether upon that of the maltster ; that the maltster could not so easily 
get back the amount of the tax in the advanced price of his malt, 
as the brewer and retailer in the advanced price of their liquor ; and 
that so heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, the rate of profit 
in any particular trade, which must always keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The present duties upon malt, beer, and 
ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers in those commodities, who 
all get back the tax with an additional profit, in the enhanced price of 
their goods. A tax indeed may render the goods upon which it is im- 
posed so dear as to diminish the consumption of them. But the con- 
sumption of malt is in malt liquors ; and a tax of eighteen shillings 
upon the quarter of malt could not well render those liquors dearer 
than the different taxes, amounting to twenty-four or twenty-five 
shillings, do at present. Those liquors, on the contrary, would pro- 
bably become cheaper, and the consumption of them would be more 
likely to increase than to diminish. 

It is not very easy to understand why it should be more difficult for 
the maltster to get back eighteen shillings in the advanced price of his 
malt, than it is at present for the brewer to get back twenty-four or 
twenty-five, sometimes thirty shillings, in that of his liquor. The 
maltster, indeed, instead of a tax of six shillings, would be obliged to 
advance one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter of malt. But the 
brewer is at present obliged to advance a tax of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, sometimes thirty shillings, upon every quarter of malt which he 
brews. It could not be more inconvenient for the maltster to advance 
a lighter tax, than it is at present for the brewer to advance a heavier 
one. The maltster doth not always keep in his granaries a stock of 
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malt which it will require a longer time to dispose of, than the stock of 
beer and ale which the brewer frequently keeps in his cellars. The 
former, therefore, may frequently get the returns of his money as 
soon as the latter. But whatever inconveniency might arise to the 
maltster from being obliged to advance a heavier tax, it could easily be 
remedied by granting him a few months longer credit than is at present 
commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of barley land which did 
not reduce the demand for barley. But a change of system, which 
reduced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer and ale 
from twenty-four and twenty-five shillings to eighteen shillings, would 
be more likely to increase than diminish that demand. The rent and 
profit of barley land, besides, must always be nearly equal to those of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated land. If they were 
less, some part of the barley land would soon be turned to some other 
purpose ; and if they were greater, more land would soon be turned to 
the raising of barley. When the ordinary price of any particular pro- 
duce of land is at what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon it 
necessarily reduces the rent and profit of the land which grows it. A 
tax upon the produce of those precious vineyards, of which the wine 
falls so much short of the effectual demand, that its price is always 
above the natural proportion to that of the produce of other equally 
fertile and equally well cultivated land, would necessarily reduce the 
rent and profit of those vineyards. The price of the wines being 
already the highest that could be got for the quantity commonly sent 
to market, it could not be raised higher without diminishing that 
quantity; and the quantity could not be diminished without still greater 
loss, because the lands could not be turned to any other equally valu- 
able produce. The whole weight of the tax, therefore, would fall upon 
the rent and profit ; properly upon the rent of the vineyard. When it 
has been proposed to lay any new tax upon sugar, our sugar planters 
have frequently complained that the whole weight of such taxes fell, 
not upon the consumer, but upon the producer ; they never having been 
able to raise the price of their sugar after the tax, higher than it was 
before. The price had, it seems, before the tax, been a monopoly price ; 
and the argument adduced to show that sugar was an improper subject 
of taxation demonstrated, perhaps, that it was a proper one ; the gains 
of monopolists, whenever they can be come at, being certainly of all 
subjects the most proper. But the ordinary price of barley has never 
been a monopoly price ; and the rent and profit of the barley land have 
never been above their natural proportion to those of other equally 
fertile and equally well cultivated land. The different taxes which 
have been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, have never lowered the 
price of barley : have never reduced the rent and profit of barley land. 
The puce of malt to the brewer has constantly risen in propoiti on to 
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the taxes imposed upon h ; and those taxes, together with the different 
duties upon beer and ale, have constantly either raised in price, or 
what comes to the same thing, reduced the quality of those com- 
modities to the consumer. The final payment of those taxes has fallen 
constantly upon the consumer, and not upon the producer. 

The only people likely to suffer by the change of system here pro- 
posed, are those who brew for their own private use- But the exemp- 
tion, which this superior rank of people at present enjoy, from very 
heavy taxes which are paid by the poor labourer and artificer, is surely 
most unjust and unequal, and ought to be taken away, even though this 
change was never to take place. It has probably been the interest of 
this superior order of people, however, wWch has hitherto prevented a 
change of system that could not well fail both to increase the revenue 
and to relieve the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs and excise above-mentioned, 
there are several others which affect the price of goods more unequally 
and more indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which in French 
are called plages, which in old Saxon times were called duties of 
passage, and which seem to have been originally established for 
the same purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon our 
canals and navigable rivers, for the maintenance of the road or of the 
navigation. Those duties, when applied to such purposes, are most 
properly imposed according to the bulk or weight of the goods. 
As they were originally local and provincial duties, applicable to 
local and provincial purposes, the administration of them was in most 
cases entrusted to the particular town, parish, or lordship, in which 
they were levied ; such communities being in some way or other sup- 
posed to be accountable for the application. The sovereign, who is 
altogether unaccountable, has in many countries assumed to himself 
the administration of those duties ; and though he has in most cases 
enhanced very much the duty, he has in many entirely neglected the 
application. If the turnpike tolls of Great Britain should ever become 
one of the resources of government, we may learn, by the example of 
many other nations, what would probably be the consequence. Such 
tolls are no doubt finally paid by the consumer; but the consumer is 
not taxed in proportion to his expense when he pays, not according to 
the value, but according to the bulk or weight of what he consumes. 
When such duties are imposed, not according to the bulk or weight, 
but according to the supposed value of the goods, they become pro- 
perly a sort of inland customs or excises, which obstruct very much the 
most important of all branches of commerce, the interior commerce 
of the country. 

In some small states duties similar to those passage duties are 
Imposed upon goods carried across the territory, either by land or by 
water, from one foreign country to another. These are in some 
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countries called transit duties. Some of the little Italian states which 
are situated upon the Po and the rivers which run into it, derive 
some revenue from duties of this kind, which are paid altogether by 
foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the only duties that one state can 
impose upon the subjects of another, without obstructing in any 
respect the industry or commerce of its own. The most important 
transit duty in the world is that levied by the King of Denmark upov 
all merchant ships which pass through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part of the duties of customs 
and excise, though they all fall indifferently upon every different species 
of revenue, and are paid finally, or without any retribution, by whoevei 
consumes the commodities upon which they are imposed, yet they do 
not always fall equally or proportionably upon the revenue of every 
individual. As every man’s humour regulates the degree of his con- 
sumption, every man contributes rather according to his humour than 
in proportion to his revenue; the profuse contribute more, the parsi- 
monious less, than their proper proportion. During the minority of a 
man of great fortune, he contributes commonly very little, by his con- 
sumption, towards the support of that state from whose protection he 
derives a great revenue. Those who live in another country contribute 
nothing by their consumption, towards the support of the government 
of that country in which is situated the source of their revenue. If 
in this latter country there should be no land-tax, nor any considerable 
duty upon the transference either of movable or of immovable pro- 
perty, as is the case of Ireland, such absentees may derive a great 
revenue from the protection of a government to the support of which 
they do not contribute a single shilling. This inequality is likely to be 
greatest in a country of which the government is in some respects 
subordinate and dependent upon that of some other. The people who 
possess the most extensive property in the dependent, will in this case 
generally choose to live in the governing country. Ireland is precisely 
in this situation, and we cannot therefore wonder that the proposal of 
a tax upon absentees should be so very popular in that country. It 
might, perhaps, be a little difficult to ascertain either what sort, or 
what degree of absence would subject a man to be taxed as an ab- 
sentee, or at what precise time the tax should either begin or end. If 
you except, however, this very peculiar situation, any inequality in the 
contribution of individuals, which can arise from such taxes, is much 
more than compensated by the very circumstance which occasions 
that inequality; the circumstance that every man’s contribution is 
altogether voluntary ; it being altogether in his power either to con- 
sume or not to consume the commodity taxed. Where such taxes, 
therefore, are properly assessed and upon proper commodities, they 
are paid with less grumbling than any other. When they are advanced 
by the merchant or manufacturer, the consumer, who finally pays 
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them, soon comes to confound them with the price of the commo- 
dities, and almost forgets that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfectly certain, or may be assessed so 
as to leave no doubt concerning either what ought to be paid or when 
it ought to be paid, concerning either the quantity or the time of pay- 
ment. Whatever uncertainty there may sometimes be, either in the 
duties of customs in Great Britain, or in other duties of the same kind 
in other countries, it cannot arise from the nature of those duties, but 
from the inaccurate or unskilful manner in which the law that imposes 
them is expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and always may be paid piece- 
meal, or in proportion as the contributors have occasion to purchase 
the goods upon which they are imposed. In the time and mode of 
payment they are, or may be, of all taxes the most convenient. Upon 
the whole, such taxes therefore are perhaps as agreeable to the three 
first of the four general maxims concerning taxation, as any other. 
They offend in every respect against the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring into the public treasury 
of the state, always take out or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than almost any other taxes. They seem to do this in all the 
four different ways in which it is possible to do it. 

First, the levying of such taxes, even when imposed in the most 
judicious manner, requires a great number of custom-house and excise 
officers, whose salaries and perquisites are a real tax upon the people, 
which brings nothing into the treasury of the state. This expense, 
however, it must be acknowledged, is more moderate in Great Britain 
than in most other countries. In the year which ended on the fifth of 
July, 177s, gross produce of the different duties, under the manage- 
ment of the commissioners of excise in England, amounted to 
5,507,308/. i 8 j. Sid, which was levied at an expense of little more 
than five and a half per cent. From this gross produce, however, 
there must be deducted what was paid away in bounties and draw- 
backs upon the exportation of exciseable goods, which will reduce the 
nett produce below five millions.* The levying of the salt duty, an 
excise duty, but under a different management, is much more expen- 
sive. The nett revenue of the customs does not amount to two mil- 
lions and a half, which is levied at an expense of more than ten per 
cent, in the salaries of officers, and other incidents. But the perquisites 
of custom-house officers are everywhere much greater than their 
salaries, at some ports more than double or triple those Scilaries. If 
the salaries of officers, and other incidents, therefore, amount to 
more than ten per cent, upon the nett revenue of the customs, the 
whole expense of levying that revenue may amount," in salaries and 

* The nett produce of that year, after deducting all expenses and allowances amounted to 
4.97Si^a/. W. 
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perquisites together, to more than twenty or thirty per cent. The 
officers of excise receive few or no perquisites ; and the administration 
of that branch of the revenue being of more recent establishment, is 
in general less corrupted than that of the customs, into which length 
of time has introduced and authorised many abuses. By charging 
upon malt the whole revenue which is at present levied by the different 
duties upon malt and liquors, a saving, it is supposed, of more 
than fifty thousand pounds might be made in the annud expense 
of the excise. By confining the duties of customs to a few sorts of 
goods, and by levying those duties according to the excise laws, a much 
greater saving might probably be made in the annual expense of the 
customs. 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion some obstruction or dis- 
couragement to certain branches of industry. As they always raise the 
price of the commodity taxed, they so far discourage its consumption, 
and consequently its production. If it is a commodity of home growth 
or manufacture, less labour comes to be employed in raising and pro- 
ducing it. If it is a foreign commodity of which the tax increases 
in this manner the price, the commodities of the same kind which 
are made at home may thereby, indeed, gain some advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of domestic industiy may thereby 
be turned toward preparing them. But though this rise of price in a 
foreign commodity may encourage domestic industry in one particular 
branch, it necessarily discourages that industry in almost every other. 
The dearer the Birmingham manufacturer buys his foreign wine, the 
cheaper he necessarily sells that part of his hardware with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price of which he buys it. 
That part of his hardware, therefore, becomes of less value to him, and 
he has less encouragement to work at it. The dearer the consumers in 
one country pay for the surplus produce of another, the cheaper they 
necessarily sell that part of their own surplus produce with which, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the pnee of which they buy it. That 
part of their own surplus produce becomes of less value to them, and 
they have less encouragement to increase its quantity. All taxes 
upon consumable commodities, therefore, tend to reduce the quantity 
of productive labour below what it otherwise would be, either in pre- 
paring the commodities taxed, if they are home commodities ; or in 
preparing those with which they arc purchased, if they are foreign 
commodities. Such taxes, too, always ^ter, more or less, the natural 
direction of national industry, and turn it into a channel always 
different from, and generally less advantageous than that in which it 
would have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by smuggling gives frequent 
occasion to forfeitures and other penalties, which entirely ruin the 
smuggler ; a person who, though no doubt highly blamable for viola- 
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ting the laws of his country, is frequently incapable of violating those 
of natural justice, and would have been, in every respect, an excellent 
citizen, had not the laws of his country made that a crime which nature 
never meant to be so. In those corrupted governments w'here there is at 
least a general suspicion of much unnecessary expense, and great mis- 
application of the public revenue, the laws which regard it are little 
respected. Not many people are scrupulous about smuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any easy and safe opportunity of doing 
so. To pretend to have any scruple about buying smuggled goods, 
though a manifest encouragement to the violation of the revenue laws, 
and to the perjury which almost always attends it, would in most coun- 
tries be regarded as one of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which 
instead of gaining credit with anybody, serve only to expose the person 
who affects to practise them, to the suspicion of being a greater knave 
than most of his neighbours. By this indulgence of the public, the 
smuggler is often encouraged to continue a trade which he is thus 
taught to consider as m some measure innocent ; and when the 
seventy of the revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, he is frequently 
disposed to defend with violence what he has been accustomed to 
regard as his just property. From being at first, perhaps, rather im- 
prudent than criminal, he at last too often becomes one of the hardiest 
and most determined violators of the laws of society. By the ruin of 
the smuggler, his capital, which had before been employed in maintain- 
ing productive labour, is absorbed either in the revenue of the state or 
of the revenue officer, and is employed in maintaining unproductive 
labour to the diminution of the general capital of the society, and of 
the useful industry which it might otherwise have maintained. 

Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least the dealers m the taxed 
commodities to the frequent visits and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expose them sometimes, no doubt, to some degree of 
oppression, and always to some trouble and vexation ; and though 
vexation, as has always been said, is not strictly speaking expense, it 
is certainly equivalent to the expense at which every man would be 
willing to redeem himself from it The laws of excise, though more 
effectual for the purpose for which they were instituted, are, in this 
respect, more vexatious thon those of the customs. When a merchant 
has imported goods subject to certain duties of customs, when he has 
paid those duties, and lodged the goods in his warehouse, he is not in 
most cases liable to any further trouble or vexation from the custom* 
house olficer. It is otherwise with goods subject to duties of excise. 
The dealers have no respite from the continual visits and examination 
of the excise officers. The duties of excise are, upon this account, 
more unpopular than those of the customs ; and so are the officers who 
levy them. Those officers it is pretended, though in general, perhaps, 
they do their duty fully as well as those of the customs ; yet, as that 
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duty obliges them to be frequently very troublesome to some of their 
neighbours, commonly contract a certain hardness of character which 
the others frequently have not. This observation, however, may very 
probably be the mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers, whose smug- 
gling is either prevented or detected by their diligence. 

The inconveniencies, however, which are, perhaps, in some degree 
inseparable from taxes upon consumable commodities, fall as light upon 
the people of Great Britain as upon those of any other country of 
which the government is nearly as expensive. Our state is not perfect, 
and might be mended j but it is as good or better than that of most of 
our neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion that duties upon consumable goods 
were taxes upon the profits of merchants, those duties have, in some 
countries, been repeated upon every successive sale of the goods. If 
the profits of the merchant importer or merchant manufacturer were 
taxed, equality seemed to require that those of all the middle buyers, 
who intervened between cither of them and the consumer, should like- 
wise be taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain seems to have been 
established upon this principle. It was at first a tax of ten per cent., 
afterwards of fourteen per cent., and is at present of only six per cent, 
upon the sale of every sort of property, whether movable or immov- 
able ; and it is repeated every time the property is sold.* The levying 
of this tax requires a great multitude of revenue-officers, sufficient to 
guard the transportation of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but from one shop to another. It subjects, not only the 
dealers in some sorts of goods, but those in all sorts, every farmer, every 
manufacturer, every merchant and shop-keeper, to the continual visits 
and examination of the tax-gatherers. Through the greater part of a 
country in which a tax of this kind is established, nothing can be pro- 
duced for distant sale. The produce of every part of the country must 
be proportioned to the consumption of the neighbourhood. It is to 
the Alcavala, accordingly, that Ustaritz imputes the ruin of the manu- 
factures of Spain. He might have imputed to it likewise the declen- 
sion of agriculture, it being imposed not only upon manufactures, but 
upon the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a similar tax of three per cent- 
upon the value of all contracts, and consequently upon that of all con- 
tracts of sale. It is both lighter than the Spanish tax, and the greater 
part of towns and parishes are allowed to pay a composition in heu of 
it. They levy this composition in what manner they please, generally 
in a way that gives no interruption to the interior commerce of the 
place. The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous as the 
Spanish one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, with a few exceptions of no 

• Memoires conctrnant le* Drwu, elc., tome i. p. 455. 
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great consequence, takes place in all the difTerent parts of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the interior commerce of the country, 
the inland and coasting trade, almost entirely free. The inland trade 
is almost perfectly free, and the greater part of goods may be carried 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or let-pass, without being subject to question, visit, or examination from 
the revenue officers. There are a few exceptions, but they are such as 
can give no interruption to any important branch of the inland com- 
merce of the country. Goods carried coastwise, indeed, require certifi- 
cates or coast-cockets. If you except coals, however, the rest are 
almost all duty free. This freedom of intenor commerce, the effect of 
the uniformity of the system of taxation, is perhaps one of the princi- 
pal causes of the prosperity of Great Britain ; every great country 
being necessarily the best and most extensive market for the greater 
part of the productions of its own industry. If the same freedom, in 
consequence of the same uniformity, could be extended to Ireland and 
the colonies, the grandeur of the state and the prosperity of every part 
of the empire, would probably be still greater than at present. 

In France, the different revenue laws which take place m the different 
provinces, require a multitude of revenue-officers to surround, not only 
the frontiers of the kingdom, but those of almost each particular pro- 
vince, in order either to prevent the importation of certain goods, or to 
subject it to the payment of certain duties, to the no small interruption 
of the interior commerce of the country. Some provinces are allowed 
to compound for the gabelle or salt-tax. Others are exempted from it 
altogether. Some provinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of 
tobacco, which the ferraers-general enjoy through the greater part of 
the kingdom. The aids, which correspond to the excise of England, 
are very different in different provinces. Some provinces are exempted 
from them, and pay a composition or equivalent. In those in which 
they take place and are in farm, there are many local duties which do 
not extend beyond a particular town or district. The Traites, which 
correspond to our customs, divide the kingdom into three great parts ; 
first, the provinces subject to the tariff of 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and under which are comprehended 
Picardy, Normandy, and the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom ; secondly, the provinces subject to the tariff of 1667, 
which are called the provinces reckoned foreign, and under which are 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier provinces ; and, thirdly, 
those provinces which are said to be treated as foreign, or which, 
because they are allowed a free commerce with foreign countries, are 
in their commerce with other provinces of France subjected to the 
same duties as other sovereign countries. These are Alsacq, the three 
bishoprics of Metz, Tool, and Verdun, and the three cities of 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles. Both in the provinces of the five 
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great farms (called so on account of an ancient division of the duties of 
customs into five great branches, each of which was originally the 
subject of a particular farm, though they are now all united into one), 
and in those which are said to be reckoned foreign, there are many 
local duties which do not extend beyond a particular town or district 
There are some such even in the provinces which are said to be treated 
as foreign, particularly in the city of Marseilles. It is unnecessary to 
observe how much, both the restraints upon the interior commerce of 
the country, and the number of the revenue officers must be multiplied, 
in order to guard the frontiers of those different provinces and districts, 
which are subject to such different systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints arising from this complicated 
system of revenue laws, the commerce of wine, after corn perhaps the 
most important production of France, is in the greater part of the 
provinces subject to particular restraints, arising from the favour which 
has been shown to the vineyards of particular provinces and districts, 
above those of others. The provinces most famous for their wines, it 
will be found, I believe, are those in which the trade in that article is 
subject to the fewest restraints of this kind. The extensive market 
which such provinces enjoy, encourages good management both in the 
cultivation of their vineyards, and in the subsequent preparation of 
their wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws are not peculiar to 
France. The little duchy of Milan is divided into six provinces, in 
each of which there is a different system of taxation with regard to 
several different sorts of consumable goods. The still smaller territo- 
ries of the Duke of Parma are divided into three or four, each of 
which has, in the same manner, a system of its own. Under such 
absurd management, nothing but the great fertility of the soil and 
happiness of the climate, could preserve such countries from soon re- 
lapsing into the lowest state of poverty and barbarism. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may either be levied by an 
administration of which the officers are appointed by government, and 
are immediately accountable to government, on which the revenue 
must in this case vary from year to year, according to the occasional 
variations in the produce of the tax ; or they may be let in farm for a 
rent certain, the farmer being allowed to appoint his own officers, who, 
though obliged to levy the tax in the manner directed by the law, are 
under his immediate inspection, and are immediately accountable to 
him. The best and most frugal way of levying a tax can never be by 
farm. Over and above what is necessary for paying the stipulated 
rent, the salaries of the officers, and the whole expense of administra- 
tion, the farmer must always draw from the produce of the tax a 
certain profit proportioned at least to the advance which he makes, to 
the risk which he runs, to the trouble which he is at, and to the know- 
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ledge and skill which it requires to manage so very complicated a 
concern. Government, by establishing an administration under their 
own immediate inspection, of the same kind with that which the 
farmer establishes, might at least save this profit, which is almost 
always exorbitant. To farm any considerable branch of the public 
revenue, requires either a great capital or a great credit ; circumstances 
which would alone restrain the competition for such an undertaking to 
a very small number of people. Of the few who have this capital or 
credit, a still smaller number have the necessary knowledge or ex- 
perience; another circumstance which restrains the competition still 
further. The very few, who are in condition to become competitors, 
find it more for their interest to combine together ; to become copart- 
ners instead of competitors, and when the farm is set up to auction, to 
offer no rent but what is much below the real value. In countries 
where the public revenues are in farm, the farmers are generally the 
most opulent people. Their wealth would alone excite the public in- 
dignation ; and the vanity which almost always accompanies such up- 
start fortunes, the foolish ostentation with which they commonly dis- 
play that wealth, excites that indignation still more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find the laws too severe, 
which punish any attempt to evade the payment of a tax. They have 
no bowels for the contributors, who are not their subjects, and whose 
universal bankruptcy, if it should happen the day after their farm is 
expired, would not much affect their interest. In the greatest exigen- 
cies of the state, when the anxiety of the sovereign for the exact 
payment of his revenue is necessarily the greatest, they seldom fail to 
complain that without laws more rigorous than those which actually 
exist, it will be impossible for them to pay even the usual rent In 
those moments of public distress their demands cannot be disputed. 
The revenue laws, therefore, become gradually more and more severe. 
The most sanguinary are always to be found in countries where the 
greater part of the public revenue is in farm. The mildest, in 
countries where it is levied under the immediate inspection of the 
sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels more compassion for his people 
than can ever be expected from the farmers of his revenue. He knows 
that the permanent grandeur of his family depends upon the prosperity 
of his people, and he will never knowingly ruin that prosperity for the 
sake of any momentary interest of his own. It is otherwise with the 
farmers of his revenue, whose grandeur may frequently be the effect of 
the ruin, and not of the prospenty of his people. 

A tax is sometimes not only farmed for a certain rent, but the 
farmer has, besides, the monopoly of the commodity taxed. In 
France, the duties upon tobacco and salt are levied ilkthis manner. 
In such cases the farmer, instead of one, levies two exorbitant profits 
upon the people ; the profit of the farmer, and the still more exorbitant 
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one of the monopolist. Tobacco being a luxury, every man is allowed 
to buy or not to buy as he chooses. But salt being a necessary, every 
man is obliged to buy of the farmer a certain quantity of it ; because, 
if he did not buy this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is presumed, 
buy it of some smuggler. The taxes upon both commodities are exor- 
bitant. The temptation to smuggle consequently is to many people 
irresistible, while at the same time the rigour of the law, and the 
vigilance of the farmer’s officers, render the yielding to that tempta- 
tion almost certainly ruinous. The smuggling of salt and tobacco 
sends every year several hundred people to the galleys, besides a very 
considerable number whom it sends to the gibbet. Those taxes levied 
in this manner yield a very considerable revenue to government. In 
1 767, the farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions five hundred 
and forty-one thousand two hundred and seventy-eight livres a year. 
That of salt, for thirty-six millions four hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand four hundred and four livres. The farm in both cases was to 
commence in 1768, and to last for six years. Those who consider the 
blood of the people as nothing in comparison with the reveriue of the 
prince, may perhaps approve of this method of levying taxes. Similar 
taxes and monopolies of salt and tobacco have been established in 
many other countries ; particularly in the Austrian and Prussian domi- 
nions, and in the greater part of the states of Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual revenue of the crown is 
derived from eight different sources ; the taille, the capitation, the two 
vingtiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the domaine, and the 
farm of tobacco. The five last are, in the greater part of the provinces, 
under farm. The three first are everywhere levied by an administra- 
tion under the immediate inspection and direction of government, and 
it is universally acknowledged that, in proportion to what they take 
out of the pockets of the people they bring more into the treasury of 
the prince than the other five, of which the administration is much 
more wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their present state, to admit of 
three very obvious reformations. First, by abolishing the taille and 
the capitation, and by increasing the number of vingtiemes, so as to 
produce an additional revenue equal to the amount of those other 
taxes, the revenue of the crown might be preserved ; the expense of 
collection might be much diminished; vexation of the inferior ranks of 
people, which the taille and capitation occasion, might be entirely 
prevented ; and the superior ranks might not be more burdened than 
the greater part of them are at present. The vingtieme, I have already 
observed, is a tax very nearly of the same kind with what is called the 
land-tax of (ftgland. The burden of the. taille, it is acknowledged, 
falls finally upon the proprietors of land ; and as the greater part of 
the capttation is assessed upon those who are subject to the taille at so 
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much a pound of that other tax, the final payment of the greater part 
of it must likewise fall upon the same order of people. Though the 
number of the vingtiemes therefore was increased, so as to produce 
an additional revenue equal to the amount of both those taxes, the 
superior ranks of people might not be more burdened than they are 
at present. Many individuals no doubt would, on account of the 
great inequalities with which the taille is commonly assessed upon the 
estates and tenants of different individuals. The interest and oppo- 
sition of such favoured subjects are the obstacles most likely to 
prevent this or any other reformation of the same kind. Secondly, by 
rendering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes upon tobacco, 
all the different customs and excises, uniform in all the different parts 
of the kingdom, those taxes might be levied at much less expense, and 
the interior commerce of the kingdom might be rendered as free as 
that of England. Thirdly, and lastly, by subjecting all those taxes to 
an administration under the immediate inspection and direction of 
government, the exorbitant profits of the farmers general might be 
added to the revenue of the state. The opposition arising from the 
private interest of individuals, is likely to be as effectual for preventing 
the two last as the first mentioned scheme of reformation. 

The French system of taxation seems, in every respect, inferior to 
the British. In Great Britain ten millions sterling are annually levied 
upon less than eight millions of people, w-ithout its being possible to 
say that any particular order is oppressed. From the collections of 
the Abbd Expilly, and the observations of the author of the Essay 
upon the Legislation and Commerce of Corn, it appears probable, 
that France, including the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains 
about twenty-three or twenty-four millions of people ; three times the 
number perhaps contained in Great Britain. The soil and climate of 
France are better than those of Great Britain. The country has been 
much longer in a state of improvement and cultivation, and is, upon 
that account, better stocked with all those things which it requires a 
long time to raise up and accumulate, such as great towns, and con- 
venient and well-built houses, both in town and country. With these 
advantages, it might be expected that in France a revenue of thirty 
millions might be levied for the support of the state, with as little 
inconveniency as a revenue of ten millions is in Great Britain. In 
1765 and 17^, the whole revenue paid into the treasury of France, 
according to the best, though, I acknowledge, very imperfect, accounts 
which I could get of it, usually run between 308 and 325 millions of 
livres ; that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions sterling ; not the 
half of what might have been expected, had the people contributed in 
the same proportion to tlreir numbers as the people of Great Britain. 
The people of France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are 
much more oppiessed by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 

46 * 
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France, however, is certainly the great empire in Europe which, after 
that of Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and the most indulgent 
government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necessaries of life have ruined, 
it is said, their principal manufacturers, and are likely to discourage 
gradually even their fisheries and their trade in ship building. The 
taxes upon the necessaries of life are considerable in Great Britain, 
and no manufacture has hitherto been ruined by them. The British 
taxes which bear hardest on manufactures are some duties upon the 
importation of raw materials, particularly upon that of raw silk. The 
revenue of the states general and of the different cities, however, is 
said to amount to more than five millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling; and as the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces cannot well be supposed to amount to more than a third 
part of those of Great Britain, they must, in proportion to their number, 
be much moie heavily taxed. 

After all the proper subjects of taxation have been exhausted, if the 
exigencies of the state still continue to require new taxes, they must be 
imposed upon improper ones. The taxes upon the necessaries of life, 
therefore, may be no impeachment of the wisdom of that republic, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its independency, has, in 
spite of its great frugality, been involved in such expensive wars as have 
obliged it to contract great debts. The singular countries of Holland 
and Zealand, besides, require a considerable expense even to preserve 
their existence, or to prevent their being swallowed up by the sea, 
which must have contributed to increase considerably the load of taxes 
in those two provinces. The republican form of government seems to 
be the principal support of the present grandeur of Holland. The 
owners of great capitals, the great mercantile families, have generally 
either some direct share, or some indirect influence, in the administra- 
tion of that government. For the sake of the respect and authority 
which they deiive from this situation, they are willing to live in a 
country where their capital, if they employ it themselves, will bring 
them less profit, and if they lend it to another, less interest ; and 
where the very moderate revenue which they can draw from it will 
purchase less of the necessaries and conveniences of life than in any 
other part of Eu'-epe. The residence of such wealthy people neces- 
sarily keeps alive, in spite of alt disadvantages, a certain degree of 
industry in the country. Any public calamity which should destroy 
the republican form of government, which should throw the whole 
administration into the hands of nobles and of soldiers, which would 
annihilate altogether the importance of those wealthy merchants, 
would soon render it disagreeable to them to live in a country where 
they were no longer likely to be much respected. They would remove 
both their residence and their capital to some other country, and the 
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industry and commerce of Holland would soon follow the capitals 
which supported them. 


Chap. \\\.— Of Public Debts. 

In that rude state of society which precedes the extension of commerce 
and the improvement of manufactures, when those expensive luxuries 
which commerce and manufactures can alone introduce, are altogether 
unknown, the person who possesses a large revenue, I have endea- 
voured to show in the third book of this inquiry, can spend or enjoy 
that revenue in no Other way than by maintaining nearly as many 
people as it can maintain. A large revenue may at all times be said 
to consist in the command of a large qnantity of the necessaries of 
life. In that lude state of things it is commonly paid in a large 
quantity of those necessaaies, in the materials of plain food and coarse 
clothing, in corn and cattle, in wool and raw hides When neither 
commerce nor manufactures furnish anything for which the owner 
can exchange the greater part of those materials which are over and 
above his own consumption, he can do nothing with the surplus but 
feed and clothe nearly as many people as it will feed and clothe. A 
hospitality in which there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there 
is no ostentation, occasion, in this situation of things, the principal 
expenses of the rich and the great. But these, I have likewise endea- 
voured to show in the same book, are expenses by which people are 
not very apt to ruin themselves. There is not, perhaps, any selfish 
pleasure so frivolous, of which the pursuit has not sometimes ruined 
even sensible men. A passion for cock-fighting has ruined many. 
But the instances, I believe, are not very numerous of people who 
have been ruined by a hospitality or liberality of this kind ; though 
the hospitality of luxury and the liberality of ostentation have ruined 
many. Among our feudal ancestors, the long time during which 
estates used to continue in the same family, sufficiently demonstrates 
the general disposition of people to live within their income. Though 
the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by the great land-bolders, 
may not, to us in the present times, seem consistent with that order 
which we are apt to consider as inseparably connected with good 
economy, yet we must certainly allow them to have been at least so 
far frugal as not commonly to have spent their whole income. A part 
of their wool and raw hides they had generally an opportunity of selling 
for money. Some part of this money, perhaps, they spent in purchas- 
ing the few objects of vdnity and luxury, with which the circumstances 
of the times could furnish them; but some part of it they seem com- 
monly to have hoarded. They could not well indeed do anything else 
but hoard whatever money they saved. To trade was disgraceful to 
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a gentleman, and to lend money at interest, which at that time was 
considered as usury and prohibited by law, would have been still more 
so. In those times of violence and disorder, besides, it was convenient 
to have a hoard of money at hand, that in case they should be driven 
from their own home, they might have something of known value 
to carry with them to some place of safety. The same violence which 
made it convenient to hoard, made it equally convenient to conceal the 
hoard. The frequency of treasure-trove, or of treasure found of which 
no owner was known, sufficiently demonstrates the frequency in those 
times both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. Treasure-trove 
was then considered as an important branch of the revenue of the 
sovereign. All the treasure-trove of the kingdom would scarce perhaps 
in the present times make an important branch of the revenue of a 
private gentleman of a good estate. 

The same disposition to save and to hoard prevailed in the sovereign, 
as well as in the subjects. Among nations to whom commerce and 
manufactures are little known, the sovereign, it has already been ob- 
served in the fourth book, is in a situation which naturally disposes 
him to the parsimony requisite for accumulation. In that situation 
the expense even of a sovereign cannot be directed by that vanity 
which delights in the gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but few of the trinkets in which that finery consists. 
Standing armies are not then necessary, so that the expense even of a 
sovereign, like that of any other great lord, can be employed in scarce 
anything but bounty to his tenants, and hospitably to his retainers. 
But bounty and hospitality very seldom lead to extravagance ; though 
vanity almost always does. All the ancient sovereigns of Europe 
accordingly, it has already been observed, had treasures. Every Tartar 
chief in the present times is said to have one 

In a commercial country abounding with every sort of expensive 
luxury, the sovereign, in the same manner as almost all the great pro- 
prietors in his dominions, naturally spends a great part of his revenue 
in purchasing those luxuries. His own and the neighbouring countries 
supply him abundantly with all the costly trinkets which compose the 
splendid but insignificant pageantry of a court. For the sake of an 
inferior pageantry of the same kind, his nobles dismiss their retainers, 
make their tenants independent, and become gradually themselves as 
insignificant as the greater part of the wealthy burghers in his domi- 
nions. The same frivolous passions which influence their conduct, 
influence his. How can it be supposed that he should be the only rich 
man in his dominions who is insensible to pleasures of this kind ? If 
he does not, what he is very likely to do, spend upon those pleasures 
so great a part of his revenue as to debilitate very much the defensive 
power of the state, it cannot well be expected that he should not spend 
upon them all that part of it which is over and above what is necessary 
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for supporting that defensive power. His ordinary expense becomes 
equal to his ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not frequently 
exceed it. The amassing of treasure can no longer be expected, and 
when extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary expenses, he must 
necessarily call upon his subjects for an extraordinary aid. The pre- 
sent and the late king of Prussia are the only great princes of Europe, 
who, since the death of Henry IV. of France in 1610, are supposed to 
have amassed any considerable treasure. The parsimony which leads 
to accumulation has become almost as rare in republican as in 
monarchical governments. The Italian republics, the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, are all in debt. The canton of Berne is 
the single republic in Europe which has amassed any considerable 
treasure. The other Swiss republics have not. The taste for some 
sort of pageantry, for splendid buildings, at least, and other public 
ornaments, frequently prevails as much in the apparently sober senate- 
house of a little republic, as in the dissipated court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony in time of peace, imposes the necessity of 
contracting debt in time of war. When war comes, there is no money 
in the treasury but what is necessary for carrying on the ordinary 
expense of the peace establishment. In war an establishment of three 
or four times that expense becomes necessary for the defence of the 
state, and consequently a revenue three or four times greater than the 
peace revenue. Supposing that the sovereign should have, what he 
scarce ever has, the immediate means of augmenting his revenue in 
proportion to the augmentation of his expense, yet still the produce of 
the taxes, from which this increase of revenue must be drawn, will not 
begin to come into the treasury till perhaps ten or twelve months after 
they are imposed. But the moment in which war begins, or rather the 
moment in which it appears likely to begin, the army must be aug- 
mented, the fleet must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be put 
into a posture of defence; that army, that fleet, those garrisoned towns 
must be furnished with arms, ammunition, and provisions. An imme- 
diate and great expense must be incurred in that moment of immediate 
danger, which will not wait for the gradual and slow returns of the new 
taxes. In this exigency government can have no other resource but in 
borrowing. 

The same commercial state of society which, by the operation of 
moral causes, brings government in this manner into the necessity of 
borrowing, produces in the subjects both an ability and an inclination 
to lend. If it commonly brings along with it the necessity of borrow- 
ing, it likewise brings with it the facility of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and manufacturers, necessarily 
abounds with a set of people through whose hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all those who either lend them money, or 
trust them with goods, pass as frequently, or more frequently, than the 
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revenue of a private man, who, without trade or business, lives upon 
his income, passes through his hands. The revenue of such a man 
can regularly pass through his hands only once in a year. But the 
whole amount of the capital and credit of a merchant, who deals in a 
trade of which the returns are very quick, may sometimes pass through 
his hands two, three, or four times in a year. A country abounding 
with merchants and manufacturers, therefore, necessarily abounds 
with a set of people who have it at all times in their power to advance, 
if they choose to do so, a very large sum of money to government. 
Hence the ability in the subjects of a commercial state to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom flourish long in any state 
which does not enjoy a regular administration of justice, m which the 
people do not feel themselves secure in the possession of their property, 
in which the faith of contracts is not supported by law, and in which 
the authority of the state is not supposed to be regularly employed in 
enforcing the payment of debts from all those who are able to pay. 
Commerce and manufactures, in short, can seldom flourish in any 
state in which there is not a certain degree of confidence in the justice 
of government. The same confidence which disposes great merchants 
and manufacturers, upon ordinary occasions, to trust their property to 
the protection of a particular government ; disposes them, upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, to trust that government with the use of their 
property. By lending money to government, they do not even for a 
moment diminish their ability to carry on their trade and manufactures. 
On the contrary, they commonly augment it. The necessities of the 
state render government upon most occasions willing to borrow upon 
terms extremely advantageous to the lender. The security which it 
grants to the original creditor, is made transferable to any other 
creditor, and, from the universal confidence in the justice of the state, 
generally sells in the market for more than was originally paid for it. 
The merchant or monied man makes money by lending money to 
government, and instead of diminishing, increases his trading capital. 
He generally considers it as a favour, therefore, when the administra- 
tion admits him to a share in the first subscription for a new loan. 
Hence the inclination or willingness in the subjects of a commercial 
state to lend. 

The government of such a state is very apt to repose itself upon this 
ability and willingness of its subjects to lend it their money on extra- 
ordinary occasions. It foresees the facility of borrowing, and therefore 
dispenses itself from the duty of saving. 

In a rude state of society there are no great mercantile or manu- 
facturing capitals. The individuals who hoard whatever money they 
can save, and who conceal their hoard, do so from a distrust of the 
justice of government, from a fear that if it was known they had a 
hoard, and where that hoard was to be found, they would nuickly be 
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plundered. In such a state of things few people would be able, and 
nobody would be willing, to lend their money to government on extra- 
ordinary exigencies. The sovereign feels that he must provide foi 
such exigencies by saving, because he foresees the absolute impossi- 
bility of borrowing. This foresight increases still further his natural 
disposition to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which at present oppress, and 
will in the long-run probably ruin, all the great nations of Europe, has 
been pretty uniform. Nations, like private men, have generally begun 
to borrow upon what may be called personal credit, without assigning 
or mortgaging any particular fund for the payment of the debt; and 
when this resource has failed them, they have gone on to borrow upon 
assignments or mortgages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great Britain, is contracted in 
the former of those two ways. It consists partly in a debt which bears, 
or is supposed to bear, no interest, and which resembles the debts that 
a private man contracts upon account; and partly in a debt which 
bears interest, and which resembles what a private man contracts upon 
his bill or promissory note. The debts which are due either for extra- 
ordinary services, or for services either not provided for, or not paid at 
the time when they are performed; part of the extraordinaries of the 
army, navy, and ordnance, the arrears of subsidies to foreign princes* 
those of seamen’s wages, etc., usually constitute a debt of the first 
kind. Navy and exchequer bills, which are issued sometimes in 
payment of a part of such debts and sometimes for other purposes, 
constitute a debt of the second kind; exchequer bills bearing interest 
from the day on which they are issued, and navy bills six months after 
they are issued. The bank of England, either by voluntary discounting 
those bills at their current value, or by agreeing with government for 
certain considerations to circulate exchequer bills, that is, to receive 
them at par, paying the interest which happens to be due upon them, 
keeps up their value and facilitates their circulation, and thereby fre- 
quently enables government to contract a very large debt of this kind. 
In France, where there is no bank, the state bills (billets d’dtat®) have 
sometimes sold at sixty and seventy per cent, discount. During the 
the great recoinage in King William's time, when the bank of England 
thought proper to put a stop to its usual transactions, exchequer bills 
and tallies are said to have sold from twenty-five to sixty per cent, 
discount; owing partly, no doubt, to the supposed instability of the 
new government established by the revolution, but partly too to the 
want of the support of the bank of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes necessary, in order to 
raise money, to assign or mortgage some particular branch of the public 
revenue for the payment of the debt, government has upon different 
* Se« Examen des Reflexions politiques sur les Finances. 
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occasions done this in two different ways. Sometimes it has made 
this assignment or mortgage for a short period of time only, a year, or 
a few years, for example; and sometimes for perpetuity. In the one 
case, the fund was supposed sufficient to pay, within the limited time, 
both principal and interest of the money borrowed. In the other, it 
was supposed sufficient to pay the interest only, or a perpetual annuity 
equivalent to the interest, government being at liberty to redeem at 
any time this annuity, upon paying back the principal sum borrowed. 
When money was raised in the one way, it was said to be raised by 
anticipation ; when in the other, by perpetual funding, or, more shortly, 
by funding. 

In Great Britain the annual land and malt taxes are regularly anti- 
cipated every year, by virtue of a borrowing clause constantly inserted 
into the acts which impose them. The bank of England generally 
advances at an interest, which since the revolution has varied from 
eight to three per cent, the sums for which those taxes are granted, 
and receives payment as their^ptpduce grad ually come s..ia If there 
'l^a'delficiency, which therValways is,'It is 'provided^ for in the supplies 
of the ensuing year. The only considerable branch of the public re- 
venue which yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly spent before it 
comes in. Like an improvident spendthrift, whose pressing occasions 
will not allow him to wait for the regular payment of his revenue, the 
state is in the constant practice of borrowing of its own factors and 
agents, and of paying interest for the use of its own money. 

In the reign of King William, and during a great part of that of 
Queen Anne, before we had become so familiar as we are now with the 
practice of perpetual funding, the greater part of the new taxes were 
imposed but for a short period of time (for four, five, six, or seven years 
only), and a great part of the grants of every year consisted in loans 
upon anticipations of the produce of those taxes. The produce being 
frequently insufficient for paying within the limited term the pnncip^ 
and interest of the money borrowed, deficiencies arose, to make good 
which it became necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III., c. 20, the deficiencies of several 
taxes were charged upon what was then called the first general mort- 
gage or fund, consisting of a prolongation to the first of August, 1 706, 
of several different taxes, which would have expired within a shorter 
term, and of which the produce was accumulated into one general 
fund. The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged term amounted to 
5,160,459/. 14J. 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, were still further prolonged 
for the like purposes till the first of August, 1710, and were cadled the 
second general mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged upon it 
amounted to 2,055,999/. yj, 

In 1707, those duties were still further prolonged, as a fund for new 
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loans, to the first of August, 1712, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was 983,254/. 1 1 j. gid. 

In 1708, those duties were all (except the old subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage, of which one moiety only was made a part of this fund, and 
a duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which had been taken off 
by the articles of union) still further continued, as a fund for new loans, 
to the first of August, 1714, and were called the fourth general mort- 
gage or fund. The sum borrowed upon it was 925,176/. 9J. 2id. 

In 1 709, those duties were all (except the old subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage, which was now left out of this fund altogether) still further 
continued for the same purpose to the first of August, 1716, and were 
called the fifth general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon it 
was 922,029/. 6j. od. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged to the first of August, 
1720, and were called the sixth general mortgage or fund. The sum 
borrowed upon it was 1,296,552/. gs. i 

In lytr, the same duties (which at this time were thus subject to 
four different anticipations), together with several others, were con- 
tinued for ever, and made a fund for paying the interest of the capital 
of the South Sea Company, which had that year advanced to govern- 
ment, for paying debts and making good deficiencies, the sum of 
9i 1771967/. ISJ. 4</. ; the greatest loan which at that time had ever 
been made. 

Before this period, the principal, so far as I have been able to observe, 
the only, taxes which in order to pay the interest of a debt had been 
imposed for perpetuity, were those for paying the interest of the money 
which had been advanced to government by the Bank and East India 
Company, and of what it was expected would be advanced, but which 
was never advanced, by a projected land bank. The bank fund at this 
time amounted to 3,375,027/. 17s. io\d. for which was paid an annuity 
or interest of 206,501/. I3r. ^d. The East India fund amounted to 
3,200,000/. for which was paid an annuity or interest of 160,000/. ; the 
bank fund being at six per cent., and the East India fund at five per 
cent, interest. 

In 1715, by the first of George I., c. 12, the different taxes which had 
been mortgaged for paying the bank annuity, together with several 
others which by this act were likewise rendered perpetual, were accu- 
mulated into one common fund called The Aggregate Fund, which was 
charged, not only with the payments of the bank annuity, but with 
several other annuities and burdens of different kinds. This fund was 
afterwards augmented by the third of George I., c. 8, and by the fifth 
of George I., c. 3, and the different duties which were then added to it 
were likewise rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George I., c. 7, several other taxes were 
rendered perpetual, and accumulated into another common fund, called 
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The General Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, amounting in 
the whole to 724,849/. 6 j . lo^d. 

In consequence of those different acts, the greater part of the taxes 
which before had been anticipated only for a short term of years, were 
rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the capital, but the interest 
only, of the money which had been borrowed upon them by different 
successive anticipations. 

Had money never been raised but by anticipation, the course of a 
few years would have liberated the public revenue, without any other 
attention of government besides that of not overloading the fund by 
charging it with more debt than it could pay within the limited term, 
and of not anticipating a second time before the expiration of the first 
anticipation. But the greater part of European governments have 
been incapable of those attentions. They have frequently overloaded 
the fund even upon the first anticipation ; and when this happened not 
to be the case, they have generally taken care to overload it, by antici- 
pating a second and a third time before the expiration of the first 
anticipation. The fund becoming in this manner altogether insufficient 
for paying both principal and interest of the money borrowed upon it, 
it became necessary to charge it with the interest only, or a perpetual 
annuity equal to the interest, and such unprovident anticipations neces- 
sarily gave birth to the more ruinous practice of perpetual funding. 
But though this practice necessarily puts off the liberation of the public 
revenue from a fixed period to one so indefinite that it is not very likely 
ever to arrive; yet as a greater sum can in all cases be raised by this 
new practice than by the old one of anticipations, the former, when 
men have once become familiar with it, has in the great exigencies of 
the state been universally preferred to the latter. To relieve the present 
exigency is always the object which principally interests those imme- 
diately concerned in the administration of public affairs. The future 
liberation of the public revenue, they leave to the care of posterity. 

Durii^ the reign of Queen Anne, the market rate of interest had 
fallen from six to five per cent, and in the twelfth year of her reign 
five per cent, was declared to be the highest rate which could lawfully 
be taken for money borrowed upon private security. Soon after the 
greater part of the temporary taxes of Great Britain had been rendered 
perpetual, and distributed into the Aggregate, South Sea, and General 
Funds, the creditors of the public, like those of private persons, were 
induced to accept of five per cent for the interest of their money, which 
occasioned a saving of one per cent upon the capital of the greater 
part of the debts which had been thus funded for perpetuity, or of one- 
sixth of the greater part of the annuities which were paid out of the 
three great funds above mentioned. This saving left a considerable 
surplus in the produce of the different taxes which had been accumu- 
lated into those funds, over and above what was necessary for paying 
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the annuities which were now chained upon them, and laid the founda- 
tion of what has since been called the Sinking Fund. In 1717, it 
amounted to 323,434/. js. 7\d. In 1727, the interest of the greater 
part of the public debts was still further reduced to four per cent. ; and 
in 1753 3nd 1757, to three and a half and three per cent; which 
reductions still further augmented the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund, though instituted for the payment of old, facilitates 
very much the contracting of new debts. It is a subsidiary fund alwa> s 
at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful fund, upon which 
money is proposed to be raised in any exigency of the state. Whether 
the sinking fund of Great Britain has been more frequently applied to 
the one or to the other of those two purposes, will sufficiently appear 
by-and-by. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, by anticipations and by 
perpetual funding, there are two other methods, which hold a sort of 
middle place between them. These arc, that of borrowing upon 
annuities for terms of years, and that of borrowing upon annuities for 
lives. 

During the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, large sums 
were frequently borrowed upon annuities for terms of years, which 
were sometimes longer and sometimes shorter. In 1693, an act was 
passed for borrowing one million upon an annuity of fourteen per 
cent., or of 140,000/. a year, for sixteen years. In 1691, an act was 
passed for borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, upon terms 
which in the present times would appear very advantageous. But 
the subscription was not filled up. In the following year the deficiency 
was made good by borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen per 
cent., or at a little more than seven years’ purchase. In 1695, the 
persons who had purchased those annuities were allowed to exchange 
them for others of ninety-six years, upon paying into the exchequer 
sixty-three pounds in the hundred; that is the difference between 
fourteen per cent, for life, and fourteen per cent, for ninety-six years, 
was sold for fifty-three pounds, or for four and x half years’ pur- 
chase. Such was the supposed instability of government, that even 
these terms procured few purchasers. In the reign 01 Queen Anne, 
money was upon different occasions borrowed both upon annuities 
for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty-two, of eighty-nine, of 
ninety-eight, and of ninety-nine years. In 1719, the proprietors of the 
annuities for thirty-two years were induced to accept in lieu of them 
South Sea stock to the amount of eleven and a half years purchase of 
the annuities, together with an additional quantity of stock equal to 
the arrears which happened then to be due upon them. In 1720, the 
greater part of the other annuities for terms of years both long and 
short were subscribed into the same fund. The long annuities at that 
time amounted to 666,821/. 8j, 34</. a year. On the 5th of January, 
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1775. the remainder of them, or what was not subscribed at that time, 
amounted only to 136,453/. 12s. %d. 

During the two wars which begun in 1739 and in 1755, little money 
was borrowed either upon annuities for terms of years, or upon those 
for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight or ninety-nine years, however, 
is Worth nearly as much money as a perpetuity, and should, therefore, 
one might think be a sum for borrowing nearly as much. But those 
who, in order to make family settlements, and to provide for remote 
futurity, buy into the public stocks, would not care to purchase into one 
of which the value was continually diminishing; and such people 
make a very considerable proportion both of the proprietors and pur- 
chasers of stock. An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, 
though its intrinsic value may be very nearly the same with that of 
a perpetual annuity, will not find nearly the same number of pur- 
chasers. The subscribers to a new loan, who mean generally to sell 
their subscription as soon as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual annuity 
redeemable by parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long term 
of years of only equal amount. The value of the former may be sup- 
posed always the same, or very nearly the same ; and it makes, there- 
fore, a more convenient transferable stock than the latter. 

During the two last mentioned wars, annuities, either for terms of 
years or for lives, were seldom granted but as premiums to the sub- 
scribers to a new loan, over and above the redeemable annuity or 
interest upon the credit of which the loan was supposed to be made. 
They were granted, not as the proper fund upon which the money was 
borrowed, but as an additional encouragement to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted in two different 
ways ; either upon separate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in French 
are called Tontines, from the name of their inventor. When annuities 
are granted upon separate lives, the death of every individual annuitant 
disburthens the public revenue so far as it was affected by his annuity. 
When annuities are granted upon tontines, the liberation of the public 
revenue does not commence till the death of all the annuitants com- 
prehended in one lot, which may sometimes consist of twenty or thirty 
persons, of whom the survivors succeed to the annuities of all those 
who die before them ; the last survivor succeeding to the annuities of 
the whole lot. Upon the same revenue more money can always be 
raised by tontines than by annuities for separate lives. An annuity, 
with a right survivorship, is really worth more than an equal annuity 
for a separate life, and from the confidence which every man naturally 
has in his own good fortune, the principle upon which is founded the 
success of all lotteries, such an annuity generally sells for something 
more than it is worth. In countries where it is usual for government 
to raise money by granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for separate lives. The expedient 
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which will raise most money, is almost always preferred to that which 
is likely to bring about in the speediest manner the liberation of the 
public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the public debts consists in 
annuities for lives than in England. According to a memoir presented 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king in 1764, the whole public 
debt of France is estimated at twenty-four hundred millions of livres ; 
of which the capital for which annuities for lives has been granted, is 
supposed to amount to three hundred millions, the eighth part of the 
whole public debt. The annuities themselves are computed to amount 
to thirty millions a year, the fourth part of one hundred and twenty 
millions, the supposed interest of that whole debt. These estimations. 

I know very well, are not exact, but having been presented by so very 
respectable a body as approximations to the truth, they may, I appre- 
hend, be considered as such. It is not the different degrees of anxiety 
in the two governments of France and England for the liberation of 
the public revenue, which occasions this difference in their respective 
modes of borrowing. It arises altogether from the different views and 
interests of the lenders. 

In England, the seat of government being in the greatest mercantile 
city in the world, the merchants are generally the people who advance 
money to government. But advancing it they do not mean to diminish, 
but, on the contrary, to increase their mercantile capitals ; and unless 
they expected to sell with some profit their share in the subscription 
for a new loan, they never would subscribe. But if by advancing 
their money they were to purchase, instead of perpetual annuities, 
annuities for lives only, whether their own or those of other people, 
they would not always be so likely to sell them with a profit. Annui- 
ties upon their own lives they would always sell with loss ; because no 
man would give for an annuity upon the life of another, whose age and 
state of health are nearly the same with his own, the same pi ice which 
he would give for one upon his own. An annuity upon the life of a 
third person, indeed, is no doubt of equal value to the buyer and the 
seller; but its real value begins to diminish from the moment it is 
granted, and continues to do so more and more as long as it subsists. 
It can never, therefore, make so convenient a transferable stock as a 
perpetual annuity, of which the real value may be supposed always the 
same, or very nearly the same. 

In France, the seat of government not being in a great mercantile 
city, merchants do not make so great a proportion of the people who 
advance money to government. The people concerned in the finances, 
the farmers general, the receivers of the taxes which are not in farm, 
the court bankers, etc, make the greater part of those who advance 
their money in all public exigencies. Such people are commonly men 
of mean birth, but of great wealth, and frequently of great pride. 
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They are too proud to marry their equals, and women of quality disdain 
to marry them. They frequently resolve therefore to live bachelors, 
and having neither any families of their own, nor much regard for 
those of their relations, whom they are not always very fond of 
acknowledging, they desire only to live in splendour during their own 
time, and are not unwilling that their fortune should end with them- 
selves. The number of rich people besides, who are either averse to 
marry, or whose condition of life renders it either improper or incon- 
venient for them to do so, is much greater in France than in England. 
To such people, who have little or no care for posterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital for a revenue, 
which is to last just as long, and no longer than they wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense of the greater part of modern governments in 
time of peace being equal or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, 
when war comes, they are both unwilling and unable to increase their 
revenue in proportion to the increase of their expense. They are un- 
willing, for fear of offending the people, who by so great and so sudden 
an Increase of taxes, would soon be disgusted with the war; and they 
are unable, from not well knowing what taxes would be sufficient to 
produce the revenue wanted. The facility of borrowing delivers them 
from the embarrassment which this fear and inability would otherwise 
occasion. By means of borrowing they are enabled, with a very 
moderate increase of taxes, to raise, from year to year, money sufficient 
for carrying on the war, and by the practise of perpetual funding, they 
are enabled, with the smallest possible increase of taxes, to raise 
an nually the largest possible sum of money. In great empires, the 
pSopl^ho live in the capital, and in the provinces remote from the 
scene of action, feel, many of them, scarce any inconveniency from 
the war, but enjoy at their ease, the amusement of reading in the 
newspapers the exploits of their own fleets and armies. To them this 
amusement compensates the small difference between the taxes which 
they pay on account of the war, and those which they had been 
accustomed to pay in time of peace. They are commonly dissatisfied 
with the return of peace, which puts an end to their amusement, and 
to a thousand visionary hopes of conquest and national glor y, from a 
longer c.^ntinuance of the war, " 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom relieves them from the greater 
part of the taxes imposed dunng the war. These are mortgaged for 
the interest of the debt contracted in order to carry it on. If, over 
and above paying the interest of this debt, and defraying the ordinary 
expense of government, the old revenue, together with the new taxes, 
produce some surplus revenue, it may perhaps be converted into a 
sinking fund for paying off the debt. But, in the first place, this 
sinking fund, even supposing it should be applied to no other purpose, 
is generally altogether inadequate for paying, in the course of any 
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period during which it can reasonably be expected that peace should 
continue, the whole debt contracted during the war ; and, in the second 
place, this fund is alntost always applied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole purpose of paying the in- 
terest of the money borrowed upon them. If they produce more, it is 
generally something which was neither intended nor expected, and is 
therefore seldom very considerable. Sinking funds have generally 
arisen, not so much from any surplus of the taxes which was over and 
above what was necessary for paying the interest or annuity originally 
charged upon them, as from a subsequent reduction of that interest. 
That of Holland, in 1655, and that of the Ecclesiastical State, in 1685, 
were both formed in this manner. Hence the usual insufhciency of 
such funds. 

During the most profound peace, various events occur which require 
an extraordinary expense, and government finds it always more con- 
venient to defray this expense by misapplying the sinking fund than 
by imposing a new tax. Every new tax is immediately felt more or 
less by the people. It occasions always some murmur, and meetn with 
some opposition. The more taxes may have been multiplied» the 
higher they have been raised upon every different subject of taxation ; 
the more loudly the people complain of every new tax, the more 
difficult it becomes too, either to find out new subjects of taxation, or 
to raise much higher the taxes already imposed upon the old. A 
momentary suspension of the payment of debt is not immediately 
felt by the people, and occasions neither murmur nor complaint To 
borrow of the sinking fond is always an obvious and easy expedient 
for getting out of the present difficulty. The more the public debts 
may have been accumulated, the more necessary it may have become 
to study to reduce them, the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may 
be to misapply any part of the sinking fund; the less likely is the 
public debt to be reduced to any considerable degree, the more likely, 
the more certainly is the sinking fund to be misapplied towards defray- 
ing all the extraordinary expenses which occur in time of peace. 
When a nation is already overburdened with taxes, nothing but the 
necessities of a new war, nothing but either the animosity of national 
vengeance, or the anxiety for national security, can induce the people 
to submit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. Hence the usual 
misapplication of the sinking fund. 

In Great Britain, from the time that we had first recourse to the 
ruinous expedient of perpetual funding, the reduction of the public 
debt in time of peace has never borne any proportion to its accumu- 
lation in time of war. It was in the wai> which began in 1688, and 
was concluded by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, that the foundation 
of the present enormous debt of Great Britain was first laid. 

On the 31st of December 1697, the public debts of Great Britain, 
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funded and unfunded, amounted to 21,515,742/. 13J. 8|</. A great part 
of those debts had been contracted upon short anticipations, and 
some part upon annuities for lives ; so that before the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1701, in less than four years, there had partly been paid of, and 
partly reverted to the public, the sum of 5,121,041/. 12s. o\d. ; a 
greater reduction of the public debt than has ever since been brought 
about in so short a period of time. The remaining debt, therefore, 
amounted only to 16,394,701/. ij. -/{d. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which was concluded by the 
treaty of Utrecht, the public debts were still more accumulated. On 
the 31st of December, 1714, they amounted to 53,681,076/. gs. 6-^id. 
The subscription into the South Sea fund of the short and long an- 
nuities increased the capital of the public debts, so that on the 31st of 
December, 1722, it amounted to 55,282,978/3 u. 3;^/. The reduction of 
the debt began in 1723, and went on so slowly, that on the 31st of 
December, 1739, during seventeen years of profound peace, the whole 
sum paid off was no more than 8,328,354/. 17J. tii*,rf'. the capital of the 
public debt at that time amounting to 46.954,623/. 3^. 4 t’j</. 

The Spanish war which began in 1739, and the French war which 
soon followed it, occasioned a further increase of the debt, which 
on the 31st of December, 1748, after the war had been concluded by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted to 78,293,313/. u. io|^. The 
most profound peace of seventeen years continuance had taken no 
more than 8,328,354/. 17s. ii^Sd from it. A war of less than nine years 
continuance added 31,338,689/. i8j. 6J</. to it.* 

During the administration of Mr. Pelham, the interest of the public 
debt was reduced, or at least measures were taken for reducing it, from 
four to three per cent. ; the sinking fund was increased, and some part 
of the public debt was paid off. In 1755, before the breaking out of 
the late war, the funded debt of Great Britain amounted to 72,289,673/ 
On the 5th of January, 1763, at the conclusion of the peace, the funded 
debt amounted to 122,603,336/ 8 j. 2id The unfunded debt has been 
stated at 13,927,589/ 2s. 2d. But the expense occasioned by the war 
did not end with the conclusion of the peace ; so that though, on the 
5th of January, 1764, the funded debt was Increased (partly by a new 
loan, and partly by funding a part of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789/ 
loj. lid. there still remained (according to the very well informed 
author of the Considerations on the Trade and Finances of Great 
Britain) an unfunded debt which was brought to account in that and 
the following year, of 9,975,017/ r2i. Hfd In 1764, therefore, the 
public debt of Great Britain, funded and unfunded together, amounted, 
according to this author, to *39,516,807/ 2J. 4d The annuities for 
lives too, which had been granted as premiums to the subscribers to 
the new loans in 1757, estimated at fourteen years purchase, were 
* See June! FostlethWSiW's Hiitoiy of the Public Revenue. 
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valued at 472,500/. ; and the annuities for long terms of years, granted 
as premiums likewise, in 1761 and 1762, estimated at 27^ years pur- 
chase, were valued at 6,826,875/. During a peace of about seven years 
continuance, the prudent and truly patriot administration of Mr. 
Pelham was not able to pay off an old debt of six millions. During a 
war of nearly the same continuance, a new debt of more than seventy- 
five millions was contracted. 

On the 5th of January, 1775, the funded debt of Great Britain 
amounted to 124,996,086/. u. (>\d. The unfunded, exclusive of a large 
civil list debt, to 4,150,236/. 3r. itld. Both together to 129,146,322/ 
Ss. 6 d. According to this account, the whole debt paid off during 
eleven years profound peace amounted only to io,4r5,474/. i6j. <)ld. 
Even this small reduction of debt, however, has not been all made 
from the savings out of the ordinary revenue of the state. Several 
extraneous sums, altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, have 
contributed towards it. Amongst these we may reckon an additional 
shilling in the pound land tax for three years ; the two millions received 
from the East India Company, as indemnification for their territorial 
acquisitions ; and the one hundred and ten thousand pounds received 
from the Bank for the renewal of their charter. To these must be 
added several other sums, which, as they arose out of the late war, 
ought perhaps to be considered as deductions from the expenses of it. 
The principal are— 


The produce of French prizes , . . ;^69o,449 i8 9 
Composition for French prisoners . . 670,000 o o 

What has been received from the sale of the > 

ceded islands J 95, 500 o o 


Total . . ;^i, 4S5,949 18 9 


If we add to this sum the balance of the Earl of Chatham’s and Mr. 
Calcraft’s accounts and other army savings of the same kind, together 
with what has been received from the Bank, the East India Company, 
and the additional shilling in the pound land-tax, the whole must be a 
good deal more than five millions. The debt, therefore, which since 
the peace has been paid out of the savings from the ordinary revenue 
of the state, has not, one year with another, amounted to half a million 
a year. '|’he sinking fund has, no doubt, been considerably augmented 
since the peace, by the debt which has been paid off, by the reduction of 
the redeemable four per cents, to three per cents., and by the annuities for 
lives which have fallen in ; and, If peace were tocontinue, a million perhaps, 
might now be annually spared out of it towards the discharge of the debt 
Another million, accordingly, was paid in the course of last year ; but, 
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at the same time, a large civil list debt was left unpaid, and we are now 
involved in a new war, which, in its progress, may prove as expensive 
as any of our former wars.* The new debt, which will probably be 
contracted before the end of the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly 
equal to all the old debt which has been paid off from the savings out 
of the ordinary revenue of the state. It would be altogether chimeii- 
cal, therefore, to expect that the public debt should ever be completely 
discharged by any savings which are likely to be made from that 
ordinary revenue as it stands at present. 

The public funds of the different indebted nations of Europe, particu- 
larly those of England, have by one author been represented as the 
accumulation of a great capital superadded to the other capital of the 
country, by means of which its trade is extended, its manufactures multi- 
plied, and its lands cultivated and improved much beyond what they could 
have been by means of that other capital only. He doQs not consider 
that the capital which the first creditors of the public advanced to 
government, was, from the moment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the annual produce turned away from serving in the function 
of a capital, to serve in that of a revenue ; from maintaining productive 
labourers to maintain unproductive ones, and to be spent and wasted, 
generally in the course of the year, without even the hope of any future 
reproduction. In return for the capital which they advanced they 
obtained, indeed, an annuity in the public funds in most cases of more 
than equal value. This annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their 
capital, and enabled them to carry on their trade and business to the 
same or perhaps to a greater extent than before ; that is, they were 
enabled either to borrow of other people a new capital upon the credit 
of this annuity, or by selling it to get from other people a new capital 
of their own, equal or superior to that which they had advanced to 
government. This new capital, however, which they in this manner 
either bought or borrowed of other people, must have existed in the 
country before, and must have been employed as all capitals are, in 
maintaining productive labour. When it came into the hands of those 
who had advanced their money to government, though it was in some 
respects a new capital to them, it was not so to the country ; but was 
only a capital withdrawn from certain employments in order to be 
turned towards others. Though it replaced to them what they had 
advanced to government, it did not replace it to the country. Had 
they not advanced this capital to government, there would have been 
in the country two capitals, two portions of the annual produce instead 
of one employed in maintaining productive labour. 

* It has proved more expensive than any of our former wars ; and has involved us in an 
additional debt of more than one hundred nnUions. During a profound peace of eleven years, 
little mote than ten millions of debt was paid; during a war of seven years, mote than one 
luindied millions was contracted. 
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When for defraying the expense of government a revenue is raised 
within the year from the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a certain 
portion of the revenue of private people is only turned away from main* 
taining one species of unproductive labour, towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in those taxes might no doubt 
have been accumulated into capital, and consequently employed in 
maintaining productive labour, but the greater part would probably 
have been spent and consequently employed in maintaining unproduc* 
tive labour. The public expense, however, when defrayed in this 
manner, no doubt hinders more or less the further accumulation of 
new capital ; but it docs not necessarily occasion the destruction of 
any actually existing capital. 

When the public expense is defrayed by funding, it is defrayed by 
the annual destruction of some capital which had before existed in the 
country ; by the perversion of some portion of the annual produce 
which had before been destined for the maintenance of productive labour, 
towards that of unproductive labour. As in this case, however, the 
taxes are lighter than they would have been, had a revenue sufficient 
for defraying the same expense been raised within the year ; the private 
revenue of individuals is necessarily less burdened, and consequently 
their ability to save and accumulate some part of that revenue into 
capital is a good deal less impaired. If the method of funding destroy 
more old capital, it at the same time hinders less the accumulation or 
acquisition of new capital, than that of defraying the public expense 
by a revenue raised within the year. Under the system of fundifig, 
the frugality and industry of private people can more easily repair the 
breaches which the waste and extravagance of government may occa- 
sionally make in the general capital of the society. 

It is only dining the continuance of war, however, that the system of 
funding has this advantage over the other system. Were the expense 
of war to be defrayed always by a revenue raised within the year, the 
taxes from which that extraordinary revenue was drawn would last no 
longer than the war. The ability of private people to accumulate, 
though less during the war, would have been greater during the peace 
than under the system of funding. War would not necessarily have 
occasioned the destruction of any old capitals, and peace would have 
occasioned the accumulation of many more new. Wars would in 
general be more speedily concluded, and less wantonly undertaken. 
The people feeling, during the continuance of the war, the complete 
burden of it, would soon grow weary of it, and government, in order 
to humour them, would not be under the necessity of carrying it on 
longer than it was necessary to do so. The foresight of the heavy and 
unavoidable burdens of war would hinder the people from wantonly 
calling for it when there was no real or solid interest to fight for. The 
seasons during which the ability of private people to accumulate was 
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somewhat impaired, would occur more rarely, and be of shorter con- 
tinuance. Those on the contrary, during which that ability was in the 
highest vigour, would be of much longer duration than they can well 
be under the system of funding. 

When funding, besides, has made a certain progress, the multiplica- 
tion of taxes which it brings along with it sometimes impairs as much 
the ability of private people to accumulate even in time of peace, as 
the other system would in time of war. The peace revenue of Great 
Britain amounts at present to more than ten millions a year. If free 
and unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, with proper management and 
without contracting a shilling of new debt, to carry on the most 
vigorous war. The private revenue of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
is at present as much encumbered in time of peace, their ability to 
accumulate it as much impaired as it would have been in the time of 
the most expensive war, had the pernicious system of funding never 
been adopted. 

In the payment of the interest of the public debt, it has been said, 
it is the right hand which pays the left. The money does not go out 
of the country. It is only a part of the revenue of one set of the 
inhabitants which is transferred to another; and the nation is not a 
farthing the poorer. This apology is founded altogether in the sophistry 
of the mercantile system, and after the long examination which I have 
already bestowed upon that system, it may perhaps be unnecessary to 
say anything further about it. It supposes, besides, that the whole 
public debt is owing to the inhabitants of the country, which happens 
not to be true ; the Dutch, as well as several other foreign nations, 
having a very considerable share in our public funds. But though the 
whole debt were owing to the inhabitants of the country, it would not 
upon that account be less pernicious. 

Land and capital stock are the two original sources of all revenue, 
both private and public. Capital stock pays the wages of productive 
labour, whether employed in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. 
The management of those two original sources of revenue belongs to 
two different sets of people ; the proprietors of land, and the owners 
or employers of capital stock. 

The proprietor of land is interested for the sake of his own revenue 
to keep his estate in as good condition as he can, by building and 
repairing his tenants' houses, by making and maintaining the necessary 
drains and enclosures, and all those other expensive improvements 
which it properly belongs to the landlord to make and maintain. But 
by different land-taxes the revenue of the landlord may be so much 
diminished; and by different duties upon the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, that diminished revenue may be rendered of so little 
real value, that he may find himself altogether unable to make or 
maintain those expensive improvements. When the landlord, how- 
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ever, ceases to do his part, it is altogether impossible that the tenant 
should continue to do his. As the distress of the landlord increases, 
the agriculture of the country must necessarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, the owners and employers of capital stock find that whatever 
revenue they derive from it will not, in a particular country, purchase 
the same quantity of those necessaries and conveniences which an 
equal revenue would In almost any other, they will be disposed to 
remove to some other. And when, in order to raise those taxes, all or 
the greater part of merchants and manufacturers, that is, all or the 
greater part of the employers of great capitals, come to be continually 
exposed to the mortifying and vexatious visits of the tax-gatherers, this 
disposition to remove will soon be changed into an actual removal 
The industry of the country will necesssarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which supported it, and the ruin of trade and manufactures 
will follow the declension of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of those two great sources of revenue, 
land and capital stock, from the persons immediately interested in the 
good condition of every particular portion of land, and in the good 
management of every particular portion of capital stock, to another set 
of persons (the creditors of the public, who have no such particular 
interest), the greater part of the revenue arising from either, must, in 
the long-run, occasion both the neglect of land, and the waste or 
removal of capital stock. A creditor of the public has no doubt a 
general interest in the prosperity of the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country ; and consequently m the good condition of 
its lands, and in the good management of its capital stock. Should 
there be any general failure or declension in any of these things, the 
produce of the different taxes might no longer be sufficient to pay him 
the annuity or interest which is due to him. But a creditor of the 
public, considered merely as such, has no interest in the good condition 
of any particular portion of land, or in the good management of any 
particular portion of capital stock. As a creditor of the public he has 
no knowledge of any such particular portion. He has no inspection 
of it. He can have no care about it. Its ruin may in some cases be 
unknown to him, and cannot directly affect him. 

The practice of funding has gradually enfeebled every state which 
has adopted it. The Italian republics seem to have begun it. Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can pretend to an indepen- 
dent existence, have both been enfeebled by it Spain seems to have 
learned the practice from the Italian republics, and (its taxes being 
probably less judicious than theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural 
strength, been still more enfeebled. The debts of Spain are of very 
old standing. It was deeply in debt before the end of the sixteenth 
century, about a hundred years before England owed a shiUing. 
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France, notwithstanding all its natural resources, languishes under an 
oppressive load of the same kind. The republic of the United Pro- 
vinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. 
Is it likely that in Great Britain alone a practice, which has brought 
either weakness or desolation into every other country, should prove 
altogether innocent ? 

The system of taxation established in those different countries, it 
may be said, is inferior to that of England. 1 believe it is so. But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wisest government has 
exhausted all the proper subjects of taxation, it must, in caSes of 
urgent necessity have recourse to improper ones. The wise republic 
of Holland has upon some occasions been obliged to have recourse to 
taxes as inconvenient as the greater part of those of Spain. Another 
war begun before any considerable liberation of the public revenue had 
been brought about, and growing in its progress as expensive as the 
last war, may, from irresistible necessity, render the British system of 
taxation as oppressive as that of Holland, or even as that of Spain. 
To the honour of our present system of taxation, indeed, it has hitherto 
given so little embarrassment to industry, that during the course even 
of the most expensive wars, the frugality and good conduct of indi- 
viduals seem to have been able, by saving and accumulation, to repair 
all the breaches which the waste and extravagance of government had 
made m the general capital of the society. At the conclusion of the 
late war, the most expensive that Great Britain ever waged, her agri- 
culture was as flourishing, her manufactures as numerous and as fully 
employed, and her commerce as extensive, as they had ever been 
before. The capital, therefore, which supported all those different 
branches of industry, must have been equal to what it had ever been 
before. Since the peace, agriculture has been still further improved, 
the rents of houses have risen in every town and village of the country, 
a proof of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people ; and the 
annual amount of the greater part of the old taxes, of the principal 
branches of the excise and customs in particular, has been continually 
increasing, an equally clear proof of an increasing consumption, and 
consequently of an increasing produce, which could alone support that 
consumption. Great Britain seems to support with ease a burden 
which, half a century ago, nobody believed her capable of supporting. 
Let us not, however, upon this account rashly conclude that she is 
capable of supporting any burden, nor even be too confident that she 
could support, without great distress^ a burden a little greater than 
what has already been laid upon hei. 

When nation^ debts have once been accumulated to a certain 
degree, there is scarce, I believe, a single instance of their having been 
fairly and completely paid. The liberation of the public revenue, if it 
has ever been brought about at all, has always been brought about by 
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a bankruptcy ; sometimes by an avowed one, but always by a real one, 
though frequently by a pretended payment 

The raising of the denomination of the coin has been the most usual 
expedient by which a real public bankruptcy has been disguised under 
the appearance of a pretended payment. If a sixpence, for example, 
should either by act of parliament or royal proclamation be raised to 
the denomination of a shilling, and twenty sixpences to that of a pound 
sterling; the person who under the old denomination had borrowed 
twenty shillings, or near four ounces of silver, would, under the new, 
pay with twenty sixpences, or with something less than two ounces. 
A national debt of about a hundred and twenty-eight millions, nearly 
the capital of the funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might 
in this manner be paid with about sixty-four millions of our present 
money. It would indeed be a pretended payment only, and the 
creditors of the public would really be defrauded of ten shillings in the 
pound of what was due to them. The calamity too would extend much 
further than to the creditors of the public, and those of every private 
person would suffer a proportionable loss ; and this without any ad- 
vantage, but in most cases with a great additional loss, to the creditors 
of the public. If the creditors of the public indeed were generally 
much in debt to other people, they might in some measure compensate 
their loss by paying their creditors in the same coin in which the 
public had paid them. But in most countries the creditors of the 
public are, the greater part of them, wealthy people, who stand more 
in the relation of creditors than in that of debtors towards the rest of 
their fellow-citizens. A pretended payment of this kind, therefore, 
instead of alleviating, aggravates in most cases the loss of the creditors 
of the public ; and without any advantage to the public, extends the 
calamity to a great number of other innocent people. It occasions a 
general and most pernicious subversion of the fortunes of private 
people; enriching in most cases the idle and profuse debtor at the 
expense of the industrious and frugal creditor, and transporting a great 
part of the national capital from the hands which were likely to in- 
crease and improve it, to those which are likely to dissipate and destroy 
it. When it becomes necessary for a state to declare itself bankrupt* 
in the same manner as when it becomes necessary for an individual 
to do so, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is always the measure 
which is both least dishonourable to the debtor, and least hurtful to 
the creditor. The honour of a state is surely very poorly provided for, 
when, in order to cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has re- 
course to a juggling trick of this kind, so easily seen through, and at 
the same time so extremely pernicious. 

Almost all States, however, ancient as well as modern, when reduced 
to this necessity, have, upon some occasions, played this very juggling 
trick. The Romans, at the end of the first Punic war, reduced the as, 
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the coin or denomination by which they computed the value of all their 
other coins, from containing twelve ounces of copper to contain only 
two ounces : that is, they raised two ounces of copper to a denomina- 
tion which had always before expressed the value of twelve ounces. 
The republic was, in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contracted with the sixth part of what it really owed. So 
sudden and so great a bankruptcy, we should in the present times be 
apt to imagine, must have occasioned a very popular clamour. It 
does not appear to have occasioned any. The law which enacted it 
was, like all other laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried 
through the assembly of the people by a tribune, and was probably a 
very popular law. In Rome, as in all the other ancient republics, the 
poor people were constantly in debt to the rich and the great, who, in 
order to secure their votes at the annual elections, used to lend them 
money at exoibitant interest, which, being never paid, soon accumu- 
lated into a sum too great either for the debtor to pay, or for anybody 
else to pay for him. The debtor, for fear of a very severe execution, 
was obliged, without any further giatuity, to vote for the candidate 
whom the creditor recommended. In spite of all the laws against 
bribery and corruption, the bounty of the candidates, together with the 
occasional distributions of corn, which were ordered by the senate, 
were the principal funds from which, during the latter times of the 
Roman republic, the poorer citizens derived their subsistence. To 
deliver themselves from this subjection to their creditors, the poorer 
citizens were continually calling out either for an entire abolition of 
debts, or for what they called New Tables j that is, for a law which 
should entitle them to a. complete acquittance, upon paying only a 
certain proportion of their accumulated debts. The law which reduced 
the coin of all denominations to a sixth part of its former value, as it 
enabled them to pay their debts with a sixth part of what they really 
owed, was equivalent to the most advantageous new tables. In order 
to satisfy the people, the rich and the great were, upon several different 
occasions, obliged to consent to laws both for abolishing debts, and 
for introducing new tables ; and they probably were induced to con- 
sent to this law, partly for the same reason, and partly that, by liberat- 
ing the public revenue, they might restore vigour to that government 
of which they themselves had the principal direction. An operation 
of this kind would at once reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty-eight 
millions to twenty-one millions three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings and eightpence. 
In the course of the second Punic war the as was still further reduced, 
first, from two ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards from 
one ounce to half-an-ounce ; that is, to the twenty-fourth part of it? 
original value. By combining the three Roman operations into one, a 
debt of a hundred and twenty-eight millions of our presen‘ money 
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might in this manner be reduced all at once to a debt of five millions 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds sixteen shillings and eightpence. Even the enormous debt of 
Great Britain might in this manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedients the coin of, I believe, all nations has 
been gradually reduced more and more below its original value, and 
the same nominal sum has been gradually brought to contain a smaller 
and a smaller quantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, adulterated the 
standard of their coin ; that is, have mixed a greater quantity of alloy 
in it. If in the pound weight of our silver coin, for example, instead 
of eighteen pennyweight, according to the present standard, there was 
mixed eight ounces of alloy ; a pound sterling, or twenty shillings of 
such coin, would be worth little more than six shillings and eightpence 
of our present money. The quantity of silver contained in six shillings 
and eightpence of our present money, would thus be raised very nearly 
to the denomination of a pound sterling. The adulteration of the 
standard has exactly the same effect with what the French call an 
augmentation, or a direct raising of the denomination of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a direct raising of the denomination of the 
coin, always is, and from its nature must be, an open and avowed 
operation. By means of it pieces of a smaller weight and bulk are 
called by the same name which had before been given to pieces of a 
greater weight and bulk. The adulteration of the standard, on the 
contrary, has generally been a concealed operation. By means of it 
pieces were issued from the mint of the same denominations, and, as 
nearly as could be contrived, of the same weight, bulk, and appear- 
ance, with pieces which had been current before of much greater value. 
When King John of hiancej^in order to pay his debts, adulterated 
his coin, all the officers of his mint were sworn to secrecy. Both 
operations are unjust. But a simple augmentation is an injustice of 
open violence ; whereas an adulteration is an injustice of treacherous 
fraud. This latter operation, therefore, as soon as it has been dis- 
covered, and it could never be concealed very long, has always excited 
much greater indignation than the former. The coin after any con- 
siderable augmentation has very seldom been brought back to its 
former weight j but after the greatest adulterations it has almost always 
been brought back to its former fineness. It has scarce ever happened 
that the fury and indignation of the people could otherwise be appeased. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., and in the beginning of that 
of Edward VI., the English coin was not only raised in its denomina- 
tion, but adulterated in its standard. The like frauds were practised 
in Scotland during the minority of James VI. They have occasionally 
been practised in most' other countries. 

• See Du Cange Glossary, voce Moneta; the Benedictine edition. 
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That the public revenue of Great Britain can ever be completely 
liberated, or even that any considerable progress can ever be made 
towards that liberation, while the surplus of that revenue, or what is 
over and above defraying the annual expense of the peace establish- 
ment, is so very small, it seems altogether in vain to expect. That 
liberation, it is evident, can never be brought about without either some 
very considerable augmentation of the public revenue, or some equally 
considerable reduction of the public expense. 

A more equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon the rent of houses, 
and such alterations in the present system of customs and excise as 
those which have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, might 
perhaps, without increasing the burden of the greater part of the 
people, but only distributing the weight of it more equally upoa the 
whole, produce a considerable augmentation of revenue. The most 
sanguine projector, however, could scarce flatter himself that any aug- 
mentation of this kind would be such as could give any reasonable 
hopes, either of liberating the public revenue altogether, or even of 
making such progress towards that liberation in time of peace, as 
either to prevent or to compensate the further accumulation of the 
public debt in the next war. 

By extending the British system of taxation to all the different pro- 
vinces of the empire inhabited by people of either British or European 
extraction, a much greater augmentation of revenue might be expected. 
This, however, could scarce perhaps be done consistently with the 
principles ol the British constitution, without admitting into the British 
parliament, or if you will into the states-general of the British empire, 
a fair and equal representation of all those different provinces, that of 
each province bearing the same proportion to the produce of its taxes, 
as the representation of Great Britain might bear to the produce of 
the taxes levied upon Great Britain. The private interest of many 
powerful individuals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies of people, 
seem, indeed, at present, to oppose to so great a change such obstacles 
as it may be very difficult, perhaps altogether impossible, to surmount. 
Without, however, pretending to determine whether such a union be 
practicable or impracticable, it may not, perhaps, be improper, in a 
speculative work of this kind, to consider how far the British system of 
taxation might be applicable to all the different provinces of the empire ; 
what revenue might be expected from it if so applied, and in what 
manner a general union of this kind might be likely to affect the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the different provinces comprehended within it 
Such a speculation can at worst be regarded but as a new Utopia, 
less amusing certainly, but not more useless and chimerical than the 
old one of Sir Thomas More. 

The land-tax, the stamp-duties, and the different duties of custom^ 
and excise, constitute the four principal branches of the British taxes. 
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Ireland is certainly as able, and our American and West Indian 
plantations more able, to pay a land-tax than Great Britain. Where 
the landlord is subject neither to tithe nor poor's rate, he must certainly 
be more able to pay such a tax, than where he is subject to both those 
other burdens. The tithe, where there is no modus, and where it is 
levied in kind, diminishes more what would otherwise be the rent of 
the landlord, than a land-tax which really amounted to five shillings in 
the pound. Such a tithe will be found in most cases to amount to 
more than a fourth part of the leal rent of the land, or of what remains 
after replacing completely the capital of the farmer, together w ith his 
reasonable profit. If all nioduses and all impropriations were taken 
away, the complete church tithe of Great Britain and Ireland could 
not well be estimated at less than six or seven millions. If there 
was no other tithe either m Great Britain or Ireland, the landlords 
could afford to pay six or seven millions additional land-tax, without 
being more burdened than a very great part of them are at present. 
America pays no tithe, and could therefore very well afford to pay a 
land-tax. The lands in America and the West Indies, indeed, are in 
general not tenanted nor leased out to farmers. They could not there- 
fore be assessed according to any rent-roll. But neither were the lands 
of Great Britain, in the 4th of William and Mary, assessed according 
to any rent-roll, but according to a very loose and inaccurate estimation. 
The lands in America might be assessed either in the same manner, or 
according to an equitable valuation in consequence of an accurate 
survey, like that which was lately made in the Milanese, and in the 
dominions of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied without any variation 
in all countries where the forms of law process, and the deeds by which 
property both real and personal is transferred, are the same or nearly 
the same. 

The extension of the custom-house laws of Great Britain to Ireland 
and the plantations, provided it was accompanied, as in justice it ought 
to be, with an extension of the freedom of trade, would be in the 
highest degree advantageous to both. All the invidious restraints 
which at present oppress the trade of Ireland, the distinction between 
the enumerated and non-enumerated commodities of America, would be 
entirely at an end. The countries north of Cape Finisterre would be 
as open to every part of the produce of America, as those south of 
that cape are to some parts of that produce at present. The trade 
between all the different parts of the British empire would, in conse- 
quence of this uniformity in the custom-house laws, be as free as the 
coasting trade of Great Britain is at present. The British empire 
would thus afford within itself an immense internal market for every 
part of the produce of all its different provinces. So great an exten- 
sion of market would soon compensate both to Ireland and the planta- 
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tions, all that they could suffer from the increase of the duties of 
the customs. 

The excise is the only part of thfc British system of taxation, which 
would require to be varied in any respect according as it was applied 
to the different provinces of the empire. It might be applied to Ire- 
land without any variation ; the produce and consumption of that 
kingdom being exactly of the same nature with those of Great Britain. 
In its application to America and the West Indies, of which the pro- 
duce and consumption are so very different from those of Great Britain, 
some modification might be necessary, in the same manner as in its 
application to the cider and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is called beer, but which, as 
it is made of molasses, bears very little resemblance to our beer, makes 
a considerable part of the common drink of the people in America. 
This liquor, as it can be kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and stored up for sale in great breweries ; but every 
private family must brew it for their own use, in the same manner as 
they cook their victuals. But to subject every private family to the 
odious visits and examination of the tax-gatherers, in the same manner 
as we subject the keepers of alehouses and the brewers for public sale, 
Would be altogether inconsistent with liberty. If for the sake of 
equality it was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this liquor, it rriight 
be taxed by taxing the material of which it is made, either at the place 
of manufacture, or, if the circumstances of the trade render such an 
excise improper, by laying a duty upon Its importation into the colony 
in which it was to be consumed. Besides the duty of one penny a 
gallon imposed by the British parliament upon the importation of 
molasses into America } there is a provincial tax of this kind upon 
their importation into Massachusetts Bay, in ships belonging to any 
other colony, of eightpence the- hogshead ; and another upon their 
importation from the northern colonies, into South Carolina, of five- 
pence the gallon. Or if neither of these methods was found con- 
venient, each family might compound for its consumption of this liquor, 
either according to the number of persons of which it consisted, in the 
same manner as private families compound for the malt-tax in Eng- 
land ; or according to the different ages and sexes of those persons, in 
the same manner as several different taxes are levied in Holland ; or 
nearly as Sir Matthew Decker proposes that all taxes upon consum- 
able commodities should be levied in England. This mode of taxation, 
it has already been observed, when applied to objects of a speedy con- 
sumption, is not a very convenient one. It might be adopted, however, 
in cases where nb better Could be done. 

Sugar, rum, afid tobacco, are commodities which are nowhere neces- 
saries of life, which are become objects of almost universal consump- 
tion, and which hre therefore extremely proper subjects of taxation. If 
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a union with the colonies were to take place, those commodities might 
be taxed either before they go out of the hands of the manufacturer or 
grower ; or if this mode of taxation did not suit the circumstances of 
those persons, they might be deposited in public warehouses both at 
the place of manufacture and at all the different ports of the empire 
to which they might be transpUrted, to remain there, under the joint 
custody of the owner and the revenue officer, till such time as they 
should be delivered out either to the customer, to the merchant retailer 
for home consumption, or to the merchant exporter, the tax not to be 
advanced till such delivery. When delivered out for exportation, to go 
duty free ; upon proper security being given that they should really be 
exported out of the empire. These are perhaps the principal commo- 
dities with regard to which a union with the colonies might require 
considerable change in the present system of British taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue which this system of 
taxation extended to all the different provinces of the empire might 
produce, it must, no doubt, be altogether impossible to ascertain with 
tolerable exactness. By means of this system there is annually levied 
in Great Britain, upon less than eight millions of people, more than 
ten millions of revenue. Ireland contains more than two millions of 
people, and according to the accounts laid before the congress, the 
twelve associated provinces of America contain more than three. 
Those accounts, however, may have been exaggerated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encourage their own people, or to intimidate those of 
this country, and we shall suppose therefore that our North American 
and West Indian colonies taken together, contain no more than three 
millions ; or that the whole British empire, in Europe and America, 
contains no more than thirteen millions of inhabitants. If upon leSS 
than eight millions of inhabitants this system of taxation raises a 
revenue of more than ten millions sterling, it ought upon thirteen 
millions of inhabitants to raise a revenue of more than sixteen millions 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. From this revenue, 
supposing that this system could produce it, must be deducted, the 
revenue usually raised in Ireland and the plantations for deftaying the 
expense of their respective civil governments. The expense of the 
civil and military establishment of Ireland, together with the interest 
of the public debt, amounts at a medium of the two years which ended 
March, 1775, to something less than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year. By a very exact account of the revenue of the prind- 
pal colonies of America and the West Indies, it amounted, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, to a hundred and forty* 
one thousand eight hundred pounds. In this account, however, the 
revenue of Maryland, of North Carolina, and of all our late acquisi- 
tions both upon the continent and in the islands, is omitted, which may 
perhaps make a difference of thirty or forty thousand pounds. For the 
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sake of even nnmbers, therefore, let us suppose that the revenue neces- 
sary for supporting the civil government of Ireland and the plantations, 
may amount to a million. There would remain consequently a revenue 
of fifteen millions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general expense of the empire, and towards 
paying the public debt. But if from the present revenue of Great 
Britain a million could in peaceable times be spared towards the pay- 
ment of that debt, six millions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
could very well be spared from this improved revenue. This great 
sinking fund too might be augmented every year by the interest of the 
debt which had been discharged the year before, and might in this 
manner increase so very rapidly, as to be sufficient in a few years to 
discharge the whole debt, and thus to restore completely the at present 
debilitated and languishing vigour of the empire. In the meantime 
the people might be relieved from some of the most burdensome taxes ; 
from those which are imposed either upon the necessaries of life or 
upon the materials of manufacture. The labouring poor would thus be 
enabled to live better, to work cheaper, and to send their goods cheaper 
to market The cheapness of their goods would increase the demand 
for them, and consequently for the labour of those who produced them. 
This increase in the demand for labour, would both increase the num- 
bers and improve the circumstances of the labouring poor. Their 
consumption would increase, and together with it the revenue arising 
from all those articles of their consumption upon which the taxes might 
be allowed to remain. 

The revenue arising from this system of taxation, however, might 
not immediately increase m proportion to the number of people who 
were subjected to it. Great indulgence would for some time be due 
to those provinces of the empire which were thus subjected to burdens 
to which they had before not been accustomed, and even when the 
same taxes came to be levied everywhere as exactly as possible, they 
would not everywhere produce a revenue proportioned to the number 
of the people. In a poor country the consumption of the principal 
commodities subject to the duties of customs and excise is very small ; 
and in a thinly inhabited country the opportunities of smuggling are 
very great. The consumption of malt liquors among the inferior ranks 
of people in Scotland is very small, and the excise upon malt, beer, 
and ale, produces less there than in England, in proportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the duties, which upon malt is 
different on account of a supposed difference of quality. In these 
particular branches of the excise, there is not, I apprehend, much more 
smuggling in the one country than in the other. The duties upon the 
distillery, and the greater part of the duties of customs, in proportion to 
the numbers of people in the respective countries, produce less in 
Scotland than in England, not only on account of the smaller con- 
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sumption of the taxed commodities, but of the much greater facility of 
smuggling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of people are still poorer 
than in Scotland, and many parts of the country are almost as thinly 
inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the consumption of the taxed com- 
modities might, in proportion to the number of the people, be still less 
than in Scotland, and the facility of smuggling nearly the same. In 
America and the West Indies the white people even of the lowest rank 
arc in much better circumstances than those of the same rank in 
England, and their consumption of all the luxuries in which they 
usually indulge themselves is probably much greater. The blacks, 
indeed, who make the greater part of the inhabitants both of the 
southern colonies upon the continent and of the West India Islands, as 
they are in a state of slavery, arc, no doubt, in a worse condition than 
the poorest people either in Scotland or Ireland. We must not, how- 
ever, upon that account, imagine that they are worse fed, or that their 
consumption of articles which might be subjected to moderate duties 
is less than that even of the lower ranks of people in England. In 
order that they may work well, it is the interest of their master that 
they should be fed well and kept in good heart, in the same manner as 
it is his interest that his working cattle should be so. The blacks 
accordingly have almost everywhere their allowance of rum and of 
molasses or spruce beer, in the same manner as the white servants ; 
and this allowance would not probably be withdrawn, though those 
articles should be subjected to moderate duties. The consumption of 
the taxed commodities, therefore, in proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants, would probably be as great in America and the West Indies as 
in any part of the British empire. The opportunities of smuggling, 
indeed, would be much greater ; America, in proportion to the extent 
of the country, being much more thinly inhabited than either Scotland 
or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which is at present raised by the 
different duties upon malt and malt liquors, were to be levied by a 
single duty upon malt, the opportunity of smuggling in the most im- 
portant branch of the excise would be almost entirely taken away : and 
if the duties of customs, instead of being imposed upon almost all the 
different aricles of importation, were confined to a few of the most 
general use and consumption, and if the levying of those duties were 
subjected to the excise laws, the opportunity of smuggling, though not 
so entirely taken away, would be very much diminished. In conse- 
quence of those two apparently very simple and easy alterations, the 
duties of customs and excise might probably produce a revenue as 
great in proportion to the consumption of the most thinly inhabited 
province as they do at present in proportion to that of the most 
populous. 

The Americans, it has been said indeed, have no gold or silver 
money, the interior commerce of the country being carried on by a 
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paper currency, and the gold and silver which occasionally come among 
them being all sent to Great Britain in return for the commodities which 
they receive from us. But without gold and silver, it is added, there is 
no possibility of paying taxes. We already get all the gold and silver 
which they have. How is it possible to draw from them what they 
have not ? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver money in America is not the 
effect of the poverty of that country, or of the inability of the people there 
to purchase those metals. In a country where the wages of labour are 
so much higher, and the price of provisions so much lower than in 
England, the greater part of the people must surely have wherewithal 
to purchase a greater quantity if it were either necessary or convenient 
for them to do so. The scarcity of those metals, therefore, must be 
the effect of choice, and not of necessity. 

It is for transacting either domestic or foreign business, that gold and 
silver money is either necessary or convenient. 

The domestic business of every country, it has been shown in the 
second book of this inquiry, may, at least in peaceable times, be trans- 
acted by means of a paper currency, with nearly the same degree of 
conveniency as by gold and silver money. It is convenient for the 
Americans, who c«uld always employ with profit in the improvement 
of their lands a greater stock than they can easily get, to save as 
much as possible the expense of so costly an instrument of commerce 
as gold and silver, and rather to employ that part of their surplus pro- 
duce which would be necessary for purchasing those metals, in purcha- 
sing the instruments of trade, the materials of clothing, several parts 
of household furniture, and the iron work necessary for building and 
extending their settlements and plantations ; in purchasing, not dead 
stock, but active and productive stock. The colonial governments find 
it for their interest to supply the people with such a quantity of paper 
money as is fully sufficient and generally more than sufficient for 
transacting their domestic business. Some of those governments, that 
of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a revenue from lending this paper 
money to their subjects at an interest of so much per cent. Others, like 
that of Massachusetts Bay, advance upon extraordinary emergencies 
a paper money of this kind for defraying the public expense, and after- 
wards, when it suits the conveniency of the colony, redeem it at the 
depreciated value to which it gradually falls. In 1747* that colony 
paid in this manner the greater part of its public debts, with the tenth 
part of the money for which its bill* had been granted. It suits the 
conveniency of the planters to save the expense of employing gold 
and silver money in their domestic transactions ; and it suits the 
conveniency of the colonial governments to supply them with a medium, 
which, though attended with some very considerable disadvantages, 
•Hutchinson’s Hist, of Massachusotts Bay, vol. II.; page 436, «t seq. 
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enables them to save that expense. The redundancy of paper money 
necessarily banishes gold and silver from the domestic transactions ol 
the colonies, for the same reason that it has banished those metals 
from the greater part of the domestic transactions in Scotland ; and in 
both countries it is not the poverty, but the enterprising and projecting 
spirit of the people, their desire of employing all the stock which they 
can get as active and productive stock, which has occasioned this re- 
dundancy of paper money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different colonies carry on with 
Great Britain, gold and silver are more or less employed, exactly in 
proportion as they are more or less necessary. Where those metals 
are not necessary, they seldom appear. Where they are necessary, 
they are generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco colonies, 
the British goods are generally advanced to the colonists at a pretty 
long credit, and arc afterwards paid for in tobacco, rated at a certain 
price. It is more convenient for the colonists to pay in tobacco than 
in gold and silver. It would be more convenient for any merchant to 
pay for the goods which his correspondents had sold to him in some 
other sort of goods which he might happen to deal in, than in money. 
Such a merchant would have no occasion to keep any^jart of his stock 
by him unemployed, and in ready money, for answering occasional 
demands. He could have, at all times, a larger quantity of goods in 
his shop or warehouse, and he could deal to a greater extent But it 
seldom happens to be convenient for all the correspondents of a mer* 
chant to receive payment for the goods which they sell to him in goods 
of some other kind which he happens to deal in. The British mer- 
chants who trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a particular 
set of correspondents, to whom it is more convenient to receive pay- 
ment for the goods which they sell to those colonies in tobacco than in 
gold and silver. They expect to make a profit by the sale of the tobacco. 
They could make none by that of the gold and silver. Gold and silver, 
therefore, very seldom appear in the commerce between Great Britain, 
and the tobacco colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little occa<i 
sion for those metals in their foreign as in their domestic commerce. 
They are said, accordingly, to have less gold and silver money than 
any other colonies in America. They are reckoned, however, as 
thriving, and consequently as rich, as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, the 
four governments of New England, etc., the value of their own pro- 
duce which they export to Great Britain is not equal to that of the 
manufactures which they import for their own use, and for that of 
some of the other colonies to which they are the carriers. A balance 
therefore must be paid to the mother country in gold and silver, and 
this balance they generally find. 
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In the sugar colonies the value of the produce annually exported to 
Great Britain is much greater than that of all the goods imported 
from thence. If the sugar and rum annually sent to the mother 
country were paid for in those colonies, Great Britain would be obliged 
to send out every year a very large balance in money, and the trade to 
the West Indies would, by a certain species of politicians, be con- 
sidered as extremely disadvantageous. But it so happens, that many 
of the principal proprietors of the sugar plantations reside in Great 
Britain. Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and rum, the pro- 
duce of their estates. The sugar and rum which the West India mer- 
chants purchase in those colonies upon their own account, are not 
equal in value to the goods which they annually sell there. A balance 
therefore must necessarily be paid to them in gold and silver, and this 
balance too is generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment from the different colonies 
to Great Britain, have not been at all in proportion to the greatness or 
smallness of the balances which were respectively due from them. 
Payments have in general been more regular from the northern than 
from the tobacco colonies, though the former have generally paid a 
pretty large balance in money, while the latter have either paid no 
balance, or a much smaller one. The difficulty of getting payment 
from our different sugar colonies has been greater or less in proportion, 
not so much of the extent of the balances respectively due from them, 
as to the quantity of uncultivated land which they contained ; that is, 
to the greater or smaller temptation which the planters have been 
under of over-trading, or of undertaking the settlement and plantation 
of greater quantities of waste land than suited the extent of their 
capitals. The returns from the great island of Jamaica, where there 
is still much uncultivated land, have, upon this account, been in 
general more irregular and uncertain than those from the smaller 
islands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Christopher's, which have for 
these many years been completely cultivated, and have, upon that 
account, afforded less field for the speculations of the planter. The new 
acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for speculations of this kind ; and the returns from 
those islands have of late been as irregular and uncertain as those from 
the gieat island of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colonies which occasions, in 
the greater part of them, the present scarcity of gold and silver 
money. Their great demand for active and productive stock makes 
it convenient for them to have as little dead stock as possible ; and 
disposes them upon that account to content themselves with a cheaper, 
though less commodious instrument of commerce than gold and silver. 
They are thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold and silver 
into the instruments of trade, into the materials of clothing, into 
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household furniture, and into the iron work necessary for building and 
extending their settlements and plantations. In those branches of 
business which cannot be transacted without gold and silver money, it 
appears, that they can always find the necessary quantity of those 
metals ; and if they frequently do not find it, their failure is generally 
the effect, not of their necessary poverty, but of their unnecessary and 
excessive enterprise. It is not because they are poor that their pay- 
ments are irregular and uncertain ; but because they are too eager to 
become excessively rich. Though all that part of the produce of the 
colonial taxes, which was over and above what was necessary for defray- 
ing the expense of their own civil and military establishments, were to 
be remitt^ to Great Britain in gold and silver, the colonies have 
abundantly wherewithal to purchase the requisite quantity of those 
metals. They would in this case be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their surplus produce, with which they now purchase active 
and productive stock, for dead stock. In transacting their domestic 
business they would be obliged to employ a costly instead of a cheap 
instrument of commerce ; and the expense of purchasing this costly 
instrument might damp somewhat the vivacity and ardour of their 
excessive enterprise in the improvement of land. It might not, how- 
ever, be necessary to remit any part of the American revenue in gold 
and silver. It might be remitted in bills drawn upon and accepted by 
particular merchants or companies in Great Britain, to whom a part of 
the surplus produce of America had been consigned, who would pay 
into the treasury the American revenue in money, after having them- 
selves received the value of it in goods; and the whole business might 
frequently be transacted without exporting a single ounce of gold or 
silver from America. 

It is not contrary to justice that both Ireland and America should 
contribute towards the discharge of the public debt of Great Britain. 
That debt has been contracted in support of the government established 
by the Revolution, a government to which the protestants of Ireland 
owe, not only the whole authority which they at present enjoy in their 
own country, but every security which they possess for their liberty, 
their property, and their religion ; a government to which several of 
the colonies of America owe their present charters, and consequently 
their present constitution, and to which all the colonies of America 
owe the liberty, security, and property which they have ever since 
enjoyed. That public debt has been contracted in the defence, not of 
Great Britain alone, but of all the different provinces of the empire ; 
the immense debt contracted in the late war in particular, and a great 
part of that contracted in the war before, wera both properly con- 
tracted in defence of America. 

By a union with. Great Britain, Ireland would gain, besides the 
freedom of trade, other advantages much more important, and which 
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Would much more than compensate any increase of taxes that might 
accompany that union. By the union with England, the middling and 
inferior ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete deliverance from 
the power of an aristocracy which had always before oppressed them. 
By a union with Great Britain, the greater part of the people of all 
ranks in Ireland would gam an equally complete deliverance from a 
much more oppressive aristocracy; an aristocracy not founded, like 
that of Scotland, in the natural and respectable distinctions of birth 
and fortune ; but m the most odious of all distinctions, those of religious 
and political prejudices; distinctions which, more than any other, ani- 
mate both the insolence of the oppressors and the hatred and indigna- 
tion of the oppressed, and which commonly render the inhabitants of 
the same country more hostile to one another than those of different 
countries ever are. Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland are not likely for many ages to consider themselves as 
one people. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the colonies. Even 
they, however, would, in point of happiness and tranquillity, gain con- 
siderably by a union with Great Britain. It would, at least, deliver 
them from those rancorous and virulent factions which are inseparable 
from small democracies, and which have so frequently divided the 
affections of their people, and disturbed the tranquillity of their govern- 
ments, in their form so nearly democraticaL In the case of a total 
separation from Great Britain, which, unless prevented by a union of 
this kind, seems very likely to take place, those factions would be ten 
times more virulent than ever. Before the commencement of the 
present disturbances, the coercive power of the mother country had 
always been able to restrain those factions from breaking out into any- 
thing worse than gross brutality and insult. If that coercive power 
were entirely taken away, they would probably soon break out into 
open violence and bloodshed. In all great countries which are united 
under one uniform government, the spirit of party commonly prevails 
less in the remote provinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
distance of those provinces from the capital, from the principal seat of 
the great scramble of faction and ambition, makes them enter less into 
the views of any of the contending parties, and renders them more 
indifferent and impartial spectators of the conduct of all The spirit 
of party prevails less in Scotland than in England. In the case of a 
union it would probably prevail less in Ireland than in Scotland, and 
the colonies would probably soon enjoy a degree of concord and 
unanimity at present unknown in any part of the British empire. Both 
Ireland and the colonies, indeed, would be subjected to heavier taxes 
than any which they at present pay. In consequence, however, of a 
diligent and faithful application of the public revenue towards the 
discharge of the national debt, the greater part of those taxes might 
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not be of long continuance, and the public revenue of Great Britain 
might soon be reduced to what was necessary for maintaining a 
moderate peace establishment 

The territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, the un- 
doubted right of the Crown, that is, of the state and people of Great 
Britain, might be rendered another source of revenue more abundant, 
perhaps, than all those already mentioned. Those countries are repre- 
sented as more fertile, more extensive, and, in proportion to their 
extent, much richer and more populous than Great Bntain. In order 
to draw a great revenue from them, it would not probably be necessary 
to introduce any new system of taxation into countries which are 
already sufficiently and more than sufficiently taxed. It might, perhaps, 
be more proper to lighten than to aggravate the burden of those un- 
fortunate countries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from them, 
not by imposing new taxes, but -by preventing the embezzlement and 
misapplication of the greater part of those which they already pay. 

If it should be found impracticable for Great Britain to draw any 
considerable augmentation of revenue from any of the resources above 
mentioned ; the only resource which can remain to her is a diminution 
of her expense. In the mode of collecting, and in that of expending 
the public revenue, though in both there may be still room for improve- 
ment, Great Britain seems to be at least as economical as any of her 
neighbours. The military establishment which she maintains for her 
own defence in time of peace, is more moderate than that of any 
European state which can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in 
power. None of those articles, therefore, seem to admit of any con- 
siderable reduction of expense. The expense of the peace establish- 
ment of the colonies was, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, very considerable, and is an expense which may, and if 
no revenue can be drawn from them, ought certainly to be saved alto- 
gether. This constant expense in time of peace, though very great, is 
insignificant in comparison with what the defence of the colonies has 
cost us in time of war. The last war, which was undertaken altogether 
on account of the colonies, cost Great Britain, it has adready been 
observed, upwards of ninety millions. The Spanish war of 1 739 was 
principally undertaken on their account ; in which, and in the French 
war that was the consequence of it. Great Britain spent upwards of 
forty millions, a great part of which ought justly to be charged to the 
colonies. In those two wars the colonies cost Great Britain much 
more than double the sum which the national debt amounted to before 
the commencement of the first of them. Had it not been for those 
wars that debt might, and probably would by this time, have been 
completely paid ; and had it not been for the colonies, the former of 
those wars might not, and the latter certainly would not have been 
undertaken. It was because the colonies were supposed to be pro- 
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vinces of the British empire, that this expense was laid out upon them. 
But countries which contribute neither revenue nor military force 
towards the support of the empire, cannot be considered as provinces. 
They may perhaps be considered as appendages, as a sort of splendid 
and showy equipage of the empire. But if the empire can no longer 
support the expense of keeping up this equipage, it ought certainly to 
lay it down ; and if it cannot raise its revenue in proportion to its 
expense, it ought, at least, to accommodate its expense to its revenue. 
If the colonies, notwithstanding their refusal to submit to British taxes, 
are still to be considered as provinces of the British empire, their 
defence in some future war may cost Great Britain as great an expense 
as it ever has done in any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century past, amused the people with the imagi- 
nation that they possessed a great empire on the west side of the 
Atlantic. This empire, however, has hitherto existed in imagination 
only. It has hitherto been, not an empire, but the project of an 
empire ; not a gold mine, but the project of a gold mine ; a project 
which has cost, which continues to cost, and which, if pursued in the 
same way as it has been hitherto, is likely to cost, immense expense, 
without being likely to bring any profit ; for the effects of the monopoly 
of the colonial trade, it has been shown, are, to the great body of the 
people, mere loss instead of profit It is surely now time that our 
rulers should either realize this golden dream, in which they have been 
indulging themselves, perhaps, as well as the people ; or, that they 
should awake from it themselves, and endeavour to awaken the people. 
If the project cannot be completed, it ought to be given up. If any of 
the provinces of the British empire cannot be made to contribute 
towards the support of the whole empire, it is surely time that Great 
Britain should free herself from the expense of defending those pro- 
vinces in time of war, and of supporting any part of their civil or 
military establishments in time of peace, and endeavour to accom- 
modate her future views and designs to the real mediocrity of her 
circumstances. 
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ibid —high rate of interest of money there, 

> 19 — the price of labour there, lower than in 
the greater part of Europe, »i7. — great state 
assumed by the grandees, 118.— silver the 
most profitable article to send thither, tiitl. 
—proportional value of gold to silver, how 
rated there, 182 —value of gold and silver 
much higher there than in any part of 
Europe, 204. — agriculture favoured there, 
beyond manufactures, 538 — foreign trade 
not favoured, 539 —extension of the home 
market, 540 —great attention paid to the roads 
576.— m what the principal revenue of the 
sovereign consists, 665 —the revenue of, 
partly raised in kind, 667 

Church, the richer the church, the poorer the 
state, <43 —the revenue of the Church of 
Scotland, 644.— revenue of the church heavier 
taxed in Prussia than lay proprietors, 662. — 
nature and effect of tithes considered, 664. 

Circulation, the dangerous practice of raising 
money by, 248 — m traffic, the two different 
branches of, 258. 

Cities, circumstances which contributed to 
their opulence, 269 —those of Italy the first 
that rose to consequence, 270 — commerce 
and manufactures of, occasioned improve- 
ment and cultivation of the country, 328. 

Clergy, a supply of, provided for by public 
and private foundations for their education, 
117 —curates worse paid than many me- 
chanics, ri8. — of an established religion, 
why unsuccessful against the teachers of a 
new reli^on, 622 — why they persecute their 
adversaries, 623.— the leal of the inferior 
clergy of the church of Rome, how kept 
alive, tbid —utility of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, 624.— how connected with the civil 
magistrate, <25.— unsafe for the civil magis- 
trate to differ with them, 630 —must be 
managed without violence, 631.— of the 
church of Rome, one great army cantoned 
over Europe, 633.— their power similar to 
that of the temporal barons, during the 
feudal monkish ages, 634 — how the power 
of the Romish clergy declined, 635 —evils 
attending allowing parishes to elect their 
own ministers, 639, 

Clothing more plentiful than food, in uncul- 
tivated countries, 142.— the materials for, the 
first articles rude nations have to offer, tiid. 

Coal, must generally be cheaper than wood to 
pm the preference for fuel, 145 — pnce of, 
how reduced, 146 — the exportation of, sub- 
jected to a duty higher than the prime cost 
of, at the pit, 522.— cheapest of all fuel, 434. 
—tax on, absurdly regulated, 435 

Coal mines, their different degrees of fertility, 
14s — when fertile, are sometimes unprofita- 
ble by situation, titd , — ^proportion of rent 
generally paid for, 147.— machinery necessary 


English coinage suggested, 50 —silver, con- 
sequences attending the debasement of, 169, 
— coinage of France and Rritain, 124 —why 
coin IS privately melted down, 183 —the mint 
chiefly employed to keep up the quantity 
thus diminished, 183.— a duty to pay the 
coinage would preserve money from being 
melted or counterfeited, 184 — standard of 
the gold coin iii F ranee, tbid.—hov/ a seignor- 
age on coin would operate, ibui —a tax upon 
coinage is advanced by everybody, and 
finally paid by nobody, 186.— a revenue lost, 
by government defraying the expense of 
coinage, ibtd. — amount of the annual coinage 
before the late reformation of the gold coin, 
187 — the law for the encouragement of, 
founded on prejudice, ibid — consequences 
of raising the denomination, as an expedient 
to facilitate payment of public debts, 745.— 
adulteration of, 747. 

Colbert (M.), policy of his commercial regula- 
tions disputed, 363, 520. — his character, tbid 

Colleges, cause of the depreciation of their 
money rents inquired into, 42. — the endow- 
ments of, from whence they generally arise, 
fioi.— whether they have m general answered 
the purposes of their institution, 801. — these 
endowments have diminished the necessity 
of application in the teachers, 602, — the 
privileges of graduates by residence, and 
charit^Ie foundation of scholarships, in- 
jurious to collegiate education, 603.— the 
discipline of, 604. 

Colliers and coal-heavers, how their high 
earnings are accounted for, pS. 

Colonies, new, the natural progress of, 86 — 
modem, the commercial advantages derived 
from them, 351.— ancient, on what principles 
founded, ^36 —Grecian colonies not retained 
under subjection to the parent states, 437,— 
distinction between the Roman and Greek 
colonies, 438 -circumstances that led to the 
establishment of European colonies in the 
East Indies and America, ibid —the East 
Indies discovered by Vasco de Gama, 439 — 
the West Indies by Columbus, 349 — gold 
the object of the first Sjtamsh enterprises, 
442 —and of ail other European nations, 
444 — causes of the prosperity of new colonies, 
idiif.— rapid progress of the ancient Greek 
colonies, 445, — the Roman colonies slow m 
improvement, 446. — the remoteness of 
America and the West Indies, greatly in 
favour of the European colonies there, ibid, 
— review of the British American colonies, 
450. — expense of the civil establishments in 
British America, 45a. — ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, general view of the restraints 

laid upon the trade of the European colonies, 
453.— irtdeof the British colonies, how regu- 
lated, 454. — different kinds of non-enuraer- 



sanly the same as between the quantities of 
them commonly in the market, i8a — the 
pnce of rude produce, how affected by the 
advance of wealth and improvement, i86. — 
foreign, are primarily^ purchased with the 
produce of domestic industry, 394. — when 
advantageously exported in a rude state, 
even by a foreign capital, W3. — the quantity 
of, in every country regulated by the de- 
mand, 338, -wealth in goods and in money, 


168 — ^and in consequence of the bounty on 
the exportation of, 170. — tendency of the 
bounty examined, ryo.— chronological table 
of the prices of, ais-— the least profiuUe 
article of growth in the British West Indian 
colonies, 308.— restraints formerly laid upon 
the trade of, unfavourable to the cultivauon 
of land, 313.— the free importation of, could 
little affect the farmers of Great Britain, 358. 
—the policy of the bounty on the exportation 
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are not ill i>aiil in Great Brium, 7a.— rf able 
to maintain their families in dear years, they 
must be at their ease in nlentifut seasons, 
73. — a proof furnished in the complamts of 
their luxury, 76.— why worse paid than 
artificers, 04 — their mterests strictly con- 
nected with the interests of the society, 213. 
—labour the only source of their revenue, 
330 — ejects of a life of labour on the under- 
standings of the poor, 163 
Land, the demand of rent for, how founded, 
53.— the rent paid enters into the price of 
the greater part of all commodities, 54 — 
generallymroduces more food than will main- 
tain the labour necessary to bring it to 
market, 139. — good roads, and navigable 
canals, equalize difference of situation, 130. 

— that employed in raising food for men or 
cattle, regulates the rent of all other culti- 
vated land, 134, 135 — can clothe and lodge 1 
more than it can feed, while uncultivated, ] 
and the contrary when improved, 142 —the 
culture of land producing food, creates a 
demand for the produce of other lands, 15a. 

— produces by agriculture a much greater 
quantity of vegetable than of animal food, 
163 —the full improvement of, requires a 
stock of cattle to supply manure, 188. — causa 
and effect of the diminution of cottagers, 
193 —signs of the land bemg completely 
improved, 195.— whole annual produce, or 
the price of it, naturally divides itself into 
rent, wages, and profits of stock, 313.— usual 
price of, depends on the common rate of 
interest for money, 286 —profits of cultiva- 
tion exaggerated by projectors, 300 — culti- 
vation of, naturally preferred to trade and 
manufactures, on equal terms, 301.— artificers 
necessary to the cultivation of, 302.— was 
all appropriated, though not cultivated, by 
the northern destroyers of the Roman empire, 

304. — origin of the law of primogeniture 
under the feudal government, sW.— entails, 

305. — obstacles to the improvement of land 
under feudal proprietors, 306. — feudal 
tenures, 308 — feudal taxation, 31a.— im- 
provement of land checked in France by the 
taille, tbtd —occupiers of, labour under 
greai disadvantages, 313 -origin of long 
leases of, 337. — small prounctcrs the best 
improvers of, 329.— small purchasers of, 
cannot hope to raise fortunes by cultivauon, 
330.— tenures of, in the British American 
colonies, 450.— is the most permanent source 
of revenue, 650.— the rent of a whole country, 
not equal to the ordinary levy upon the 
people, 65a. — the revenue from, proportioned, 
not to the rent, but to the produce, 652.— 
reasons for selling the crown lands, 653 — 


I Latin language, how It became an essential 
part of university education, 605. 

Law, the language of, how corrupted, 589.— 
did not improve into a science in ancient 
Greece, 613 — remarks on the courts of Jus- 
I tice m Greece and Rome, 614 

Law (Mr ), account of his banking sche ne for 
the improvement of Scotland, 254, 

Lawyers, why amply rewardco for their 
labour, 343.— great amount of fees, 566. 

Leases, the various useful conditions of, 658. 

I,eather, restrictions on the exportation of 
unmanufactured, 518. 

I Lectures in universities, frequently improper 
for mstruction, 603 

Levity, the vices of, are ruinous to the com- 
mon people, and therefore severely censured 
by them, 628. 

Liberty, three duties only necessary for a 
sovereign to attend to, for supporting a 
system of, 545. 

Lima, computed number of inhabitants, 446. 

Linen manufacture, narrow policy of the master 
manufacturers m, 500. 

Literature, the rewards of, reduced by com- 
petition, 365 — was more profitable in ancient 
Greece, 366 — the cheapness of literary 
education an advantage to the public, 367. 

Loans of money, the nature of, analysed, 381. 
—the extensive operation of, 382. _ 

Locke (Mr), remarks on his opmion of the 
difference between the market and mint 
prices of silver bullion, 48, -his account of 
the cause of lowering the rates of interest 
for money, examined, 283 — his distinction 
between money and movable goods, 334. 

Lodgings cheaper in London than m any 
other capital city m Europe, 107. 

Logic, the origin and employment of, €07. 

Lotteries, the true nature of, and the cause of 
their success, 98. 

Luck, instances of the universal reliance man- 
kind have on it, 98. 

Lutherans, origin and principles of sect, 638. 

Luxuries, distinguished from necessaries, 693. 
— operation of taxes on, 694. — the good and 
bad properties of taxes on, 714, 

MACEDON (Philip of), the superiority that 
discipline gave tus army over those of his 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, 
how invented and improved, 2o.— arc advan- 
tageous to every society, 225. 

Madder, the cultivation of, long confined to 
Holland, by English tithes, 665. _ 

Madeira wine, how introduced into North 
America and Britain, 391. 

Malt, reasons for transferring the duty on 



the numbers of, how limited, 550 
Merchants, their judgments more to be de- 
pended on respecung the interests of their 
particular branches of trade, than with 


,ys worth worlcing, 
151.— tax paid to the king of Spain from the 
Peruvian mines, 173 —discovery of mines not 
dependent oil human skill or industry, aoa, 
—in Hungary, why worked at le$o expense 
than the neighbouring ones in Turlt^, 543. 
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office a mercantile project well calculated for 
liemg managed by government, ibid . — 
princes not well qualified tp improve their 
fortunes by trade, ibid — ^the English East 
India company good traders before they 
became sovereigns, but eji.h character now 


Rouen, why a town of great trade, a6g, 
Ruddiinin, Mr , remaras on his account of the 
ancient price of wheat m Scotland, 159. 
Russia was civilized under Peter I. by a stand- 
ing army, 558. 






INDEX, 


It, ii violation of natural liberty, 
tw of, ought to be repealed, ii8 
intly killed m Spain, for the sake 
1 tallow, 196 —severe lawsag.amst 
tiein and their wool, a6a. 
ar, how supported by a nation of, 
lality of foriune among, the source 
ithority, 563. — birth and family 
lured m nations of shepherds, 563, 
</ of fortune first began to take 
le age of shepherds, 564 — and 
civil government, rW 
w rents are estimated and paid 

ture, how transferred from Lucca 

It standard coinage of the northern 
of the Roman empire, 45 — Us 
il value to gold regulated by law, 
measure of thevalue of gold, tbul 
:e of silver in England, 47. — m- 
the difference between the mint 
;t prices of bullion, 48 — how to 
le silver com from being melted 


tion from the magistrate in an arbitr; 
government, than m one that is free, 46a 
why employed in manufactures by the anci 
Grecians, 54a —why no improvements art 
be expected from them, 543 
Smuggling, a tempting, but generally a ruin 
emiloyment, rot. — encouraged by h 
duties, 702 — remedies against, 704.— 
crime of, morally considered, 716. 

Society, human, the first principles of, a6. 
Soldiers, remarks on their motives for engag 
in the military line, 99 — comparison belw 
the land and sea service, tbid — why 
sensible inconvenience felt by the disband 
of great numbers after a war is over, 364 
reason of their first serving for pay, 545 
how they became a distinct class of 
people, 552 — how distinguished from 
militia, 553 — alteration in their exercise c 
duced by the invention of fire-arms, tbui. 
South Sea Company, amaimg capital once 
joyed by, 586 — mcrcaniile and stock-jobb 
projects of, 388 — Assiento contract, j8< 
whale fishery, ibid — the capital of, tun 
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I. ALIj about COOKBRT : Being a Dictionary of Every-lay 

Cookery By Mrs I<tABKi.i.A ReBTOM 

a. ALL ABOUT EVERYTHING : Being a Dictionary of Prac- 
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3. ALL ABOUT GARDENING : Being a Dictionary of Practical 

Gardening 

4. ALL ABOUT COUNTRY LIFE : A Dictionary of Rural Aro- j 
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5. ALL ABOUT HARD WORDS : Being a Dictionary of Every- 
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Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. 
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5. Wild Sports of the World. J. Greenwood. 
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7. Hubert Ellis. 
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9. Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 

10. Eoblnsdn Crusoe By Daniel Defoe. 
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12. Savage Habits and Customs. By the Author of “ Wild 

Sports of the World.” 

13. Reuben Davidger. J. Greenwood. 
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17. The Man among the Monkeys ; or, Ninety Days in Apeland. 

18. The World’s Explorers. Including Livingstone’s Discoveries 

stud Stanley’s Search. 
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Antony Waymouth ; or. The Gentlemen Adventurers. By W. H. 
Kingston. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3 s. 6 d. 
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gilt, price ss , gilt edges, 6s 

3. BEETON'S BRAVE TALES, BOLD BALLADS, AND 

TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. Containins Historical Stones— 
Hubert Ellis— Ingoiiyama— Highland Regiments as they Once Were-King 
of Trumps— Scientific Papers — Silas the Conjurer — Sports and Pastimes — 
Victoria Cross Gallery — ^The Zoological Gardens, &c. 

Cloth, plain edges, 5/ ; gilt edges, 6s. 

4. BEETON ’3 TALES OP CHIVALRY, SCHOOL STORIES, 

MECHANICS AT HOME, AND EXPLOITS OF THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. A Rook for Boys Illustrated by separate Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts inserted in the I'ext. 

Cloth, plain edges, ; gilt edges. 6s. 

5. BEETON’S HERO SOLDIERS SAILORS, & EXPLORERS. 

Gymnastics, Telegraphy, Fire Arms, &c i,0'8 pages, with SO full-page 
Engravings on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts 

Cloth, platn edges, 51 ; gilt edges, 6s. 

6. BEETON’S FAMOUS VOYAGES. BRIGAND ADVEN- 

TURES, TALES OF THE BATTLE-FIELD, &c Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and ni''>’—-ooe Woo,lr„i« >n<i,.r,..H in •!,. T»V, 


IS Woodcuts inserted 111 


Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plain edges, $s . gilt edges, 6f 

7. BEETON’S VICTORIOUS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 
TALES OF ENTERPRISE, and SCHOOL LIFE. Illustrated by sepa 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted m the Text. 


^hc loung 

With Illustrations, Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price ax. 6ii, 

I 5 - Country Pleasures ; or, The 

Caiterets By A. E. R. 

I 6. Stories of Courage and Prln- 
aple: or. Fit to be a Duchess. 
By Mrs. Gillbspib Smyth. 

7, Who are the Happy Ones P 
or, H^e Sketches By the Author 
of Quiet Thoughts for Quiet 
Hours," &c. 

I 8. The Progress of Character ; 

"r, Clifiethorpe. By H. Powsa. 


' 3. Bible Narratives ; or, Scrip- 
ture Stones By the Rev. Fbepk- 
KICK Calder, M a. 

I 4. Pleasure and Profit; or, Les- 
sons at Home. A Book for Boys 
and Curls. 
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S. (S). iBccton’B Rational |llef£i-ena 


Volume compute tn tlself, and containing from 513 to 590 Columns. 

Price IS. tn wrapper ; cloth, i f f>d., half bound, as. 

Beeton’a British Gazetteer : A Topograpliital and Historical Guide 
to the United Kingdom Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. It 
gives the inosl Recent Improvements in Cities and Towns, states all the Railway 
Stations in the 1 hrce Kingdoms, the nearest Rost Towns and Money Order Offices 

Beaton’s British Biography : From the Earliest Times to the Acces- 

sion of George HI 

Beeton’s Modern Men and Women : A British Biography from the 

Accession of George ill to the Present Time 

Beeton’s Bible Dictionary. A Cycloptedia of the Geography, Bio- 


Beaton’s Medical Dictionary A isale Guide for every Family, de- 
fining with perfect plainness the Symptoms and treatment of all Aliments, Ill- 
nesses, and Diseases 592 columns 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce. A Book of Reference. Con- 
taining an Account of the Natural Productions and Manufactures dealt within the 
commercial world. Explanations of the principal Terms used in, and modes of 
transacting Business at Home and Abroad 

Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities A Biogiaphy of Conti- 

nental Men and Women of Note who have lived during the last Hundred Tears, * 


Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. A Business and Family Arithmetic. 
With all kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information 
never before collected Cloth, ir 

Beeton’s Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 96 pages. 

Price One Shilling each. 

Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money Market. 

With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators 

Beeton’s Investing Money with Safety and Profit. I 


Beeton’s Complete Letter- Writer, for Ladles and Gentlemen 
^ntaining: The most approved Love Letters— Applications for Employment-^ 
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^anbjsonie |3rej6entatkn DxjIuiiwb. 

Now Ready, price lor. (id., a New Volume by Hhnrv Southgatb, Author of 
“ Many Thoughts of Many Minds," “ Musings About Men,” &c. 

Noble Thoughts in Noble Language : A Collection of Wise and 

Virtuous Utterances, m Prose and Verse, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and the Great Unknown. With an Index o. Authors Compiled and Analytically 
Arrang'cd by Henrv .SouI-hgath, Author of “ Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” 
‘‘Musings About Men,” " Woman,” &c., &c 

This Volume wilt especially recommend itself to those who can appreciate and 
value the best thoughts oj our best writers. 

Price One Guinea, exquisitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Best Books ever 
produced in Colours, and eminently dtted for Presents. 

The Fields and the Woodlands. Illustiated by Painter and Poet. 

Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromograpliio 
art, by Lbighton Brothers. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate 
to the Pictures. Printed on thick toned paper. 

Price One Guinea, uniform with the above. 

Pictorial Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations by 
Famous Artists This magnificent book forms a Companion Volume ’to “ The 
Fields and the Woodlands," and the splendid collection of Twenty-four Pictures 
1 $ unrivalled by anything ever brought together within the bounds of a single 
volume. 

In One handsome Volume, cloth gilt, xit ; elegantly bound in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price air. 

Dalzlel’8 Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. With 

upwards of aoo Pictures, drawn by J E Millais, R A , J. Tbnnikl, J. D 
Watson, A B Houghton, G J Pinwiill, and T Dalziei., together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders, &c., engraved by the Brothers Dalzibl. 


Beautifully bound in cloth gilt, price ^s 6d.: in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
price tor. 6a. , in morocco, price air. 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Qoldsmlth. Comprising “ The Vicarof Wake- 
fi-ld," “The Traveller,” “The Deserted Village," '• The Haunch of Venison," 
“The Captiv'tv an Ora'orio ” “Retaliation," “Miscellaneous Poems," “The 
Gooc-Natured Man," “ She Stoops to Conquer.” and a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith by H W. Dulckbn, Ph D. With too Pictures, drawn by G. 
J. Pinwbll, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price air. 

Old English Ballads, Illustrated with 50 Engravings from Drawings 
W John Gilbert, Birkbt Fosthr, Frederick TayLhr, Josbfh Nash, George 
Thomas, John Franklin, and other eminent Artists. 

Fcap 4 to, cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, price air. 

Christmas with the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and 
Descriptive Verses relating to the Festivals of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
Period to 'e Present Time Embellished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by Birkkt 
Foster W ith Inldal Letters and other Omaments printed in Gold, and with 
Frontispiece in Colours. 
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Price Jir , cloth gilt. 

Oharaoter Sketohes, Development Drawings : Pictures of Wit 
and Humour, done in Permanent Linei for Posterity. By the late Charles H. 
Bennett and Robert B Brough 

By the testimony of all his contemporaries, the late C. H Bennett tuns 
unequalled in his peculiar malt as a draughtsman He certainly was unrivalled 
altogether in the ihoughtfulness oj his compositions His early death svas a great 
loss As an author, Robert Brough shares, to the full, in the general opinion 
entertained of his fnend and colleague m the work now first produced as a luhote. 
He mas a writer whose attainments were exceedingly great, and nthose wit and 
humour have been universally aihnowledged ami enjoyed. 

On toned paper, beautifully bound, gilt edges, price isr. 

Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected by W. H. Wills. With too 

Curious Engravings from Drawings by Charles Bennett and George Thomas. 

New Edition, richly bound, gilt edges, price isr 

Sabbath Bella Chimed by the Poets. With Coloured Engravings 

by Birket Foster. 

Appropriately bound, price ys 6d , cloth ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, lox 6d. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which Is to 
Come. BvJohnBunyan With a Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulcken, 
Fh.D., and too Page and other IllustnUiont by Thomas Dalzibl, engraved by 

the Brothers Dalziel. 

New Edition, price tot 6d., appropriately bound. 

Pearls from the Poets. A Collection of Specimens of the Works 

of Celebrated Writers, with Biographical Notices The Poems selected by H. W. 
Dulcken, Ph D , M A , with a Preface by the late Rev. Thomas Dale, M A , 

Canon of St. Paul's. 

Price SIS 

A Beautiful Edition of the Holy Bible. With Illustrations 
selected from Raphael’s Pictures m the Vatican, adapted by Robert Dudley 
Superbly printed m Tints, with Gold Borders, m the highest style of Art Magni- 
ficently bound in Relievo Leather, from a design by Owen Jones, with gilt red 

Ditto, ditto, in elegant cloth binding, leather back, price los. 6d. 

Price One Guinea. New Edition, 

Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With Illustrations 
after Tennihl, Birket Foster, Pickbrsgill, &c , and Head and Tail Pieces 
by Harry Rogers. 

Demy Svo, price ys. 6d., handsomely bound ; half.calf, los. 6d 

PALESTINE: Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 

Amply Illustrated with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravings, executed 
by Eminent Artists 

The design of the work is to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, from the 
time of Abram to that of the final Destruction of Jerusaler^ under Titus. It also 
furnishes, in immediate association with the events recorded, a Topographical 
Description of the Land, 
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reduced the varieties of the books and the bindings The style of t . 

%viil nil be found entirely new and attractive 2 he prices have been revv , 

in all cases very greatly reduced. 

The Companion Bible : The Authorized Version. Illustrated 

by Note* on Oriental and Scriptural Hutory, Scenery, and Customs. Numerous 
I Page Engravings and Maps 


I. Crows Svo, cloth antique, red 4 Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

edges, lettered on side 7 6 gilt edges . . . la 6 

a French morocco, blind, gilt 5 Turkey morocco antique, be- 

edces . 10 6 veiled, red and gold edges 17 6 

3 Pigskin,bevelled boards, blind. Best dull gilt clasp fur above 3 0 

gilt edges . . t4 6 

*,* Tht Companion Biblb meets the wants and means e/ a numerous elassof 
rtade'S, and, tndeed, forms a complete Cyclopcedttof Oriental intelligence The 
mader will here ^fiiid am^le infonnation^respecting the Manners, Cuitoms, and 

associated with it in the historical pages of Scripture, and a good Index will 
facilitate every lujuiiy, 

Oobbin’g Portable Commentary. A Cheap Edition of the Portable 

Commentary, for Sabbath Schools and Distribution, being the Cheapest Com- 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures ever published With 15,000 Critical and Illus- 
trative Notes, and 50,000 References and Readings, together with a History 
connecting the Old and New Testaments, various useful Tables, and Nine 
Coloured Maps. By the Rev. Ingram Cobuin, M.A. 


8 Cloth .... 36 

g. French morocco, blind, gilt 

edges ... -50 

10 Pigskin, bevelled boards.blind, 

gilt edges , .66 

II. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

gilt edges . . . .70 


I. Turkey morocco limp, blind, 
gilt edges . • 

). Calf or Turkey morocco, limp 

|. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges . 1 

Best dull gilt clasp for atove 


The Analytloal Bible: New Edition. Authorized Version. 

With 50,000 References and Readings, Analytical Notes appended to each Book, 
Historical Connection of Old and New Testaments, various useful Tables, and 
Niue Coloured Maps. Fcap, 8vo, 796 pp. 

tf- M. d. 

15, French morocco, bhud, gilt I 18, Turkey morocco limp, blind, 

edges 5 e I gilt edges . . .76 

16. Pigskimbevelledboard^blind, ig. Calf or Turkey morocco, limp 


17, Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

gilt edges . . . • 7 I 


Best dull gilt clasp for above i 
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THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, price ar. 6d. 

Webster’s Improved Pronounolng Dictionary of the English 

Language. Condensed and Adapted to English Orthography and Usage, with 
Additions from various Accredited Sources, by Charlss Robson To which are 
added, Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modern Geographical 
Proper Names, 

tS" This carefully revised edition of Websteds great work was undertaken, at 
considerable outlay, by the late Davin Bogue, and embraces all the best points of 
the English and American authorities. It must supersede Johnson, Walker, 
Smart, Worcester, and its other Predecessors It ts admirably adapted for 
School Use. 

JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED. 
CoNTAiNiNC Ten Thousand More Words than Walker’s Dictionarv. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, price tx. 

Webster’s Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the Dnglisb Lan- 
guage. Condensed from the Original Dictionary by Noah Webster, LL D.; 
with Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern Geographic^ 
Names. Rented Edition, by William G. Webster, son of Noah Webster. 


A Book foe Home and School Use, equal to anything produced. 
Beeton’a Pictorial Speller. Containing nearly 200 Pages and 

*' ^ — ^ I Several Alphabets for 
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^he (EhtlVe fkturc JJiblc Stories. 


Price Twopence each plain, Threepence Coloured. 

The Life and Teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
From the Creation to the Deluge. 

The History of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The Story of the Mighty Men of Israel. 

The History of David. 

The Apostles and our Saviour's Teaching. 


^Occtott’s ipenuB Chilbreu’s iBoohs. 

In handsomely coloured wrapper, crown 8vo, post free. Three Halfpence each; or 
the Complete S>et of .Six Books, post free, for 8<f 

I, BEETON’S PICTORIAL ABC BOOK, 28 pp. Com- 
prising Alph.abet of Animals, Alph.ibct of Objects, Small and Capital 
Letters, Script Letters, Alphabet of Country Life, all about the Alphabet 
told m Verse, &c With 94 Illustrations, 

а. BEETON’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK. 24 pp. 

Comprising Easy Words of Two Letters to Words of Seven Syllables, 43 
Illustrations. 

3 BEETON’S PICTORIAL PRIMER AND EASY WORD 
BOiJK 24 PP Comprising Easy Words and Easy Reading Lessons 
from Words of Two to Six Letters 78 Illustrations. 

4. BEETON’S PICTORIAL READER. 24 pp. Comprising 

Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry of an Interesting and Progressive 
Character 21 Illustrations 

5. BEETON’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

28 pp Comprising Lessons about English Kings, Chronologically Ar- 
ranged. Also List of the Kings and Queens of England, with the Dates 
when their Reign began and ended. 46 Illustrations. 

б. BEETON’S PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. 2S pp. Com- 

prising First Lessons from Bible History, from the Fall of Adam to the time 
of the Apostles. 39 Illustrations. 
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^he ^afic Jibrarg. 


Fancy wrapper, ir ; cloth gilt, m. 6rf ; cloth gilt, gilt edge*, tt, 

Mary Ann Wellington. By the Rev. R. Cobeold. 

The Autobiography of a £5 Note. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 

Zenon, the Roman Martyr. By the Rev. R. Cobbold, Author of 

“ Margaret Catchpole ” 

The Pilgrims of New England. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 


Beeton’s British Biography. From the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day Half bound, as. fid. 

Just Published. 

Men of the Age and Annals of the Time. Being an Account of 

Eminent Persons, British and European, and a Record of Events Half bound, 
3i fni 


Legends of the Missouri and Mississippi. Strange and Intel est- 
mg Traditions of the Noith American Imlians Pioneer Life m the Far West. 
By M Hoi-fcWBLL, Author of “The Great West,” “Mississippi Valley,” &,c. 
Among ihe Contents are : 

The Leoend of Indian Corn. i The Maiden's Rock. 

'J HE Big Manito Rocks Hernando de Soto and his Foster 

The Cai i'mrt Rocks | Brother 

The Long hasT, or, The Indian War- j The hooTPRiNTS on the Rocks. 
nor turned to a Robin. I In all 1 wenty-six Legend*. 

Price if , cloth, jr bd 


(EbucationnI anb ycfcvcncc iGoohs. 


Just Ready, New Editions, crown 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6r. 

History of English Poetry. From the Eleventh to the Seventeenth 

Century By 1 homas Warton, B D , Poet- Laureate, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxiord, and of the bocieiy of Antiquancs, and late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford 

Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth lettered, price 4J 

Europe During the Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., 

F R.A S , Author of “ The Constitutional History of England,” fta 

Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth lettered, jr , paper boards, aj bd 

Church and State. Being a View of the State of Europe during 

the Middle Ages — History of EcJesiastical Power— The Consiiiutional History 
of England— On the Mate of Society in Europe By Hpnky Hallam, LUD. 
Crown Svo, cloth littered, 3*. bd , paper boards, ji. 

The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy Aitkin. 
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THE CH RI8TI AN YEAR. 
in fSetit far a>t ^unlwjjrf anlr ^eoTsORB^ 
ttrausbaut SMf* 

BY JOHN KEBLE. ^ ^ 

Small fcap. Svo, cloth gilt, plain edgei > o 

,, cloth gilt, back and side, red bntnished edges . . t d 

„ „ „ gilt edges, bevelled boards . a o 

„ calf or morocco, limp, red edgea , . • • S o 

LARGE EDITION. 

Crown Svo, toned paper, cloth gilt, plain edges . . , . a 6 

,, „ with 8 full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 

red burnished edges, bevelled boards 3d 

Calf,or morocco limp, red edges 10 6 

LARGER EDITION. 

Crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, bevelled 


^Itc (ithristian pfe Scries. 

Crown Svo, handsomely bound, red edges, price 3s 6 ti. each. 

1. The Christian Year. 

2. Life Thoughts. By Henry Ward Beecher. Red border lines. 

3. The Christian Life. Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Day 

throughout the Year Red border lines. 

4. Religion and Science. By Joseph Le Conte. 

5. The Perfect Life. By William E. Channing. 

Just Ready, crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, jt. 

The Christian Text Book and Birthday Remembrancer. A 
Book of Sacred Counsel and Reflections for Every Day in the Year. With 
interleaved Pages for recording Bitthdays and Registering Thoughts and 
Events of Every Day. 


Just Ready. 

The Christian Dally Text Book and Blrthda.> Record. Qoth, 

gilt, IS ; with gilt edges, ir bd.i full calf, at bd ; morocco, ar. 6 d. 
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New Editions, and New Wtappen Printed in Colours. 

fizttorCis ^Btrokjef. 

On* smiling Baoh. 

1. Fotiltryand Figdoni. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

2. BrltlBh Song and Talking Birds. How to Rear and Manage 

them. Colowpd iflacea 

3. British Song Birds. How to Rear and M'anage. Coloured Plates. 

4. The Farrot Bo<^ How. to Rear and>fansge them. Coloured Plates. 

5. Birds’ Heats and X!g0B, and Btrd-stufflng. Coloured Plates. 

6. Babbits and Squirrels. How to Rear and Manage them. 

Coloured Plate. 


8. Dogs and Oats. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate. 

Thetebo*kt contain am^le instruction /or all mho keep Birds, Poultry, 
Pigeons, Rabhts, Squirrels, Bees, Stlktaorms, or Dogs and Cats, and /of those 
who are Collectors 0/ Birds' Nests and Bggs. 

(|0ubaub’0 ^ceblelDork ^Sooks. 

Prioe One Shilling Beoh. 

Tattiko Pattbmm. I CaocHBT Pattb«ns. 

Embroidery Patterns. I Patterns of Monograms, Initials, de. 

Knittino AND Neti iNG Patterns. I Gvipdrb Patterns. 

Madamb GouBAUD’a New Crochbt Patterns. 

Polonaise Eace Book. By the Silkworm 
LMTgtr Siae, price Two SUtlinge. Patterns Or Guifore d’Art. 

NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS, Price Sixpence. 

Bbrun Wool In«trdctions 18 IMustiRtions. 

EMEROIDERV iNSTRUCTIONa 65 lUustratiODi. 

Crochbt Instructions. 

Schools and Voieng Ladies atHof"*, 

Pillow Lacb,— J ust rhidy, haildiomely hound in doth, (Jilt side and edges, 3/. 6d. 1 


Just ready, fcaj;. 4to, cidth, berelled boards, gilt edges, toe. Cd, 
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